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The  tortoise 


and  the  hare 


c^cs<^ 


Like  the  tortoise  which  got  there 
first — heavy  lead-sheathed  cable 
still  wins  out  when  telephone 
lines  are  to  be  buried  directly 
into  the  ground.  But  with  a 
new  covering  —  about  half  the 
weight  of  lead  tubing — the  cable 
runs  faster.  It  can  be  pulled  into 
underground  conduits  and 
strung  between  poles  with 
greater  ease. 

When  some  of  the  old  cable 
shed  its  heavy  lead  overcoat  in 
favor  of  a  lightweight  cloak  of 


steel,  aluminum  and  polyethy- 
lene, it  was  called  "stalpeth". 
This  new  champion  is  setting 
the  pace  for  other  types  of 
cable  which  will  not  only  have 
many  service  advantages  over 
the  heavier  cable  but  will  also 
be  more  economical  to  produce 
and  install. 

Improving  cable  is  only  one 
of  the  many  Bell  developments 
which  help  us  to  give  you  the 
best  possible  telephone  service 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


...doing  bigger  jobs  better  at  lower  unit  cost 


THE    BELL    TELEPHONE    COMPANY    OF    CANADA 


DE  ALUMNIS 


To   1900 


DARRELL  D  JAMES,  S  89  and  U.C. 
9  i  has  re<  i  uii\  retired  tftei  63  yean 
.is  .1  l.md  lurveyoi  tnd  ii  now  living  in 
Port  Credit 

1910-19 

Edward  Evans  and  M^  Evans  (Jeanie 
McLachlan),  both  U.C.  12,  have  moved 
to  Guelph  where  he  will  be  teaching  on 
tin    -.tail   hi   Guelph  Collegiate   Institute 

I  he  Rev.  William  Graham,  U.C.  12, 
who  lias  been  a  United  Churn  minister 
in  Powell  River,  B.C.,  foi  many  years. 
tins  year  was  honoured  by  being  chosen 
"man  of  the  year"  by  the  townspeople 
and  presented  with  a  new  car. 

II  C.  Martin,  U.C.  12,  has  rcrentlv 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Industrial  Research  In- 
stitute, an  organization  representing 
companies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Elgin  George  Fassel,  U.C.  16,  is  now 
Chief  Actuary  of  the  Northwestern  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  with  offices 
in    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Professor  W.  M  Eiugill,  U.C.  16.  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classics  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba  in  Winnipeg.  He  is  director  of 
the   University's  Summer  School. 

Frederich  Olsen,  U  C.  16,  is  vice 
president  for  research  of  the  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation  in  New 
Haven,   C  lonn 


1920-29 

Stewart  B  Phipps.  T  21,  has  beer 
appointed  Manager  of  the  Toronto  offices 
oi    |ames  Richardson  and  Sons. 

Aylmer  B.  Paisley.  U.C.  21.  was  electee! 

president  of  the  Civic  Music  Association 

cester,  Mass..  for  the  coming  year. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Worccstc 

I  i  stival  Chorus  for  26  years. 

William  J.  Scott.  U.C.  22,  is  co-authoi 
of  two  books  recently  published  by  fire 
prevention  associations.  One  is  "Radia- 
tion and  Monitor  in  Fundamentals  for 
the  Fire  Service"  and  the  other  is  "Safe 
Practices  for  the  Handling  of  Radioac- 
tive   Materials   in   Laboratories." 

R.  H.  G.  Bonnycastle,  T  23,  is  now 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Stovel-Advocate   Press  1  td..  Winnipeg. 

Philip  A.  C.  Ketchum,  U.C.  23,  was 
given  an  LL.D.  degree  by  the  University 
Of  Western  Ontario  at  their  convocation 
in    June    1955. 

J.  S.  D.  Tory.  U.C.  24.  a  member  of 
sity's  Board  of  Governors,  was 
elected    president   of   the   Canadian    Men- 
tal   Hospital    Association    at    their    annual 
meeting  in  Montreal. 

I  (  >.  Ellis,  T  25.  who  has  been  teach- 
ing English  in  a  Japanese  university  foi 
the  last  three  .cars,  is  now  teaching  at 
Queen  Victoria  Public  School  in  To- 
ronto. 

Ralph  J.  Pequegnat.  U.C.  25.  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Stevens-Hepner  Company 
Ltd..   in   Port   Elgin.  Ontario. 

Herbert    OrlilTe.    U.C.    26.    has   for   the 
last     two     years     represented     Toronto's 
Waid  4  on  City  Council    Before  that  he 
member    of    the    Board    of    Edu- 
cation from  that   ward 

Professor  David  Bidney.  U.C.  28.  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  professor  of 
anthropology  and  philosophy  at  Indiana 
University.    Bloomingfield.    Ind. 

\r  th in  Wynne  Plumptre,  U.C.  28.  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Deputy  Min- 
istei     for    Finance.    He    formerlv    was    a 


HAVE  A 


"MILD" 


THE 

MILDEST 
BEST-TASTING 


member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  of  the  editorial 
board  of  Saturday  Night. 

E.  H.  Blachford,  f  29,  now  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Forest  Hill  Recreation  Com- 
mission. 

W.  G.  Stark,  U.C.  29,  has  been  named 
Canadian  Consul-general  in  New  Orleans. 
He  has  headed  the  consular  services  of 
the   department   in  Ottawa  since    1953. 

1930-39 

Stuart  M.  Farwell,  T  32.  is  treasurer 
of  the  Lawyers'  Club  of  Toronto  for  the 
1955-56   season. 

Miss  K.  P.  Symons,  T  35.  has  been 
appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Haver- 
gal   College   and  will  be  Librarian  there. 

James  S.  Wood.  T  35.  has  returned 
from  Brussels  to  an  appointment  with 
Aluminum  (Canada)  Ltd..  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Mi  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Elsley  (nee  Joyce 
Arnold.  U.C.  36)  have  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son  at  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital. 

The  Rev  N.  D.  Pilcher,  T  36.  has 
been  appointed  Warden  of  St.  Chad's 
( Sollege,  Regina. 

J.  J.  D.  Brunke.  U.C.  37,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co..  of  Canada's  Toronto 
office. 

Charles  G.  Greenfield,  T  38.  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of   George   Hees   and   Co. 

Professor  T.  R.  Dale.  U.C.  38,  is  now 
Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Mil- 
waukce-Downer   College. 

Walter  G.  Rice,  M  38.  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  pathology 
of  tin-  Medical  College  of  Georgia.  Dr. 
Rice  was  born  in  Paiko.  Nigeria,  and 
aftei  completing  his  M.D  work  at  To- 
mato, interned  in  Vancouver,  He  served 
with  the  Roval  Canadian  Navy  from 
1940  to  1945.' 


January,  1956 


Alex  G.  Rankin,  U.C.  38,  who  has 
been  comptroller  of  the  university,  was 
appointed  vice-president  (Finance)  and 
Secretary  of  the  British  Columbia  Forest 
Products  Limited  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

F.  Shaker,  U.C.  39,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  comptroller  of  the  Cana- 
dian subsidiaries  of  Distillers  Corpora- 
tion-Seagrams Limited,  Montreal. 

1940-49 

Kay  Ardagh,  T  40,  has  been  appointed 
Librarian  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
International    Affairs. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  A.  Ongley,  T  40,  has 
been  appointed  rertor  of  the  Church  of 
the    Redeemer.   London,   Ontario. 

R.  S.  Harris,  T  41,  lectured  Nov.  17 
in  the  University  College  series  on  "Gen- 
eral Education,  the  Problem  of  Integra- 
tion." 

W.  A.  E.  Sin  ppard,  T  43,  is  giving  a 
University  Extension  Course  on  Real 
Estate   Law   this   fall 

Mi  and  Mis.  R.  G.  Baird  (nee  Alice 
Evans,  V  44)  have  announced  the  birth 
ol    a    daughter.    Daphne    Elizabeth. 

Walter  E.  Swayze,  U.C.  44,  reports 
the  birth  of  a  daughter.  Xan  Kathryn. 

Roloff  Beny,  T  45.  had  his  first  To- 
ronto Exhibition  of  Paintings  in  October 
at   the   Eaton   College   Street  Gallery. 

Ian  Tate.  T  45.  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly-formed  Organization  and 
'Manning  Division  of  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electrical    Power   Commission. 

Kenneth  D.  McRae.  U.C.  46,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Carleton  Co'- 
lege.  Ottawa,  as  assistant  professor  of 
Political   Science. 

F.  Warren  Hurst.  T  47.  has  been  ap- 
pointed comptroller  of  the  Consumers' 
Gas  Co..  Toronto. 

Nigel  Stephens,  T  48.  is  vice-president 
of  the  newly-formed  firm  of  Bryson  and 
Co.,    Investment  dealers. 

Continued  on   Page  3} 
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ALUMNI    DIRECTORY 


College  &  Faculty 
Associations 

AGRICULTURE 

President:    T.    H.    Shields, 

Honcv   Producers  Co-Op, 

5  Defries  St., 

Toronto. 

:    Dean   H.    W.    Pettipiere, 
O.A.C  . 
Guelph,    Ontario. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  &  ENGINEERING 

President:    C.   A.   Morrison, 

Canadian  General  Electric  Co.  Ltd.. 

212  King  St.  West, 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    W.  A.  Dimma, 

National    Carbon    Co., 

805   Davenport   Rd., 

Toronto    4. 

ART 

President:    Eric   Aldwinkle, 

Romany    Wood   Farm, 

R.R.  No.  2, 

Sutton    West.    Ontario. 
Secretary:    Mrs.  Stewart  Adye-White, 

14  Northcliffe  Blvd., 

Toronto. 

ARCHITECTURE 

President:    C.   F.   Rounthwaite, 
Rounthwaite  &  Fairfield, 
93  Yorkville  Ave., 
Toronto. 

DENTISTRY 

President:    Dr.    Ernest    Rollaston, 

80  King  St.  West, 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    Dr.  R.  D.  Leuty, 

2   Bloor   St.   West, 

Toronto. 

FORESTRY 

President:    E.    Bonner, 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper  Co. 
Ltd., 

Kapuskasing,  Ontario. 
Secretary:    E.  Hughes, 

Division   of  Research, 

Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Maple,  Ontario. 

MEDICINE 

President:   Dr.  J.  L.  A.  Fowler, 

Imperial  Oil  Co., 

56  Church  St., 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    Dr.  John  Porter, 

425  Bayview  Ave., 

Toronto. 

MUSIC 

President:    James   Guthro, 
36  Greenbrook  Dr., 
Toronto. 

NURSING 

President :    Miss  Ruth  Kent, 

4946  Dundas  St.  W., 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    Mrs.   Charles  Querrie, 

16  Bel  vale  Ave., 

Toronto. 


PHARMACY 

President:    Mrs.   R.   E.    Smith. 

62  Hiltz  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Secretary:   Miss  F.  E.  Teare, 

62   Hiltz  Ave., 

Toronto. 


PHYSICAL  &  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

President:    Kirk    Wipper. 

75    Northridge    Ave.. 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    Mr.   R.   J.    McDonald, 

187  Roxborough  Dr., 

Toronto. 


SOCIAL  WORK 

President :    Walter  Lyons, 

c/o  Jewish  Family  &  Child  Servici 

150  Beverley  St., 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    Miss  G.   W.  Davenport. 

34  Ellerbeck  St., 

Toronto. 


ST.   MICHAEL'S   ALUMNAE 

President:    Miss   Nancy   Walsh, 

245  Rose  Park  Dr., 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    Miss   Adele   Annette, 

44A  Galley  Ave., 

Toronto. 


TRINITY 

President:   Lt.  Col.  W.  N.  Hovey, 

3   Apsley  Rd., 

Toronto. 
Secretary:  J.  A.  Philip, 

Trinity  College, 

Toronto. 


U.C.  ALUMNAE 

President:    Mrs.   George   McFarlane. 

325  Cortleigh  Blvd.. 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    Mrs.   D.   W.    McLean, 

324  Old  Yonge  St., 

York    Mills. 


U.C.    ALUMNI 

President :    Eric  Hardy. 

70  St.  Mary  Street. 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    David  R.  K.   Rose. 

82  Bedford  Rd., 

Toronto. 


VICTORIA  ALUMNAE 

President:    Mrs.    W.    D.    Patterson, 
93  Glenview  Ave., 
Toronto. 


VICTORIA  ALUMNI 

President :    A.   R.  MacDonald. 

189  Dunblaine  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Secretary:    F.  C.   Stokes, 

Victoria  University, 

73  Queen's  Park  Crescent, 

Toronto. 


Branch 
Associations 

AUSTRALIA 

President:    Dr.   George   Christenson    D38 

Brisbane, 

Australia. 
Secretary:    Dr.  J.  A.    Sagar   D48 

Dental   College, 

Turbot   Street, 

Brisbane,   Australia. 

CALGARY 

President:    A.   W.   Howard   S35 

1420  Seventh  St.  W., 

Calgary,   Alta. 
Secretary:   Miss  Kathleen  Kirkland  SM33 

312    Sharon  Ave., 

Calgary,  Alta. 

CALIFORNIA,   U.S.A. 

President:   Dr.  Robert  Gawley  D24 

330  Alta  Vista  Avenue, 

South    Pasadena,    California. 
Secretary:    Rev.   Gordon   M.   McKenzic 
V50 

464  East  Walnut  Street, 

Pasadena  1,  California. 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

President:   H.  H.  Moor  S  22 

11004  -  87th  Ave., 

Edmonton,   Alta. 
Secretary:    R.  B.   Miller  V36 

11029  -  89th  Ave., 

Edmonton,   Alta. 

KENT  COUNTY,  ONT. 

President:    Dr.   F.  G.   Switzer  D   50 

1 16  Llydican  Ave., 

Chatham,  Ontario. 
Secretary:    Mrs.  D.   E.   Poole 

17  Ellwood  Ave., 

Chatham,   Ontario. 


LAKEHEAD 

President:    Ross  Rogers  UC46 

Port  Arthur  Collegiate  Inst. 

Port   Arthur,  Ontario. 
Secretary:   J.  C.  Kirkup  S50 

106  North  St., 

Fort   William,   Ontario. 


LONDON   &    MIDDLESEX 

President :    E.  M.   Short 

383  Richmond  St., 

London,  Ontario. 
Secretary:    Keith  Leeson  S48 

85  Horton  St., 

London.  Ontario. 


MONTREAL  ALUMNAE 

P, evident :    Mrs.  R.  H.  Hall  V22 

82   Cornwall  Ave., 

Montreal,   P.Q. 
Secretary:    Miss   Hilda   McConkev 

415   Mt.   Pleasant  Ave.. 

Westmount,  P.Q. 


Varsity  Graduate 


Alumni  Directory 

Mo\  l  RE  \l    ALUMNI 
President      \    l     Stewart   S 

r/o   Bailey   Meter   I 

1980  Claremont, 
Montreal,  P.O. 

i      \    I '.i i Itinson   S27 
Hell    1,1,  phone  i  !o.| 
Room   2020,   Sun   Life    Bldg 
Montreal,   P.Q 

NEW  YORK,   l    S  \ 

lent:   G    II    Donei  V26 

American  Suuat   Refining  (',, 

Ui)  Wall  Si  . 

New   York,    N.Y. 

tary:    B     |.    Muller-Thym    UC38 

I  IK  Wesl    l  18th  St., 

New   York  27,  N.Y. 

OTTAWA 

dent:    R    A.  Bell,  Q.C    UC    14 
Centra]   Chambers, 
In   Elgin  Street, 
(  tttawa,  Canada. 

(  >WEN   SOUND 

President:    Dr.   Milton  Bye   D49 

145    Fourth    Ave.    W., 

Owen    Sound.    Ontario. 
\  ary:    1).    M.    Harris   S49 

I  159  Fourth  Ave.  W., 

(  hvrn  Sound.  ( )ntario 


REGINA 

President:    Mrs.   R.   B.   Ramsa}    UC4/ 

291  1    Retallack    St., 

Regina,  Sask. 

tary:  J.  E.  Campbell  UC  1 1 

2942   Rctall.uk   St  , 
Rrgina,  Sask. 


I   NITED   KINGDOM 

President:    Frank  Gahan  T14 
I    Harcourt    Bldg., 
Inner  Temple, 
London,   England 
■tary :    A.   W.  Swan  SI 7 
30  Church  Hill. 
Leamington, 
Warwickshire,  England. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C 

President:   G.  VV.  Claims  S35 
Harrison    &    Crossficld    Ltd 
i  lanada) 
375   Terminal    Ave.. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


VICTORIA,    B.C 

Secretary:    Eric   Druce   F24 
B.C.   Forest  Service, 
Parliament  Bldgs., 
Victoria.  B.C. 


WINNIPEG 

President:    A.   Ross  Little  T32 

(  anada    Permanent   Trust    Co., 

298    Garry    St., 

Winnipeg,    Man. 
Secretary:    F.    A.    Wadsworth   V28 

Toronto   General     Trust   Corp 

283    Portage   Ave.. 

Winnipeg,    Man. 

ASSOCIATES  OF  U.  OF  T    INC 

NEW    YORK 

President:    Kenneth   C.   Bell 

i    I.    (  has,     Nation  il    Bank. 
18    Pine    Street. 
New  York.  N.Y 


I  I      Minima 


1 i„    K,s    K    il    n,  up.     I    i'»,  is  new 
i  >,  an  hi  K  hi  in  <  >  1  cl 

l  ■  st. mi,  nt  at  Si    I  ii  1,1's  ( lolli  |      B 

R    s     Baton,    1     19,    has    joined    the 
Operational  Research  Group  of  the  D( 
R  h   Board    <  Ottawa 


1950-195,5 

R.  J.  Simple.  I  i  in,  mm  t<  .n  hing 
math,  in. itn  I  .,1  I  i,  1,  Inn  (  !oll(  ge  in  Ot- 
tawa, has  been  promoted  From  Lecturei 
to    Assistant  Professoi 

Mr.    and     Mis.     Flint        111  I      Lillian     M. 

Dunn.  S.ti.s    "iii     nnw   have  ■>  daughter, 
1 1., . ,  I  Patricia, 

\  \\  Lewis,  1  C  51,  is  now  teaching 
in    Victoria,    B.C.,    at    the    Lansdowne 

Junioi     High    School 

Mr.  and  Mis  Leslie  Greenbaum  (nei 
Pear]  Breslin,  U.C.  51)  now  have  a  son. 
Martin   Adam. 

Robert  C.  Stone,  U.C,  51,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Scarborough  Township 
Board  ol    Education. 

George  Connell,  1  51,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  tin  Division  of  Applied  Bi- 
ology. National  Research  Council,  Ot- 
tawa. 

J.  L.  Howland,  I  51,  has  taken  an 
appointment  as  mathematician  with  the 
Computing  Devices  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

H.  Ian  Macdonald,  U.C.  52,  has  re- 
turned from  Oxford  where  he  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  and  is  now  lecturing  at 
University  College  in   Political  Economy. 

J.  E.  Hogg,  U.C.  53,  has  been  awarded 
an  Imperial  Oil  Research  Fellowship  foi 
advanced  research  work. 


Cap  6?  Gown 


\RTS 


PROFESSOR  Sir  Frank  Adcock  lec- 
tured on  "Character  Drawing  in 
(week  Prose  Literature"  before  the  On- 
tario Classical  Association  at  its  fall 
meeting   on    October   22. 

Professor  F.  D.  Hoeninger  spent  the 
summer  at  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Li- 
brary in  Washington  with  the  help  of  a 
Humanities  Research  Council  grant. 
While  there  he  addressed  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Folger  Research  Group  on 
"What  Kind  of  Play  is  Shakespeare's 
Pericles?" 

Dr.  H.  M.  McLuhan  led  a  workshop 
devoted  to  mass  communications  as  part 
of  the  Sixth  National  Convention  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
spoke  on   "Molding   the   Modern   Mind." 

Two  members  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment, Trinity  College,  received  Canadian 
Humanities  Research  Council  grants  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Dr.  G.  H.  Roper  visited 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Columbia  Univer- 
sities in  connection  with  his  work  on  a 
volume  to  be  called  "An  Annotated 
Check-List  of  the  Writings  of  and  on 
Herman  Melville."  Mrs.  M.  M.  Kirk- 
wood  visited  Harvard  in  the  course  of 
her  work  on   George   Santayana. 

The  Dean  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege preached  in  Westminster  Abbev  on 
July    10. 

The  Rev,  E.  R.  F"airweather  lectured 
on  "Types  of  Mediaeval  Theology"  at 
St.  Augustine's  College.  Canterbury,  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 

Dr.  J.  Norman  Emerson  spent  the 
summer  on  archaeological  research  in  the 
Arctic.  Dr.  Emerson  was  at  Southampton 
Island  from  June  6  to  August  28  on  an 


expedition  financed  jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Canada  and  the 
Smithsonian   Institute. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Linguistic- 
Society  has  elected  the  following  stall 
members  as  its  executive  for  the  1955-5<> 
period:  President,  Professor  R.  J.  Wi! 
liams:  Vice-President,  Professor  W.  A 
C.  H.  Dobson;  and  Sccretarv-Treasurer. 
Mrs.  M    C.   Pirie 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Pirie  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Welfare  Board, 
the  planning  arm  of  the  Communitv 
Chest   for   Metropolitan   Toronto. 

Dr.    P.   H.   Bricgcr  attended  the   Eigh 
teenth    International    Conference    in    the 
History  of  Art.   held  in  Venice,  Septern 
ber  1 1  delegate  of  the  National 

Gallery  of  Canada. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Graham  received  grants 
from  the  University  and  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  to  permit  him  t.< 
spend  five  months,  from  April  to  Septem 
ber,  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  in  the 
study  of  Cretan  and  Mycenaean  palaces 
of  the  Bronze  Age.  Dr.  Graham  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Publications  Committee 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies.   Princeton,  on  October  9. 

Professor  G.  S.  Vickers  has  returned 
from  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  France 
on  a  Nuffield  grant  for  the  collection  of 
materials  in  a  study  of  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury  French    Illumination. 

The  following  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy  attended  the  Ninth 
General  Assembly  of  the  International 
Astronomical  Union  in  Dublin  in  Sep- 
tember:   Professors  J.   F.   Heard.  Donald 

f Continued  on   next   page) 
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A  MacRae,  Helen  S.  Hogg,  Ruth  J. 
Northcott  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Oke.  At  these 
meetings  Professor  Hogg  was  named 
president  of  the  sub-commission  on  Vari- 
able Stars  in  Globular  Clusters,  and  Pro- 
fessor  Heard  president  of  the  sub-com- 
mission on  Standard  Radial  Velocity 
Stars.  During  the  summer  Professor  Mac- 
Rae also  attended  a  symposium  on  Radio 
Astronomy  in  Manchester,  and  Professor 
Heard  a  symposium  on  Schmidt  Tele- 
scopes  in   Hamburg. 

Professor  M.  W.  Bannan  gave  a  paper 
at  the  meeting  of  Section  V,  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada,  June  5-8.  Professors 
Bannan.  R.  F.  Cain,  and  J.  Morgan- 
Jones  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  at 
East  Lansing,  September  5—9. 

Professor  R.  F.  Cain  attended  by  invi- 
tation a  symposium  on  the  Therapy  of 
Fungus  Diseases  at  the  University  of 
California  Medical  Center,  Westwood, 
June  23-25.  Professor  Cain  spent  part 
of  July  doing  mycological  field  work  in 
Wyoming. 

Professor  Cain  and  Professor  J.  F. 
Morgan-Jones  attended  the  foray  of  the 
Mycological  Society  of  America  at  Kellog 
Gull  Lake  Biological  Station,  Michigan, 
September   2-5. 

Walter  M.  Tovell  has  accepted  mem- 
bership on  the  Mining  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  Universal 
and  International  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in   Brussels,  Belgium,  in    1958. 

Professor  George  W.  Brown  attended 
the  American  Foreign  Policy  Conference 
at  Colgate  University,  July  11—14,  as  a 
member  of  the  panel  on  Canadian-Amer- 
ican relations. 

Professors  D.  J.  McDougall  and  J.  B. 
Conacher  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Catholic  Historical  Asso- 
ciation held  at  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
October  13-14.  Professor  McDougall's 
paper  was  on  "The  History  of  Catholic- 
ism in  England,  1850-1950,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Conacher's  was  on  "The  Reforma- 
tion in  England — a  Reconsideration  of 
Henry   VIII's   Break   from   Rome." 

Professor  B.  Wilkinson  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation of  European  Historians  at  Wells 
College,  Aurora,  N.Y.,  October  14—15, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  round-table 
discussion  on  "The  Papacy  and  the  Stace 
in     the     later    Middle     Ages."     He    was 


elected  to  the  executive  committee,  to 
represent   Canadian   members. 

Professor  M.  R.  Powicke  is  giving  a 
series  of  Lectures  to  the  Workers'  Edu- 
cation Association  on  The  Meaning  of 
History." 

Invited  by  the  Colombian  Government 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  Tomas 
Carrasquilla  in  Bogota  and  Medellin. 
Professor  Kurt  Levy  spoke  in  the  Uni- 
versidad Nacional,  Universidad  Javsr- 
iana,  Universidad  de  Antioquia,  Univer- 
sidad de  Medellin,  and  in  the  Bibliotera 
Nacional. 

MEDICINE 

Dr.  C.  H.  Best  received  the  honorarv 
D.Sc.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Maine  on  August  12,  and  delivered  the 
Convocation  address. 

Professor  R.  M.  Janes  has  been  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation of  Clinical  Surgeons. 

The  Donald  C.  Balfour  Lecture  in 
Surgery  was  delivered  by  Sir  Harry  Piatt. 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England  on  October  26,  on 
"The   Back-Ache    Sciatica    Problem." 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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INTRODUCTION     BY     THE 
PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNIVERSITY 


HERE  IS  your  Varsity  Graduate.  This  issue  comes  to 
you  with  the  compliments  of  your  Alma  Mater. 
The  aim  of  this  magazine  is  to  keep  you  informed  of  the 
state  of  your  University. 

It  will  be  a  magazine  for  graduates,  for  diploma  and 
certificate  holders  and  for  former  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity who,  for  one  reason  and  another,  did  not  grad- 
uate, but  whose  interest  has  not  been  lessened  by  that 
circumstance. 

The  Varsity  Graduate  will  carry  news  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  federated  entity,  and  of  the  colleges,  faculties, 
schools  and  other  divisions  which  compose  it.  In  this 
issue  we  inaugurate  this  policy  with  twelve  pages  of 
college  and  faculty  news,  the  product  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  meet  the  requests  of  graduates  for  information 
about  their  own  teachers,  classrooms,  residences  and 
playing  fields. 

From  1900  to  the  late  1940's,  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Alumni  Association  published  The  University  of 
Toronto  Monthly.  Shortly  after  the  second  World  War, 
the  University  itself  published  a  pocket-size  periodical, 
known  and  warmly  remembered  as  the  Varsity  Grad- 
uate. Simultaneously  the  Association  issued  a  modest 
supplementary  news-letter  known  as  the  Alumni  Bul- 
letin. When,  in  1949.  the  Varsity  Graduate  was  with- 
drawn, the  Alumni  Bulletin  picked  up  the  threads  again, 
to  develop  and  mature  into  the  quarterly  of  1953-55 
which  has  been  received  and  read  by  contributors  to  the 
Association's  Alumni  Fund.  Following  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  Autumn  1955  issue  of  this  quarterly. 
the  Universitv  was  requested  by  the  Association  to  take 
the  Alumni  Bulletin  under  its  wing.  This  the  University 
has  agreed  to  do.  The  new  publisher  has  reverted  to  the 
title  familiarized  under  the  editorship  of  Kenneth  Edey. 
and  now  presents  the  Varsity  Graduate,  no  longer  pocket 
si/e.  with  the  former  editor  of  the  Alumni  Bulletin. 
C.  G.  M.  Grier,  at  the  helm. 

Besides  including  news  and  pictures,  the  Varsity 
Graduate  will  reflect  the  developments,  aspirations  and 


problems  of  the  University.  The  University  of  Toronto 
plays  an  important  role  in  educational  matters  in  Ontario 
and  in  Canada ;  ideas  and  trends  which  have  a  bearing 
on  that  role  will  be  reported  and  criticized.  As  an  inter- 
preter of  the  University  to  its  graduates,  the  magazine 
will  have  no  axe  to  grind,  nor  will  a  Damoclean  sword 
of  censorship  hang  over  the  head  of  the  Editor.  Com- 
ments and  criticisms  of  University  policy  from  readers 
of  the  Varsity  Graduate,  out  of  their  greater  knowledge 
of  conditions  beyond  the  academic  halls,  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

The  range  of  the  Varsity  Graduate  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  the  contents  of  this  issue:  personal  notes 
on  graduates,  the  doings  of  the  staff,  the  new  chap?l  of 
Trinity  College,  the  75th  anniversary  of  The  Varsity,  a 
story  on  the  highly  successful  Campus  Co-operative  Resi- 
dences, college  and  faculty  news,  the  season's  footba1!. 
the  amazingly  active  programme  of  intramural  athletics, 
a  letter  from  Oxford,  the  story  of  an  outstanding  medical 
graduate  of  1893,  and  echoes  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association. 

The  Editor  Mr.  C.  G.  M.  Grier,  is  a  former  student 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  a  former  Headmaster  of  Bishop's  College 
School,  Lennoxville.  He  is  alert  to  educational  trends 
and  problems.  Readers  of  the  Alumni  Bulletin  will  be 
familiar  with  the  trenchancy  of  his  style  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  approach.  He  is  eminently  qualified  for  his 
task — to  make  the  Varsity  Graduate  a  source  of  interest 
and  pride  to  the  members  of  the  University's  family. 
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Our  mend  The  Varsity 


75th   ANNIVERSARY 


A  48'page  anniversary  issue  of  our  distinguished 
contemporary  was  published  on  November  29th. 


MORLEV  CALLAGHAN,  in  The  Varsity  Story, 
had  this  to  say  about  The  Varsity  staffers:  — 
"They  all  sat  around  on  the  tables  like  professional  news- 
paper people  who  have  just  put  their  paper  to  bed.  The 
men  were  always  in  their  shirt-sleeves.  Some  of  them 
wore  green  eye-shades.  Citizens  who  were  liberated  from 
the  confines  of  their  own  colleges,  they  wrote  for  their 
own  amusement  mocking  editorials  which  were  never 
printed:  they  wrote  snatches  of  poetry."  The  eyeshades 
have  gone  and  the  scene  has  shifted  from  the  U.  of  T. 
Press  to  the  Old  Observatory  and  North  Yonge  Street, 
but  there  is  still  relief  from  tension  when  the  paper  is 
on  its  way  to  the  printer. 

In  basement  rooms  55  and  55a  of  the  Old  Observa- 
tory The  Varsity  is  put  together  five  nights  a  week  for 
approximately  ninety  nights  in  the  school  year.  But  it  is 
not  just  a  job  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening.  The 
doors  of  55  and  55a  open  at  nine  in  the  morning  when 
a  stack  of  mail  and  papers  arrives,  when  the  mail  is 
distributed  and  the  papers  exchanged  with  other  uni- 
versities are  put  into  their  slots.  The  tempo  is  slow  in 
comparison  with  the  speed  of  the  late  hours  of  the 
previous  night,  but  the  serious  work  of  the  day  has 
begun. 

The  first  task  is  the  chief  task  of  the  morning — 
criticising  the  paper  of  the  night  before.  But  other 
people  wander  in.  How  did  the  centre  spread  work  out? 
Was  the  balance  all  right?  Were  the  headlines  the  right 
size?  Someone  doesn't  like  the  front  page:  others  think 
it's  the  best  yet.  A  story  was  printed  with  a  technical 
mistake:  another  had  a  very  good  opening  paragraph, 
and  the  editorial  .  .  .  nobody  liked  that,  except  the 
editors  who  have  come  in  and  are  now  besieged  with 
questions. 

There's  a  post-mortem  which  lasts  most  of  the  morn- 
ing but  there  is  another  day's  paper  to  be  put  together. 

Is  there  any  news?  The  news  book,  where  a  record  of 
events  is  kept,  is  consulted.  The  pickings  are  lean:  one 
debate,  one  lecture  in  a  series  and  some  interf acuity 
games.  Some  news,  then,  must  be  found.  Reporters  are 
assigned  to  the  stories  there  are.  Others,  when  available, 
are  sent  out  to  track  down  rumours,  to  check  with 
Simcoe  Hall,  with  the  Alumni,  with  the  Hart  House 
Committees.  From  this  point  on.  the  activity  on  campus 
is  harder  to  follow. 

In  the  afternoon  jobs  and  people  multiply.  Phone 
messages  must  be  followed  up:  planning  must  be  done 
for  the  next  week  as  well  as  for  the  next  issue.  The 
whole  thing  breaks  down  into  a  series  of  actions  each 
interrupted  by  another.  At  some  point  in  the  afternoon, 
all  being  well,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  University 
Press  staff  will  drop  in.  read  a  number  of  papers,  make 
up  a  column  of  news  from  them  and  send  telegrams  of 
important  news  to  be  filed  for  other  papers.  The  Forum 
editor  will  come  in  to  plan  the  next  week's  Forum.  The 
Features  Editor  will  be  in.  at  least  long  enough  to 
gather  up  some  staff  to  go  out  for  coffee.  Sports  re- 
porters come  in  fresh  from  the  games  and  chock  up 
their  scores  on  the  typewriter.  The  Art.  Music  and 
Drama  editor  will  arrive  to  sort  out  reviews,  tickets  and 
publicity  releases. 

About    supper   time    the    concentrated    work    on    the 


night's  paper  begins,  although  evervone  knows  that  if 
preparations  are  not  made  in  the  afternoon  the  paper 
will  never  get  out  for  the  1 1 :  30  final  deadline.  The  night 
News  Editor  comes  in  now  and  starts  the  job  of  re- 
writing all  publicity  hand-outs  and  helping  new  re- 
porters with  their  style.  The  lay-out  man  should  be  in 
any  minute  to  organise  the  stories.  He  must  first  make- 
sure  that  there  is  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  the 
top  right-hand  corner  of  page  one.  After  that  the  task 
is  easy.  It's  just  a  question  of  making  sure  that  there  is 
enough  material  available.  The  editors,  all  else  being 
well,  will  retire  into  their  cubby-hole  to  write  and  re- 
write on  some  subject  which  has  been  rankling  in  the 
subconscious  for  years — or  even  minutes. 

There  is  a  rush  of  reporters  returning  with  facts  and 
of  photographers  trailing  wet  rolls  of  negatives,  holding 
them  to  the  light,  recommending  one  and  disappearing 
to  make  a  print.  All  these  people  are  distinguishable  by 
their  jobs.  But  who  are  all  those  hangers-on?  Those 
new  and  unidentified  bodies  in  the  office?  Some  are 
publicity  men  seeking  coverage  for  their  show  or  club. 
Some  are  friends  and  relations,  dropping  in  for  a 
friendly  or  relationly  chat.  Some  are  prospective  dates, 
who  have  been  brought  down  to  be  impressed.  Some 
want  to  borrow  a  typewriter  to  render  legible  their  latest 
masterpiece.  They  all  add  something,  for  discussion  is 
the  beginning  of  most  copy. 

At  about  ten-thirty  there  is  a  lull.  Though  a  lot  of 
work  remains  to  be  done,  it  is  human  nature  to  think 
the  worst  is  over.  Scouts  are  sent  to  the  Arbor  Room 
for  pick-me-ups.  Imperceptibly  at  first  the  pace  mounts, 
grows  furious  with  the  approach  of  deadline.  There  are 
three  stories  to  be  finished;  most  of  the  headlines  have 
to  be  written.  Activity  reaches  a  climax  when  the  entire 
staff  pitches  in  for  the  last  bit  of  layout  and,  with  a 
feeling  of  triumph  over  circumstances  (if  not  of  pleasure 
at  what  has  been  done)  hands  the  final  bag  of  copy  to 
be  run  up  to  the  press  on  North  Yonge  Street.  Coffee, 
and  then  bed,  while  the  presses  roll  and  the  paper  is 
made  ready  for  the  final  consummation  of  morning 
delivery. 


The  Varsity  has  been  published  for  75  years.  For 
thirty  years  it  came  out  weekly.  Later,  it  was  published 
three  times  a  week,  and  by  1920  had  been  established 
as  a  daily.  Naturally,  the  character  of  the  material 
changed  with  the  growth  of  the  University  and  with 
a  greater  number  of  issues  per  year.  The  content  of  the 
early  issues  was  rather  akin  to  that  of  Saturday  Night 
at  present.  Almost  all  the  stories  were  written  as  per- 
sonal comments  and  the  editors  were  able  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  most  minute  changes  in  any  depart- 
ment. Frogs  and  other  animals  taken  on  strength  for 
dissection  by  the  science  department  were  not  for- 
gotten. 

The  three-a-week  Varsity  was  less  chatty  and  more 
newsy.  Already  it  was  serving  the  purpose  of  a  bulletin 
board  to  coordinate  the  different  federated  parts  of  the 
University,  and  there  is  some  attempt  to  confine  edi- 
torial  opinion   to  a  set  page.   From   this   point  on   the 
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changes  in  journalistic  style  are  more  01  less  parallel  t<> 
the  changes  taking  place  in  professional  journalists  pub- 
lications.  No  more  1 1  *  <  -  long-winded  sentences  and  the 
classical  allusions,  but  rather  an  attempl  t«>  be  as  an 
,ul  loi  .1  roronto  paper  puts  in  in  an  early  Vanity 
fresh  and  spicy.  With  these  changes  in  ^t \  l<-  and  formal 
have  come  changes  in  editorial  policy,  In  IHHo  The 
Varsity  was  in  favoui  ol  co-education.  In  1883  it  was 
agin  it  One  yeai  an  editoi  will  put  more  emphasis  <>n 
local  events,  one  year  on  politics,  one  year  on  pro- 
fessional  writing,  i>n«-  yeai  on  experimentation  and 
imaginative  essays,  anothei  yeai  on  more  .hk  oi  more 
sports  coverage  Yet  with  all  this  change  and  apparenl 
lack  of  consistency,  there  is  a  fairly  even  approach  to 
the  handling  of  student  matter.  In  the  fiftieth  An- 
niversary issue  a  staffer  writes:  "In  its  fifty-yeai  career 
.is  periodica]  and  daily,  The  Varsity  lias  done  two 
things.  It  has  endeavoured  to  adopt  strong  policies  and 
to  mould  student  opinion  in  accordance  with  them; 
and  through  the  medium  of  its  news  and  correspond- 
ence columns  it  has  reflected  the  passing  phases  of 
student  thought  and  activity."    The  same  can  lie  s.iid  of 

The  Varsity  now.  Whatever  the  relative  intelligence  and 
capabilities  oi  its  editors  and  staffers,  it  has  always  faced 
issues  squarely   and    it   has   never  hern   afraid   to  sav 

what  it  felt  must  he  said,  even  in  the  face  of  official 
opposition.  This  obstinacy  and  independence  has  some- 
times led  the  paper  into  extreme  positions,  hut  it  is  at 
least  an  assurance  of  moral  courage  and  responsibility 

to  the  maintenance  of  freedom.  In  the  many  run-ins 
which  student  editors  have  had  with  authority,  the 
editors  have  nearly  always  emerged  with  credit. 

The  factor  which  marks  the  success  of  The  Varsity 
is  that  its  name  always  manages  to  provoke  a  reaction 
from  its  readers.  It  is  not  always  a  favourahle  reaction. 
Some  o.iders  rant,  splutter  and  mutter  abuses.  Others 
find  it  a  rallying  point  for  unenthusiasm.  For  some  it  is 
a  phrase  to  explain  everything  evil  in  University  society. 
There  are  those — the  most  disturbing  perhaps — who 
take  a  stand  of  serious  and  scholarly  disapproval  and 
question  the  very  existence  of  the  paper  on  grounds  of 
sanity. 


Is  The  Varsity  good,  or  even  useful?  Does  it  perform 
the  function  that  might  be  demanded  from  a  paper  of 
its  size  and  scope?  Is  it  an  adequate  answer  to  the  need 
foi  unity  that  exists  within  the  Universitv?  And  is  there 
any  relation  between  The  Varsity  and  the  Purpose  of 
a  University? 

That  it  is  useful,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  a 
means  of  communication  on  the  campus,  of  informing 
students  of  different  faculties  about  what  they  have 
done  or  might  like  to  do.  It  provides  space  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  ideas  that  are  important  to  undergraduates: 
it  provides  an  outlet  for  at  least  certain  types  of  under- 
graduate writing.  It  is  a  training  ground  for  all  stu- 
dents interested  in  journalism,  and  gives  them  an 
opportunity  of  combining  a  more  general  course  with 
practical  experience  in  writing.  There  is  no  course  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Varsity 
Staffers  in  the  past  have  prided  themselves  on  the  train- 
ing they  have  received,  free  from  the  inhibiting 
atmosphere  of  home-work  and  text-book  journalistic 
ling. 

The  training  that  The  Varsity  gives  is  useful  not  only 
to  those  who  are  set  upon  a  professional  writing  career. 
The  news-story  encourages  a  student  to  clarify  his 
thoughts  and  gives  him  practice  in  stating  them  clearly, 
quickly  and  concisely  -a  faculty  which  is  very  useful  in 
writing  exams,  and  which  for  some  reason  does  not  seem 
to  be  developed  by  the  writing  of  essays.  Furthermore. 
The  Varsity  acts  as  a  critic  in  all  student  affairs,  a 
function  which  can  make  it  highly  unpopular,  but  which 
is  surely  a  necessary  function  for  any  campus  newspaper. 
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Jobs  and  people  multiply 

It  is  true  that  although  The  Varsity  is  certainly  use- 
ful, its  quality,  because  it  is  a  student  paper,  is  bound 
to  vary.  Had  one  day,  it  ma\  he  excellent  the  next.  It 
cannot  claim  a  single  consistency. 

This  very  flexibility  is  one  of  its  highest  virtues.  A 
university  paper  such  as  The  Varsity  has  an  advantage 
over  a  strictly  professional  paper  in  that  it  has  a  greater 
freedom  of  experimentation  and  originality.  Moreover, 
it  is  less  hound  by  external  pressures  which  might  force 
other  papers  to  compromise  their  ideals;  it  can  he.  in 
some  respects,  more  \ital.  Its  community  is  a  university, 
and  to  some  extent  it  speaks  for  this  community. 

The  fact  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  brought 
home  to  me  the  value  of  The  Varsity  and  lias  con- 
vinced me  that  its  existence  is  justified,  is  that  for 
seventy-five  years  it  has  been  the  onlv  source  of  accurate 
information  about  the  undergraduate  side  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  climate  of  contemporary  opinion.  Thus. 
because  it  has  been  true  to  its  function  in  the  past,  is 
now.  and  will  be  in  the  future,  The  Varsity  is  an  in- 
valuable part  of  student  life. 

WENDY  MICHES E I : 
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CAMPUS 
CO-OPERATIVE 


Its  primary  purpose  is  to  pre 
vide  lovvcost  residence  for 
the  students  who  have  most 
need  of  it. 


A  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  can  be  a  revelation 
in  democracy. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 
D.  C.  F.  FAYLE 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  student  is  plagued  with  certain 
eternal  problems — among  them  the  April  Doom,  the 
opposite  sex,  and  the  high  cost  of  education.  For  the 
first  two  there  is,  regrettably,  no  collective  remedy;  the 
third  produces  public  comment  from  the  Varsity  and 
private  comment  over  innumerable  cups  of  coffee — but 
no  effective  solution.  Like  religion  and  politics,  it  seems 
to  have  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  conversation. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  aspect  of  the  Campus  Co- 
operative Residence,  Inc.,  is  that  it  offers  a  resounding 
and  satisfying  answer  to  the  student  economic  dilemma. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  a  low-cost  residence 
for  the  students  who  have  most  need  of  it.  But  along 
with  this,  it  offers  the  broadening  influence  of  life  among 
a  literal  cross-section  of  students.  "In  fact,"  they  will 
admit,  "we  think  it's  one  of  the  most  thorough-going 
democratic  organizations  that  you'll  find  anywhere  to- 
day." 

A  few  figures  help  to  support  their  claims.  Double 
room  rents  are  $16.00  per  month;  board  is  $32.50  per 
month;  total  charges  for  two  terms  of  residence  are 
approximately  $325.00— about  $150  to  $200  less  than 
the  standard  rates  of  university  residence.  From  this, 
about  ten  per  cent  is  returned  to  the  members  each  year 
in  Co-operative  dividends.  And  the  $45,000.00  business 
is  owned   and  operated  solely  by  its  student  members. 

This  impressive  movement  began  in  the  Christmas 
vacation  of  1936,  when  a  group  of  undergraduates  from 
Victoria  College  attended  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment Conference  in  Indianapolis.  It  was  led  by  Dr. 
Toyohiko  Kagawa,  a  Japanese  Christian,  who  was 
keenly  interested  in  co-operatives.  The  Toronto  students 
began  to  study  his  ideas,  realizing  the  need  for  a  low-cost 
residence  at  the  University,  and  seeing  the  possibility 
that  a  co-op  might  provide  it. 


The  "Student  Co-operative  Residence"  was  opened 
the  following  September,  through  the  energetic  efforts 
of  Arthur  Dayfoot,  Archie  Manson.  Donald  McLean, 
and  Alex  Sim.  The  twelve  original  members  lived  in  a 
partially  furnished  house  rented  at  cost  from  Victoria 
College.  In  those  early  days  idealism  ran  high,  though 
the  facilities  were  not  the  best,  and  elegance  cheerfully 
gave  way  to  economy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Co-op  were  settled  in 
that  first  pioneering  year.  The  constitution  was  de- 
veloped; the  government  was  established;  the  work 
schedule — applying  to  all  members — was  devised;  a  re- 
serve fund  was  tucked  away;  the  ideals  and  methods  of 
the  co-operative  movement  were  absorbed;  and  Mrs. 
Mimms,  the  cook,  was  hired. 

When  the  first  hazardous  year  was  passed,  the  Co-op 
found  it  had  survived.  New  members  abounded,  and 
each  year  the  Reserve  Fund  grew.  The  experience  of 
trial  and  error  was  put  to  good  advantage.  And  the 
Co-op  throve. 

In  1939  began  the  era  of  expansion,  with  the  addition 
of  another  house.  And  in  1941,  the  Co-op  mushroomed 
into  five  houses — one  of  them  a  singular  landmark  in 
its  history,  the  Urwick  House  for  girls 

The  Co-op  abandoned  the  protective  wing  of  Vic- 
toria College  in  the  following  year,  and  became  incor- 
porated under  the  Companies'  Act  of  Ontario  as  "the 
Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc."  It  may  be  true 
that,  as  one  member  phrased  it,  "Vic  just  couldn't  hold 
us".  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Co-op  was  coming  into  its 
own,  with  its  full  share  of  responsibilities  and  inde- 
pendence. Nonetheless  there  was  much  for  the  new 
company  to  learn,  from  the  expense  of  certain  types 
of  heating,  to  the  mysterious  nature  of  landlords. 

So   the   first   ten   years   of   the   Co-op   were   spent   in 
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mortgaging   and    leasing     Its   motto   was   "biggei    and 

bi i  .tiul  bigger",  and  with  all  the  energiej  thai  went 

into  expansion,  there  was  little  attention  01  money  left 
toi  improving  the  "fairly  primitive"  living  conditions. 
Kut  aitei  the  wai  the  Co-op  became  increasingly 
wealthy,  giving  itself  up  to  "luxuries  unheard  <>t  in  t In 
old  days".  The  lust  ol  these  was  Sow  Milk  Paint 

Sout  milk  had  always  Inrn  saved  foi  cottage  cheese, 
in  the  Co-op  system.  Kut  in  l'Mo,  .1  Czechoslovakian 
genius  announced  to  his  fellow  members  that  he  had 
developed  a  bettei  use  for  it  namely,  .1  paint  to  covei 
thru  ding)  walls  The  houses  soon  took  on  a  remark- 
ahK  brightei  tone  1  he  new  paint  was  thin,  admittedly, 
and  it  had  a  tendency  to  rub  off  on  any  suit  thai  was 

leaned    against    it       "but    in    those    days,    not    mans    ol    us 

had  suits  anyway". 

I  he  present  Co-op  luxury-ridden  though  it  may  be, 
and  covered   now    with   a   more   conventional   type   of 

paint      eonsists   ol    lour   houses:    Rochdale,    named    altei 

the  town  ol  Rochdale,  England,  where  the  present  co- 
operative movement  began  in  181'?:  Kagawa,  named 
loi  the  man  who  directly  inspired  the  Co-op:  Webb, 
named  in  honor  of  Beatrice  Webb,  who  with  her  hus- 
band  Sidney  has  stimulated  the  co-operative  movement 

in  England  and  America;  and  Tompkim  the  women's 
residence  named  lor  Father  "Jimmy"  Tompkins  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
co-operative  movement  among  the  fishers  and  miners 
in   the    Maritimes. 

Rules  in  the  residences  are  made  and  enforced  by 
the  actual  occupants  of  the  house.  Some  of  these  rules 
might   he   frowned   upon  by  the  adherents  of  a   more 

rigid  and  disciplined  system,  hut  in  the  Co-op  they  seem 


to  function  nicely.  1  he  emphasis  1-  not  laid  on  the  rule, 
hut  on  the  individual's  responsibility. 

I  he  bedrOOmi  Oi   the  Co-op  ale  suhstant  lalK    the   s.mi' 
as   the    looms  ol    almost    anv   oldei    umveisitv    lesidei.. 

often  overcrowded,  usually  messy,  and  rarely  overbur- 
dened with  charm.  Kut  several  ol  the  members  have 
done  much  in  the  line  ol  individual  improvement  eithei 
by  hanging  then  own  paintings,  01  making  1  built-in 
desk-and-bookcase  combination.  One  boy  assembled  his 
own  hJfidelity  record  play  1 .  anothei  balanced  an  in- 
tricate mobile  in  the  cornet  <>i  his  room.  Anothei  enter- 
prising male  went  so  lai  as  to  install  his  own  bar,  Com- 
plete with  a  large  variety  <>i  glasses  and  a  supply  oi 
impeccably  white  towels. 

The  dining-room     proudly  claimed  by   its  owners  as 
'"the  duly  co-educational  dining  hall  on  the  campus!" 
in   Rochdale  scims  all  ol   the  one   lumdied  members, 

with,  the  help  of  Klsie.  the  cook,  and  Louise,  hei  assis- 
tant     Elsie    is    one    of    the    most    \eneiahle    ol     the    Co-op 

institutions;  a  genius  ol  <i  onoinv.  she  has  managed  foi 
eight  years  to  keep  her  flock  lull  and  happy   on  $5.00 

each    a    week. 

Another  important  institution  is  Mortimer,  who  was 
purchased  from  the  Humane  Society  foi  one  dollar  to 
soke    the    problem    of    mice.    Like    most    ol     the    Co-op 

investments,  Mortimei  proved  to  he  a  wise  one.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  assumption,  Mortimer  turned  out 

to  be  not  only  Female,  hut  Prolific,  and  she  has  annually 

produced  a  sizeable  dividend. 

Rochdale  also  boasts  of  two  common  rooms  —the 
upper  one  with  a  piano  and  an  ah  ol  quiet  gentility, 
the  basement  one  with  a  rhess  table,  a  record  player, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  limpid  relaxation.  Here  one  finds 
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the  magazines  supplied  by  the  management  and  chosen 
by  the  vote  of  the  members — a  wide  assortment  ranging 
from  Time,  Life  and  New  Liberty  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  Saturday  Night.  Here,  too,  one  encounters 
the  tranquil  snatches  of  relaxation,  the  after-dinner  sing- 
songs, or  the  furious  bull-sessions  for  which  the  Co-op 
is  noted. 

Among  its  other  unique  features,  the  Co-op  claims 
"the  only  grey  and  white  piano  in  existence".  When 
this  "unbelievable  refinement"  was  first  acquired,  there 
was  endless  debate  as  to  the  colour  it  should  be  painted. 
Various  schools  of  thought  on  the  subject  developed — 
the  modernists,  for  example,  who  favored  a  strong,  vivid 
combination,  and  the  traditionalists;  who  tended  toward 
a  more  subdued  tone.  The  issue  was  finally  settled  when 
they  came  down  to  breakfast  one  morning  to  discover 
a  proudly  grey  and  white  piano  in  the  centre  of  the 
dining  room.  Some  determined  individual  had  answered 
the  question  for  himself,  and  grey  and  white  it  has  re- 
mained. 

Here,  in  the  Rochdale  common  rooms  and  dismantled 
dining  room,  the  much-heralded  Co-op  parties  are  held. 
"Actually,"  admitted  one  member,  in  search  of  under- 
statement, "the  whole  social  make-up  of  the  Co-op  is 
absolutely  tremendous."  One  of  the  favorite  Co-op  slo- 
gans is  "Parties  Make  the  World  Go  Round",  or  "You 
Can't  Beat  Fun".  Fun — in  abundance — seems  to  be  the 
end  result  of  the  annual  $3.00  social  fee  paid  by  each 
member,  and  spent  by  the  Social  Convenor  and  his 
Committee.  Parties  in  general  are  frequent,  often  spon- 
taneous, and  always  inexpensive. 

But  the  special  and  traditional  parties,  apart  from 
the  Formal,  are  the  Halloween  Masquerade  and  the 
Christmas  Dinner.  Imagination  is  the  onlv  criterion  for 
the  outfits  that  appear  on  Halloween.  And  the  Christmas 
dinner,  served  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  is  marked  by 
the  exchange  of  small  gifts  and  "one  of  our  fabulous 
parties". 

The  social  climax  of  the  year  is  the  Co-op  Formal  in 
March,  held  last  year  in  the  Chiropractors'  Hall  on 
Bloor  Street.  A  good  many  alumni  returned  for  this, 
and  attendance  from  the  Co-op  members  themselves 
was  ninety-five  percent.  The  cost  of  the  dance — includ- 
ing corsage  and  boutonniere — was  $1.50  per  couple. 
"We  just  shopped  around  for  the  right  little  florist,  and 
got  a  good  buy  on  some  roses",  one  member  explained. 
(An  old  member  who  had  dropped  in  for  a  reminiscence 
snorted,  "Huh!  The  first  formal  cost  two  bits,  and  that 
was  for  the  cab",  but  his  observation  was  ignored.) 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  note  about  last  year's 
formal  was  the  entertainment,  produced  by  two  of  the 
top  names  on  Canada's  night-life  circuit,  and  provided 


by  George  King — a  "fabulous  character",  and  a  story 
in  himself. 

In  1914,  George  King  was  a  Japanese  student  in  his 
last  year  oi  arts  at  Victoria,  and  a  member  of  the  Co-op. 
Part  of  his  university  career  had  been  financed  by  sing- 
ing in  dance  bands.  So  when  he  became  blind,  he  began 
the  George  King  Entertainment  Service — after  first  get- 
ting his  arts  degree.  His  business  now  has  developed 
into  the  largest  service  of  its  kind  in  Canada — and  he  is 
still  living  at  the  Co-op,  as  its  only  non-student  member. 

From  last  year's  social  system,  three  marriages  de- 
veloped— "which  represents  six  percent  of  our  total 
population".  This  high  percentage  may  have  been  partly 
stimulated  by  the  two  married  couples  living  on  the 
third  floor  of  Rochdale.  They  represented  the  beginning 
of  an  attempt  to  open  a  house  for  married  students — 
but  since  the  Co-op  didn't  have  a  house  to  offer,  the 
third  floor  of  Rochdale  had  to  do. 

The  idea  of  such  a  residence  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  present,  since  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  com- 
promise arrangement  was  an  unsatisfactory  one,  and 
not  particularly  good  for  the  couples  invoked.  But  last 
year,  it  added  an  interesting  note  to  the  ever-adaptable 
Co-op — particularly  when  the  editors  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  were  expecting  their  first  baby.  Issues  of  the 
paper  diminished  considerably  as  the  time  progressed. 
A  Wednesday  notice  would  announce:  "The  next  issue 
of  the  Brief  will  appear  on  Friday,  due  to  unavoidable 
delay";  and  a  Friday  notice  would  read:  "Sorry  again — 
next  Wednesday  for  sure!"  Journalistic  endeavor  and 
approaching  parenthood  admittedly  may  not  mix  well, 
but  the  Co-op  found  it  a  pleasant  wav  to  acquire  a  new 
member. 

Periodically,  the  Co-op  will  have  a  fling  at  "good 
clean  fun",  with  water-fights.  One  nostalgic  veteran  of 
many  battles  recounted  "the  classic  fight  of  Kagawa". 
featuring  the  First  Floor  vs.  the  Second  Floor.  As  his- 
tory would  have  it,  the  First  ran  out  of  water,  and  was 
forced  into  hiding.  Rather  than  see  the  end  of  a  good 
thing,  the  Third  Floor  (a)  supplied  the  First  with 
water;  (b)  informed  the  Second  of  the  First's  position; 
and  (c)  stood  back  and  watched  the  fun.  Our  hero  (a 
Third  Floor  man,  of  course)  recalled  with  delight  that 
"we  didn't  even  get  wet !" 

Among  the  other  active  enterprises  of  the  Co-op  are 
frequent  and  forcible  exchanges  of  kitchen  tables  and 
front  doors,  with  the  girls  of  Tompkins  inevitably  getting 
the  worst  of  it  all. 

The  work-chart,  posted  in  a  conspicuous  spot  on  the 
dining  room  wall,  represents  another  important  aspect 
of  co-operative  living — four  hours  from  each  member's 
time  per  week,  for  which  he  is  paid  a  standard  rate  of 
$.50  an  hour.  Most  of  the  jobs  are  ordinary  ones — ■ 
housecleaning,  dish-washing  and  related  subjects.  But 
several  of  them  have  a  note  of  distinction,  such  as 
"Pots,  Pans,  and  Potatoes"  and  "Helping  Louise".  One 
boy  seems  to  spend  most  of  his  spare  winter  hours  shovel- 
ling coal  into  the  furnace  of  Webb — the  only  house 
with  such  an  inconvenient  heating  arrangement;  and 
another  is  classified  under  "Garbage".  Perhaps  the  most 
enterprising  category  is  "Sunday  Dinner",  prepared  by 
two  chemical  engineers  in  the  absence  of  Elsie. 

Part  of  the  Co-op  claim  to  be  "one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough-going democratic  organizations"  stems  from  the 
work-chart  and  the  labour  it  represents.  More  of  it. 
however,  is  derived  from  the  actual  government.  The 
responsible  positions — and  they  entail  a  considerable 
amount  of  responsibility,  with  a  dose  of  "invaluable  ex- 
perience" thrown  in — are  exchanged  twice  a  year,  and 
every  member  is  encouraged  to  hold  one  at  some  time 
or  other.  Questions  of  policy  and  details  of  manage- 
ment are  handled  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  all 
the  important  issues  must  be  ratified  by  the  members  at 
a  General  Meeting.  "And  just  try  to  railroad  something 
through,"  complained  one  director.  "Sure  as  hell  they'll 
scream  about  it." 
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I  In-  managing  hierarch)  responsible  foi  the  entin 
administration  does  not  always  function  flawlessly, 
I  Im-\  still  speak  ol  one  anxious  young  Pun  basing  \  •'  nl 
who,  in  Ins  zesl  loi  cleanliness  and  eye  foi  bargains, 
over-estimated  the  necessary  numbei  "I  nn>|>v  "Foi  a 
while,"  recalled  one  member,  "it  was  likr  the  Sorcerer's 
Apprentice  around  here  the  darned  mops  poppini 
iu>  matter  w  here  you  tui  ned 

\  meeting  ol  the  Board  « > I  Directors  can  I"-  .1  re 
tion  in  democracy     \i  one  typical  conclave,  held  .i I >« >i  1 1 
the  kitchen  table  and  along  the  sink  .it    rompkins,  the 
I  )ircctors : 

arranged  for  the  use  i>l  .1  powei  s.m  to  complete 
Minn-  ni-w    building 

discussed  .1  Landlady  and  a  disputed  hole  in  the 
back  fence; 

pted  several  applications  foi  Associate  Member- 
ship entitling  one  primarily  to  social  privileges)  from 
old  members  and  interested  students; 

took  up  .1  collection  of  pennies  for  the  numerous 
small  Halloween  callers  who  wen-  invading  the  house; 

decided   .1   course  ol    action   for  the  collection  of 
il  prominent  and  long-overdue  debts; 

discovered  that  in  order  to  make  a  V  profil  on 
a  box  of  Kleenex,  om-  must  fust  invest  in  500  boxes; 

levied  .1  fine  on  three  members  for  failing  to  put 

in  the  required   work  hours; 

and  censured  their  Chairman  for  consistently  fail- 
ing to  make  his  bed  (despite  his  claims  that  his  arrange- 
ment was  "fai    more  hygienic"). 

Am  problem-  -from  a  leaky  bathtub  tap  to  a  more 
serious  judgmenl  on  any  individual  member  may  find 
its  way  to  tin-  Board  of  Directors.  And  in  an  organ- 
ization of  this  size,  problems  naturally  seem  to  thrive. 
The  important  thing  is  not  that  tho  problems  are 
created,  but  that  through  an  elastic  and  efficient  organ 
of  government,  the  Co-op  has  a  way  to  find  its  own 
solutions. 

One  indispensable  member  of  the  management  is  the 
Medical  Inspector,  charged  with  the  task  of  inspecting 
the  various  houses  for  order  and  cleanliness.  His — or 
hei  periodic  "surprise  raids"  can  be  alarmingly  effec- 
tive, and  result  in  an  amiable  competition  between  the 
houses  over  the  annual  cash  award  for  the  most  con- 
sistent house-keeping.  But  a  more  important  job  is  his 
administration  of  the  Medical  Insurance  Fund,  which 
pays  bills  up  to  $15.00  from  the  compulsory  $3.00  in- 
surance fee.  The  Fund  began  one  year  when  one  student 
suffered  a  broken  ankle  and  an  appendectomy  in  one 
term,  and  it  has  worked  out  well,  thanks  to  a  largely 
healthy  membership. 

The  business  system  of  the  Co-op  is  one  which  evolved 
bv  trial  and  error.  The  members  hire  a  full-time  secre- 
tary to  keep  their  accounts  in  order,  but  they  have  not 
always  been  fortunate  in  their  choice.  One  young  secre- 
tarj  was  found  to  have  been  supporting  the  General 
Manager — rather  handsomely — on  Co-op  funds:  and  a 
male  secretary  was  discovered,  quite  dead,  in  a  Mon- 
treal hotel  room,  after  having  absconded  with  a  large 
share  of  his  employers'  capital. 

The  present  secretary,  Eva,  has  the  help  of  a  board 
of  internal  auditors,  appointed  from  within  the  mem- 
bers to  keep  the  financial  records  in  good  condition. 
Once  a  year,  the  records  are  sent  to  an  auditing  firm, 
and  an  official  statement  is  prepared  for  income  tax 
and  dividend  purposes.  Aside  from  this,  the  advice  <>l 
their  lawyer,  and  the  services  of  an  occasional  plumber. 
tin-  students  manage  the  administration  and  upkeep  of 
the  Co-op  for  themselves. 

One  ol  the  things  that  makes  the  Co-op  unique  among 
residences  is  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  students  that 
composes  it.  At  the  moment,  there  are  representatives 
from  nearly  every  faculty  in  the  university,  and  every 
province  of  Canada — as  well  as  students  from  Latvia, 
^i  ugoslavia,  Germany,  Siam.  India.  Iran,  Lebanon. 
and  the  United  States.  In  one  house  alone  vou  can  find 


.{  r,i  Igian    .1  Nigi  rian    ■■  I  hiti  hraan    a  V"  it   Indian,  •> 
( Izechoalovakian,   ami   .1    Portugi  •    from    Hon      1 
<  >i  1. -  membei   studies  al   Ry<  rson    anothi  •    >t  '  ' 
1 1. ill ;  ami  a  third  is  still  m  high  si  bool.  A  mini 

ii Ireland  is  widel)  known  ami  revered  foi  his  home 

bicw.  concocted  in  tin-  basement  ol   Kagawa.  Bui   die 
piide  of  tin-  Co-op  is  .1  Danish  vi.nlu.iti-  student  who  is 
lecturing  in  mathematics  ami  writing  his  tin-sis  on     1 1 
perbolit  Geometry", 

s..i  1  n-  ol  its  members  < •  t<»  the  University  l>\  rathi  1 

devious  paths.  One,  foi  example    worked  al  tin     \    \ 

Roe   Cot  p.    foi    tWO  Mats,   on   the   CF-100  Canadian    jetS 

Another  worked  in  the  "as  station  that  sold  "the  most 

gas  Ol    an)    station    in   Canada,   bv   aitual    statist  i,  |JM    But 

certainl)  the  most  dramatic  case  is  thai  ol  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  an  oarsman  on  a  sculling  team  who  wenl 
to  Italy  foi  an  international  meet,  and  escaped  with  a 
li iend  from  undei  the  Iron  Cm t. mi 

This  diversity   among   it.  members  helps  to  explain 

the  stimulation  ol  the  Co-op  bull  sessions  the  evening 
Coffee  bleak.   "You   see.   you   Can't   be  small   or   nanow   in 

an  atmosphere  like  this."  om-  student  explained.  "There's 
always  a  new  idea  I'm  you  to  vet.  and  a  new  approach 
that  someone  wants  from  you.  When  I  <am<-  Inn  I 
discovered  what  a  tremendous  experience  othei  people 
can   be."    I  his  may  account    foi    tin-   nostalgia  <>l    the 

alumna    who   wrote,    ".    .    .    but    most    ol    all.    I    miss   the 

conversations  at  collie  tune." 

Despite  its  gaiet)  and  its  passion  lor  parties,  the  Co-op 

holds  a  commendable  academic  record.  During  its  first 
ten  years,  not  a  single  member  failed  his  course;  and 
since  then,  the  rate  has  been  far  below  pat.  "This  is 
probably  because  the  average  guy  who  is  haul  up  for 
money  does  better  than  the  others."  ventured  one  mem- 
ber. "If  a  guy  is  hard  pressed,  he  doesn't  waste  either 
time  or  money." 

Within  the  Co-op.  one  senses  an  enthusiasm,  a  power- 
ful community  spirit,  and  an  intangible  satisfaction  that 
other  students  seem  to  lack.  Its  members  will  <j,i\e  Nati- 
ons reasons  for  this,  and  each  of  them  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  answer. 

"You  really  learn  to  get  along  with  people  .  .  .  it's  a 

tremendous  education,  from  a  business  viewpoint  .  .  . 
you  don't  have  to  have  money  to  have  fun  ...  if  it 
wasn't  for  this  place,  some  of  us  wouldn't  be  at  univer- 
sity now  .  .  .  personally,  you  feel  you're  out  on  your 
own — you're  running  your  life,  not  somebody  else  .  .  . 
it  just  grows  on  you,  that's  all." 

Rut  all  of  them  seem  to  agree  with  the  fervent  mem- 
bei  who  exclaimed.  'The  Co-op  is  home — -and  it's  just 


great!" 


CATHIE  BRFS1  1  V 


January,  1956 
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WINNERS  OF  WAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHI] 


Thomas  C.  Hammond 

Arts  IV,  UC 

Toronto,  WMS 


Norman  A.  Forbes 

App.  Sc.  &  Eng.  IV 

Toronto,  WMS 


Robert  A.  Fenn 

Arts  m  UC 
Weston,  WMS 


John  D.  McFarlane 

ArtsTV  UC 

Toronto,  WMS 


Harriet  A.  Winskill 

Arts  H  UC 
Owen  Sound,  WMS 


W.  E.  Burgar 

App.  Sc.  &  Eng.  I 

Toronto,  AFB 


K.  E.  Morrow 

Arts  III  UC 

Barrie,  WMS 


J.  D.  Mull 

Medicine  III 

Campbellford,  WMS 


Joseph  Slogan 

Dentistry  IV 

Windsor,   WMS 
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LKJD  ALUMNI  FUND  BURSARIES 


R.  J.   Roberts 

Law  I 

Brantford,  AFB 


Nancy  C.  Powell 

Arts  IV  UC 

Toronto.  WMS 


R.  C.   Ta%  lor 

App.  Sc.  &  Eng.  HI 
Delhi,  WMS 


A.  II.  C.  Ward 

Arts  II  UC 
Toronto,   WMS 


M.  E.  Cranston 

App.  Sc.  &  Eng.  I 

Little  Current,  AFB 


J.   Chizen 

Medicine  III 

Whitby,  WMS 


Rubin  Sugar 

Law  II 
Toronto,  AFB 


Jackie  E.  Drew 

Nursing  IV 
Winnipeg,  WMS 


I.  C.  Leith 

Arts  IV 

Regina,  AFB 


January,  1956 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Meeting 


Report  of  the  President 

H.  G.  Romans,  M.A..  Ph.D. 


THE  SUDDEN  death  in  August  of  a  Past  President 
of  our  Association,  Mr.  W.  H.  Clarke,  was  a  sorrow 
which  we  share  with  many.  Bill  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Alumni  Association,  in  the  University,  and  in  edu- 
cation. He  contributed  freely  of  his  time  and  energy 
working  tot  them.  He  will  be  long  remembered.  We  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  his  family  and 
we  share  with  them  their  loss. 

1  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  on  your  behalf,  for  the  time  and 
interest  they  have  devoted  to  the  Association.  In  March 
Mr.  Ko/ak  resigned  from  the  Board  because  he  felt  he 
was  unable  to  give  it  the  time  it  deserved.  Under  its 
power,  the  Board  elected  Mr.  Walter  MacNeill  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Mr.  MacNeill  is  also  an  Engineer  and  has 
become  a  valued  member. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  William  Sheppard  has  acted  as  the  Loan  Com- 
mittee. Besides  recommending  $2960  in  loans  to  15  stu- 
dents this  committee  has  studied  many  aspects  of  the 
Loan  Fund  and  Loan  procedure.  Their  recommenda- 
tions have  resulted  in  simplified  procedures  that  should 
result  in  loans  being  more  readily  available  to  deserving 
students. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  U.  of  T.  Alumni  Fund 
distribution  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Delahey,  will  be  evident  in  discussion  of  the  Alumni 
Fund. 

The  members  should  be  reminded  that  the  John  H. 
Moss  Scholarship  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  President  of  the  University  is  a  committee  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

The  War  Memorial  Scholarship  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Gordon  Cameron,  has  continued 
to  work  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  to  recommend  the 
awards  of  these  Scholarships. 

We  extend  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  these  committees. 

We  should  report  that  the  deliberations  of  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Alumni  have  resulted  in  changes  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Act  concerning  the  election  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  This  is  now  the  function  of  the 
Committee  of  Election,  a  body  set  up  by  the  new  legis- 
lation. The  committee  consists  of  the  elected  alumni 
member  of  the  Senate  and  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity Alumni  Association. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  make  reference  to  the  staff 
that  is  employed  by  the  Association.  We  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  our  Executive  Secretary,  Col.  Grier.  He  has 
worked  long  hours  on  our  behalf.  He  has  acted  as  Editor 
of  the  Bulletin  and  as  an  office  manager  and  this  has 
left  too  little  time  to  be  Executive  Secretary.  As  Office 
Manager  he  has  contended  with  a  staff  that  was  con- 
tinually changing  and  a  staff  that  was  always  too  small. 
I  should  point  out  that  it  is  not  healthy  for  our  associa- 
tion to  be  dependent  on  one  individual  for  all  its  maior 
functions — neither  is  it  healthy  for  the  individual.  The 
security  of  an  adequate  permanent  staff  is  one  of  the 
important  considerations  necessary  for  the  continued 
vitality  of  your  Association.  We  do  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  all  who  worked  with  and  for  us  during  the  year. 


The  financial  state  of  the  Association  will  be  covered 
in  some  detail  by  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  Noble. 
In  summary,  however,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  some  years,  the  Association  showed  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  surplus  was 
sufficient  to  carry  the  organization  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. And  we  are  only  now  spending  the  grant  of 
$8000  from  the  Board  of  Governors  for  1955-56.  While 
this  was  expedient,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  accomplished 
by  economies  that  are  a  detriment  to  the  long  term  aims 
of  the  association. 

Your  board  arranged  and  carried  forward  the  War 
Memorial  Service  on  November  11th,  and  an  Alumni 
Open  House  at  the  Connaught  Medical  Research 
Laboratory.  In  both  cases  cooperation  existed  between 
UTAA  and  the  College  and  Faculty  Associations. 

Four  issues  of  the  Bulletin  were  published  and  they 
all  maintained  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Col.  Grier 
is  to  be  congratulated.  We  are  aware  that  he  has  in 
mind  further  improvements  when  time  and  finances 
permit. 

It  is  likely  that  some  detailed  discussion  of  the  U.  of 
T.  Alumni  Fund  will  follow  later  during  this  meeting. 
The  results  were  most  encouraging,  over  $26,000  was 
contributed  during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  figure  now 
stands  at  approximately  $28,000.  $24,500  of  this  amount 
has  been  given  to  the  University  for  distribution  in 
bursaries  and  scholarships  within  the  general  University 
Bursary  Scheme.  This  distribution  has  indeed  been  an  all 
University  one  including  the  Federated  Colleges,  OAC 
and  OVC,  all  faculties  and  schools  of  the  University 
and  seven  branch  areas. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  the  Alumni 
Fund  has  created  an  awareness  of  this  organization  at  all 
levels  of  the  University — Board  of  Governors,  adminis- 
trative staff,  academic  staff,  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates. The  letters  of  acknowledgment  and  appreciation 
which  have  come  to  us  are  very  pleasant  reading.  A  dis- 
tribution of  a  further  sum  of  $2,400  has  been  authorized 
to  go  directly  to  College  and  Faculty  associations.  The 
remaining  contributions  will  be  distributed  as  at  the  end 
of  October. 

Of  special  significance  was  the  cooperative  effort  of 
both  the  Engineering  and  Dental  Alumni  with  UTAA 
in  a  joint  appeal  for  membership  and  a  contribution  to 
the  Alumni  Fund. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  policies  of  the 
association  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  general  and  one 
particular  remark.  As  a  result  of  approximately  15  years 
service  on  the  Board  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni,  first  as  an  officer  of  a  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, later  as  an  appointed  member,  and  finally  as  an 
officer  of  the  Board,  I  hold  in  high  regard  the  College 
and  Faculty  Alumni  Associations  and  commend  them 
for  their  activities.  On  the  other  hand  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  chance  of  service  to  the  University  of  a  central 
or  University  of  Toronto  Association.  In  the  future, 
the  functions  of  these  groups  will  be  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily defined.  And  I  would  venture  to  hope  that,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
alumni  activity  of  the  University  will  be  supported  by 
a  common  and  integrated  budget  and  that  the  support 
of  this  budget  will  come  from  one  planned  and  integrated 
appeal  to  the  graduates.  And  I  would  venture  to  observe 
that  the  support  of  the  graduates  will  be  such  that  the 
expenses  of  all  alumni  organization  will  be  easily  met 
and  that  a  six-figure  number  in  dollars  will  remain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  University.  We  will  then  talk  of  the 
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I  aivenity  oi  roronto  Alumni  Association  (Engineering 
Division)  or  University  "t  roronto  Alumni  Association 
Universitj  College  Division  or  indeed  «>i  the  I  niver- 
lityoi  roronto  Alumni  Association  Ottawa  oi  Montreal 
Branch).  There  will  be  just  .is  mans  oi  more  units  in 
operation,  but  they  will  become  pari  "I  an  integrated 
Alumni  organization  where  each  pari  knows  intimately 
the  thoughts  and  actions  <>t  the  other  and  all  parts  will 
act  towards  a  common  aim,  the  benefil  <>!  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Bj  unanimous  vote  of  vour  Board,  the  Presidenl  <>i  the 
University  u.^  "requested  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  concerning,  the  most 
desirable  scope  and  organization  ol  the  graduate  activi- 
ties to  best  serve  the  purposes  of  the  University."  Dr. 

Smith  has  acted  on  this  request  and  .1  committee  undet 

the  chairmanship  of  Chancellor  Beatt)  has  been  at  work. 
P>\  this  procedure  the  long  term  policies  oi  the  Asso- 
ciation must  await  the  deliberations  <>l  the  Chancellor's 

Committee.  It  has  become  obvious  that  the  committee 
will  require  time  and  that  short  term  policies  must  be 
worked  out  lot  the  University  ol  Toronto  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation and  lor  the  U.  of  T.  Alumni   Fund. 

It  had  been  our  object  to  discuss  the  continued  sup- 
port ol"  the  Alumni  by  the  University  until  such  time  as 
the  Chancellor's  Committee  makes  its  report  and  action 
is  taken  on  it  by  this  body.  Due  to  the  illness  of  Dr. 
Smith,  this  had  been  impossible  until  yesterday  when 
the  President,  though  just  back  at  his  desk,  met  the 
Chancellor  and  myself.  We  are  assured  that  the  question 
of  support  of  this  organization  for  the  fiscal  year  1955-56 
will  be  re-opened  and  given  consideration  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  formulate  the  policy  and  budget  plans  usually  sub- 
mitted to  this  the  Annual  Meeting.  Indeed  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  the  Nomination  Committe  to  prepare 
for  nominations  to  the  Board  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Board  that  at  the 
appropriate  time,  this  meeting  should  be  adjourned  to 
reconvene,  in  as  short  a  time  as  is  necessary,  to  consider 
the  above  matters.  Your  approval  of  this  action  is  re- 
quested. 

It  has  been  an  honour  to  have  been  your  President  for 
a  second  term. 


Report  of  the  Executive  Secretary 
C.  G.  M.  Grier 

SINCE  THE  Annual  Meeting,  on  October  the  30th 
1954,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  has 
held  oisjht  regular  meetings  and  five  special  meetings. 

The  War  Memorial  Scholarships  Committee  met  in 
July  and  awarded  $4,050  worth  of  War  Memorial 
Scholarships  to  nineteen  successful  candidates  out  of  the 
60-odd  who  applied. 

The  Scholarships  Committee  of  University  College 
met  in  September  and  awarded  $300.00  worth  of  Gor- 
don Southam  Scholarships  to  3  successful  candidates. 

The  John  H.  Moss  Memorial  Scholarship  Committee 
met  in  March  and  awarded  the  Scholarship  for  1(>  1 1  >  i 
to  Mr.  Ronald  R.  Price  of  Victoria  College. 

In  June,  the  Scholarships  Distribution  Committee 
apportioned  $24,500.00  worth  of  Alumni  Fund  Bur- 
saries to  22  different  colleges  and  faculties,  and  7  charter 
Branches.  A  further  sum  of  $2,371.00  was  set  aside  in 
September.  The  whole  of  this  total  of  $26,871.00.  plus 
a  future  additional  amount  from  shifts  since  the  end  of 
September  is  to  be  distributed  to  deserving  students 
before  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1955-56. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  Loans 
Committee  of  the  Association  has  made  loans  to  15  un- 
dergraduates for  a  total  of  $2,960.00. 


A   studs    ol    the  Ion ill"    Rgum  Will  show    that,   beloie 

the  end  of  this  at  .idem u  year,  the  Association,  actin 
a  trustee  foi  its  adherents,  will  have  distributed  the  sum 
1. 1  $34,181.00  to  qualified  and  deserving  students  ol  the 
Universit)    <  >i  this  amount.  $31,221.00  will  hive  been 
in  the  form  oi  outrighl  gifts  through  icholai  hips  and 

liiiisanes.   and    $2,960.00    in    the    loim    ol    loins. 

rhis  creditable  a iplishment  is  the  result  ol   two 

independent  upsurges  ol  cooperative  effort  among  grad- 
uates oi  the  Universitj  regardless  ol  College  01  Facult) 
affiliations,  The  lust  ol  these  followed  the  First  Great 
W.i  1  and  resulted  in  the  building  of  the  Soldiers'  Tower, 

a  Scholarships  endowment  hind  ol  about  $150,000.00 
anil   a   Loan   Fund  ol   about   $15,000.00     ["hi  I   was 

not  so  closel)  connected  with  a  wai .  but  must  inevitably 
be  associated  with  one,  foi    it   was  the  greal   post-wai 

influx  ol   students  and   the  need  ol   so  mam   ol    them   foi 

financial  assistance  which  put  a  spotlight  on  the  inade- 

quai  J   of  the  earliei  endowment  lund  and  convinced  the 

Board  of  this  Association  of  the  reasonableness  and  ex- 
pediency and  indeed,  the  human  appeal  ol  Seeking 
student   aid    from    loimei    students. 

General  plans  lot  conducting  an  Alumni  Fund  Appeal 
in  the  academic  year  19")  I  55  wen-  discussed  at  a  meet- 
ing ol  the  Hoard  of  Directors  held  on  the  21st  ol  July. 
1951.  These  plans  were  worked  out  in  greatei  detail  at 
a  meeting  held  on  Septembei  the  Kith.  1954.  't  was 
decided  thai  the  chairman  should  write  to  the  College 

and  Faculty  Associations  and  advise  them  of  the  plans 
to  raise  funds  for  bursaries  and,  as  these  bursaries  would 
benefit   all    colleges   and    faculties,    it    was    assumed    that 

there  would  be  general  support  of  the  enterprise  \ 
letter  of  appeal  was  prepared,  which,  together  with  a 

leaflet  entitled  "The  Story  Behind  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Fund",  and  a  "Reply-O"  business-reply 
envelope  would  go  out  to  all  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Letters  were  sent  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Charter 
Branches,  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Colleges  and  Faculty 
Alumni  Associations,  and  to  other  persons.  These  letters 
evoked  a  minimum  of  response,  but  the  chairman  dis- 
cussed the  appeal  personally  with  the  Dental  Alumni 
Association,  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  the 
Montreal  Branch,  and  the  Executive  Secretary'  discussed 
it  with  the  Engineers.  In  the  last  week  of  November  the 
appeal  went  out  by  direct  mail,  ostensibly  to  all  living 
graduates  of  the  University  with  the  exception  of  the 
graduates  of  the  year  1954  and  all  graduates  living  in 
the  United  States.  This  second  omission  was  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  Associates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Incorporated.  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  the  appeal  the  addressograph  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  reported  a  total 
of  approximately  62.500  living  graduates.  Assuming  that 
the  combined  total  of  the  graduates  of  1954  and  of  those 
living  in  the  United  States  was  approximately  10.000. 
it  may  be  said  that  the  original  anneal  was  addressed  to 
52.000  names.  Returns  from  the  Post  Office  suggest  that 
between  10rr  and  15rr  of  this  went  to  wrong  addresses. 
Thus  it  might  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  original  anneal 
mav  have  reached  between  44.000  and   17.000  graduates. 

There  were  no  general  follow-un  appeals,  but  there 
were  certain  ancillary  reminders.  Of  these  the  most  not- 
able was  the  forceful  anpeal  of  the  Engineering  Alumni 
Association,  financed  by  the  Engineering  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation and  delivered  in  two  blows  a  month  apart.  At 
the  time  of  writing  this  effort  has  produced  a  total  of 
$10,000.  or  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  gross  total. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  many  Engineers  responded 
to  the  original  apnea!  and  indeed  some  responded  to 
both  ."meals  so  that  the  total  contribution  from  Engi- 
neers has  reached  the  figure  of  $13,250.00  or  nearly  half 
of  the  gross  total  T  have  heard  that  the  Engineers  are 
pleased,    ami    a    little    surprised,    by    this    response.    We 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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University  College 

IN  TAKING  a  glance  at  University  College  one  is  not 
perhaps  impressed  by  any  great  sense  of  unity  among 
the  undergraduates  but  rather  by  the  prowess  of  many 
individuals  within  the  College.  Thus  we  find  our  in- 
teresting items  concerning  a  greater  variety  of  topics 
than  are  covered  elsewhere. 

Academically  U.C.  continues  to  be  outstanding. 
Many  entrance  scholarships  were  awarded  this  year. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  was  the  John 
Macara  Scholarship  awarded  to  D.  E.  Peppier.  For 
more  senior  students  the  Maurice  Cody  Scholarships  in 
Canadian  History  were  won  this  year  by  D.  F.  Forster 
and  T.  Hammond.  The  Norman  Alexander  McLarty 
Scholarships  were  won  by  D.  F.  Forster  and  R.  A. 
Fenn.  The  Gertrude  Davis  exchange  scholar  to  Ger- 
many this  year  is  J.  W.  Kirkendale  while  E.  Walter  has 
come  to  the  College. 

Those  interested  in  journalism  have  two  publications 
to  work  with.  The  U.C.  Gargoyle  appears  about  eight 
times  yearly  and  contains  news  and  views  about  our 
part  of  the  University.  The  Undergrade  the  literary 
magazine  of  the  College  will  appear  twice  during  the 
current  season. 

Among  new  members  of  the  staff,  U.C.  this  year  wel- 
comed Mrs.  H.  E.  Innis  as  Dean  of  Women  and  Pro- 
fessor Sir  Frank  Adcock  to  the  Classics  Department. 

The  most  startling  physical  change  in  the  College  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  the  renovation  of  the  J.C.R. 
As  a  result  of  the  generosity  of  graduates  and  others 
this  room  has  been  completely  repa;nted  and  much  new 
furniture  has  been  added. 

It  appears  that  U.C.  will  do  fairly  well  this  year  in  the 
field  of  athletics.  The  football  team  has  now  entered  the 
playoffs  for  the  Mulock  Cup:  the  lacrosse  and  soccer 
teams  appear  to  have  won  their  respective  groups.  Four 
out  of  the  five  members  of  the  Intercollegiate  Harrier 
Team  are  from  the  College. 

Moving  into  the  field  of  theatre  and  music  we  find 
much  and  varied  activity.  Recently  Le  Cercle  Francais 
of  University  presented  Robert  Boissy's  "Hotel  Des 
Neiges".  Following  the  standard  of  previous  productions 
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by  this  group  the  play  was  expertly  acted.  The  U.C. 
Player's  Guild  have  presented  Karel  Capel's  provocative 
RUR  (Rossum's  Universal  Robots).  RUR  is  described 
as  "a  fantastical  melodrama"  and  indeed  it  does  in 
places  seem  to  defy  explanation.  The  Players'  Guild 
has  shown  courage  in  taking  it  to  Hart  House  Theatre 
for  a  three-night  stand.  Following  the  final  performance 
a  Meet-the-Cast  Party  was  held  in  the  Sir  Daniel  Wil- 
son Residence.  RUR  was  directed  by  Leon  Major. 

Later  in  the  year  U.C.  will  present  the  musical  Kiss 
Me  Kate,  directed  by  L.  Major  and  produced  by  W. 
Gonet. 

A  predominantly  U.C.  group  banded  together  last 
Spring  to  bring  Dr.  Boyd  Neel  and  the  Hart  House 
Orchestra  to  the  Campus.  This  year  they  are  presenting 
a  series  of  five  concerts  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House. 

From  the  Women's  Undergraduate  Association  we 
hear  that  valiant  attempts  are  being  made  to  increase 
interest  among  their  electorate.  Meetings  are  now  to  be 
held  in  the  J.C.R.  at  4.00  p.m.  in  order  to  try  to  attract 
more  support. 

Earlier  in  the  term  the  Lit.  and  the  W.U.A.  held  a 
croquet  tournament  on  the  Front  Campus  in  aid  of 
the  Red  Feather  Drive.  For  fear  of  reprisals  we  do  not 
dare  to  say  which  team  was  the  victor  but  incidentally 
the  Red  Feather  campaign  was  pushed  a  little  farther 
towards  its  goal. 

H.  BEST 


Trinity 

THE  HALLS  OF  Trinity  once  again  ring  with  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  undergraduate  and  staff  activity. 
As  winter  comes  and  the  college  settles  down  to  another 
year,  some  changes  in  staff  may  be  worth  noting.  The 
Provost  has  returned  to  us  with  a  charming  bride, 
formerly  Miss  Marjory  Peters  of  Winnipeg.  Mr.  W. 
Earp  replaces  Dr.  Edison  as  college  registrar,  and  also 
takes  over  from  Mr.  T.  Symons  the  arduous  and  oc- 
casionally dangerous  duties  of  Dean  of  Residence. 

Varsity  Graduate 


THE  CAMPUS 
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1  unity's  new  architectural  additions  have  come  in 
for  their  share  of  comment.  The  Chapel  has  been  treated 
elsewhere  in  the  magazine.  The  new  men's  residence, 
Provost  Body  House,  now  stands  at  the  North  end  of 
the  Quadrangle,  and  all  but  encloses  it.  Its  erection 
has  emptied  the  storied  but  ramshackle  corridors  of  99 
and  113  St.  George  St.  No  longer  will  students  know 
the  keen  pleasure  of  those  early-morning  tramps  to 
breakfast  under  the  balmy  Toronto  skies.  The  new  Li- 
brary, built  under  the  Chapel,  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  old  one,  and  has  proved  to  be  well  worth  the 
noise  and  clatter  which  its  construction,  and  that  of  the 
Chapel,  have  necessitated  in  the  last  two  years.  Air 
conditioning  and  soundproofing  give  to  it  that  extra 
something  which  makes  studying  a  pleasure. 

S.  Myers  was  elected  as  this  year's  Head  of  College, 
but  so  far  has  been  unable  to  be  with  us.  In  his  absence, 
concerning  which  there  are  ugly  rumors,  J.  Frame  has 
filled  in  very  capably  as  Deputy.  In  the  field  of  Uni- 
versity politics,  Trinity  has  a  strong  voice.  J.  M.  F. 
Shoemaker  sits  as  President  of  the  S.A.C.,  a  fact  which 
may  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  triumph  for  Arts 
colleges,  since  Law  and  Medicine  have  dominated  the 
post  in  recent  years.  Trinity's  Head  of  Arts  is  Duart 
Farquarson,  who  also  doubles  as  Speaker  of  the  Lit. 

Speaking  of  the  Lit.,  interest  has  picked  up  during 
the  last  week  or  so.  Recently,  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  crusading  opposition  machine  managed, 
after  a  great  deal  of  unconstitutional  name-calling  and 
the  like,  to  throw  out  J.  Brownlie's  government.  How- 
ever, it  was  ruled  that,  because  of  the  furore,  parlia- 
ment should  be  dissolved.  Positions  were  vacated,  and 
everyone  stood  for  re-election.  Pandemonium  reigned 
on  election  day,  but  all  is  peaceful  now.  J.  Kirkwood, 
son  of  Prof.  M.  M.  Kirkwood,  heads  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  J.  Brewin  leads  the  opposition. 

The  Dramatic  Society,  active  as  ever,  is  at  present 
in  the  throes  of  trying  to  come  up  with  a  suitable 
play;  one  which  will  be  a  worthy  successor  to  The 
Crucible.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  Adamson,  and  his  Vice. 
A.  Grey,  express  concern  at  their  quandary.  In  the  mean- 
time, readings  are  being  held  for  the  First  Year  Play, 
this  year  to  be  directed  by  a  triumvirate  headed  by  the 
President.  One  party  has  already  been  held,  with  usual 
results. 

Salterrae,  that  many-splendoured  publication,  is  as 
much  in  evidence  as  ever.  R.  Brinkman  heads  the  edi- 
torial board,  and  occasionally  writes  something  worth 
reading.  The  Review  has  been  much  publicized,  and 
we  are  expecting  its  first  issue  very  shortly.  The  An- 
archist, which  takes  care  to  announce  that  it  is  a 
private  publication,  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 

Sophs  and  Frosh  skulked  about  in  sinister  silence 
for  most  of  Nov.  9,  but  when  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing of  the  cake-fight  had  died  down,  the  Sophs  emerged 
victorious.  In  the  afternoon,  prior  to  the  battle,  a  field 
day  was  held,  and   the   festivities  were   followed   by   a 


boat-race,  which  was  won  by  the  topen  oi  i  1 3  In  the 
evening  Firsl  and  Second  yeai  assembled  in  the  Butter) 
toi  tin-  smoker,  which  proved  once  again  that  past 
differences  can  be  forgotten.  Towards  morning  the 
perennial  rriiiityAVycline  feud  was  revived  and  mem- 
bers of  both  colleges  did  then  utmost  to  disfigure  front 
entrances  with  Hour  and  othei  commodities.  Next  morn- 
Bob  tin-  Porter  soliloquized  in  Old  Testament 
langt   i  in-  plied  brush  and  pail 

At  the  time  ol  writing,  1'iinitv's  Black  Panthers,  for 
the  first   time  in   the  Senior  division  of   Mulock  <  -up 

competition,     maintain     their     hold     on     second     place, 

sparked  by  die  quarterbacking  of  D.  Smith  and  the 
running  of  the  backfield.  J.  (hay  is  once  again  with 

us  as  roach.  The   \V   soccer   team   has  advanced   to  the 

play-offs,  and  great  things  are  expected  of  J.  Revell's 
squad.  The  T.'s  wound  up  the  season  in  second  place. 
1  Ik-  Lacrosse  tram  is  doing  a  good  job,  although  most 
of  its  members  are  sporting  decided  limps  these  days. 

All  in  all,  Trinity  is  looking  forward  to  another 
successful  year,  and  with  things  moving  along  the  way 
they  are  now,  such  a  year  looks  inevitable.  Old  traditions 
are  being  upheld,  new  precedents  are  being  set,  the 
infamous  British  Empire  Club  is  still  active,  and  Hengist 
continues  to  be  a  threat  to  life  and  limb. 

T.  GRIER 


Bob  Revue 


Victoria 


INNOVATION  SEEMED  the  order-of-the-day  this 
J.  autumn  as  many  new  faces  and  things  came  to  change 
at  least  the  physiognomy  of  the  College.  To  fill  the  gaps 
left  by  last  June's  211  graduates,  345  freshmen  joined 
Victoria  to  swell  its  student  population  to  a  near-record 
1061 ;  student  shows  and  magazines  expanded  in  an  en- 
ergetic effort  to  surpass  the  productions  of  predecessors; 
new  staff -members  were  appointed  and  others  promoted ; 
two  new  scholastic  awards  were  created;  several  athletic 
championships  returned  duly  home;  a  wurlitzer  tenta- 
tively pitted  its  music  against  the  din  of  coffee  cups  and 
bridge  players'  shouts  in  Wymilwood;  and  a  new  tele- 
phone switchboard  was  acquired  to  ease  the  increasingly 
heavy  administrative  burden  carried  by  the  office  of 
Registrar  Hare. 

The  story  for  this  year's  Bob  Revue — ominously  en- 
titled "Arrrrrh" — was  written  by  Terry  Sheils,  with 
music  by  William  Metcalfe.  The  show  was  produced  by 
Sheils  and  Hugh  Hanson,  and  attendance  reached  an 
all-time  high.  The  setting  is  an  ancient  Welsh  castle 
"full  of  spooks"  gathered  there  to  create  atmosphere 
for  a  writer  of  horror  stories;  three  students  on  a  tour 
lose  their  companions  on  the  "blasted  heath"  and.  as 
night  falls,  they  too  fall — but  naturally  upon  the  castle. 
Needless  to  sav.  they  destroy  the  atmosphere. 

From  December  7th  to  10th,  Hart  House  Theatre 
was  the  scene  of  the  Dramatic  Society's  interpretation 
of  Peer  Gynt,  by  Henrik  Ibsen.  The  plav  was  directed 
by   Herbert   Whittaker   of   The   Globe   and   Mail,    and 
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billed  the  following  in  leading  roles:  Terry  Sheils  as 
Peer:  Miss  Georgina  Nvberg  as  Asa:  Miss  Jane  Griffiths 
ind  John  Douglas  as  the  button-Moulder. 

■"lolanthe"  is  the  choice  this  year  of  the  Music  Club 
-  annual  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta.  As  in 
form  •    the  musical  and  stage  directors  are  respec- 

tiveh  Godfrey  Ridout  of  the  Faculty  of  Music,  and  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Hatton.  Leading  roles  will  be  sung  and  acted 
In  Mary  Durand,  Anne  Hossack,  David  Watts,  William 
Metcalfe.  Roy  Carl.  Mary-Lou  Carben  and  Jean  Mc- 
Neill. The  presentation,  to  last  a  full  week,  will  take 
e  in  Hart  House  Theatre  early  in  February. 

The  Principal's  office  announces  the  appointment  of 
Mi.  F.  E.  Sparshott  M.A.  Oxon.,  formerly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Ethics.  In  addition,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Rathe  M.A..  previously  an  instructor  in  French  at  Vic- 
toria, has  been  named  Lecturer  in  French  on  his  return 
from  Syracuse  University.  Mr.  Rathe  is  presently  writ- 
ing his  doctoral  thesis.  Promotions  from  the  rank  of 
Lecturer  to  Assistant  Professor  took  effect  in  September 
for  Mr.  F.  D.  Hoeniger  M.A.  of  the  Department  of 
English,  and  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Jeanes  B.A.  Tor.,  D.  de  l'U. 
Paris,  of  the  Department  of  French.  Another  important 
staff  change  was  the  transfer  of  Mr.  D.  P.  de  Mont- 
mollin,  D.  es  L.  Neuchatel.  from  the  Department  of 
French  to  the  Department  of  Classics,  with  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Professor.  An  unusual  honour  was  bestowed 
both  upon  the  recipient  and  Victoria  University  in  the 
recent  award  made  by  the  Comedie  Frangaise  to  Pro- 
fessor Laurie  Riese.  Miss  Riese,  president  of  the  Toronto 
chapter  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise,  was  given  one  of  fifty 
medals  distributed  in  North  America  to  individuals  who 
had  assisted  in  bringing  the  Comedie  to  this  continent. 
A  new  admission  scholarship  was  awarded  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  won  by  J.  R.  Gardner  of 
University  of  Toronto  Schools.  It  is  called  "The  Mrs. 
Walter  Brown  Scholarship"  and  is  of  a  total  possible 
value  of  $1,472.  Also  granted  for  the  first  time  was  the 
"Victoria  College  Alumni  Association  Award",  won  by 
Miss  E.  A.  Hossack;  the  award  is  open  to  women  of  First 
and  Second  Years  and  is  valued  at  $100. 

K.  SP1CER 


St.  Michael's 

FOR  ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE,  this  has  been  a 
year    of    "firsts" — firsts,    that    is,    within    the    living 
memory  of  undergraduate.  We  might  be  wrong. 

The  most  surprising  of  these  was  the  Homecoming 
Float  Parade  contest,  won  by  St.  Michael's.  The  theme 
of  "1984"  was  interpreted  in  the  float  as  Progression 
(represented  by  sprightly  space-men)    or  Retrogression 


(represented  by  highly  effective  cave  men).  Probably 
an  important  factor  in  the  judges'  decision  was  the 
cheerful  presence  of  the  long-skirted  St.  Mike's  cheer- 
leaders on  the  front  of  the  float.  At  any  rate,  the  de- 
cision was  a  welcome  one  on  Clover  Hill. 

Another  innovation  was  the  tri-college  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council,  a  co-educational  governing  body 
now  in  its  first  year  of  operation.  Its  carefully  planned 
Constitution  went  into  effect  with  the  opening  of  the 
term,  and  the  Council  members  are  now  facing  the 
task  of  translating  the  theory  into  practice.  Some  rather 
difficult  adjustments  have  developed — most  notably,  a 
dispute  between  the  editors  of  the  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Mike,  and  the  S.A.C.  After  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
the  opponents  agreed  to  the  formation  of  a  Publications 
Commission  to  determine  an  official  journalistic  policy 
for  the  paper.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Mike  has 
acquired  anything  so  imposing  as  a  policy,  and  its 
readers  are  waiting  with  interest  to  see  what  develops. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  new  S.A.C.  so  far 
has  been  the  withdrawal  of  St.  Michael's  from 
C.F.C.C.S. — the  Canadian  Federation  of  Catholic  Col- 
lege Students — an  organization  comparable  to 
N.F.C.U.S.  on  the  university  level.  The  reason  given 
for  the  withdrawal  was  that,  at  the  present  moment. 
C.F.C.C.S.  does  not  seem  to  be  directed  toward  any  dis- 
tinct purpose,  or  accomplishing  any  specific  results.  The 
withdrawal  was  especially  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Toronto  considered  again  this  year  the  per- 
ennial proposal  to  withdraw  from  N.F.C.U.S.,  for 
identical  reasons.  The  St.  Michael's  S.A.C.  has  promised, 
however,  to  reconsider  its  membership  in  the  light 
of  the  results  of  this  year's  operation. 

Among  the  other  new  aspects  of  college  life  was 
the  production  of  a  three-act  plav  in  Hart  House 
Theatre,  by  the  University  College  Players'  Guild  and 
the  St.  Michael's  Music  and  Drama  Society.  The  play — 
R.U.R.  (Rossum's  Universal  Robots) — ran  for  three 
nights,  from  November  tenth  through  twelfth.  In  this 
joint  venture  with  University  College,  St.  Michael's  re- 
peated the  successful  merger  of  last  year,  which  resulted 
in  the  production  of  Brigadoon.  Also  among  its  present 
dramatic  efforts  is  a  reading  of  T.  S.  Eliot's  Murder  in 
a   Cathedral. 

The  total  enrolment  of  students  this  year  is  725,  of 
which  250  are  freshmen.  The  increasing  number  of 
students  produces  a  corresponding  strain  on  the  resi- 
dence situation— a  problem  familiar  to  college  and 
univeristy  administrators  everywhere.  At  St.  Michael's, 
it  is  finding  a  partial  solution  with  two  proposed  resi- 
dences. St.  Joseph's  College  has  already  cleared  a  lot 
on  Wellesley  St.,  adjacent  to  the  new  Maryhall,  and 
expects  to  have  another  women's  residence  completed 
there  by  the  fall  of  '56.  St.  Michael's  plans  a  large 
residence  on  the  site  of  the  present  Elmsley  House;  this 
should  provide  space  for  an  additional  200  men  in 
1957. 

The  graduating  class  last  year  numbered  143,  and 
of  these,  four  were  selected  for  scholarship  grants.  C.  J. 
Powell  is  at  the  University  of  Paris  on  a  French  Govern- 
ment Scholarship;  E.  J.  Schonleber  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship;  D.  Seles  has  a  Classics 
Fellowship  from  Princeton  University;  and  D.  Jiourg- 
maine  is  studying  physics  at  Columbia  University. 

The  extra-curricular  pattern  of  the  college  remains 
much  the  same.  The  Gryphon  appears  with  its  creative 
writing  efforts  this  month;  the  Mike  has  been  pub- 
lished weekly  since  September.  Debating  has  been  fiery 
and  frequent  this  year,  and  its  most  notable  develop- 
ment was  a  revival  of  the  old  tradition  of  debates  be- 
tween St.  Michael's  and  McMaster  University.  The 
Music  and  Drama  Society  began  the  year  with  its 
traditional  Talent  Night,  and  discovered  that  the  present 
group  of  students  are  quite  as  talented  as  those  who 
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have  gone  before.  And  St.  Michael's  took  pride  in  the 

i.ut  ili.u  one  oi  us  second  yeai  students,  Miss  Johannah 
Pryal,  was  invited  to  give  .t  Wednesday  afternoon  recital 
.it  II. ut  House. 

Atlilctii  .ills  speaking,  St.  Mich. id's  distinguished 
itsdi  last  \c.ii  l>\  winning  the  Reed  trophy,  the  Sifton 
tiuj)  loi  basketball,  and  the  Intramural  Swimming 
Meet.  1  Ins  i. ill  football  has,  <>i  course,  been  the  majoi 
interest,  and  the  traditional  Irish  fervoi   Foi   the  game 

has  In    no  means  dimmed.    Intramural   competition   has 

been  heated,  and  although  the  Double  Blue  has  re- 
mained among  the  top  contending  teams,  lor  a  while 

the    outcome    was    anyone's    miess     At    the    time    this    is 
written,    St.    Michael's    has    seemed    the    lead    in    its    di- 
vision, and  will  probably  reach  the  Mulock  Cup  Finals 
along  with  Junior  S.P.S.   In  the  past  two  years,  St. 

Michael's    has    reached    the    finals,    hut    lost    both    times 

to  S.P.S.  Hopes  are  high  that  history  need  not  ne<  es- 
sarily  repeat  itself. 

The  South  African  poet,  Roy  Campbell,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  campus  again   this  year,   in   the  course  of  his 

lectin e  tour  through  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Campbell  spent  several  days  at  St.  Michael's,  and 
the  college  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  outside  the  official 
lecture  hall.  Probably  his  most  dedicated  audience  was 
the  Writers'  Group,  the  aspiring  undergraduate  authors 
with  whom  he  spent  an  evening  reading  his  poetry  and 
discussing  the  world  at  large. 

Thus  far,  it  has  been  an  eventful  vear  at  St.  Michael's. 

C.  BRESLIN 


St.  Hilda's 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  haloes  on  campus  again  this 
vear  proved  that  all  was  well  with  the  state  of  Saint 
Hilda's.  The  52  new  Saints  appeared  in  October  lectures 
with  coat-hanger  haloes  waving  proudly  above  their 
heads  at  each  step  and  with  bells  dangling  from  red 
and  black  ribbons,  jangling  at  each  feminine  toss  of  the 
head. 

All  is  indeed  well  with  the  state  of  Saint  Hilda's. 
Much,  however,  is  different  from  last  year.  The  whole 
interior  system  of  organization  within  the  college  has 
been  changed.  Miss  Elsie  Wadsworth,  who  for  a  great 
number  ol  years  was  house  matron  retired  last  year  and 
has  been  replaced  by  Miss  Bax.  Miss  Buckmaster  is 
another  new  addition  to  the  stafT  and  performs  the  dual 
role  of  Vice-Principal  and  dietitian.  The  Dean's  quar- 
ters have  been  moved  from  the  main  floor  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  front  door,  due  to  the  amount  of  noise 
and  disturbances  at  night.  Miss  Darroch's  quarters  are 
now  on  the  second  floor  at  the  side.  The  infirmary  has 
been  eliminated  on  the  advice  of  efficiencv  experts.  The 
Saints  themselves  rather  regret  the  passing  of  the  in- 
firmary, but  as  there  have  been  no  serious  illnesses  yet 
this  vear.  there  have  been  no  serious  complaints.  There 
is  one  further  significant  change  in  the  building  itself. 
A  strong  self-locking  wooden  barrier  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  side  stairwav  leading  to  the  side  door, 
due  to  several  thefts  and  illegal  entrances  and  exits 
which  took  place  last  year. 

Student  government  is  gradually,  very  gradually, 
changing  in  the  college.  Two  years  a<jo  the  head  of 
college  was  changed  from  an  appointed  office  to  an 
electoral  office  and  last  year  students  took  upon  them- 
selves control  of  their  own  discipline  in  the  matter  of 
late  leaves.  They  operate  through  the  House  committee. 
which  is  a  sort  of  liaison  of  staff  and  student  executives, 
and  the  only  means  that  Saint  Hildian's  have  at  the 
moment  of  making  their  wishes  known  on  anv  subject. 

The  Literary  Society  continues  to  hold  debates  and 
year  plays,  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the  third 
vear  presentation — Synge's  Riders  to  the  Sea.  The 
judges    and    audience    were    both    enthusiastic    and    felt 


that    the    othei    v.ais    would    have    .,    difficult    tune    COSH 

peting  with  this  performance  i<>i  the  drama  cup.  The 

vi  ai      i  I  '/    has   shown    within    its    tanks    many    promising 

actresses,  among  them  Marilyn  Bevis  who  has  a  lead 
in"  role  in  the  University  production  of  Candida   The 
i        itive  ol  the  Lit  foi  tins  yeai  iv.  as  follow      Heai 

ol      Lit,     N.uhv      banks;     Set  1et.11  \ ,     Heatliei      Mil. aim 

lieasiuei.  Connie  Clarke.  Othei  executive  positions  an 
Head  ol  College,  Freddy  Bull;  Torontonensis  Represen- 
tative, Anne  Maclntyn  :  SAC  Rep.,  Anne  Jelhrevs 
I  the    sistei     ol     last     ve.n's     Rep  and     T.AC     Rep.,     Li/ 

Slazor. 

It  is  possible  that  anothei  award  will  be  added  to  the 
two   traditional   ones:    The   Cartwright   Cup   given   to 

Janet    jelleievs  last   \eai.  and  the   EndicOtl   'liophy  given 

to  Heathei  Mil.aine.  The  awaid  would  be  in  com- 
memoration   of    Miss    Mabel    Cartwright    who   died    last 

vear  and  would  probably  consist  oi  a  residential  scholar- 
ship. 

On  Decembei  9,  the  Annual  Saints  Hall  will  be  held  in 
Cartwright    Hall,    with    the    traditional    vear    parties    in 

different  rooms  about  the  college. 

One  innovation  in  the  sports  field  this  ve.n  was  that 
of  a  football  team.  The  team  was  not  officially  known 
as  Saint  Hilda's  football  team,  because  the  college 
did  not  desire  undue  publicity  for  this  event.  However. 
the  girls  evidently  enjoyed  their  training  and  coaching 
by  John  Wilson  of  Trinity  and  played  one  glorious  losing 
match  against  the  women  of  Victoria  College. 

The  "Saints'  Sagacity"  column  in  Salterrae,  which 
the  Trinity  men  have  so  generously  allowed  in  the  past, 
has  not  appeared  for  several  weeks.  The  Saints  dis- 
approved of  the  material  being  used  in  Salterrae  last 
year,  and  the  editors  in  turn  disapproved  of  the  copy 
submitted  by  the  Saints  and  changed  it  liberally.  As  a 
result.  Saints  have  considered  it  sagacious — for  the  time 
being  not  to  be  a  part  of  this  publication.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  probably  not  last  long. 

All  in  all,  the  Saints  continue  in  the  manner  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  with  gowns  and  the  year  systems 
and  even  the  Lit  surviving;  but  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  old  traditions  may  soon  be  modified. 


W    MICHENER 


Emmanuel 


EMMANUEL  COLLEGE  has  set  an  all-time  record 
this  vear  for  enrolment.  There  arc  ninety-four  stu- 
dents working  toward  diplomas  or  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  and  thirty  of  these  are  registered  in  the  first 
vear.  In  addition  thirteen  arc  registered  in  the  Christian 
Education  course  working  toward  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Religious  Education.  There  were  twenty-eight 
students  graduated  with  diplomas  in  1955  of  whom 
fifteen  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  and 
there  were  ten  former  graduates  who  received  this 
degree  extra-murally.  W.  Innis.  B.A.,  J.  Davies.  B.A. 
and  T).  Stringer.  B.A.Sc.  won  general  proficicnev 
awards  for  the  graduating  class  of  '55  and  G.  Morrison. 
B.Comm.  and  A.  Lee,  B.A.  received  general  proficiency 
awards  for  second  and  first  years  respectively. 

There  will  be  established  at  Emmanuel  next  year  a 
new  chair  in  Liturgies  and  Preaching.  It  will  not  replace 
the  chair  in  Homiletics  but  will  be  supplemental  to  it. 
'The  new  chair  is  the  gift  of  Miss  Elsie  Watt,  benefactor 
of  Emmanuel  College  and  who  provided  for  the  Old 
St.  Andrew's  Lectureship,  an  annual  series  of  three 
lectures  which  concluded  this  year.  Through  Miss  Watt's 
munificence  the  lectureship  will  be  replaced  by  the 
chair  in   Liturgies. 

Dr.  Eric  Routley.  Tutor  at  Mansfield  College,  Ox- 
ford, delivered  the  final  series  of  Old  St.  Andrew's 
lectures  during  the  week  of  November  14th.  He  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "Wrorship". 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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BRIGHT,  MAJESTIC,  DELICATE 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE 


Consecrated  on  20th  November,  1955 


THE   PROVOST,   standing   before   the   Bishop 
of  Toronto,  shall  present  the 


PETITION  FOR  CONSECRATION 


To  the  Right  Reverend  Frederick  Hugh  Wilkinson,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Toronto 

We,  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Corporation,  having 
acquired  the  land  by  agreement  made  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  bearing  date  25th  day  of 
August  1903  more  particularly  described  as  part  of  Park 
lot  13  in  Concession  1  from  the  bay  of  the  Township 
of  York  commencing  220  feet  measured  easterly  from 
the  easterly  limit  of  Devonshire  Place  and  having  a 
frontage  on  Hoskin  Avenue  of  75  feet  and  running 
northerly  95  feet  more  or  less  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
said  main  College  building  thence  running  westerly  21 
feet  more  or  less  to  the  easterly  wall  of  the  said  Chapel 
thence  running  northerly  42  feet  6  inches  more  or  less 
to  the  northerly  limit  of  the  said  Chapel  on  which  there 
is  a  Chapel,  which  we  certify  to  be  free  from  any  legal 
incumbrance,  do  humbly  pray  you  to  separate  the  same 
from  all  profane  and  common  uses,  and  to  consecrate 
the  said  Chapel,  and  set  it  apart  for  ever  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  according  to  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada. 


MEANWHILE,  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  takes 
his  seat  at  the  Chancel  step  and  bids  his 
Chancellor  read  the  Sentence  of  Consecration. 
The  Bishop  signs  the  document  and  bids  the 
people  stand. 


Good  people,  by  virtue  of  our  sacred  office  in  the  Church 
of  God,  we  do  now  declare  to  be  consecrated,  and  for 
ever  set  apart  from  profane  or  common,  or  ordinary 
uses  this  House  of  God;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


AND  THE  trumpets  shall  sound  a  fanfare,  and 
all  the  people  shall  bless  the  Lord,  singing: 


Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host; 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


THEN  FOLLOWS  the  Sermon,  preached  by 
the  Reverend  F.  H.  Cosgrave,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
D.D.,  formerly  Provost  of  the  College. 


/  have  heard  thy  prayer  and  thy  supplication  that 
thou  hast  made  before  me:  I  have  hallowed  this  house 
which  thou  hast  built.    1  Kings,  Chapter  9,  Verse  3. 


THE  TEMPLE  erected  by  King  Solomon  in  Jerusalem 
nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  was  a  glorious  build- 
ing. It  was  as  beautiful  and  as  richly  adorned  as  was  pos- 
sible at  that  time.  After  it  had  been  dedicated  with  great 
solemnity,  Solomon  believed  that  God  had  hallowed 
and  chosen  it  as  the  place  in  which  He  would  meet 
with  His  people  in  mercy  and  in  judgment.  "This  shall 
be  my  resting  place  for  ever;  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I 
have  a  delight  therein." 

So  we  too  understand  the  matter.  We  consecrate  a 
place  of  worship  by  setting  it  apart  from  all  ordinary 
uses  and  dedicating  it  to  God  and  His  glory.  It  is  our 
faith  that  God  Himself  hallows  it  by  accepting  our 
offering  and  fulfilling  the  promise  to  be  with  us  when 
we  gather  together  there  to  adore  Him. 

Thus  through  the  ages  men  of  inspiration  and  im- 
agination have  built  temples  and  churches  in  the  faith 
that  God  would  hallow  them.  Many  of  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world  are  churches  great 
and  small.  They  are  in  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of 
many  lands  more  lovely  than  the  buildings  around  them, 
because  they  have  been  erected  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
reflect  the  religious  zeal  and  devotion  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  felt  that  in  such  an  offering  they  must  employ 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  majestic  in  art  in  their  construc- 
tion and  adornment. 

When  in  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries  centres 
of  higher  learning  called  Universities  were  founded  in 
Europe,  religious  worship  was  a  part  of  the  life  of  such 
institutions.  When  students  gathered  in  colleges,  a  chapel 
assumed  a  position  of  great  importance.  Here,  as  in 
other  collegiate  buildings,  there  seems  to  have  come  into 
being  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  a  certain  tradition 
of  architectural  magnificence  in  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  English  colleges  long  surpassed 
those  of  other  countries.  Today  the  College  Chapels  of 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  often  of 
great  beauty  and  historic  interest.  They  remind  us  of 
notable  churchmen  of  various  periods  who  were  con- 
cerned for  the  worship  and  service  of  God  in  these  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

Our  forefathers  built  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  they 
were  moved  as  well  by  some  other  considerations.  Thev 
esteemed  such  buildings  as  a  witness  to  the  presence  of 
God  and  as  a  constant  reminder  to  men  of  the  verities 
of  the  Christian  Faith.  In  these  churches  and  chapels 
everything  was  disposed  to  promote  the  contemplation 
of  the  Eternal  and  to  nourish  in  the  minds  of  men  the 
saving  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion.  All  the  arts  were 
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used  .it  one  time  "i  anothei  i"i  iliis  purpoM  So  the 
attention  oi  men  was  i  ailed  away  from  things  teen  whi  h 
are  temporal  to  things  unseen  which  are  eternal,  and 
they  had  in  these  i  hun  hes  glimpses  "i  the  truth  and  the 
Iness  and  the  beauty  ol  ( rod. 
John  Henry  Newman  described  the  Church  as  the 
concrete  representative  ol  things  invisible.  He  pointed 
out  how  from  tin'  very  nature  ol  the  case  moral  and 
religious  truths  are  easily  obscured  in  om  minds  by 
passion,  <>i  l>\  moral  fault,  or  by  the  facl  thai  our  atten- 
tion is  entirely  absorbed  by  other  interest!  S  •  great 
therefore  is  our  need  ol  some  influence  which  may  keep 
these  things  constantly  before  us.  Speaking  in  Dublin 
ol  the  "Scope  and  Nature  <>!  University  Education"  he 
described  the  tendency  of  human  nature  when  left  to 
itsclt  to  lose  sight  of  moral  ami  religious  truth. 


"The  physical  nature  lies  before  us,  patent  to  the  light, 
read)  i"  the  touch,  appealing  to  the  tenses  in  jo  unequivocal 

.1  way  that  the  science  which  is  founded  upon  it  is  as  real  to 
it  the  fact  of  our  persona]  i  -  But  the  phenomena 

which  are  the  bases  of  morals  and  religion  have  nothing  of 
this  luminous  evidence.  Instead  of  being  obtruded  upon  our 
notice,  so  that  we  i.mnot  possibly  overlook  them,  tin 
dictates  of  cither  conscience  or  of  faith.  They  are  faint 
shadows  and  tracings,  curtain  indeed,  but  delicate,  fragile 
and  almost  evanescent,  which   the   mind   recognizes  at   one 

time,  not  at  another,  discerns  when  it  is  calm,  loses  when 
it  is  in  agitation.  The  reflection  of  sky  and  mountains  in  the 
lake  is  i  proof  that  skv  and  mountains  are  around  it:  but 
the  twilight,  or  the  mist,  or  the  sudden  storm  hurries  away 
the  beautiful  image,  which  leaves  behind  it  no  memorial  of 
what  it  was  Something  like  this  are  the  moral  laws  and  the 
informations  of  faith,  as  they  present  themselves  to  indi- 
vidual minds.  Who  can  deny  the  existence  of  conscience ? 
Who  does  not  feel  the  force  of  its  injunctions?  But  how  dim 
is  the  illumination  in  which  it  is  invested,  and  how  feeble  its 
influence,  compared  with  that  evidence  of  sight  and  touch 
which  is  the  foundation  of  physical  science.  How  easily  ran 
WC  be  talked  out  of  our  clearest  views  of  duty,  how  does  this 
or  that  moral  precept  crumble  into  nothing  when  we  rudely 
handle  it,  how  does  the  fear  of  sin  pass  off  from  us  as  quickly 
as  the  glow  of  modesty  dies  away  from  the  countenance,  and 
then  we  say,  'It  is  all  superstition'.  However,  after  a  time 
we  look  around,  and  then  to  our  surprise  we  see,  as  before, 
the  same  law  of  duty,  the  same  moral  precepts,  the  same 
protests  against  sin,  in  their  old  places,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  brushed  away,  like  the  divine  handwriting  upon  the 
wall  at  the  banquet.  Then  perhaps  we  approach  them  rudely 
and  inspect  them  irreverently,  and  accost  them  sceptically, 
and  away  they  go  again,  like  so  many  spectres,  shining  in 
their  cold  beauty,  but  not  presenting  themselves  bodily  to 
us,  for  our  inspection,  so  to  say,  of  their  hands  and  feet. 
And  thus  these  awful,  supernatural,  bright,  majestic,  deli- 
cate apparitions,  much  as  we  may  in  our  heart  acknowledge 
their  sovereignity,  are  no  match  as  a  foundation  of  science 
for  the  hard,  palpable,  material  facts  which  make  up  the 
province  of  physics." 

When  our  founders  a  century  ago  provided  in  Trinity 
College  for  the  daily  worship  of  Almighty  Clod  they  had 
in  mind  the  same  considerations  to  which  Newman  was 
drawing  attention  at  that  very  time  in  Dublin.  They 
felt  that  religion,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  said,  will  glide 
bv  degrees  out  of  the  mind  unless  it  be  invigorated  and 
reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to 
worship,  and  by  the  salutary  influence  of  example. 

For  thirty-two  years  such  worship  was  conducted  in 
the  large  room  over  the  entrance  hall  of  the  old  Col- 
lege, the  room  that  was  known  to  many  of  us  afterwards 
as  the  Library.  On  St.  Luke's  Day,  October  the  eigh- 
teenth, in  the  year  1884,  a  beautiful  Chapel,  designed 
by  the  eminent  architect  Frank  Darling,  was  opened  and 
consecrated.  Its  erection  was  made  possible  by  a  dona- 
tion from  members  of  the  Henderson  family  who  on  this 
as  on  so  many  other  orcasions  gave  tangible  evidence  of 
their  devotion  to  Trinity  College  and  its  ideals.  This 
Chapel  was  for  forty  years  the  centre  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  College.  No  circumstance  connected  with  the 
removal  of  Trinity  College  to  Queen's  Park  in  1925 
was  more  regretted  than  the  abandonment  of  the  Chapel 
and  the  prospect  of  another  period  in  which  we  would 
have  no  separate  building  for  our  worship. 


I  he  lust  steps  towards  the  building  ol  •>  Chapel  on 
the  new  sit.-  were  taken  by  M  Mary  Elizabeth 
sn.nl, an  granddaughtei  ol  out  Pounder.  She  had  re- 
xnicii  tot  man)  yean  in  Trinity  College  and  she 
that  this  undertaking  was  essential  to  oui  welfare  Her 
example  inspired  others,  Dr.  William  Tindale  was  one 
of  those  who  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  building  of 
a  chapel,  and  he  arranged  that  it  his  death  almost  his 
entire  estate  should  be  used  foi  this  purpose.  I  hen  others 
came  forward,  some  of  whom,  not  content  with  provid- 
ing for  the  large  additional  cost  of  the  undertaking, 
nerously  ol  theii  time  and  talents  to  the  numer- 
ous details  ol  plan  and  i  onsti  u<  lion  I  he  '  ,  n  ^  o|  dis- 
tinguished architects  and  othei  artists  ired,  and 
it  is  manifest  that  all  these,  along  with  skilled  <  raftsmen, 

have   worked    with   great    devotion    to   make    this   Chapel 

and  its  furnishings  worthy  ol  the  high  and  holy  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended, 

I  oda\  we  give  thanks  to  God  because  He  has  been 
with  us  as  He  was  with  out  fathers  and  has  prospered 
the  woik  of  our  hands  upon  us  "This  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it." 
This  Chapel  will  stand,  we  hope,  lot  many  generations 

as  a  witness  to  the  truths  we  cherish  and  to  the  w 
life  in  Christ  which  we  believe  to  be  the  hope  of  the 
world.  It  will  ever  remind  the  men  and  women  of  Trin- 
ity College  of  those  of  their  fellowship  who  laid  down 
their  lives  in  defence  of  oui  freedom.  It  will  promote 
that  true  religion  which,  alone;  with  sound  learning, 
it  is  the  aim  and  object  of  our  foundation.  Once  more 
our  worship  will  be  conducted  amid  sacred  and  beauti- 
ful surroundings.  "Honour  and  majesty  are  before  Him: 
strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary." 

Now  this  place  is  holy.  It  has  been  set  apart  this  dav 
from  all  profane  uses,  and  henceforth  it  must  be  entered 
with  awe  and  reverence.  Here  we  may  believe  that  God 
will  reveal  His  presence  to  devout  worshippers.  We  are 
assured  that  He  that  inhahiteth  eternity  dwells  also  with 
those  of  a  contrite  and  humble  heart  and  above  all  when 
they  gather  together  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  As  the  years  pass  by  and  generations  of  students 
come  and  go  many  men  and  women  will  find  here  the 
greatest  of  all  treasure  .  .  .  the  full  assurance  of  faith, 
the  grace  that  is  sufficient  for  all  their  needs,  the  joy 
that  no  man  can  take  from  them,  and  the  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding. 


DESIGNED  BY  Sir  Giles  Gilbert  Scott,  O.M..  with 
George  and  Moorehouse  of  Toronto  as  associate 
architects,  the  Trinity  College  Chapel  was  consecrated 
on  Sunday,  November  the  20th. 

Majestic  in  its  gothic  stateliness.  bright  with  clean 
light  admitted  by  generous  glass  and  reflected  from  cool 
stone,  delicate  in  colour  and  adornment,  the  Chapel 
brings  to  the  very  heart  of  the  University  community 
a  significant  and  lovely  building. 

Buildings  of  this  type  might  he  expected  to  demand 
a  certain  remoteness  from  crowded  streets,  or  even  a 
place  on  a  hill  top.  Trinity  Chapel,  as  the  Petition  for 
Consecration  indicates,  was  not  built  on  the  slopes  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  college:  it  abuts  directlv  on 
Hoskin  Avenue,  now  a  busy  thoroughfare  Its  outer 
doors  are  no  more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  sidewalk.  In 
a  most  literal  sense  it  pertains  to  the  life  of  the  College, 
the  University,  the  Citv.  And,  as  a  contemporary  has 
written,  it  will  he  "to  the  University  of  Toronto  what 
King's  College  Chapel  is  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge". 

In  the  presence  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
and  perhaps  300  graduates  and  friends  of  the  College, 
the  Chapel  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto 

(Continued  on   Page  26) 
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Chancellor  of  the  Diocese         Bishop  of  Toronto 


FromHoskin  Avenue 
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All  Canada 


Members  of  the  House  of  Bishops 


Metropolitan  of  Ontario 


Lectern 


Processional  Cross 


in  the  course  of  a  service  in  which  the  Primate  of  All 
Canada,  the  Metropolitan  of  Ontario,  members  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  the  Provost,  the  Dean  of  Divinity,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Ontario,  the  Reverend 
F.  H.  Cosgrave,  the  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  the 
Choir  and  the  Congregation  took  part. 


FROM  THE  narthex  the  eye  is  caught  by  three  great 
apse  windows  illuminating  the  chancel  and  high- 
lighting the  stone  reredos.  These  windows  make  use  of 
a  modernized  form  of  grisaille  into  which  a  small 
amount  of  coloured  glass  has  been  introduced.  They  are 
unusual  and  refreshing.  Steps  lead  down  from  the  nar- 
thex to  the  aisle  and  are  flanked  by  high  individual  stalls. 
The  austere  effect  of  the  single  aisle  has  been  relieved 
by  the  introduction  of  buttresses  which  are  partly  in- 
ternal and  partly  external.  Pews  face  the  chancel  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  The  altar,  like  the  reredos,  is  of 
stone.  West  of  the  chancel  is  small  side  Chapel,  and 
behind  the  reredos,  a  sacristy. 


A  bronze  screen  in  the  west  transept  leading  to  the 
side  chapel  was  made  in  England  from  the  design  of 
Sir  Giles  Gilbert  Scott.  A  walnut  lectern  made  in  three 
sections — desk,  shaft  and  base — with  a  bronze-like 
patine,  derives  from  a  celebrated  collection  and  was 
probably  made  in  north  Switzerland  or  south  Germany 
and  bears  the  date  1421.  This  date  is  probably  com- 
memorative because  the  lectern  is  believed  to  be  earlier. 
The  desk  bracket  of  the  lectern  swivels  freely  on  a  peg 
and  the  desk  proper  is  carved  with  a  floral  pattern  in 
panels,  the  opposite  face  bearing  an  Imperial  Eagle. 
The  shaft  is  columnar  with  a  spiral  of  floriated  Gothic 
arcading.  In  the  niches  thus  formed  are  finely  carved 
high-relief  boxwood  figures  of  some  forty  Saints  backed 
by  old  greenish  pigmentation.  The  base  bears  in  full 
relief  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  each  with  a  ribbon 
on  which  is  inscribed  in  Latin  the  opening  sentences  of 
their  respective  gospels. 


Four  large  candlesticks  in  the  chancel  are  early  17th 
century  Italian.  These  were  originally  silvered  but  ex- 
tremely little  remained  and  as  warmth  and  brightness 
were  desired  it  was  decided  to  have  them  gilded  and 
burnished.  On  the  credence  is  a  pair  of  candlesticks  in 
their  original  condition  and  dated  in  1688.  Three 
sanctuary  lamps  are  of  wood  gilt,  Italian,  late  17th  or 
early  18th  century.  A  processional  cross,  standing  in  the 
chancel  was  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  Carter  of  Toronto: 
the  silversmith  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Harold  Stacey  of 
Willowdale. 


In  the  narthex  is  a  17th  century  Italian  walnut  chest 
above  which  hangs  a  Flemish  tapestry  "feuille  de 
choux"  of  the  French  Gothic  period  about  1600  A.D. 
The  Chapel  lighting  is  fluorescent  and  is  incorporated 
in  the  columns  of  the  nave.  A  circular  tower  staircase 
leads  to  an  organ  and  choir  loft  above  the  narthex. 
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Library  Science 


Music 


Pharmacy 
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Applied   Science  and    Engineering 


ENROLMENT  THIS  YEAR  in  the  Faculty  of  Ap 
plied  Science  and  Engineering  is  1,941  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  an  increase  of  127  over  last  year.  This  increase 
is  due  mainly  to  larger  second-,  third-  and  fourth-year 
classes,  as  the  freshmen  enrolment  of  650  has  changed 
very  little  from  last  year's  654. 

Last  year  a  total  of  324  students  graduated  from 
S.P.S.,  113  of  whom  had  honours  in  their  final  year.  A 
breakdown  of  the  graduates  last  year  shows  that  Civil 
Engineering  led  with  74,  followed  closely  by  Chemical 
Engineering  with  59,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  with 
49.  This  year,  about  389  are  expected  to  graduate  in 
May,  with  Mechanical,  Chemical  and  Civil  Eigineering 
having  the  highest  numbers. 

There  has  been  a  significant  change  in  the  grouping 
of  the  first-year  Engineering  courses  this  year.  The 
courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Engineering  and 
Business,  Chemical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  designated  as  Division 
A.  have  a  common  first  year  and  the  courses  in  Civil 
Engineering,  Mining  Engineering  and  Applied  Geology 
have  a  common  first  year  differing  from  that  of  Division 
A  only  in  that  Surveying  is  included.  The  first  year 
curriculum  in  Engineering  Physics  is  designated  as 
Division  C. 

A  student,  by  petitioning  to  the  Council,  may  change 
his  course  at  the  end  of  his  first  year.  In  the  past  it  has 
always  been  difficult  to  change  courses  due  to  different 
subjects  being  taught  to  each  first  year  course.  As  a 
result  of  this  new  system,  it  will  be  much  easier  for  a 
student  to  change  courses  should  he  feel  that  his  inter- 
ests do  not  lie  in  the  branch  of  Engineering  that  he  first 
chose. 

First-year  students  will  be  required  to  write  four  two- 
hour  examinations  before  Christmas  this  year.  If  the 
results  of  these  exams  show  that  the  student  has  been 
wasting  his  time  during  the  first  term,  he  may  be  asked 
to  leave  the  University.  A  similar  set  of  exams  was  writ- 
ten last  year,  and  as  a  result  about  forty  students  were 
asked  to  leave  the  school,  as  it  was  felt  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  complete  their  year  successfully. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years.  S.P.S.  held  a  form 
of  constructive  initiation  for  its  freshmen  this  year.  The 
project? — to  clean  up  Bickford  Park,  on  Bloor  Street 
West.  Supplied  with  uniforms,  rakes,  shovels,  and  trans- 
portation by  the  Citv  Parks  Department,  each  course 
spent  half-a-day  working  in  the  park.  A  prize,  consisting 
of  tickets  to  the  "Engineers  Informal"  to  be  held  in 
Hart  House  in  December,  was  won  by  the  Electricals. 
who  were  judged  to  have  accomplished  the  most  work 


during  their  hall-day  \  isit  to  the  park.  The  initiation, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  M.  Rumble,  III  Engineering 
and  Business,  was  described  as  very  successful  by  the 
Mayor  of  Toronto,  who  stated  that  the  freshmen  had 
accomplished  an  undertaking  that  would  have  cost  the 
city  $6,000  had  their  own  employees  done  it  themselves. 
Toike  Oike,  the  Engineering  undergraduate  newspaper, 
is  being  published  "every  now  and  then"  as  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past  few  years.  Under  the  direction  of 
D.  A.  Shiels,  editor,  the  Toike  has  had  some  fine  issues 
this  year,  and  many  more  are  expected  before  March. 
Last  year,  Toike  Oike  sponsored  a  short  essay  contest 
that  proved  very  popular  among  the  undergraduates. 
As  a  result,  a  similar  contest  is  planned  for  this  year, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  photography  contest  can  also  be 
arranged,  since  there  are  manv  amateur  photographers 
in  S.P.S. 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  School  dinner  was  held  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  Hart  House  on  October  20,  the  guest 
speaker  being  Dr.  O.  M.  Solandt,  Chairman  of  Canada's 
Defence  Research  Board.  Following  a  delicious  roast 
beef  dinner,  Dr.  Solandt  delivered  a  very  humorous  and 
enlightening  talk  on  various  engineering  topics.  Colonel 
W.  S.  Wilson,  assistant  Dean  and  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  presented  awards  and  scholarships. 

The  Engineering  Debates  Club,  under  the  direction 
of  J.  VasofF,  has  sponsored  two  noon-hour  debates  so 
far  this  year,  with  several  more  in  the  planning  stage. 

The  Engineering  course  clubs  have  been  quite  active 
this  fall,  and  field  trips  have  constituted  their  main 
activities.  Fourth-year  Chemicals  snent  a  week  in  Sarnia 
and  Detroit,  and  the  Mechanical,  Engineering  and  Busi- 
ness, and  Civil  Clubs  sponsored  trips  to  Montreal  for 
their  fourth-year  members.  Manv  of  these  trips  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  companies  being  visited  (up  to  $25  per 
student)  and  this  has  helped  bring  the  trips  within  the 
financial  range  of  main  students  who  could  not  other- 
wise afford  them. 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  event  of  the  fall  term 
as  far  as  an  Engineering  student  is  concerned  is  his  an- 
nual stasje  production,  Skale  Nile.  Skule  Nite  this  vear. 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Vasoff  and  R.  W.  Hill,  was 
held  in  Hart  House  Theatre.  November  16-19.  Due  to 
the  unprecedented  demand  for  tickets,  a  special  Satur- 
day matinee  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  historv. 

As  in  the  past  S.P.S.  is  taking  an  active  part  in  inter- 
faculty  athletics.  Last  year  the  T.  A.  Reed  trophy  was 
lost  to  St.  Mikes  by  a  very  narrow  margin  of  20  points. 
In  an  effort  to  recapture  the  trophy  which  they  held  a 
year  ago.  S.P.S.  has  entered  as  many  teams  as  possible 
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in  the  interfaculty  leagues.  School  has  two  football 
teams.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  Juniors  are  as  yet  un- 
ited, but  the  Seniors  have  lost  four  and  won  only 
one.  In  Soccer.  S.P.S.  also  has  two  teams,  the  Juniors 
with  a  4  win.  one  loss,  and  one  tie  record,  and  the 
Seniors  with  a  2-1-2  record.  Several  lacrosse  teams  are 
entered  in  the  leagues,  as  well  as  volleyball  and  water 
polo  teams,  and  these  all  help  S.P.S.  in  her  quest  for  the 
Reed  Trophy. 

/.  CUNNINGHAM 


Architecture 

THERE  ARE  a  hundred  and  ninety  students  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Architecture  this  year  of  whom 
fifty-seven  are  freshmen.  The  size  of  the  graduating  class 
last  June  was  thirty-one,  nine  of  whom  obtained  a  degree 
with  honours.  The  following  scholarships  were  awarded : 
Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  Medal,  R.  E. 
Tustian;  Anaconda  American  Brass  Ltd.  Scholarship, 
I.  H.  Petroff;  Toronto  Architectural  Guild  Gold  Medal. 
Y.  Y.  Jung;  Indiana  Limestone  Institute  Scholarship, 
I.  H.  Petroff;  Connolly  Marble,  Mosaic  and  Tile  Co. 
Ltd.  Scholarship,  O.  Biskaps.  In  addition  to  this  O. 
Biskaps  was  awarded  the  second  prize  in  the  Pilkington 
Scholarship  awards  which  are  open  to  tv/o  students  of 
the  graduating  year  of  each  of  the  five  architectural 
schools  in  Canada. 

A  Division  of  Town  and  Regional  Planning  has  been 
established  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Gordon 
Stephenson.  The  course  will  lead  to  a  Diploma  in  Town 
and  Regional  Planning  and  is  open  to  graduates  of  any 
approved  university  or  college  who  can  show  knowledge, 
experience  or  aptitude  which  may  indicate  that  they  are 
suitable  candidates  before  permission  to  register  is 
granted.  Those  in  the  course  may  take  advantage  of  the 
ten  fellowships  of  $1,200.00  each  offered  by  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  to  students  taking 
graduate  work  in  planning  in  universities  in  Canada. 

Last  year's  Fifth  Year  has  published  a  book  called 
"The  Toronto  Islands,  A  Research  and  Planning  Pro- 
ject" which  grew  out  of  the  work  thev  did  in  town  plan- 
ning. 'Cross  Section'  for  '53-'54  has  at  last  been  pub- 
lished. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Professors  Murray  and 
Barker  have  been  promoted  to  Associate  Professors. 
Messrs.  Fraser  Watts  and  William  Goulding  have  been 
appointed  to  the  design  staffs  of  Fourth  and  Second 
Years  respectively.  Professor  Gordon  Stephenson  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool  has  come  to  be  head  of  the  new 
Division  of  Town  and  Regional  Planning.  Professor 
Stephenson  took  his  degree  in  Liverpool,  spent  two  years 
in  Paris  at  the  British  Institute  and  the  University  of 
Paris  as  the  Chadwick  Scholar,  took  his  Master's  degree 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1938 
and  since  1948  has  been  Lever  Professor  of  Civic  Design 
at  the  University  of  Liverpool.  He  was  appointed  to 
assist  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  on  the  Greater  Plan  of 
London.  1943-4,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  New  Town  Act  and  the  Country  Planning  Act 
(1947).  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  consultant 
to  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  in  preparing 
regional  plans  for  the  Metropolitan  Area  of  Perth  and 
Fremantle.  At  the  same  time  he  was  consultant  to  the 
University  of  Western  Australia  in  preparing  a  layout 
for  the  development  of  the  university. 

The  officers  of  the  Architectural  Society  for  this  year 
are:  President,  V.  W.  Ridpath;  Vice-President,  J.  E. 
Sievenpiper;  Secretary,  J.  J-  Nowski;  Treasurer,  P.  G. 
Gilbert:  Social  Director,  Miss  M.  K.  Conner;  Athletic 
Director,  G.  G.  P.  Farrow:  Publicity  Director,  S.  Hert- 
zog;  Employment  Director,  A.  M.  Levine;  First  Year 
Representative,  A.   Valentine;   Second   Year  Represen- 


tative, J.  F.  Baer;  Third  Year  Representative,  P.  H. 
Warren;  Fourth  Year  Representative,  G.  P.  Richardson; 
Fifth  Year  Representative,  M.  I.  Satok. 

The  soccer  and  water-polo  teams  have  both  been 
functioning  so  far  this  year.  The  water-polo  team  is  well 
up  in  its  league,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  how  the  soc- 
cer team  is  doing.  The  hockey  team  is  being  organized 
at  present  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  win  many 
victories  this  season. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  the  Architectural  So- 
ciety has  organized  a  series  of  activities.  The  "Fall  Ball" 
was  held  in  November  and  the  Dorset  Night  on  Thurs- 
day, December  8th.  The  show  put  on  at  Dorset  by  the 
Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  was  excellent,  and  was 
followed  by  a  dance  whose  success  was  assured  by  the 
presence  of  feminine  imports  from  Huntsville  and  the 
surrounding  areas. 

A.  GRANT 


Dentantics 


Dentistry 

TWO  INNOVATIONS  awaited  U.  of  T.  dental  stu- 
dents this  Fall,  and  the  key-notes  sounded  at  their 
reception  were  notes  of  apprehension  and  approval. 

Greeted  with  apprehension  was  the  substituting  of  a 
"pre-professional"  year  for  the  old  "pre-dental"  year, 
with  the  understanding  that  a  pass  will  not  guarantee 
admittance  into  First  Dental  year.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
tell  if  this  change  has  influenced  the  freshman  attitude 
towards  school  work  and  extra  curricular  activities. 
Greeted  with  overwhelming  approval  was  the  birth  of 
Dental  Extracts,  a  weekly  newspaper  of  from  four  to 
six  pages,  serving  dental  students  exclusively.  Editor  and 
Assistant  Editor  are  W.  Witchel  and  H.  Pepper,  whose 
combined  efforts  to  convince  fellow  Dental  Cabinet 
members  of  the  newspaper's  potential  led  to  its  found- 
ing. The  aim  of  Extracts  is  to  keep  dental  students  in- 
formed of  undergraduates  affairs,  to  serve  as  a  voice 
for  the  Dental  Cabinet,  and  to  give  every  student  a  say 
in  undergraduate  affairs  through  a  "Letter  to  the  Edi- 
tor" column. 

Following  the  initiation  of  76  Dental  freshmen  and 
32  Nurses  and  Hygienists,  the  annual  golf  tournament 
and  banquet  was  held  under  the  guidance  of  the  Ath- 
letic Director,  B.  Milligan.  The  winner  of  the  tourna- 
ment was  W.  Kruzel  with  a  low  gross  of  79. 

The  Faculty  entered  a  float  in  the  Homecoming 
Parade  which  did  not  win  a  prize  despite  the  plaudits 
of  the  crowd.  The  annual  undergraduate  production  of 
Dentantics  took  place  in  Hart  House. 

Word   of   dental   athletic   prowess   is   spreading.   Last 
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year's  soccet  team  icored  no  goals,  and  the  football  team 
finished  Ias1  in  its  group.  Volley  kill  results  were  un- 
distinguished. The  lacrosse  tram  is  somewhere  in  the 
middle  <>i  the  standings.  Possibly  .1  few  American  im- 
ports would  help,  However,  D.  Smith,  A  Riva  and  M. 
Levine  are  members  ol  tin-  Senioi  intercollegiate  Foot- 
ball squad;  R,  Hamilton  and  W,  Miladinov  stood  insi 
and  second  respectively  in  the  Intercollegiate  Broad 
jump.  Moreover,  the  (nterfaculty  squash  and  hockey 
seasons  are  just  beginning. 


Forestry 

THE    FRESHMAN     FORESTRY    enrolment    of    10 
men    is    die    lowest    recorded    since    1938,    while    the 

total  enrolment  of  70  is  the  lowest  since  1945.  The  fact 
that  the  Faculty  has  the  highest  entrance  standard  of 
any  forestry  school  in  Canada  and  the  fact  that  positions 
foi  graduates  were  hard  to  obtain  two  years  ago  may 

well  be  the  cause  of  this  low  enrolment.  The  19  people 
who  graduated  last  June  have  been  able  to  obtain  posi- 
tions successfully.  The  most  outstanding  graduation  suc- 
cess  in  the  class  of  5T6  was  that  of  G.  Pierpoint.  who 
was  awarded  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Forestry  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Osmose  Wood  Preserving  Scholarship. 
This  is  the  first  award  of  the  Gold  Medal. 

Dean  Sisam  took  office  as  President  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Forest rv  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute held  in  Saskatoon  in  October.  Earlier  in  the 
summer  the  Dean,  as  Canadian  representative,  attended 
the  Commonwealth  Agricultural  Bureau  Review  Con- 
ference held  in  London,  England.  Mr.  K.  A.  Armson 
returned  to  the  Faculty  after  a  year  of  postgraduate 
study  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  received  the  de- 
cree of  Diploma  in  Forestry.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  is  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Faculty  to  undertake  postgraduate 
study  in  Wood  Technology  at  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
the  Science  of  Forestry. 

The  development  of  the  University  Forest  at  Dorset 
is  now  well  under  way.  An  addition  to  the  Faculty  Staff 
is  proposed  who  would  reside  at  Dorset  and  act  as  a  tie 
between  the  Faculty  and  the  Ranger  School.  He  would 
probably  be  paid  jointly  by  the  University  and  the  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

In  the  athletic  field,  though  no  notable  successes  have 
been  scored,  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  Universitv 
Athletic  Association  for  the  1954—55  session  shows  that 
Forestry  has  the  highest  percentage  of  eligible  students 
participating  in  sports  with  67%.  The  Faculty  can  also 
boast  the  highest  number  of  sports  per  student,  with 
2.5.  In  its  Division  Forestry  sunplied  a  championship 
volley  ball  team  last  year,  and  in  October  of  this  year 
a  Forestry  team  came  fourth  in  the  Intramural  Harrier 
Meet. 

March  1956  will  see  the  publication  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  aptly  named  "Annual  Ring".  This  is  a 
70-page  magazine  produced  by  the  undergraduates,  with 
articles  written  by  students  and  foresters 

The  Foresters'  Club  has  not  been  idle  this  session. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  term  the  freshmen  were 
initiated  into  Forestry  with  a  tree-planting  outing  to 
Caledon  Hills  Farm.  This  gave  the  freshmen  a  chance 
to  meet  each  other  and  members  of  the  Foresters'  Club 
executive.  Three  evening  meetings  of  the  Club  have 
been  held  in  Hart  House  this  term;  SDeakers'  topics  have 
ranged  from  beavers  and  forestry  in  England,  to  the  use 
of  wood  in  the  De  Havilland  Mosquito.  On  November 
8  the  Forestry  Fall  Frolic  Dance  was  held  at  the  Em- 
bassy. Despite  the  reduced  enrolment  and  the  increased 
prices,  the  event  was  very  successful — financiallv  and 
otherwise.  The  second  meeting  of  November  will  be  an 
open  discussion  on  the  present  Forestry  curriculum,  and 
the  Foresters'  Club  itself. 


The  fall  oi   1957  will  sn-  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  ol    tin-   Faculty  ol    Forestry  at  Toronto. 

Research  into  the  records  shows  that  in  1907  the  enrol- 
ment was  1  .mil  tin-  Ins  SJSO  Now  the  enrolment  is  87 
and    the   basii    .ic.i(lciiii(     feet    $325. 


D.  FAY  IE 


Medicine 


ccTl  YOU  COULD  live  your  life  over  again  would 
J.  you  entei  medicine?"  rhia  was  one  of  the  questions 
posed  at  a  hi  cut  survey  ol  tin-  graduating  class.  88% 
answered  Yes;  id';  fell  they  wen-  not  personally  suited 
to  tin-  medical  existence  (i.e.  work),  General  Practice 
was  chosen  by  W( .  a  specialty  by  40%.  However, 
'<2' i  expect  to  proceed  from  G.P.  to  a  specialty  after 
2-5  years.  Just  how  expensive  a  medical  education  is, 
was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  42%  of  tin-  <uaduates 
entei   internship  with  an  average  debt  of  $1000. 

This  year's  graduating  (lass  numbered    152;   the  total 

medical  enrolment  is  964,  with  an  equal  number  of  post- 
graduate students  as  freshmen   [128). 

That  amazing  couple,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  O.  S.  Cohen, 
have  finished  first  and  second  respectively  in  each  of  the 

lour  medical  years.  Graduating  this  year.  Mrs.  Cohen 
(M.L.)  was  awarded  the  Cody  Gold  Medal,  while  her 
husband  and  R.  M.  Ehrlich  were  Silver  Medal  recip- 
ients. 

Bernie  Langer,  now  in  his  final  year,  promises  to 
duplicate  the  Cohens'  achievement,  never  having  drop- 
ped below  second  place  in  class. 

On  an  international  level,  Dr.  W.  G.  Bigelow  has  been 
presented  with  the  Medal  of  the  International  Society  of 
Surgery  in  Copenhagen.  He  is  doing  outstanding  work 
in  the  field  of  hypothermia,  and  is  the  first  to  be  hon- 
oured with  this  award. 

The  Medical  Undergraduate  Society  reports  in  its 
house  organ,  "The  Probe",  that  the  only  self-supporting 
enterprises  of  the  Society  are  the  annual  medical  show. 
Daffydil,  and  the  two  Common  Rooms.  The  Medical 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Medical  Journal  each  ac- 
count for  64%  of  the  Society's  expenditures,  each  re- 
quiring an  equal  share.  Daffydil,  by  the  way.  was  pre- 
sented, as  usually,  during  the  third  week  of  December. 

On  the  athletic  scene,  the  Premeds'  Soccer  Team  has 
won  its  divisional  competition,  and  is  in  the  final  for 
the  Intramural  Championship.  Otherwise,  medical  ath- 
letes are  looking  to  the  future,  thus  turning  failure  to 
advantage. 

Our  great  halfback.  R.  Bethune.  Medicine's  contri- 
bution to  the  Football  Blues,  has  been  out  most  of  the 
season  with  a  split  vertebra.  He  managed  to  get  out  of 
the  cast  and  into  the  final  against  Queens,  and  though 
it  helped,  it  didn't  help  enough. 

In  the  Surgical  division.  Prof.  R.  M.  Janes  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Clinical  Surgeons.  He  is  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Surgery  at  this  university. 

The  Donald  C.  Balfour  lecture  in  surgerv  was  de- 
livered on  Oct.  26  bv  Sir  Harry  Piatt  (FRCS).  head  of 
the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  His  subject 
was  "The  Backache  Sciatica  Problem". 

M.  THALER 


Law 

IT  IS  FOUR  years  now  since  the  Department  of 
History  moved  into  its  quarters  in  the  Queen's  Park 
Crescent  mansion  that  once  belonged  to  Sir  Joseph  Fla- 
velle,  leaving  Baldwin  House  to  the  reorganized  Facultv 
of  Law.  There,  huddled  in  the  shadows  of  the  sharply 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON 
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PLEASANT  AS  it  would  have  been  to  report  another 
Intercollegiate  championship  for  the  Varsity  team, 
it  is  still  more  pleasant  to  record  a  re-alignment  of  the 
forces  which  make  for  an  interesting  senior  inter- 
collegiate league.  In  contrast  to  the  professional  game, 
the  pendulum  seems  to  have  swung  from  West  to  East 
and  there  are  indications  that  much  pressure  and  skill 
will  have  to  be  exerted  to  make  it  swing  back  again. 
Varsity,  it  is  true,  was  labelled  for  the  playoffs  from 
the  start  of  the  season,  but  Western  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  to  end  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  After 
a  doleful  start  against  all  but  Western,  McGill  suddenly 
became  a  dominant  factor  in  the  contest,  seriously 
threatening  the  chances  of  Queen's  and  turning  the 
tables  on  Varsity  with  a  well  earned  win  at  the  Mol- 
son    Stadium.    Queen's,   meanwhile,   after  losing  by   a 


narrow  margin  to  Varsity  in  the  first  game,  went  on 
undefeated  to  its  first  championship  since  1937.  All  this 
was  an  invigorating  episode  in  the  history  of  intercol- 
legiate football,  restoring  it  in  the  public  confidence  by 
achieving  new  and  interesting  standards  of  performance 
and  by  re-asserting  the  truth  that  the  victory  does  not 
always  go  to  the  big  battalions  or  to  the  chiefs  of  staff: 
1955  was  a  players'  season:  the  palm  was  carried  off  by 
an  indomitable  line,  a  mature  and  versatile  quarterback 
and  a  quartet  of  incomparable  half-backs. 

The  eastern  resurgence  was  dramatized  by  the  press 
and  accepted  by  the  reading  public  as  the  apotheosis 
of  the  forward  pass.  McGill,  as  we  heard  and  presently 
saw,  had  acquired  Carr,  a  quarter-back  whose  passing 
was  several  foot-seconds  faster  and  considerably  more 
accurate  than  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  expect. 
His  first  appearance  at  Varsity  stadium  confirmed  what 
had  been  said  about  him.  Flat,  bullet-like  throws  went 
straight  and  true  to  the  arms  of  receivers — and  not  in- 
frequently bounced  out  again.  They  were  too  hot  to 
hold.  Queen's  had  acquired  Braccia,  trained  in  the  high 
school  leagues  of  Philadelphia  and  polished  up  at 
Temple  University.  What  was  true  of  Carr  was  true  of 
Braccia,  except  that  with  the  latter,  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  subtlety  which  the  former  lacked.  By  the  time 
of  the  second  McGill  game,  Carr's  receivers  had  been 
taught  to  hold  the  ball,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  passing 
won  the  victory.  However,  it  was  not  the  forward  pass 
which  won  the  championship  for  Queen's:  it  was  the 
threat  of  the  pass.  Varsity  learned — as  Montreal  was 
afterwards  to  learn  in  Vancouver — that  football  can  be 
played  along  the  ground.  Braccia  seldom  threw:  he 
tantalized  his  opponents  into  thinking  he  would  do  so, 
caught  their  line  and  line-backers  in  a  state  of  in- 
decision and  advanced  the  ball  with  relentless  regularity. 
He  showed  us  football,  not  basketball:  by  a  superlative 
combination  of  strategy  and  tactics  he  put  the  forward 
pass  in  its  proper  place,  not  as  the  final  arbiter  of  foot- 
ball but  as  its  paramount  psychological  weapon  of 
offence. 

The  above  is  not  to  suggest  that  Varsity  was  without 
its  quarterbacks.  The  fact  that  there  were  two  of  them 
and  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  who  should  play, 
perhaps  drew  too  much  attention  to  what  should  have 
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been  then  secondary  rdle  Wilson,  6  V,  eventually 
tin-  nod,  .mil  carried  His  team  along  with  him  n>  the 
i oiu  lusion  di  wii.it,  iii  othei  circumstances,  would  have 
been  ■  triumphant  season.  His  passing  was  by  oo  means 
jet-propelled  i»ut  Ins  record  oi  completions  was  bettei 
than  tint  of  most  intercollegiate  quarterbacks  in  recenl 
years.  Skrzypek  was  used  defensive!)  and  .is  the  team's 
kicker:  occasionally  we  saw  him  in  complete  charge 
Ideally  l>uilt  for  the  job,  a  hustler  and  a  man  with  an 
urge  to  keep  going  forward,  he  was  an  adequate  second- 
string. 


The    1955   team  was  led   by   Phil   Muntz  and   Fred 
Sin. lie.    Muntz    learned    his    football   at   Trinity    Col 
School.  Port   Hope;  Smale  at  llnniberside  CM.   Muntz 
the  only  producl  of  the  Little  Big  Four  on  the  squad 
was   varsity's   top   hall-back,   a   tower  of  strength  de- 
fensively, and  one  ol   the  hardest  ball-carriers  to  stop  in 
the  history  of  football  at  U.  of  T.  Smale,  an  offensive 
end.  an   exceptionally   fine   blocker  and  a  good   leader, 
was  prominent   throughout  the  season. 


Apart  from  quarterbacks — including  the  articulate  arm- 
chair variety  —Canadian  intercollegiate  football  presents 
a  number  of  riddles  which  may  test  the  ingenuity  of 
those  concerned  with  their  solution  before  many  seasons 
have  passed.  Chief  among  these  is  the  significance  of  the 
impact  of  the  professional  game.  Toronto  and  its  rivals, 
unlike  the  universities  of  the  Ivy  League,  may  not  be 
able  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  recreational  amateur  pastime  into  an  elabo- 
rately staged  spectacle  designed  to  attract  the  ticket- 
buying  public.  The  citizens  of  Toronto  are  less  con- 
cerned with  solving  traffic  problems  than  they  are  with 
complicating   them   by   building   an   amphitheatre   suit- 


Co-captains  Muni /  and  Smale 

able  for  football  on  the  scale  of  the  National  League  or 
the  Grey  Cup  finals.  If  the  citizens  prevail,  players, 
coaches  and  Almae  Matres  alike  will  have  to  decide  how 
they  stand  in  the  face  of  such  anomalies  as  the  loss  of 
players  to  professional  teams,  the  embarrassments  of  an 
indiscreet  and  more  rigid  "draft",  a  renewed  outcry  for 
football  scholarships,  and  declining  revenues  from  their 
own  games.  Meanwhile,  the  hope  is  that,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, the  decline  of  the  amateur  spirit  will  not  be  too 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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swift  or  certain,  and  that  our  inter-collegiate  football 
will  continue  to  be  played  by  teams  of  the  calibre  and 
acter  of  tins  year's  Varsity  and  along  the  lines  fore- 
shadowed by  the  season's  lessons  of  Strategy  and  tactics. 


The  Yates  Cup  slipped  away  by  a  margin  of  one  point 
in  the  last  minute  ol  the  second  Queen's  game.  Had  that 
final  field-goal  missed,  there  would  have  been  no  play- 
off.  When,  after  the  play-oft".  Bob  Masterson  threw  up 
the  sash  of  a  second-storey  hotel  window  and  gazed  out 
on  the  swarming  Kingston  street,  someone  said,  "Don't 
jump.  Bob:  it  was  only  a  football  match."  There  was 
no  comment  from  Masterson,  but  the  movement  of  the 
he.ul  suggested  that  he  was  thinking  more  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  players  than  he  was  of  his  own  feel- 
ings. A  Varsity  football  team  is  a  group  of  zealots,  al- 
though they  would  be  the  last  to  admit  it.  They  accept 
a  long  regime  of  training  and  combine  it  with  a  stiff 
academic  programme  without  which  their  football  would 
not  be  permissible.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
from  Ottawa  and  two  or  three  from  neighbouring  cities 
like  St.  Catharines,  Port  Hope  and  Kitchener,  they  are 
all  products  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Greater  Toronto 
and  of  the  variability  of  coaching  which  those  schools 
provide.  With  instruction,  they  play  good  football :  the 
pros  will  have  many  of  them  some  day.  Ask  Masterson, 
who  hasn't  a  critical  word  to  say  of  any  of  them.  They 
eat  apart.  They  do  not  congregate  in  the  Arbor  Room 
or  at  other  centres  of  Varsity  social  life.  For  three  long 
months  they  are  the  orphans  of  the  University,  unseen 
and  unsung  except  in  those  brief  Saturday  intervals  be- 
tween the  marching  of  the  bands,  the  capering  of  the 
cheer  leaders  and  the  demolition  of  the  goal  posts  by  the 
real  heroes  of  the  day.  Yet  they  personify  a  loyalty  to 
the  University  as  a  whole  which  is  achieved  by  no  other 
undergraduate  group  or  activity.  That  is  why  any  or  all 
of  that  first-rate  trio  of  coaches — R.  P.  Masterson,  A.  D. 
White  or  Jack  Kennedy — may  be  forgiven  for  taking  the 
loss  of  a  championship  au  grand  serieux. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 


Intercollegiate  Soccer 

In  a  seven-game  schedule  the  senior  intercollegiate 
soccer  team  scored  a  total  of  40  goals  and  had  five 
scored  against  it.  This  record  was  more  than  enough 
to  ensure  the  winning  of  the  Blackwood  Trophy  for  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Intercollegiate  league  and  the 
T  &  D  cup  for  the  Eastern  division. 


Intermediate  Soccer 

The  intermediate  soccer  team  won  the  championship 
of  the  Western  Division,  losing  only  to  O.A.C.,  by  a 
score  of  2  to  1  in  the  first  game.  McMaster  were  beaten 
7-0  and  7-0;  Ryerson  2-1;  Western  5-0:  and  O.A.C. 
4-0. 


Senior  Intercollegiate  Track 

As  in  soccer  so  in  track,  Varsity  were  defending 
champions.  As  in  soccer,  the  defence  was  sound.  Varsity 
won  with  a  total  of  66  points,  McGill  was  second  with 
46,  Western  third  with  39  and  Queen's  fourth  with  13. 
The  Toronto  total  was  achieved  through  four  first 
places,  eight  seconds,  nine  thirds  and  four  fourths.  First 
places  were  won  for  Toronto  by  D.  Harding  in  the  100 
(10.5  seconds),  R.  Hamilton  in  the  Broad  Jump  (20 
ft.  7  in.),  W.  Varey,  in  the  3-mile  (16  min.  12  8/10 
sec.)  and  K.  Money,  in  the  High  Jump  (6  ft.  and  l/2 
in.).  Thus  the  Tait  McKenzie  Trophy  remained  in  To- 
ronto, paired  with  the  Hec.  Phillips  Award  to  K.  Money 
as  the  outstanding  competitor  of  the  meet. 


Intermediate  Track  and  Field 

This  meet  was  won  by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege with  a  total  of  63  points.  Toronto  finished  third 
with  a  total  of  36.  R.  Kloster  won  the  discus  throw  and 
Tim  Reid  the  low  hurdles. 


Intermediate  Football 


Senior  Harriers 

The  annual  race,  held  at  Queen's,  was  won  by  Bill 
Varey  in  first  place,  and  by  the  Toronto  team  with  19 
points.  R.  Toop  finished  fourth,  T.  Stroud  sixth  and 
W.  Burger  eighth.  Western  were  in  second  place  with 
23  points  and  Queen's  third  with  38. 


Intermediate  Intercollegiate  Football 

Coached  by  John  Kennedy  and  Jerry  Sutherland  and 
following  a  curious  schedule  involving  "exhibition" 
games  which  did  not  count  and  league  games  which  did, 
the  intermediate  intercollegiate  football  team  ended  up 
in  a  tie  for  first  place  with  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Varsity  and  O.A.C.  were  both  undefeated  and 
when  they  eventually  met  the  score  was  11-11.  The 
Western  Colts  were  beaten  21  to  0;  Queens  26-7  and 
35-0:  Ryerson  38-6. 

Outstanding:  on  the  intermediate  squad  were  Bob 
Dann,  a  running  half-back  from  East  York  Collegiate; 
Tim  Reid,  another  half-back  from  Ridley;  John  Tattle 
and  Don  Cornish,  half-backs.  Larry  Joynt,  formerly  of 
UTS.  a  fine  quarter-back  prospect  for  the  Senior  team 
next  year.  Bill  Hunter  (U.T.S.),  Larry  Stacy  (Etobi- 
coke)  and  Dave  Mclntyre  (St.  Michael's)  wing,  end 
and  centre  respectively,  are  additional  senior  prospects. 
Rusty  Gee,  Pete  Copeland.  Dave  Mclntyre,  and  Jim 
Rowney  began  the  season  with  the  intermediates  and 
ended  with  the  seniors. 


Intermediate  Harriers 

The  Varsity  team  of  McLeod,  Gelling,  Stewart,  Hues- 
ton,  Hetherington  finished  in  third  place  to  O.A.C.  and 
McMaster.  Western  finished  last. 


Senior  Intercollegiate   Tennis 

The  senior  team  did  not  fare  too  well,  finishing  last 
in  a  curtailed  tournament  with  the  University  of  Mont- 
real, Laval,  Western  University,  and  McGill,  which  was 
rained  out  on  the  last  day.  The  University  of  Montreal's 
quartet  of  Raymond  Page,  N.  Rainville,  Jean-Louis 
Lamoureux  and  Lionel  Simard  was  much  too  good  for 
the  competition. 

Robin  Arnold  (M),  Barry  Smith  (S),  David  Rowe 
(P) ,  Hal  Browne  (S)  and  Ken  Dixon  of  Varsitv  finished 
in  fifth  place  with  three  wins.  The  championship  went 
to  the  University  of  Montreal  on  the  strength  of  the 
games  played. 
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Varsity  Graduate 


Intermediate  Intercollegiatt   Tennis 

The  team  consisti I    M    Rotterman,  J.   Berkeley, 

.iiul  B.  Senilis  broughl  the  championship  away  from 
London  with  M  matches  won  Queen's  and  McMaster 
were  tied  i<>i  second  place;  Western  finished  fourth.  The 
singles  championship  was  won  l>\  II  Murray  ol  \1> 
Mastei  while  Berkeley  and  Sonley  were  victorious  in 
tin-  doubles. 


5   ■  loi  1  nti  rcollegiate  Golf 

R.  Pezzack,  163;  Don  Cossar,  159;  D.  Hewson,  163; 
and  W.  Weyneroskij  I/O.  finished  second  to  Western 
University's  total  of  632.  McGill  were  third.  Queen's 
fourth  and  the  University  of  Montreal  fifth.  The  M< 

Caul  Cup  for  the  individual  championship  was  won  by 

R.   Tool  of  Queen's  with  a  total  of   156.  The  match  was 

held  at  the  Cataraqui  CUih.  Kingston. 

Intermediate  Intercollegiate  (><>l( 

Hugh  Sampson.  83;  Steve  Aarons,  81:  Gar)  Hewson. 
84;  and  Jim  Grieve,  87,  won  the  intermediate  champion- 
ship with  a  score  ol  343.  Western  were  second,  Water- 
loo College  third.  Assumption  College  and  McMastei 
University  tied  for  fourth,  and  Ryerson  was  sixth. 

Intercollegiate  Sailing 

There  was  no  Canadian  meet  this  autumn.  Two  To- 
ronto crews,  consisting  of  Hall  (R  IV)  and  Taylor 
(S  III)  ;  Henderson  (S  III)  and  Strabing  (T  HI)  went 
to  Boston,  where,  on  the  Charles  River,  they  competed 
against  nine  American  Colleges  in  the  Fourteenth  Inter- 
national Regatta  for  the  Danmark  Trophy.  The  races 
were  won  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  second  place.  The 
Varsity  crews  finished  last. 


in  second  plate.  Preliminary  play-offs  left  Junioi  sps 
\s  St.  Michael's  and  Victoria  vs.  Senioi  School  in  the 
semi-finals. 

St    \ln  Ii.hTs  and  \'i<  lon.i  •  liminated  theii  opponents 
I  he  final  game  and  the  i  up  went  i«>  \H  toria  bs  a 

oi  22  7. 


/  'rti;  ,/.;/!    Sot  '  -  ' 

I  his  populai  league  played  in  two  divisions:  eleven 
teams  iii  Division  One,  seventeen  in  Division  Two.  Di- 
vision One  was  furthei  broken  down  into  three  groups. 
At  the  end  oi  league  play  U.C.  was  undefeated  at  the 
head   ol    Group  One   with   Victoria    in   second    place: 

lllllilv     wele    at     die    head    ol     GrOUp    Two    with    Junioi 
S  P.S.  in  second  place,  and  1'n  -ii n  (heals  had  won  ( iioup 

Three.  In  the  quarter  finals  Pre-meds  defeated  Vi(    hut 

win-  in  turn  beaten  by  Trinity  in  the  semi-finals.   In  the 

other  semi-finals  U.C.  defeated  Junioi  S.P.S.  by  a  score 
of  11  0.  The  final,  betwen  Trinity  and  I.e.  was  played 
on   Monday    Novembei    the  21st.    It   was  a  ding-dong 
battle   featured   by    two   exceptionally   fine   goals   sc 
by    I  linity  in  the  closing  moments  of  the  first  half.  1    < 
however  overcame  a  one-goal  deficit  and  emerged  v ic- 

toi  LOUS  by  a  score  of  4-3. 

In  Division  Two.  Emmanuel  and  Knov  tied  for  fust 
place,  with  Forestry  and  Law  in  thii(l  and  fourth  pi. lies 
respectively.  In  the  semi-finals  Forestry  beat  Knox  by 
a  score  of  1-0,  while  Emmanuel  defeated  Law  l>v  a 
seoie  of  6-0.  Emmanuel  defeated  Forestry  in  the  finals 
and  thus  earned  the  right  to  challenge  U.C. 


University  I  'olleyball 

A  completely  new  deal  for  volley  ball  was  necessitated 

by  an  influx  of  New  Canadians  who  had  played  the  game 
as  a  highly  competitive  sport  in  Europe.  The  league  was 
divided  into  two  parts- -one  for  the  "experts"  and  the 
other  for  the  "recreational  players".  S.P.S.  "A"  ex- 
perts) won  from  Architecture  in  the  finals. 


INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS 

There  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  terminology 
used  in  connection  with  intra-mural  athletics  at  the 
University.  What  was  formerly  "Senior  intramural"  is 
now  ''University  championship".  What  was  formerly 
"Junior  intra-mural"  is  now  "Intra-mural".  The  more 
robust  phrase  "University  championship"  now  covers 
all  inter-faculty  athletics  in  which  members  of  inter- 
collegiate teams  are  permitted  to  take  part.  "Intra- 
mural" now  applies  to  all  contests  in  which  inter- 
collegiate players  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  and  in 
which  the  championships  are  "closed"  to  those  who 
have  not  reached  the  inter-collegiate  level. 


Mulock  Cup 

The  senior  division  of  the  most  ancient  of  Var.ity's 
intra-mural  athletic  competitions  was  divided  into  two 
groups  of  four  and  five  teams  respectively.  In  Group 
One  were  Senior  S.P.S.,  Victoria  College,  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  St.  Michael's  College — the  last  two  having 
been  moved  up  at  the  end  of  the  1954  season.  In  Group 
I  wo  were  University  College  and  Medicine — moved 
down  at  the  end  of  the  1954  season — Junior  S.P.S., 
Dentistry  and  Forestry.  At  the  end  of  league  play  \ 'ic- 
toria  and  St.  Michael's  were  tied  for  the  lead  of  group 
one,  while  Trinity  and  Senior  S.P.S.  were  tied  for  third 
place.  Trinity  withdrew  because  of  injuries,  leaving  Vic- 
toria, St.  Michael's  and  Senior  school  in  the  play-offs. 
In  group  two.  Junior  S.P.S.  were  the  winners  with  U.C. 


Box  Lacrosse 

The  box  lacrosse  league  wound  up  in  a  bla/e  of  glory 
for  St.  Michael's.  Until  nearly  the  end  of  the  season 
University  College,  with  live  straight  wins,  was  leading 
Division  One.  with  Vic.  S.P.S.  and  Meds  III  pressing 
hard.  In  Division  Two,  Law  and  Pharmacy  were  well 
ahead. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  play-offs  had  cleared  away. 
St.  Mike's  had  broken  a  4-year  U.C.  winning  streak  of 
30  games  and  had  won  their  first  lacrosse  championship. 


University  Track  and  Field 

This  was  won  by  S.P.S.  with  Victoria  College  in 
second  place.  Norman  Williams  of  Victoria  College 
won  the  Cody  Trophy  for  gaining  the  most  points  for 
his  team.  He  came  first  in  the  120-vards  high  hurdles. 
the  220  low  hurdles:  second  in  the  javelin  throw,  the 
shot-put  and  the  broad  jump:  and  third  in  the  discus 
throw  —all  in  one  day. 

No  records  were  broken:  there  were  forty-five  entries: 
nine  colleges  and  faculties  competed.  The  principal  win- 
ners wen-  R.  Harding  of  S.P.S.  (100.  220  and  440)  and 
W.  Gelling  also  of  S.P.S.  (J/a  mile  and  mile  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  winning  S.P.S.  relay  team.) 


Intra-Mural  Track  and  Field 

Forty-one  entries  in  this  meet,  nine  colleges  and 
faculties  competing.  It  was  won  by  the  combination  of 
University  College  and  P.  &  H.  E..  with  Victoria  College 
in  second  place. 
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Around  the  Campus 


ul   from    Page  29 

coin-  modernity   of   the    Wallberg    Building,   the 

-  --till  remain. 

Since  \9\9.  when  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  Faculty 

1  .iw   was  overhauled  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 

standards  of  legal  education  maintained  by  the  hotter 

law    schools   in    the    United    States,   the   enrolment    has 

been  increasing   steadily.   Now,  with  one  hundred  and 

n  students  and  a  freshman  class  of  fifty-one,  the 

i  I  is  about  a>  large  .is  its  limited  space  facilities  can 

contain.  A  large  percentage  of  its  enrolment  consists  of 

students   from   other  parts  of  Canada   and   the  world. 

l\ldl\    enough,   it   is  only   recently  that  the   Faculty  of 

Law    has  been  discovered  by  students  on  the  campus. 

Last  year,  seventeen  students  graduated  from  the  third 
year  ol  the  course  with  their  LL.B.  degree.  This  was  the 
fourth  graduating  class  since  the  1949  reorganization. 
Three  classes  have  now  completed  their  year  of  articling, 
and  two  their  compulsory  final  year  at  Osgoode  Hall. 
In  each  of  these  latter  two  years,  a  student  from  the 
Faculty  ot  Law  has  ranked  first  in  first  class  honours  at 
Osgoode  Hall.  In  1953-54,  the  prize-winning  student 
was  Mr.  J.  M.  Tory,  in  1954-55,  Mr.  W.  J.  Des- 
Lauriers.  Since  a  Gold  Medal  cannot  be  awarded  unless 
the  winning  student  has  spent  at  least  two  years  at 
Osgoode  Hall,  they  each  have  received  tire  Silver  Medal. 
For  two  years  now  the  Gold  Medal  has  not  been  pre- 
sented, to  the  obvious  frustration  of  Osgoode  students. 

Within  the  Faculty  academic  standards  are  strict,  and 
no  first  class  honours  were  awarded  in  cither  of  the 
second  or  third  years.  As  a  result,  the  Angus  Mac- 
Murchv  Gold  Medal  for  the  third  year  went  unclaimed 
last  year.  The  Butterworth  Prize,  consisting  of  a  com- 
plete set  of  "Halsbury's  Laws  Of  England",  valued  at 
eight  hundred  dollars  and  presented  to  the  leading  all- 
round  student  in  the  final  year,  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  T. 
Gray.  Mr.  N.  A.  Chalmers  won  the  Carswell  Prize  in 
Conflict  of  Laws.  In  the  second  year,  the  Bernard  New- 
man Memorial  Award  was  presented  to  Mr.  A.  A. 
Binnington.  Mr.  Binnington  also  won  the  Harold  G. 
Fox  Prize  in  Commercial  Law  and  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  Prize  in  Insurance  Law.  Mr. 
R.  Castor  was  awarded  the  Leopold  Macauley  Prize. 
The  Langford  Rowell  Scholarship  for  the  student  rank- 
ing highest  with  honours  in  the  first  year  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Ground,  who  also  won  the  Carswell  Prize  in 
Property.  The  Harold  G.  Fox  Prize  in  Contracts  and 
the  Carswell  Prize  in  Torts  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B. 
Chernos. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  this  year  in  both 
staff  and  curriculum.  Professor  A.  A.  Abel  has  come  to 
the  school  from  the  University  of  West  Virginia.  He  is 
conducting  a  new  course  in  legal  writing  for  the  first 
year.  Also  added  are  Mr.  E.  McWhinnev  from  Yale  as 
an  Associate  Professor  and  Mr.  A.  B  Weston  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  as  an  Assistant  Professor.  Pro- 
fessor F.  E.  LaBrie  is  on  a  year's  Sabbatical  leave  visiting 
universities  in  the  United  States.  J.  M.  Tory,  who 
graduated  in  1952  and  who  led  his  year  at  Osgoode  Hall 
in  19.)4,  is  taking  over  his  classes  in  Company  Law.  Mr. 
S.  E.  Edwards,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Osgoode  Hall, 
is  looking  after  Professor  LaBrie's  course  in  Taxation. 
New  courses  have  also  been  added  in  Community  Plan- 
ning Law  by  Professor  Milner  and  in  Accounting  by 
Professor  Kilgour. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  work,  social  activities  of  a 
formal  nature  are  not  extensive  at  the  school.  Three 
functions  bear  mention.  The  first  is  a  tea  that  was  held 
for  the  first  year  at  Hart  House  on  September  29,  with 
Mr.  G.  Arthur  Martin,  Q.C.,  as  guest  speaker.  Secondly, 
the  Law  Club  annual  dance,  called  alliteratively  the 
"Legal  Leap  and  Bencher's  Bounce",  was  held  on 
December  1.  Finally,  there  is  the  Faculty  of  Law  Ban- 


quet in  the  Spring.  Last  year  the  guest  speaker  was  Mr. 
Justice  Vincent  MacDonald  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Nova  Scotia,  who  delighted  those  present  with  his  cari- 
catures of  Dean  Wright.  Dean  Wright  in  turn  delighted 
those  present  with  his  caricatures  of  Mr.  Justice  Mac- 
Donald. 

One  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  last  year  was  its  winning  of  its  division  standings 
for  the  Reed  Trophy,  which  is  presented  on  a  point 
basis  to  the  College  or  Faculty  with  greatest  participa- 
tion and  achievement  in  athletics  on  the  campus.  Win- 
ning championships  in  Lacrosse,  Water  Polo  and  Minor 
League  Basketball,  and  entering  teams  widely  in  other 
sports  including  finalists  in  Soccer  and  Volleyball,  the 
achievement  reflects  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Faculty  as  a 
whole  rather  than  the  preeminence  of  any  athletic  elite 
among  its  members. 

Two  other  activities  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  mention.  One  is  the  "School  of 
Law  Review",  which  is  this  year  not  only  being  in- 
creased in  size  but  also  extended  from  one  issue  to  two 
under  the  energetic  editorship  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Schiff.  The 
other  is  a  new  programme  of  Public  Forums,  an  idea 
sponsored  by  the  President  of  the  Law  Club,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Burnett.  By  bringing  in  prominent  speakers  for  a  series 
of  public  forums  on  legal  and  other  matters  of  public 
interest,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  will  be 
providing  a  useful  public  service  and  increasing  public 
recognition  of  the  Law  School  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  of  these  was  on  November  23.  Mr.  Charles  Dubin, 
Q.C.,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  Dr.  J.  A. 
MacFarlane,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  Mr. 
C.  A.  Wright,  Q.C.,  discussed  the  question  "Law  and 
Medicine",  with  Mr.  Edson  Haines  as  Moderator. 
Forums  are  planned  for  the  winter  term  on  "Law  and 
Journalism"   and  on  some   constitutional  law  question. 

R.  PRICE 


Nursing 

GUIDED  BY  its  Director,  Miss  Nettie  D.  Fidler,  the 
School  of  Nursing  functions  as  a  problem-solving 
centre  for  nursing  in  Ontario  and  as  a  recognized  pio- 
neer and  leader  in  nursing  education.  As  a  result,  the 
activity  and  investigation  conducted  by  both  staff  and 
students  of  such  an  institution  are  expansive  in  nature. 

Leading  to  the  B.Sc.N.  are  the  Basic  Degree  Course 
and  the  Degree  Course  for  graduate  nurses.  Certificate 
courses  in  Administration,  Education.  Public  Health, 
or  Advanced  Study  are  also  offered  to  graduate  nurses. 
The  background  and  experience  carried  to  the  school 
each  year  by  these  groups  are  contributions  not  to  be 
underestimated. 

Until  two  years  ago  when  a  revision  was  announced, 
the  Basic  Course  extended  over  a  five-year  period.  The 
alteration,  consisting  of  a  reorganization  of  content  and 
a  shortening  of  summer  vacations,  reduced  its  length  to 
four  years.  Two  approaches  to  the  Basic  Course  are  now 
in  effect.  Instituted  this  year  is  an  alternative  plan  which 
includes  internship  for  nursing  practice  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  This  approach  offers  the  student  the 
usual  university  vacation  between  her  fir?t  and  second 
years  enabling  her  to  work  and  thereby  ease  the  financial 
strain  of  succeeding  years.  Following  the  internship  dur- 
ing which  maintenance  pay  is  provided,  she  may  return 
either  at  once,  or  within  a  limited  period  of  years,  to 
complete  the  two  remaining  academic  years.  This 
method  entails  at  least  five  years  and  the  detrimental 
effect  of  an  interruption  in  the  degree  work  must  be 
considered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1954-55  session,  the  School 
extended  its  best  wishes  to  180  graduates,  22  receiving 
degrees   and    158,   certificates.    A   revision   of   the   Basic 
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Course  previous!)  mentioned  affected  students  then  en« 
rolled,  allowing  foi  .t  ( lass  whii  h  graduated  this  Novem- 
ber, Among  the  1955  graduates  several  received  Honour 
Awards  imiii  the  Undergraduate  Association  of  tin- 
school.  These  are  in  the  form  of  a  pin  and  are  awarded 
to  those  having  contributed  notably  to  the  undergradu- 
ate lit''  <>t  tin  School  of  Nursing  1  In-  Honour  Awards 
were  presented  by  Miss  Pidler  t<>  the  following  students: 
Barbara  Flint,  Sheila  Kent,  Anne  Mahoney,  Margaret 
Stavang,   Floris  King,  Barbara  Lough,  Elsa  Sheppard, 

.mil   S 1 1 i 1 1  c •  \    Stephenson.    The   recipient   of  the  Student's 

Administrative  Council  gold  key  for  hei  contribution  on 
an  all-university  level  was  Barbara  Flint. 

This  \e.u  witnesses  the  largest  enrolment  of  students 
in  the  school  to  date.  109  are  registered  in  the  Basic 
Course  while  192  graduate  muses  constitute  the  re- 
mainder of  the  student  body.  The  large  freshman  class 
ot  forty  is  a  most  enthusiastic  group  which  has  brought 
new    spirit    and    vitality   in   the   inimitable    fashion  of  the 

freshman. 

I  lie  i  ouncil  of  the  Undergraduate  Association  is 
meeting  regularly,  and  a  mass  meeting  of  all  students 
was  held  in  October.  On  November  3rd.  the  council 
welcomed  ten  students  from  McMaster  University 
School  of  Nursing  for  an  informal  visit  and  discussion. 
The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  a  tour  through  Hart 
House  for  which  we  are  most  grateful  to  John  Becker. 
Undergraduate  Secretary  of  Hart  House,  who  con- 
ducted us  through  the  building  explaining  its  signifi- 
cance and  tradition. 

A  freshie  welcome  party  was  held  at  the  residence, 
94  St.  George  Street,  on  October  4th.  Amusing,  if  not 
intimidating,  skits  wen-  presented  as  a  sneak  preview  to 
what  awaits  the  asoiring  nurse.  In  Cody  Hall  at  the 
school  on  Octoher  12th,  the  staff  sponsored  their  annual 
"Uniform  Night".  On  this  occasion  students  and  staff 
arrive  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  their  student  training 
period.  This  proves  to  be  a  fascinating  affair,  as  eleven 
countries  including  Canada,  and  seventv-three  nursing 
schools  are  represented.  One  of  the  favourites  each  vear 
is  Miss  Mary  Millman's  floor  length  uniform  with  frilly, 
ribboned  cap  representing  Bellevue  Hospital  1918.  More 
recently  enjoyed  was  the  dance  on  December  2nd  based 
on  a  circus  theme  and  held  in  Cody  Hall  at  the  School. 
The  next  event  on  our  social  schedule  is  the  annual 
formal  to  be  held  on  February  9th  at  the  Embassy.  The 
Alumnae  will  be  most  welcome  and  could  obtain  further 
information  by  contacting  the  school  or  any  officer  of 
the  council. 

The  spotlight  on  sports  reveals  varied  fields  of  en- 
deavour. A  junior  and  a  senior  basketball  team  are  en- 
tered in  the  inter-faculty  schedule  and  are  reported  to 
be  representing  the  school  admirably.  Thev  are  for- 
tunate in  being  coached  by  Donna  Parr  (B.Sc.N.  5T4) 
a  former  intercollegiate  player.  A  volleyball  team  is  in 
the  process  of  formation  and  will  also  be  participating 
in  the  inter-faculty  schedule.  The  School  of  Nursing 
made  its  debut  into  the  university  swimming  competition 
this  year.  The  team  entered  nine  events,  and  to  the 
swimmers  go  our  congratulations  alone:  with  the  hope 
that  this  precedent  will  be  followed  in  successive  vears. 
Deferring  the  organization  of  our  hockey  team  are  the 
nations  associated  with  gaining  entrance  to  the 
inter-faculty  league.  The  formation  of  a  badminton 
team  is  also  in  the  offing.  Last  year  the  Athletic  Club 
established  the  awarding  of  letters  to  graduating  stu- 
dents, in  recognition  of  outstanding  participation  or  skill 
exhibited  in  School  of  Nursing  athletics. 

Robin  Colling,  our  enthusiastic  1954-55  Torontonen- 
sis  representative,  has  this  year  undertaken  to  lav  the 
foundations  for  the  production  of  a  school  vear  book. 
The  presentation  of  her  plan  was  applauded  bv  the 
council  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  book  will  be  forth- 
coming next  year.  The  increase  in  enrolment  and  pres- 
tige of  the  School  of  Nursing  warrants  the  time,  effort 


and  expense  ot  tuch  a  publication,  and  Robin's  interest 
in  tins  promotional  measure  is  appreciated. 

A  telescopic    viewing  of  the  school  reveals  a  coopera- 
tive    stall     and     student     bodv     sue  <  esst  ullv     stii\ing     to 

advance  the  held  of  nursing  education  while  simultane- 
ously expanding  and  initiating  activities  within  the 
School  oi  Nursing  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

/.  DliF.W 


Library  Science 

THE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  opened  its  doors  this  fall 
to  thirty-nine  students  who  are  currently  in  pursuit 

ot   their  bachelor  of  library  science  degrees.  Although 

Comparatively    few    in    number    when    contrasted    with 

other  faculties  in  this  University,  these  students  form  a 
real  cross-section  oi  the  country,  foi  thev  represent  six- 
teen universities  a<  ioss  Canada  as  well  as  one  Amerii  an 
and  two  European  universities.  The  class  of  1954  55 
also  numbered  thirty-nine. 

The  Class  recently  elected  its  officers  foi  the  coming 
year  and  the  Executive  is  as  follows: 

Honorary  President     Miss  Bertha  Bassam 

Director  of  the  Library  School 

President-    Miss   Norma   Jean   Beck 

Secretary-Treasurer     Mr.  C.  Doherty 

Social  Convener — Miss  Marilyn  Brooks 

The  first  social  event  of  the  year  was  a  tea  on  Thurs- 
day, November  seventeenth  in  honour  of  Miss  Lillian 
Smith,  patroness  for  Young  Canada's  Book  Week. 

Miss  Hope  Clement.  MA  53  (Dal).  BLS  55,  was  the 
first  winner  of  the  Marjorie  Jarvis  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  awarded  for  the  student  who  ranks  highest  in 
the  subject:  "Bibliography  and  Reference  Materials". 
Miss  Clement  now  is  on  the  Staff  of  the  National  Li- 
brary in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Bohdan  Budurowycz,  MA  53,  BLS  55,  an  honour 
graduate,  will  pursue  a  programme  of  studies  on  the 
Modern  History  of  Eastern  Europe  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1555—56.  This  opportunity  was  made  possible 
by  a  Ford  Foundation  Graduate  Area  Training  Scholar- 
ship in  Soviet  and  East  European  studies.  The  award 
is  a  grant  of  $2500  for  a  nine  month  period.  We  hope 
Mr.   Budurowycz  will   return   to  library  work. 

Miss  Margaret  Bujila.  BA  54  (Sask.l,  BLS  55,  ac- 
cepted a  Cataloguing  position  in  the  Department  of  City 
and  Landscape  Planning,  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Daphne  Cross,  BA  T  54,  BLS  55,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  at  the  Fogs;  Art  Museum  Library, 
Harvard  LTniversity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  Graff,  BA  Vic.  41.  BLS  42.  was  appointed 
Chief  Librarian  of  the  North  York  4>>wnship  Public 
Library.  Willowdale,  Ontario,  in  November   1955. 

Miss  Betty  Hardie.  BA  Vic.  38,  BLS  39.  is  the  Li- 
brarian of  the  Etobicoke  Township  Public  Library, 
which  had  the  official  opening  of  its  new  building  36 
Brentwood  Road,  N,  Toronto.  September  28.   1955. 

Miss  A.  Alberta  Letts,  BA  37  (West.),  BLS  39.  was 
appointed  Provincial  Librarian  for  Nova  Scotia  in 
January   1955.  The  Provincial  Library  is  in  Halifax. 

Miss  Marjorie  Sherlock.  BA  (Alta.),  MA  (Oxon.). 
BLS  40,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  was 
married  in  September  to  Dr.  Hugh  Grayson  Smith, 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  the  Department,  at  the 
Lmiversity  of  Alberta. 

S.  ROBEY 


January,  1956 
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THE  II ALLS  OF  tlic  Royal  Conservator)  resounded 
with  the  chatter  of  students  when  they   began  in 
iber  anothei  year  of  studies  in  theii  chosen  pro- 
on. 
olment   is   high   again   this  yeai    and   there   is   a 
n  the  number  of  students  taking  the 
s     which  leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Music 
ation.  It  is  gratifying  to  know   that  the  benefits  of 
-  .  one  of  the  finest  oi  its  kind  offered  in  Can- 
ada or  tin-  United  States,  are  being  brought  by  young 
graduating  from  the  Faculty  to  high  school  stu- 
dents across  the  country. 

Notable  additions  to  an  already  line   faculty  include 
the  renowned  concert   pianist,  Alexander  LTninsky  who 
gave    a    recital    in    the    Conservatory    Concert    Hall    on 
October    13;    Henri   Teniianka.   leader  of  the   Paganini 
Quartet,    who    is    giving    chamber    music    classes    and 
mi  Furst.  who  is  giving  a  course  in  television  acting. 
Student    activities    are    under    the    leadership    of    an 
Undergraduate  Association  whose  officers  include: 
Chairman— A.  Reesor  (Mus.  Ed.  II) 
President — Mary  Jane  Champ   (Mus.  Ed.  Ill) 
Vice-President — Sylvia  Hunter  (A.D.  II) 
Secretary — Barbara  Williams   (Mus.  Ed.  Ill) 
Treasurer — D.  Kebb  (Gen.  Mus.  II) 
S.A.C.  Rep.— Ann  Keene  (Mus.  Ed.  Ill) 
E.A.C.  Rep.— B.  Evans   (Mus.  Ed.  I) 
Student    Service    Rep. — Elinor    Barrand     (Mus.    Ed. 
Ill) 

Publicity— Shirley  Colling  (Mus.  Ed.  I) 

Music  Education  Reps. — Elinor  Barrand 

B.  Christmas 
J.  Taylor 

Diploma  Reps. — Mary  Harris  and  Marion  Ross 

These  officers  organized  a  faculty  initiation  for  new 
students  during  the  first  week  of  college.  This  was 
climaxed  by  a  "party"  held  in  one  of  the  lecture  halls 
of  the  Conservatory. 

The  annual  Fall  party  of  the  facultv  students  was 
held  again  this  year  on  October  19  at  Fantasy  Farm 
including  dancing,  refreshments,  and  other  activities. 

Faculty  students  received  their  diplomas  at  the  annual 
convocation  exercises  on  November  17,  and  Leonard 
Brockington  addressed  the  graduates. 

Naturally  all  who  received  diplomas  were  outstand- 
ing, but  we  should  like  to  give  special  mention  to  Sheila 
Henig,  a  gifted  young  pianist  who  won  the  Eaton 
graduation  scholarship  of  $1000,  awarded  annually  to 
the  most  outstanding  student  in  the  Performer's  Course. 
Sheila  gave  her  first  major  professional  recital  since 
receiving  the  award  on  October  31  at  the  Eaton  Audi- 
torium where  she  received  enthusiastic  acclaim  from 
both  critics  and  audience. 

Important  events  scheduled  for  the  year  are  several 
concerts  by  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  and  the  Royal  Conservatory  Symphony  Orch- 
estra, all  to  be  held  at  Convocation  Hall.  The  Conserva- 
tory will  include  in  its  Special  Events  series  the  Alfred 
Deller  Trio,  a  Bartok  memorial  programme,  the  Pagan- 
ini Quartet,  the  Albeneri  Trio,  the  Hart  House 
Orchestra,  as  well  as  a  series  of  special  lectures  conclud- 
ing with  an  address  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  Artist  and  Licentiate  Diploma  stu- 
dents are  destined  for  one  or  more  full  recitals  in  the 
Conservatory  Concert  Hall  during  the  term.  A  word  of 
encouragement  to  all  University  students  to  come  South, 
visit  us,  and  above  all,  attend  our  concerts,  is  humbly 
offered.  If  you  lose  your  bearings  on  crowded  College 
Street,  your  ears  will  lead  you  to  the  proper  destination. 

B.  MACDONALD 


DEAN  F.  N.  HUGHES  represented  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  last  November  in  Montreal  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  ceremonies  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharm- 
acy, University  of  Montreal. 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy  degrees  honoris  causa  were  pre- 
sented to  Dean  W.  C.  MacAulay  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Professor  D.  McDougall  of  the  Univer- 
sity ot  Manitoba  and  Mr.  Paul  Soucy,  a  prominent 
pharmacist  in  Quebec  City. 

Dean  MacAulay  began  his  teaching  career  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  leaving  retail  practice 
in  Saskatchewan  to  take  a  postion  teaching  Pharma- 
ceutical Latin  and  Beginning  Pharmacy  to  the  classes 
of  3T8,  3T9,  4T0. 

Among  the  prize  winners  at  the  Pharmacy  Fall 
Dance  held  last  November  were  J.  Speare  5T4  and  his 
wife;  Speare  was  former  president  of  the  Undergraduate 
Society.  A  good  turnout  of  graduates,  along  with  staff 
and  undergraduates  attended  the  dance  at  the  Club 
Kingsway  in  Toronto,  dancing  to  the  music  of  Ossie 
Williams  and  his  orchestra.  In  charge  of  the  affair  was 
Social  Director  N.  Awde  5T6  of  the  Undergraduate 
Pharmaceutical  Society  who  must  be  congratulated  for 
his  hard  work  in  producing  so  fine  a  social  event. 

The  Undergraduate  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  plan- 
ning another  active  year  under  President  R.  B.  France- 
schini.  Two  publications,  a  bi-monthly  news  sheet  and 
the  Pharmakon,  the  Pharmacy  year  book,  are  being 
published  again  this  year  by  the  society.  The  1955 
Pharmakon  was  an  outstanding  success  and  Editor  D. 
Wingfield  hopes  to  better  his  effort  with  the  new  1956 
edition. 

In  the  sports  world,  Pharmacv  won  the  hockey  and 
major  basketball  crowns  last  year.  They  also  were  run- 
ners up  in  lacrosse.  With  R.  Anco,  5T6,  captain  of  the 
Pharmacy  Athletic  Association,  Pharmacy  can  expect 
even  more  awards  engraved  on  the  new  Athletic  As- 
sociation plaque  erected  last  year  beside  the  Library 
door. 

One  candidate,  Ernst  W.  Stieb,  B.Sc.Phm.  1952,  was 
awarded  his  Master's  degree  at  the  Fall  Convocation 
and  three  more  graduate  students  have  commenced 
research   programmes. 

Enrolment  in  the  Faculty  is  up  by  32  from  last  year. 
Comparative  figures  read  as  follows: 


1955-56 


1954-55 


86 

101 

97 

90 

100 

83 

67 

44 

6 

6 

356 

324 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Occasional 
Total 


Top  standing  of  the  42  June  graduates  was  won  by 
Miss  N.  M.  H.  Knaggs  who  received  Pharmacy's  senior 
award,  the  John  Roberts  Scholarship.  Other  top  award 
winners  were:  J.  H.  Holtzman,  the  Major  F.  A.  Tilston, 
V.C.,  Scholarship;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Cybulsky,  the  John 
Roberts  Medal;  M.  Blatman,  the  D' Avignon  Medal,  and 
Miss  A.  J.  Dausa,  the  P.  T.  Moisley  Prize  in  History  of 
Pharmacy.  Miss  M.  L.  Field,  the  Lieut  Geo.  R.  Parke, 
Phm.B.,  Memorial  Scholarship;  E.  Goodman,  the  John 
H.  H.  Jury  Scholarship;  M.  Green,  the  Bristol  Prize; 
Miss  M.  L.  Field  (first),  W.  J.  Laing  (second),  Merck 
Prizes;  retained  by  Miss  I.  M.  Wright,  the  War  Me- 
morial Scholarship;  Miss  G.  E.  Sauve  (Sister  M. 
Frances)  (first),  M.  Tureski  (second),  the  Borden 
Scholarships;  Miss  J.  L.  McCabe,  the  Mallinckrodt 
Prize;  E.  S.  Livingstone,  the  Joseph  Senelnick  Rho  Pi 
Phi  Memorial  Prize;  H.  A.  Tarkin,  the  Evans  Medal 
in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry;  W.  D.  Skorenky.  the 
William  Hultay  Bursary:  G.  H.  Fedvk,  the  class  of  1947 
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Urns. us    \\    I     rowers,  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  loronto  Ontario  and   Nova  Scotia    In  Ontario  five  univei 

Pharmacists'  Bursary    G    II    Fedyk,  |    K    G  I     S  employ   I'lll.    graduate:    One  <>i   them    foan   Ro 

:      ngstone,   Miss   1     \    Puusepp,   l     C     rippins,  and  became  .1  new  membei  on  the  stall  ol  the  University 

J.  1)    Grosse,  Canadian  Foundation  foi    the  Advance-  of  Toronto  this  yeai  and  teaches  basketball  official 


menl  oi  Pharmacy  Scholarships;  and  retained  by  Miss 
B  V  Binder,  the  Ontario  College  <>i  Pharmacy  Wai 
Memoi  ial  S<  holarship. 

R   BERRIN 


l\  II.  E. 


swimming,  and  goli  Two  graduates  have  entered  the 
ministry:  B,  Bright  ling  ,uul  A  Kill,  have  both  decided 
to  teat  li  the  spilit  as  well  as  body  and  mind.  I  he  S<  hool 
can  < <-i tainly  be  proud  <>i  i i ^  gradu 

(      /  )  Mil  V 


TIIK  SCHOOL  of   Physical  and   Health   Education 
is.  as  yet,  small,  but  it  is  widely  known.  One  <>l   the 
new  stall  members  this  year,  Miss  Greta  Van  der  Walt, 

Comes    from    as    l.u    away    as    South    Africa,    She    teaches 

swimming,    volleyball    and    field-hockey,    her    favourite 
sport.    Of    the    ninety-three    students    enrolled    in    the 
course,  several  come  from  Western  Canada  and  one 
Mihoko  Shimizu     from  Japan,  Mihoko  is  an  occasional 
student     visiting    Canada    on    a    scholarship    from     the 

World  University  Service.  She  is  concentrating  on  the 
Health  Education  subjects  of  all  three  years. 

Health  Education  is  the  section  of  the  course  which 
has  been  much  emphasized  since  Dr.  J.  H.  Ebbs  be- 
came the  director  of  the  school.  Dr.  Ebbs  gives  Health 
Education  lectures  on  the  first  and  second  year  level 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  where  slides  are 
shown  to  students  to  illustrate  symptoms  of  diseases — 
diseases  which  he  feels  can  be  curbed  by  education  of 
the  public.  Health  Education  subjects  include  Hygiene 
and  Preventive  Medicine.  Zoology.  Anatomy,  Phvsiologv 
and  Genetics.  The  whole  course,  being  designed  for 
prospective  teachers,  makes  English  a  compulsory  sub- 
ject for  three  years.  Third  year  students  spend  one 
afternoon  a  week  in  actual  practice  teaching.  In  reality, 
the  course  is  an  Arts  Course,  plus  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion aspect. 

Many  fields  are  opening  to  graduates  besides  teach- 
ing. With  one  additional  year,  the  student  may  get  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  degree, 
a  public  health  certificate  from  the  School  of  Hygiene, 
or  a  teaching  certificate  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education.  After  obtaining  his  Bachelor  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education  degree,  the  student  may  enter 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  without  Pre-Medicine  pre- 
requisites (three  graduates  of  1955  are  in  medicine  at 
the  present  time").  Physical  and  Health  Education 
graduates  are  also  needed  as  Recreational  Instructors 
in  the  Armed  Services  and  Red  Cross. 

In  order  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  School,  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  filmed  a  half-hour 
teleyision  broadcast  this  fall,  showing  many  different 
sport  and  classroom  scenes  taken  at  the  school.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  students  has  also  proyided  some 
notable  news:  during  the  blood  drive  by  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  last  spring,  the  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion students  fulfilled  more  than  their  quota — at  least 
ninety  per-cent.  of  the  students  gave  a  pint,  thereby 
exceeding  any  other  school  on  the  campus. 

As  usual,  P.H.E.  participated  widely  in  all  inter- 
faculty  sports.  The  women  won  both  volleyball  and 
swimming  in  the  intramural  competitions.  This  year 
they  as;ain  won  the  swimming  competitions  and  placed 
second  in  baseball.  The  men  play  on  co-teams  of  Uni- 
yersity  College  and  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education.  In  spite  of  the  large  enrolment  of  Uni- 
versity  College,  the  Physical  and  Health  Education  men 
make  up  a  surprisingly  large  part  of  the  team.  The  co- 
teams  won  lacrosse  and  hockey  last  year  in  the  inter- 
faculty    meets. 

The  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  thus 
far.  has  succeeded  in  its  aims  to  provide  better  teachers 
in  Physical  and  Health  Education  across  Canada. 
Graduates  of  the  School  are  now  teaching  in  Uni- 
versities   in    British    Columbia,    Alberta.    Saskatchewan. 


Emmanuel 

<  ontinued  from  Page    '21  I 

Replacing  Rev.  Prof.  C.  V.  McLean,  MA.  I'.. I).. 
Ph.D..  retired  last  yeai  is  Rev.  Prof.  Robert  Dobbie, 
MA.  B.I)..  MTh.  (London),  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  and  Exegesis.  Dr.  Dobbie  comes  to  the 
stall  ol  Emmanuel  from  St.  Mary's  College,  University 

ol    St.   Andrews,   Scotland. 

Replacing  Rev.    Prof.   John   Line,   MA.    D.D.,   also 

retired   last  year,   is   Rev.   Piof.   Douglas  Jay,   M.A..   B.D., 

Ph.D.  (Ediii.i.  professoi  of  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Dr. 
Jay  has  been  in  several  pastorates  since  graduating  from 

Emmanuel    College   and   doing   postgraduate   work.    Im- 
mediately before  his  invitation  to  join  this  staff  he  was 

minister  of  Trafalgar  United  Church. 

Prof.  James  Guthrie,  specialist  in  Christian  education 
in  Emmanuel  College  is  to  give  a  week-long  series  of 
lectures  at  Queen's  Theological  School,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity dining  the  first  week  of  1956. 

The  Emmanuel  Soccer  team.  19.55  University  of  To- 
ronto champions  (Interfaculty) ,  kicked  their  way  to 
the  finals  again  this  year  but  were  edged  out  by 
Forestry  in  the  sudden-death  championship  game.  The 
team  of  last  year  was  almost  completely  rebuilt,  with 
many  new  men  in  the  college  replacing  those  who  grad- 
uated. With  this  year  as  '"seasoning"  Emmanuel  should 
capture  the  trophy  again  next  Fall.  In  the  annual 
harrier,  B.  Warren,  president  of  the  Emmanuel  College 
Student  Society  showed  enthusiasm  and  skill  by  placing 
.  .  .  just  where  has  not  been  determined. 

An  efTort  is  being  made  by  a  group  of  students  to 
publish  the  first  of  what  will  be  an  annual  Emmanuel 
magazine.  This  publication  will  be  distributed  to  the 
now  scattered  graduates  of  the  college  so  that  they 
don't  completely  lost  touch  with  developments  within 
the  faculty.  The  first  issue  should  be  off  the  press  in 
early  March. 

A  corporate  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the 
college  chapel  is  badly  in  need  of  new  furnishings  and 
some  architectural  changes.  What  we  now  use  as  the 
chapel  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  board-room  and 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  we  should  have  a  proper 
sanctuary  for  worship  services. 

The  formal  Dance  is  to  take  place  early  in  the  new 
year  and  the  social  caput  assures  us  it  will  definitely  be 
a  success.  The  Annual  "Buddy  Banquet"  was  held  on 
Wednesday.  October  26th  in  Burwash  Hall  when  Em- 
manuel College  was  host  to  the  church-students  in  arts. 

The  chapel  choir,  under  the  capable  direction  of  Dr. 
K.  H.  Cousland.  sang  recently  in  Brampton  and  will  be 
making  several  guest  appearances  throughout  the  year. 

The  officers  of  Emmanuel  College  Student  Society  for 
1(,V>  56  are:  President.  B.  Warren;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent. B.  Cooke:  Second  Vice-President.  J.  Kirkwood: 
Secretary.  W.  Anderson:  Treasurer.  A.  Shaw:  Mission- 
ary- Committee,  W.  Lamb;  Worship  Committee.  D. 
Henderson:  Residence  Committee.  B.  Cunningham: 
Athletics,  J.  Burn:  President  Third  Year.  G.  M.  Mac- 
Pherson;  President  Second  Year.  R.  Chappie:  President 
of  First  Year.  W.  Maxwell. 
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amend    their   motives    and   their   methods   for   ex- 
amination by  othei  faculties. 

The  Dental  Alumni  Association,  following  the  ex- 
ample oi  Engineers,  but  in  a  modified  form,  reached  a 
gross  total  oi  $1,500.00.  There  were,  in  addition  the 
following: — two  local  appeals  by  the  Montreal  Branch, 
and  one  each  by  the  Ottawa,  London,  and  Kent  County 
Branches,  a  mailing  to  the  graduates  of  1954,  a  mailing 
to  those  who  had  contributed  in  1953-54  but  not  in 
1954-55.  and  sporadic  attempts  to  reach  graduates  at 
their  new  address. 

I  have  appended  to  this  report  a  few  statistics  of  the 
Fund  which  will  be  more  easily  read  than  quoted.  I  note 
with  dismay  that  in  these  figures  I  have  somehow  lost 
track  of  92  contributions  in  the  switch-over  from  the 
map  to  the  faculty,  but  I  blame  this  on  my  Model  T 
adding  machine,  and  I  shall  no  doubt  be  able  to  correct 
it  when  tin-  current  campaign  is  wound  up  at  the  end  of 
this  month  and  when  we  have  had  time  and  man  power 
to  review  the  score. 

The  details  of  apportionment  for  bursaries  are  in- 
cluded in  my  figures  on  the  Fund  appended  to  this  re- 
port. You  will  recall  that  since  these  figures  were  com- 
piled an  additional  $2,100  has  been  set  aside.  There  is 
more  to  come. 

Using  a  new  type  of  application  form  designed  to 
record  the  progress  of  events,  the  machinery  of  bursary 
award  and  payment  has  been  set  in  motion.  I  am  able 
to  report  that  several  bursaries  have  already  been  paid. 
The  first  winner  to  carry  off  her  cheque  was  Miss  Marina 
Hahn  of  Ottawa  and  Victoria  College,  who  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Ottawa  Branch  and  the  winner  of  the 
Ottawa  Bursary  of  $500.00.  Mr.  Clark  Leith  of  Regina 
and  Victoria  College  is  the  winner  of  the  Regina  $500 
bursary.  Hahn  and  Leith  are  pleased,  Ottawa  and 
Regina  are  pleased,  and  I  have  to  assume  that  Victoria 
is  not  displeased.  Two  bursaries  have  been  awarded  in 
the  School  of  Law,  and  two  in  the  Faculty  of  Household 
Science.  It  is  obviously  too  early  for  complete  returns, 
but  already  the  facts  of  the  apportionment  and  the 
actual  delivery  of  cheques  must  have  made  a  positive 
and  helpful  impact  on  many  divisions  of  the  Univer- 
sity, including  those  which  in  the  past  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  the  University  Bursary  Fund 
and  are  now  beneficiaries  of  the  Alumni  Fund. 

The  Association  has  a  total  of  approximately  $31,000.00 
available  for  loans  to  students.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago 
this  total  was  spread  over  a  variety  of  individual 
loan  "Funds"  entangled  in  a  web  of  ancient  rules.  A 
new  broom  has  been  applied  to  this  corner  of  the  house. 
The  Medical  Loan  Fund  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Medical  Alumni  Association  and  no  longer  concerns 
this  Association.  The  remaining  loan  funds,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  have  been  combined  as  the  ALUMNI 
LOAN  FUND  and  made  to  apply  to  undergraduates  of 
all  divisions  of  the  University  as  well  as  to  graduates  in 
the  College  of  Education  and  in  the  school  of  Graduate 
Studies.  The  exception,  the  George  H.  Bingham  Memo- 
rial Fund,  while  conforming  very  closely  to  the  design 
for  the  Alumni  Loan  Fund,  will  be  available  only  to 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Procedures  have 
been  simplified,  and  all  colleges  and  faculties  have  been 
notified  of  the  new  state  of  affairs.  We  shall  soon  be 
confronted  by  a  land  office  business. 

Three  issues  of  the  Bulletin  have  been  published  since 
the  last  annual  meeting,  namely,  Autumn  1954,  Winter 
1955.  and  Spring  1955.  Pressure  of  other  work  made  it 
utterly  impossible  to  publish  a  Summer  number,  but 
it  is  being  combined  with  an  Autumn  number  now 
on  the  presses  and  due  to  reach  the  mails  about  the  25th 
of  this  month.  In  order  to  protect  our  amateur  standing 


with  the  Post  Office  it  is  necessary  to  publish  four  issues 
in  the  course  of  a  calendar  year.  Thus  we  must  produce 
a  further  number  before  the  end  of  December.  The 
Bulletin  figures  in  the  financial  report  apply  to  four 
issues,  inclusive  of  Summer  1954  and  Spring  1955.  Thus 
the  net  average  cost  per  issue  has  been  $1,511.00,  and 
the  average  cost  per  copy  31.8  cents.  These  are  both  un- 
usually low  figures. 

Members  may  not  know  that  their  Association  is  in 
the  used-clothing  business.  The  rental  from  academic 
gowns  and  hoods  has  this  year  reached  a  total  of  $401.00. 
As  I  explained  to  the  Registrar  this  line  of  business  is 
sometimes  a  bit  of  a  hoodache,  but  it  has  at  least  brought 
us  a  small  income. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  not  moved  very  often  or 
very  far  from  the  office  in  the  interests  of  the  entente 
cordiale.  It  used  to  be  normal  for  me  to  turn  up  at  local 
association  executive  meetings  from  time  to  time.  This 
year  I  have  made  only  two  such  visits.  Similarly  I  have 
lost  personal  touch  with  the  branches.  However,  I  visited 
Ottawa  twice  in  connection  with  their  follow-up,  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions  I  showed  them  my  collection 
of  Kodachrome  slides  of  the  University.  I  did  the  same 
in  Chatham,  and  later  in  Windsor,  where  I  met  a  local 
group  of  Engineering  graduates.  I  went  to  London  for 
a  meeting  of  their  Executive  and  made  one  trip  to  Mon- 
treal. In  addition  I  managed,  for  the  first  time,  to  get 
away  to  a  conference  of  the  Alumni  Directors  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  group  of  Universities,  to  whose  district 
we  belong.  Incidentally,  this  conference  was  attended 
by  several  University  presidents  and  a  number  of  Presi- 
dents and  Executives  of  Alumni  Associations.  And  I 
might  add  that,  at  the  conference,  both  our  magazine 
and  the  design  of  our  appeal  literature  made  a  favour- 
able impression. 

I  seem  to  have  been  building  up  a  new  sort  of  liaison 
with  schools,  which  may  or  may  not  be  useful.  Thus  I 
have  addressed  the  pupils  of  Upper  Canada  College  and 
St.  Andrew's  College  in  addition  to  the  pupils  of  four 
Kent  County  Schools.  For  the  latter,  I  ran  through  my 
slides  four  times  in  two  days.  As  a  by-product  of  this  I 
have  been  able  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  freshmen  from 
outside  Toronto  whom  I  have  shown  around  the  Uni- 
versity and  have  placed  in  various  college  and  other 
residences. 

Perhaps  you  will  now  permit  my  reporting  to  leave 
the  splendour  of  an  annual  meeting  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, cross  the  tracks  and  go  slumming  on  the  second 
floor  of  45  St.  George  Street. 

Because  it  contains  no  state  secrets,  but  rather  facts 
which  should  be  studied  by  all  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  because  it  goes  to  the  bottom — and  nothing 
less  than  the  bottom — of  our  deeper  Association  affairs. 
I  have  appended  to  this  report  an  extract  from  my  Brief 
to  the  Chancellor's  Committee.  I  do  not  intend  to  para- 
phrase this  extract  here  but  I  hope  you  will  read  it. 
Meanwhile  I  wish  to  point  out,  briefly  but  emphatically, 
that  if  we  are  to  discharge  our  responsibilities  properly 
we  must  firstly,  capture  our  scattered  address  records  and 
house  them  under  one  roof:  secondly,  provide  employee 
security  in  order  to  entitle  me  to  engage  a  staff:  third, 
engage  a  staff  commensurate  in  numbers  with  the  scope 
of  work  we  do,  and  fourth,  try  to  give  the  Bulletin  a 
wider  circulation. 

Further,  if  we  are  to  conduct  a  successful  Alumni 
Fund  appeal  next  year,  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  justify  and  popularize  it  among  the  former  constitu- 
ents and  the  branches  of  this  Association.  Epistles  are 
not  enough :  we  need  apostles — messengers  who  will 
carry  the  news  in  person. 

Moreover,  behind  these  messengers,  briefing  them  and 
guidins:  them,  I  repeat  that  we  need  a  separate  Cam- 
paign Committee,  drawn  from  the  same  springs  of  ex- 
perience as  those  from  which  the  hospitals  draw,  to 
provide  the  power  steering  which  was  lacking  in  last 
year's  campaign  model. 
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Thirty-tilth  all-University 
Hart  House  Production 


CAMINO  REAL 


Tennessee  Williams 


THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  all-university  production  of 
the  1 1. ut  House  Theatre  opened  on  Saturday, 
October  22nd.  It  was  a  Tennessee  Williams  play — and 
a  controversial  one.  Camino  Real,  succeeding  Streetcar 
Named  Desire,  and  preceding  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof. 
had  been  described,  somewhat  ambiguously,  by  a  Nqw 
York  critic  as  a  "strange  and  disturbing  drama".  I 
found  it  strange,  but  not  particularly  disturbing.  Wil- 
liams himself  had  admitted  that  of  all  the  works  he  had 
written,  this  one  was  meant  most  for  the  vulgarity  of 
the  performance.  Thus,  despite  the  later  and  intriguing 
explanation  of  the  author  that  the  play  was  one  to 
make  "a  live  theatre,  a  theatre  meant  for  seeing  and 
for  feeling  .  .  .  colour,  grace  and  levitation,  structural 
pattern  in  motion,  the  quick  interplay  of  live  beings, 
suspended  like  fitful  lightning  in  a  cloud"  I  was  pre- 
pared for  a  sample  of  what  Robert  Finch  has  called 
"the  ivory  sewer  of  dirt  for  art's  sake"  and  I  was  a  little 
surprised  that  Robert  Gill  should  have  chosen  it  for  a 
Toronto  audience.  There  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  There 
was,  instead,  good  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  pleasure 
which  the  production  must  have  given  the  Director, 
and  in  the  evidence  of  maturity  and  competence  which 
came  across  the  footlights. 

Camino  is  an  elaborate  fantasy  of  frustration,  a  con- 
stantly changing  panorama  of  defeat  and  despair, 
bursting,  in  moments  of  relief,  into  bright — and  even 
broad  revelations  of  a  less  tortuous  side  of  human  ex- 
perience. I  did  not  understand  it:  I  do  not  yet  under- 
stand it,  but  I  am  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  William's 
statement  that  it  was  "live  theatre".  Certainly  it  was 
good  entertainment:  it  must  have  been  good  fun  to 
play  and  to  produce. 

The  setting  of  the  play  is  an  unidentified  cul-de-sac 
suggesting  a  melancholy  corner  of  Latin  America.  As 
Gustave  Dore  wasn't  around  Les  Lawrence  and  Leon 
Major  made  a  good  job  of  the  set,  a  hodge-podge  of 
shop  fronts,  lodging  houses,  broken  shutters  and  di- 
lapidated balconies  on  the  one  side:  the  decaying 
respectability  of  a  bourgeois  hostelry  (Siete  Mares)  on 
the  other:  a  significant  traffic  barrier  in  the  foreground 
and  a  stark  backdrop  mildly  reminiscent  of  the  desola- 
tion of  Stonehenge.  There  was  no  curtain  to  hide  this 
morbid  scene:  before  the  stage  was  peopled  with  what 
appeared  to  be  an  assortment  of  drug  addicts,  one 
shared  it  with  two  lay  figures  male  and  female,  in  even- 
ing dress,  which  leered  immutably  down  from  above 
the  pavement  cafe  of  Siete  Mares,  and  one  became 
increasingly  despondent. 

But  Robert  Gill  changed  all  that.  One  by  one  the 
human  symbols  of  defeat  were  suspended  "like  fitful 
lighting"  before  a  background  of  rhvthm,  mass,  variety. 


movement  and  spontaneity:  one  by  one  they  were  ab- 
sorbed into  the  pattern  and  became  a  vital  part  of  the 
strange  play.  Moreover,  the  audience  itself  became  a 
part,  and  grew  to  share  and  enjoy  the  improbabilities 
of  the  whole  affair.  The  set  reaches  well  down  into 
the  theatre:  Don  Quixote,  Sancho  Panza  and  a  suc- 
cession of  others  make  their  entrance  from  the  lover: 
periodically  half  the  cast  is  to  be  found  scattered  among 
the  seats:  the  landing  lights  and  motors  ot  the  Fugitive) 
are  menacingly  bright  and  noisy:  Kilroy  in  his  desperate 
bid  for  freedom  seeks  assistance  from  the  centre-aislers. 
The  realism  of  this  business,  along  with  the  handling 
of  the  mass,  was  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  production. 
It  was  all  good  however:  all  the  demands  of  a  novel  and 
unpredictable  development  of  the  contemporary  theatre 
were  met,  and  met  impressively,  by  Mr.  Gill  and  his 
cast. 

A  parade  of  characters  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance will  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  Mr.  W'illiams's 
imagination:  the  use  of  simple  asterisks  will  indicate 
one  man's  appraisal  of  the  best  performances.  Don 
Quixote  (James  Mainprize)  *.  Sancho  Panza  (Fred 
Euringer),  Mr.  Gutman  (Stanley  Daniels)***.  Guard 
(Kenneth  Newman),  Jacques  Casanova  (John  Doug- 
las)**, Loan  Shark  (Alex  EftimofT) .  Prudence  (Gigi 
Nyberg),  Olympc  (Judith  MacLeod1!.  Rosita  (Judith 
Blackey),  Street  Vendor  (Catherine  Cragg),  The  Sur- 
vivor (Keith  Melville),  Grotesque  Mummer  (Fred 
Euringer),  Lady  Mulligan  (Deone  Griffith)*.  Waiter 
(Bob  Gray),  La  Madrecita  de  los  Perididos  (Margaret 
Hogarth).  The  Dreamer  (Ross  Charlton),  The  Gvpsv 
(Annette  Oelbaum)**.  Esmerelda  (Jeniva  Berger)**. 
Nursie  Raymond  Stancer).  Abdullah  (James  Cunning- 
ham). Kilroy  Wally  Russell)***,  Lobo  (Derek  Haves) . 
First  Street  Cleaner  (Warren  Lefton).  Second  Street 
Cleaner  fStephn  Frick) ,  Bum  (Harvev  Bliss).  A.  Ratt 
(Richard  Kratz)**.  Baron  De  Charlus  (Dan  Burt- 
nick)**.  Lord  Mulligan  (Ravmond  Carl).  Marguerite 
Gautier  (Alene  Kamins)***.  Lord  Byron  (James  Main- 
prize)**,  Pilot  of  the  Fugitivo  (Derek  Haves)**. 
Medical  Instructor  (Keith  Melville).  Street  People. 
Guests  and  Students  (William  Copeland.  Judith  Cun- 
ningham. Shelagh  MacKenzie,  Alan  Orr.  Nadine  Ragus. 
Astrid   Wevman.   Elizabeth   Wilson.  Nancv  Woods.) 
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LETTER  FROM  OXFORD 


a  tranquil  consciousness  of 
effortless  superiority 


II  WOULD  BE  relatively  easy  to  write  a  book  about 
Oxford  in  factj  several  people  have — and  while 
some  have  come  close  (notably  Max  Beerbohm  in  "Zu- 
leika  Dobson"),  nobody  yet  has  succeeded  in  painting 
a  complete  and  accurate  picture  of  this  place.  I  doubt 
it  anyone  ever  will,  so  you  can  classify  this  as  a  few 
impressions  cast  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  reflecting  a  short, 
but  nevertheless  lively,  and  in  some  ways  educational, 
sojourn. 

Oxford  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  swamp.  This 
reflection  is  not  directed  at  the  University  authorities, 
but  at  the  geography.  With  the  Cotswolds  to  the  west 
and  north,  the  Chilterns  to  the  east,  and  the  Berkshire 
Downs  to  the  south,  Oxford  lies  in  the  shallow  bowl 
which  forms  the  drainage  basin  of  the  upper  Thames. 
Hence  the  perpetual  drizzle,  the  Boat  Race,  the  um- 
brella, the  bowler  hat,  and  the  two-yard  college  scarf. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Oxford  weather  is  uniformly  vile 
— a  base  canard  put  about  by  disgruntled  Australians. 
Actually,  the  past  summer,  the  best  in  34  years,  was 
almost  continuously  sunny. 

Oxford  originally  was  a  market-town,  the  cross-roads 
of  the  highway  from  Southampton  to  the  north,  and 
that  from  London  to  the  West  Country  and  Wales,  a 
strategic  position  seized  by  William  Morris,  Viscount 
Nuffield,  for  the  Morris  motor  works.  This  injury  to  the 
fabric,  the  peace,  and  indeed  the  very  life  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  enormous,  and  far  outweighs  the  bene- 
fits of  Nuffield's  later  philanthropies.  Oxford  now  is  an 
industrial  city,  its  beautiful  golden  Cotswold  stone 
rotted  by  factory  smoke,  its  streets  choked  with  chain 
stores,  people,  and  the  heavy  road  transport  which 
thunders  through  the  town  day  and  night.  Many  quiet 
corners,  of  course,  still  remain,  most  of  them  lying 
within  the  bounds  of  the  colleges,  and  anachronistic  en- 
claves close  beset  by  "progress".  (For  "progress"  read 
""Woolworths"  et  al.) 

The  college  gardens  are  one  of  the  great  attractions 
of  Oxford.  The  best  known  of  these  are  in  St.  John's 
and  New  College;  John's,  with  its  miniature  forest  being 
perhaps  the  more  attractive  of  the  two.  Magdalen  can 
claim  the  deer  park,  which  occasionally  supplies  the 
College  table  with  venison  as  time  takes  its  toll.  It  has 
the  biggest  grounds  of  any  college,  including  a  stretch 
of  the  Cherwell's  main  stream,  along  which  runs  Ad- 
dison's Walk.  Worcester's  wild  wallabies,  are  no  more, 
but  the  swans  still  swim  on  its  lake  and  Shakespeare  is 
performed  in  the  gardens,  on  summer  evenings.  Christ 
Church  has  its  famous  Mercury  and  Peckwater  quads; 
into  the  pond  of  the  former  more  future  Prime  Ministers 
have  found  their  way  than  any  other  body  of  water  of 
like  M/e  or  lineage.  But  the  only  quad  with  trees,  space, 
and  an  air  of  being  lived  in  is  Balliol's,  where  under- 
graduates drink  their  coffee  or  beer  from  the  buttery, 
chat  on  the  benches,  or  play  bowls  on  the  lawn.  Truth 
compels  me  to  admit  that  nineteenth-century  archi- 
tects have  dealt  hard  with  Balliol,  and,  much  as  I  have 
come  to  love  its  spirit,  I  can  only  agree  with  the  visitor 
who  gazed  on  the  Broad  Street  front  and  murmured: 
"C'est  m  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  gare."  But  there 

is  one  corner  of  the  college,  facing  on  a  tiny  courtyard, 
which  has  both  age  and  beauty.  There  the  half-timbered 


front  of  an  ancient  inn,  "The  Catherine  Wheel"  has 
been  built  into  the  early  twentieth-century  buildings. 
The  topmost  room  is  known  as  "The  Coffee  House"; 
and,  as  it  was  not  only  historic,  but  well  plumbed  and 
heated,  I  secured  it  for  my  home  this  year.  There  is 
even  a  ghost,  a  priest,  who  was  burned  with  three  others 
for  the  Old  Faith  in  front  of  the  inn  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  I. 

Not  only  smog  and  weather,  but  the  nocturnal  habits 
ol  undergraduates  have  contributed  to  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  college  architecture.  Gnarled  spikes  pro- 
trude, from  ledges  and  corners;  broken  glass  festoons 
the  walls;  bars  front  the  ground-floor  windows  and  those 
near  drain-pipes;  and,  crowning  insult,  the  Balliol  drain- 
pipes (and  maybe  others,  for  all  I  know)  have  been 
covered  for  their  first  ten  feet  with  lead  sheeting.  These 
extraordinary  features  are  the  result  of  university  regula- 
tions of  considerable  antiquity,  requiring  all  under- 
graduates to  be  within  their  colleges  at  a  reasonable — 
and  early — hour.  (Midnight  is  the  extreme  limit).  The 
fertile  mind  of  youth,  however,  merely  mutters: 
"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage," 
rope  ladders  fly  from  windows,  spikes  are  found  to  make 
good  footholds,  and  favourite  routes  are  protected  from 
damage  with  brass  plates.  One  undergraduate  genera- 
tion passes  on  its  accumulated  wisdom  to  the  next,  until 
the  bars  rise  higher,  the  spikes  are  renewed,  and  in- 
genuity must  explore  new  avenues. 

Altogether,  the  colleges  endeavour  to  exercise  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  activities  of  their  young  gen- 
tlemen. Until  a  few  years  ago,  no  undergraduate  was  per- 
mitted to  be  found  drinking  in  a  pub.  But  the  influence  of 
ex-servicemen  has  swept  away  this  regulation.  An  elabo- 
rate code  regulates  undergraduate  contacts  with  those 
parvenus  of  university  society,  the  ladies'  colleges.  It  is  no 
longer  the  custom  at  Lady  Margaret  Hall  for  young 
ladies,  entertaining  their  gentlemen  friends  in  their  bed- 
sittings  rooms,  to  push  the  bed  out  into  the  corridor 
before  admitting  their  visitor.  Nevertheless,  the 
atmosphere  still  lingers.  Considering  that  women  were 
only  admitted  to  degree  status  in  1920,  they  are  still 
seen  as  a  dangerous  and  unsettling  influence,  a  dis- 
traction in  a  male  world  where  many  colleges  still 
consider  mentioning  a  woman's  name  at  dinner  to  be  a 
sconsable  offence.  Other  sconsable  offences  are  talking 
politics  or  religion,  quoting  more  than  two  words  of  a 
foreign  language,  commenting  on  the  furnishings  of  the 
hall,  or  attempting  to  read  the  Latin  inscriptions  on  the 
college  tankards.  Sconsing  derives  its  name  from  the 
sconce,  a  2/2  pint  loving-cup  (at  Balliol;  the  quantity 
varies  from  college  to  college)  of  college  ale,  which 
those  contravening  these  unwritten  laws  are  required 
to  drain  at  one  draught  as  expiation:  those  refusing  or 
failing  this  test  are  obliged  to  stand  beer  for  all  at  their 
table.  Success,  however  is  richly  paid,  as  the  sconcee 
may  force  the  sconsor  to  drain  a  sconce  on  pain  of  pav- 
ing for  the  drinks.  This  is  known  in  Oxford  as  a  fate 
worse  than  death;  between  two  expert  topers,  reciprocal 
sconcing  can  go  on  almost  indefinitely. 

This  brings  me  to  consideration  of  that  great  Oxford 
institution,   the   pub.   There   are   sixtv-four  pubs  within 
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twent)  minutes'  walk  d  Carfax  corner,  the  centn  d 
the  town  and  oi  the  college  district.  These  include  an 
exceptional!)  wide  range  of  sizes,  shapes,  colours  and 
reputes  Noteworthy  among  them  are  the  "Turf*',  which 
lies  hidden  in  .1  passage-way  behind  New  College,  with 
exits  in  several  directions  dating  from  the  good  <>l<! 
1  Lis s  when  undergraduate  pubbing  was  illicit;  the 
"Bear",  whose  host  will  stand  .1  pint  t<>  any  man  who 
can  provide  .1  new  addition  to  his  fabulous  collection  ol 
tics  culled  from  schools,  sport  clubs,  .mil  regiments  .ill 
mil  the  world;  "the  Eagle  and  Child",  known  .is  tin 
"Bird  and  Baby",  which  keeps  rough  cider:  "the  I. amh 

anil  Flag",  "the  Welsh  l\.n\".  "the  Little  White  Hone" 
"the   \a<_;'s  Head",  and   "the  Turl  Tavern".   A   pleasant 

evening's  walk  away  lies  the  fabled  "Trout"  at  Godstow, 
dating  Item  the  fourteenth  century;  and  within  cycling 

range    are    the    popular    "Rear"    at    Woodstock,    "Crown 

and  Thistle"  at  Abingdon,  and  the  delightfully  named 
"Shaven  Pate"  at  Shipton-under-Wychwood.  It  would 
he  possible  to  go  on  for  pages  about   the  marvellous 

names  ol  pubs  and  settlements  which  strew  the  country- 
side around  Oxford,  hut  Upper  and  Lower  Slaughter, 
Stow-on-the  Wold,  Bourton-on-the-Water.  Stretton- 
on-the-Foss.  Moreton-in-the  Marsh,  Duns  Tew,  Toot 
Baldon,  Wyre  Piddle.  Ampney  Crucis,  Stanton  Fitz- 
warren  and  Stanton  Harcourt.  and  Broad  Blunsdon 
must  suffice. 

Lest  some  confusion  may  have  arisen  in  vour  mind, 
the  purpose  of  the  universitv  is  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, although  two  reporters  from  "Tass"  were  told 
that  onlv  the  graduate  seminars  ever  actually  do  anv 
work.  It  is  considered  in  poor  taste  to  mention  work, 
or  indeed,  to  admit  to  working  at  all,  but  the  tutorial 
system,  with  its  stress  on  the  writing  of  essavs.  one  or  two 
a  week;  discussion,  singlv  or  in  small  groups;  and  the 
sometimes  regrettable  insistence  on  orthodoxv  (e.g. 
"when  T  use  a  word,  it  means  exactly  what  I  say  it 
means" )  does  compel  a  certain  amount  of  intensive 
effort.  Lectures  are  not  compulsory,  and.  in  fact,  are 
considered  the  last  refuge  of  the  female  undergraduate, 
sensible  young  men  being  content  to  absorb  an  hours- 
worth  of  lecture  from  a  book  in  a  comfortable  armchair. 
in  an  odd  fifteen  minutes. 

For  many,  indeed,  the  universitv  revolves  around  its 
clubs  and  societies.  In  strong  colleges,  one  tends  to  join 
college  societies,  and  give  universitv  societies,  which  are 
freouentlv  merely  show-cases  for  future  employment,  the 
rro-hv.  The  Oxford  Union,  for  example,  has  been  called. 
with  some  justice,  "a  good  club  spoilt  bv  a  second-rate 
debating  societv":  but  since  it  is  pooularlv  believed  that 
now.  as  in  Gladstone's  day.  distinction  in  the  Union's 
debates  is  n  sure  road  to  a  safe  constituency  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ambitious  voung  men  can  still  be 
heard  laboriously  polishing  their  spontaneous  epigrams 
Dehates  of  an  eoual  or  higher  calibre  can.  however,  he 
heard  in  such  college  societies  as  the  Arnold  and  Brack- 
enburv  of  Balliol.  which,  in  a  fine  haze  of  vintage  port 
and  cierars  discusses  such  knotty  problems  as:  "This 
House  favours  blue  bloodiness"  or  "Approves  of  Ameri- 
ca", as  the  case  may  be.  Nor  should  I  fail  to  mention 
clubs  dedicated  to  lowering  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
universitv.  taking  surreptitious  baths  in  women's  colleges 
and  honouring  those  who  have  involuntarily  passed 
fullv  clothed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Cherwell  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  punt-pole. 

Though  peace  exists  between  the  university  and  the 
world  outisde.  Oxfords  still  remembers  the  famous  riots 
of  St.  Scholastica's  Day  (February  1355)  in  which  more 
than  forty  undergraduates  were  killed  and  many  halls 
and  colleges  burned  to  the  ground.  ("The  quarrel  arose 
when  an  undergraduate  expressed  his  disapproval  of  a 
tavern's  ale  by  throwing  the  contents  of  his  tankard — 
and  the  tankard — at  the  innkeeper's  head").  But  even 
this  vear.  a  blow  for  the  undergraduates  was  struck  bv 
the  Junior  Common  Room  of  Balliol  College,  who.  with 


Mies   el    lo\alt\    to   the    Cmwn.    and    '.-loans    ol    contempt 

for  the-  yellow  piesv  banned  all  newspaper!   'save  the 
I  inns",  the  "Manchester  Guardian"  and  tin-  "Oxford 
Mail")   until  they  dropped  the  private  hi'-  "I   Prii 
Margaret  from  then  headlines    It  1    nol  known  whether 

it    was    tins   action    Ol    the    "limes"    eclitoiial    which    did 

most  to  resolve  the  1  ontroversy. 

\  hois  sometimes  wondei  it  then-  are  any  English- 
men in  (  Kionl  1  in-  variety  of  "colonial"  ac  cents  to  be 
heard  aboul  the  university  should.  I  suppose,  put  t<>  an 

end    the-   invth   ol    the    I. minus   "Oxford    accent".    Among 

the  influences  modifying  the  original  tenor  of  the  place 

with  an  aggressive  colonialism  an-  the  Oxfoid  Cana- 
dians. Cunningly  disguised  as  "The  Oxford  University 
[0     Hockey    Team",    the   <  )1<1    Canadian    Club    In 

Cambridge    in    The    Othei    Place-,    and    wins   the   annual 

inter-Varsity  match  with  overwhelming  regularity.  ^29- 
nil  last  \1.11 

Hall  the  friends  I  left  behind  in  Toronto  have  turned 

up  in  Oxford,  and  those  that  aren't  in  Oxford  am  mostly 
in  London,  when-  I  occasionally  go  out  for  an  evening. 
The  Independent  Progressive  Association  has  risen  once- 
more  from  the  ashes,  and  bestrides  the  High  like  a 
Colossus.  So  much  I01  this  rather  one-sided,  but  nol 
unfair,  swoop  about   the    Ivorv    Towers. 

ROGER  BULL 


Tlu>  University  of 

TO  RON T 0 

QUA  RTE  RLY 

IS  PRESENTING  AN  EXTRA-LONG 
JANUARY  ISSUE.  WHICH  FEA- 
TURES   A    SPECIAL    SUPPLEMENT 

ON     EDUCATION 


The  discussion  will  range  over  many  vital 
topics  including  the  function  of  univer- 
sities, the  problems  of  their  graduate 
schools,  and  the  trend  of  education  in 
the  schools.  Contributors  include  Eric 
Vhby  (The  Queen's  University,  Belfast), 
I).  T.  Thomson  (Doan.  Faculty  of  Grad- 
uate Studies,  McGill),  N.  V.  Scarfe  (Dean 
of  Education,  University  of  Manitoba), 
and  J.  G.  Althouse  (Chief  Director  of 
Education  for  Ontario).  President  Smith 
begins  the  supplement  with  an  important 
article  entitled  "The  Future  of  Canadian 
Universities."  The  January  issue  will  also 
contain  articles  on  other  subjects  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  faculty:  Claude  T. 
Bissell.  Kathlen  Coburn.  Eugene  Joliat, 
and  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse. 


Jnnuarx,  /°"6 
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ELECTION  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR 


T 


HE  ATTEXTION  of  graduates  is  drawn  to  certain  sections  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
I       i947,  as  amended. 


"62. —  (1)  There  shall  be  a  Chancellor  of  the  University  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commit- 
tee oi  Election. 

^2)  No  person  shall  be  elected  to  or  occupy  the  office  of  Chancellor  unless  he  is  a 
British  subject  and  his  customary  place  of  residence  is  in  the  Province  of  Ontario." 

"63. —  i,l)  The  Committee  of  Election  shall  elect  the  Chancellor  from  nominations  made 
to  the  Committee  of  Election  by  graduates  of  the  University  entitled  to  vote  at  Senate  elec- 
tions. 

(2)  Every  nomination  made  to  the  Committee  of  Election  shall  be  in  writing  signed 
by  at  least  ten  graduates  entitled  to  vote  at  Senate  elections  and  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Election  and  shall  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar, 
or  if  sent  by  mail,  received  at  such  office  not  later  than   (Wednesday,  April  4th,   1956)." 

"64. — Subject  to  section  65,  the  term  of  office  of  the  Chancellor  shall  be  three  years  com- 
mencing with  the  1st  day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  elected  and  he  shall  hold  office 
until  his  successor  is  elected  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  one  additional  term  of 
three  years  only." 

The  Committee  of  Election  is  composed  of  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  graduates  on  the  Senate  (54  in  number). 

In  view  of  the  next  Senate  election  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1956  it  is  urged  that  the  under- 
signed be  advised  of  any  change  of  address  on  the  part  of  any  graduate. 

J.  C.  EVANS, 

Registrar. 


Gifts  and  Bequests 


HEADING  a  list  of  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Toronto  announced  by  President  Sidney 
Smith  is  a  sum  of  $41,000  from  Mrs.  Sybil  M.  W.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  of  London,  England,  to  establish  the  Augustine 
FitzGerald  fund.  Income  from  the  fund  will  provide  an 
annual  scholarship  to  a  Canadian-born  English-speaking 
post-graduate  student,  whose  native  tongue  is  not 
French,  for  further  study  of  or  research  in  the  French 
language  or  literature.  Other  gifts  include: 

$500  from  Nicholas  Fodor  and  Associates  Limited,  to 
be  used  to  assist  the  work  of  the  Friendly  Relations  with 
Overseas  Students  organization; 

$10,000  from  the  McLean  Foundation  towards  the 
library  for  University  College's  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Resi- 
dence ; 

500  volumes  from  Mrs.  S.  T.  Blackwood  for  the  same 
library,  in  memory  of  her  father,  the  late  Professor 
Irving  H.  Cameron  of  the  Department  of  Surgery; 

$4,000  from  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  a  grant  to  Professor  G.  H.  Duff,  for  research  in  the 
Department  of  Botany  on  the  growth  and  morphogenesis 
in  Canadian  forest  species; 

$200  from  R.  Teslia  Real  Estate  Company  for  the 
first  award  of  an  annual  scholarship  to  an  outstanding 
undergraduate  member  of  the  Ukrainian  Students'  Club: 

Stock  valued  at  $2,900  under  the  Will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Vera  T.  Jackman  for  the  William  T.  Jackman 
scholarship  in  the  Department  of  Political  Economy: 

$3,000  from  Mrs.  Pearl  Rubinoff.  Toronto,  to  estab- 
lish a  bursary  in  the  fust  medical  year; 

$2,775  from  the  Medical  Alumni  Association  to  cover- 


seven  scholarships  of  $300  each,  and  to  increase  others 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine; 

A  $200  annual  scholarship  from  Abraham  Bergson, 
Willowdale,  to  a  grade  XIII  student  in  Earl  Haig  Col- 
legiate who  enrols  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  and 
achieves  at  least  second  class  standing  at  the  annual 
examinations ; 

Establishment  of  a  $200  annual  bursary  from  Nu 
Chapter  (alumni  and  undergraduate)  of  Rho  Pi  Phi 
pharmaceutical  fraternity,  for  an  Ontario  student  enter- 
ing the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy; 

$5,000  from  James  H.  Rattray  for  cancer  research 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Franks: 

$7,500  from  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associations  of 
Canada  for  research  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  H. 
Best; 

$5,000  from  the  Nutrition  Foundation  Inc.  to  con- 
tinue lipotropic  research  grant  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Best; 

$3,000  from  the  Canadian  Legion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire Service  League  for  ten  scholarships  for  the  current 
session  ; 

$1,000  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Brant  for 
a  training  grant  to  Miss  Marion  Taylor,  second  year 
student  in  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

$4,500  from  the  Tennessee  Eastman  Company,  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  technical  assistance  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry; 

$25,000  from  the  Ontario  Heart  Foundation  for  crea- 
tion by  Dr.  R.  F.  Farquharson  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Janes  of 
a  Cardiovascular  Unit  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital 
for  one  year; 

Bequest  of  $1,000  under  the  Will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Hannah  Franckcl,  to  found  a  scholarship  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband,  Mr. 
Moise  Franckel.  and  herself. 
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Fall  Convocation 


RECOGNITION    I  <  »  c  lanadian  scholars  was  given 
l>\  the  University  ol   roronto  at  its  tall  Convocation 

..11  Novembei  25,  when  four  professors  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  presented  with  honorary  degrees, 

I  In-  degree  ol  doctor  of  letters  was  conferred  on  F.  M. 
Salter,  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
.mil  on  Chestei   Martin,  professoi   emeritus  <>i   History 

l  ni\  i-rsitv  of  Toronto. 

II  <i  rhode,  principal  ol  Hamilton  College,  and  pro- 
fessoi ol  Chemistry  and  director  of  research  at  Mc- 
M.isiii  University,  and  Lachlan  Gilchrist,  professoi 
emeritus  of  Geophysics  at  the  University  of  Toronto  re- 
ceived doctor  ol   science  degrees 

An  Outstanding  scholar  and  teacher  of  English,  Pro- 
lessor  Saltei  was  educated  at  Dalhousie  University  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  taught  at  Chicago  and 
othei  American  centres,  and  has  been  on  the  University 
of  Alberta  stall  since  1939.  He  delivered  the  Alexandcr 
Lectures  in  University  College  here  in  1954  on  Medieval 
Drama   in   Chester. 

Professor  Chester  Martin  won  the  first  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship awarded  in  America,  in  1904.  after  graduation 
from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  He  has  taught 


at  the  l  niversit)  ol  Manitob  d  the  federal  and 

provincial  governments  in  various  capacities,  and   re 

tired   from   the   headship  of   the  department   of   History 

in  Toronto  in  1952  after  23  yean  of  service    \n  author- 
ity on  Canadian  history,  In-  has  published  1 1 1 . 1 1 1 \   I" 
from  (tularin  anil  ih  Provinces  in  1914,  to  Foundations 
"I  Canadian  Nationhood,  just  oil  the  press. 

Educated   at   the   Universities  ol    Saskatchewan   and 
Chicago,    I  >i     rhode  did   research   at   Columbia   from 
i"   1939    Except  foi   seivice  with  the  National   Re- 
'.mil     Council,     1943     I  >.     he    has    been    at     Mi  M 

University  since  1939,  and  is  also  research  consultant  to 

Atomic  Energy  ol  Canada. 
Professor  Gilchrist,  graduate  ol    tin-   Universities  ol 

roronto  and  Chicago,  is  considered  tin  dean  of  Cana 
di.m  geophysicists.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  geophysics  course  and  the  course  in 
engineering  physics  at  Toronto,  and  his  contribution  in 
this  field  and  in  engineering  graduate  research  has  been 
outstanding  He  has  helped  set  up  and  administer,  and 
has  made  lame  personal  contributions  to  loan  and 
scholarship  funds,  and  has  acted  as  consultant  to  Brit- 
ish,   American,    and    Canadian    federal    and    provincial 

gove tents,    to    the    Ontario    Hydro,    and    to    Ontario 

and  Quebec  mining  companies. 

Professor  Salter  addressed  convocation,  and  degi 
were  conferred  on  students  who  had  successfully  com- 
pleted eradicate  and  undergraduate  courses. 


Cap  and  Gown 
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DENTISTRY 

Drs.  R.  D.  Leuty  and  A.  L.  ?os,cn 
attended  the-  Tweed  Course  in  Ortho- 
dontics at  Tucson.   Arizona,   in   October 

Dr.  D.  S.  Moore  addressed  the  Dental 
Nurses'  Association  at  the  Montreal  Den- 
tal Convention,  October  19-21,  on 
'Periodontia  as  a  Health  Service."  Dr. 
Moore  will  speak  to  the  Bay  of  Quint'- 
Dental  Society  at  Belleville  on  Novem- 
ber  3. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Jenkins  attended  the  Crcat 
Lakes  Orthodontic  Convention  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  presided  at  the  October 
3 1st  morning  session.  Dr.  F.  Popovich 
will  present  a  research  paper. 

A  Research  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  formed  to  evaluate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Burlington  Orthodontic  Re- 
search Project.  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittec  include  Dr.  D.  H.  Jenkins,  head 
ol  the  Department  of  Orthodontics;  Dr 
G.  Xikiforuk.  chairman  of  the  Division 
of  Dental  Research;  Dr.  R.  M.  Grainger. 
consultant  in  Statistics;  Dr.  F.  Popovich. 
director  of  the  project,  and  Dr.  M.  Hat 
ton,    geneticist. 


PHARMACY 

Mis.  I.  E.  StaufTer  arranged  the  pro- 
gram  for  the  first  Canadian  Institute  on 
Hospital  Pharmacy  which  was  held  at 
Vancouver  in  August.  Presenting  papers 
at  the  Institute  were  Professor  G.  C 
Walker,  on  "Manufacturing  in  the  Hos- 
pital Pharmacy,"  and  Dean  F.  X 
Hughes,  on  "Opportunities  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Advancement  of  Hospital  Phar- 
macists." 

Professor  G.  R.  Paterson  was  elected 
the  first  director  of  the  newly  organized 
Canadian  Academy  of  the  Historv  of 
Pharmacy. 


EDUCATION 

Mr.  E.  J.  Collins  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  editor  of  a  Latin 
newspaper  for  high  schools,  Res  Gesttir. 
a  publication  of  some  twenty  years  stand- 
ing and  widely  circulated  throughout 
Canada  and  the  U.S.A. 

Professor  B  C.  Diltz  addressed  the 
Provincial  Association  of  Protestant 
Teachers  of  Quebec  at  Montreal  or. 
October  6  and  7  on  the  topics:  "Shadow 
and  Substance  in  English  Studies,"  and 
"Education — Alive    and    Liberating." 

Professor  J.  H.  Passmore  has  prepared 
an  Ontario  edition  of  "Building  Health," 
a  health  education  text-book  published 
by  Longmans  Green.  Professor  Passmor- 
addressed  regional  conferences  of  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  at  North 
Bay  on  September  28  and  Brockville  on 
October   5. 

The  following  staff  members  partici- 
pated in  the  Conference  in  Dental  Edu- 
cation, organized  by  the  Canadian  Dental 
Association,  held  on  September  12,  13 
and  14:  Dean  A.  C.  Lewis.  Professors 
Dadson,  Fowler,  Prizzell,  Jackson.  Pitt, 
Tait,  Skinner  and  Spry. 


FORESTRY 

De.m  J  \V.  B.  Sis. mi  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute of  Forestry  and  attended  the  annual 
meeting  at  Saskatoon,  October  5-7.  Dean 
Sisam  spent  five  weeks  in  England  tie's 
summer  as  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
delegation  attending  the  Commonwealth 
Agricultural  Bureaux  Review  Conference, 

Professor  A.  S.  Michell  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Wood  Utilization  of  the  Ontario  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Forestry  and  Forest 
Products,  and  a  member  of  the  Research 
Co-Ordinating  Committee  on  the  Util- 
ization  of  Mill   Waste  for  Pulpwood. 


I  HE    LIBRARY 

Mr.  R.  H.  Blackburn  attended  the 
formal  opening  of  the  John  Buchan  Col- 
lection in  the  Douglas  Library,  Queen'i 
University,  on  October   14. 

Miss  M.  E.  Wallace  (Department  of 
Political  Economy)  has  presented  to  the 
Library  a  microfilm  of  correspondence 
between  Goldwin  Smith  and  John 
Xavier  Merriman  (treasurer  and  late 
premier  of  Cape  Colony)  from  1878  to 
1910. 


THE  PRESS 

E.  P.  Xc-ufcld  (visiting  lecturer,  1>- 
partment  of  Political  Economy)  spoke 
at  a  luncheon  in  his  honour  in  the  North 
Common  Room  of  University  College, 
on  October  19,  the  publication  date-  of 
his  book,  "Bank  of  Canada  Operation, 
1935-54."  Present  were  members  of  the 
University  staff,  financial  editors,  and  re- 
presentatives of  financial  institutions 
1  In-  book  is  the  fifth  in  the  Canadian 
Studies  in  Economics  series,  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Social  Science  Research 
Council. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
late-wintei  publication  of  "Crestwood 
Heights,"  by  John  R.  Seeley.  R.  Alex 
Sim  and  E  W.  Looslcy,  the  story  of  the 
suburbs  of  Big  City  in  North   America. 

Marking  the  beginning  of  25  years  of 
publication,  the  first  issue  of  the  new 
University  of  Toronto  Quarterly  was 
published  October  14,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Douglas  Grant. 
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DOCTOR  IN  KOREA 

Th~  Story  of 

OLIVER  R.  AVISON 

M  93,  LL.D.,  M.D. 


b)  Nathaniel  A.  Benson  from  notes  and  documents 
supplied  by  Dr.  Norman  Found,  M  19 


DOWN  IN  THE  warm  Florida  sunshine  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, a  great  and  notable  Canadian  doctor  has 
attained  the  95th  year  of  a  life  of  distinguished  achieve- 
ment. Drowsing  on  toward  the  century-mark  of  a  career 
of  fruitful  effort  and  selfless  accomplishment.  Dr.  Oliver 
R.  Avison  is  and  should  rightfully  be  today  one  of  the 
most  revered  and  cherished  figures  in  the  history  of 
Canadian  medicine. 

To  explain  this  we  must  go  back  almost  a  full  century 
in  Canada's  history,  to  a  time  seven  years  before  even 
Confederation  when  Oliver  Avison  was  born  in  York- 
shire on  June  30,  1860.  While  he  was  a  very  young  lad, 
England's  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  attendant  miser- 
ies had  caused  his  father  to  migrate  to  Canada  in  the 
late  'sixties  to  become  superintendent  of  a  cotton  mill 
in  the  town  of  Almonte.  At  16  young  Oliver  insisted  on 
getting  a  mill  job,  but  a  year  of  doing  menial  jobs  made 
him  answer  an  emphatic  "Yes"  when  his  father  asked 
him  if  he  had  had  enough  of  manual  labour.  So  back  he 
went  to  Almonte  High  School,  studied  harder,  obtained 
a  teacher's  certificate,  and  began  teaching  in  Smith's 
Falls  in  1878.  He  taught  for  3  years  and  returned  to 
Ottawa's  Normal  School  to  get  a  better  pedagogic  stand- 
ing. In  1881  he  registered  in  the  Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacy,  Toronto,  whence  he  graduated  in  '84  at  24 
years  of  age  with  the  Gold  Medal  for  Pharmacal  Pro- 
ficiency, and  two  additional  Gold  Medals  for  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 
He  was  at  once  appointed  lecturer  in  Botany  at  O.C.P. 
in  '85  he  became  Professor  in  Materia  Medica  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Jennie  Barnes,  daughter  of  the  Reeve  of 
Smith's  Falls,  whom  he  had  met  while  teaching  there. 
In  '87  he  graduated  with  Honours  in  Medicine  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  in  '89  became  a  demon- 
strator, an  instructor  in  Microscopy,  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  a  skilful  physician  with  offices 
at  Sherbourne  and  Carlton  Streets,  where  he  was  an 
associate  of  Dr.  Irving  Cameron,  later  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. It  must  have  seemed  that  he  was  destined  to  plav 
an  important  but  restricted  part  on  the  narrow  stage 
of  Toronto's  growing  communitv.  He  and  Mrs.  Avison 
were  solidly  established,  deep  in  the  responsibility  of 
raising  the  first  three  of  their  ten  children,  when  suddenly 
an  unpredictable  surge  of  interest  in  a  small  orimitive 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  changed  his  whole 
life. 


Korea  is  a  sort  of  Asiastic  Poland,  a  small,  vigorous, 
densely  populated  country  forced  by  her  geography  to 
be   the   buffer-state   between   the   gigantic   millstones   of 


Statue  in  Severance  Compound 


three  world  powers;  Japan,  China  and  Russia.  None  of 
the  three  has  ever  stopped  trying  to  annex  the  buffer. 

Avison's  name  will  always  be  identified  with  that  of 
Korea,  or  "Chosun",  "The  Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm"  as  the  New  England  scholar  Percival  Lowell 
(brother  of  Harvard's  President)  called  it  in  his  book 
published  far  back  in  1888.  The  country,  which  has  in 
recent  times  loomed  so  tragically  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
was  not  always  called  "The  Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm".  Within  the  memory  of  living  men  Korea  was 
called  the  "Hermit  Land",  and  its  official  class  con- 
sidered themselves  better  Confucians  if  they  immediately 
lopped  off  the  heads  of  any  foreign  explorers  of  their 
desolate  coasts,  where  any  landing  of  foreign  devils  was. 
by  state  law,  expressly  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  The 
King  was  a  despot,  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  he  be  called  a  benevolent  one. 

The  Hermit  Kingdom  had  kept  her  doors  to  the  world 
closed  until  the  early  'eighties,  but  in  1882  a  more  en- 
lightened monarch  signed  a  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  giving  business  men  a  foothold  in  certain  treaty 
ports  and  allowing  the  beginning  of  educational,  medical 
and  evangelical  work.  Surrounded  by  three  not  too 
friendly  neighbours,  the  Hermit  Kingdom  was  looking 
for  help  and  friendship.  Indeed,  no  country  seemed  to  be 
in  more  pressing  need. 

Meanwhile,  in  Toronto,  Avison  had  helped  to  organ- 
ize the  Medical  Students'  Y.M.C.A.  and  later  the  Med- 
ical Students'  Mission.  This  mission  had  sent  out  Dr. 
A.  R.  Hardie,  son  of  an  Ontario  Parliamentary  leader, 
to  establish  in  Korea  the  beginnings  of  a  tiny  hospital. 
Hardie,  whose  life  and  action  were  guided  by  spiritual 
principles,  had  sent  back  glowing  reports  of  unknown 
and  needy  people,  and  promised  an  ample  share  of  glory 
and  grace  in  doing  the  Lord's  work  among  the  heathen. 
Tt  did  not  matter  that  among  Korea's  oligarchic  gentry. 
Buddhism  had  been  expelled  for  over  five  centuries  by 
the  more  practical  tenets  of  Confucianism  and  that  the 
ethics  and  moral  teachings  of  the  great  sage  were  found 
to  be  more  palatable  and  gracious  than  the  rigid  de- 
mands of  a  faith  which  seemed  to  handicap  its  prac- 
titioners in  the  enjoyment  of  a  number  of  the  world's 
simpler  pleasures. 

Avison  read  the  letters,  for  he  was  not  only  a  friend 
of  Hardie  but  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Mission.  He  decided  to  cro  himself.  Masterful  and 
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dynamic,  he  yearned  i«>i  a  largej  and  more  spiritually 
vii-'mul;  life  I  .ill,  fair-haired,  bearded  and  bright 
eved,  brimming  with  enthusiasm  and  self-confidence,  he 
had  tli<-  gusto  ol  a  young  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  the 
-ame  Rail  foi  leadership.  Once  1 1 1^  mind  was  made  up, 
bo  inn-  evei  dreamed  i>i  attempting  to  dissuade  him 
when  lus  own  Board  was  unable  to  send  him,  he  applied 
to  the  Board  ol  the  Presbyterian  Church  oi  the  Onited 
States,  and  was  accepted.  He  joined  the  happy  train  ol 
inspired  Christian  leaders,  and,  in  1893,  at  the  age  ol 
13,  with  a  wife  .uk!  three  children,  he  sailed  Foi  the 
mysterious  Land  ot   tin*  Morning  Calm. 


Since  1784  at  least,  then'  have  always  been  Christians 
among  the  Korean  people,  and  missionaries  had 
visited  the  coasts  as  early  as  1832.  However,  it  was  not 
until  1884,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Maclay  arrived 
in  Seoul  from  China,  that  the  government  officials,  led 
by  Baron  Vun  Chi  Ho,  chairman  of  Korea's  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  gave  white  missionaries  a  free  hand 
to  do  whatever  good  they  could  among  the  unenlight- 
ened people  of  the  kingdom.  These,  and  their  immediate 
successors,  were  not  all  medical  missionaries,  but  what 
few  there  were  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  royal 
patronage.  Six  months  after  one  of  them  had  been  in- 
strumental in  saving  the  life  of  a  Korean  prince,  the 
mission  had  been  handed  a  small  "Royal  Korean  Hos- 
pital". Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  picturesque  capital 
Seoul,  this  had  originally  been  the  home  of  a  young 
patriot  named  Hong  Yung  Sik.  Inadequate,  unadaptable 
and  lacking  in  every  kind  of  surgical  and  therapeutic 
equipment,  it  had  nevertheless  treated  265  in-patients  in 
its  first  year  under  Dr.  Hardie.  Outside  the  capital,  and 
widely  scattered  over  the  provinces  were  a  few  struggling 
missions  where  primitive  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  kingdom  had  no  medical 
school.  The  native  "doctors"  were  of  questionable  com- 
petence. A  suitable  ointment  for  the  cure  of  eczema  was 
said  to  be  derivable  from  "Disintegrated  rock,  licorice 
root,  willow,  orange-peel,  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  root 
of  the  pine  tree,  four  spiders  and   five  centipedes,  all 


ground  into  a  powdo  and  mixed  with  honey."  I  his 
when  applied  i<>  acute  o*  chronii  cases  was  all  but 
lible  In  Ins  practice,  the  Korean  doctoi  must  work 
m  harmony  with  the  guardian  spiiit  <>i  his  patient  I  hi** 
spirit  changed  his  residence  daily  from  one  part  <>i  the 
!  ody  n>  another,  and  an*  attempt  to  treat  a  part  on  the 
day  in  which  he  was  residing  in  it  to  angei  him 

and  to  increase  the  trouble.  Korean  children  who  died 
from  smallpox  wen-  wrapped  in  matting  and  hung  up 

outside  the  city  wall  until  tin-  epidemic  loi  that  yeai 
had   passed. 

On  arrival  in  Seoul  Avison  moved  into  a  mud-walled, 

thatched-roof  house  and  settled  down  to  leai  n  the  lan- 

before   taking  ovei    the   juperintendency  ol    the 

hospital,    Hut   he  was  soon   in   liuness.   Cholera,   in   its 

deadliest  epidemic  form,  struck  in  1894.  Primitive  K 

shackled  by  its  Oriental  fatalism  still  believed  that  what 
the  L;ods  sent  upon  man  had  to  be  boine  uni  ouiplainiirjU 
and  that  nothing  need  be  done  to  change  what  had  been 
dei  iced.     Into    the    denselv    o\  ei  populated     South    (  allie 

heath  the  leveller  sweeping  his  ghostly  sevthe.  claim- 
ing many  thousands  before  their  time.  But  now  the 
SCOUrge  was  met  head  on  by  a  force  from  aCTOSS  the  sea. 
in  Doctor  Avison.  Unlike  the  bulk  of  Korea's  «  raven 
aristocracy,  Avison  staved  and  fought  the  epidemic  He 
was  summoned  to  the  Home  Department  and  given  full 
powei  to  go  ahead.  He  was  entrusted  with  funds:  police- 
men were  placed  under  his  command.  Thousands  ol 
pamphlets  in  the  Korean  language  were  distributed.  A 
partially-occupied  palace  was  turned  over  to  Avison. 
Aided  by  a  small  band  of  trained  or  skilled  assistants, 
he  applied  the  principles  of  isolation,  discipline,  sani- 
tation, sterilization  of  hospital  equipment  and  extreme 
care  of  water  handling.  For  seven  weeks  a  dour  battle 
was  fought.  As  many  as  300  a  day  died  in  the  capital : 
the  final  toll  was  something  in  excess  of  300,000.  But 
many  of  those  who,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have 
died,  were  saved,  and  in  the  end  the  epidemic  was 
stopped. 

The  terrors  of  cholera  had  scarcely  passed  away, 
leaving  more  food  and  perhaps  a  brighter  life  for  the 
survivors  in  Seoul  when  Avison  faced  up  to  the  difficult 
task  of  meeting  the  fatalistic  beliefs  of  Confucianism 
with  the  practical  demands  of  the  situation.  Fortunately 
the  reigning  monarch.  Ye  Wang,  who,  despite  his  divine 
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Dr.  Avison,  Mrs.  Avison 
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Certificate  of  permission  to  practise  medicine  in  Korea 


origin,  had  taken  refuge  in  flight,  was  immensely  im- 
pressed by  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  the  cham- 
pion of  humankind  from  Toronto.  The  hospital  and 
grounds  weir  formally  turned  over  to  the  Mission,  and 
supported  by  a  small  government  subsidy.  Extensive  re- 
pairs were  made  and  soon  the  hospital  was  treating  five 
hundred  patients  a  month. 

The  atmosphere  was  not  entirely  conducive  to  success. 
In  addition  to  a  Chinese  invasion  in  1895,  there  were 
several  palace  revolutions  which  threw  the  whole  nation 
into  a  turmoil.  There  were  the  insistent  demands  of  the 
self-made  emperor,  whose  personal  physician  Avison  had 
become.  Many  a  night  when  His  Majesty  was,  after 
I  easting,  stricken  with  a  species  of  stomach-ache,  the 
doctor  had  to  climb  out  of  bed,  draw  on  his  striped 
trousers,  don  his  cut-away  coat  and  top  hat  and  stride 
off  in  the  chill  Korean  night  to  the  imperial  palace, 
there  to  sit  up  half  the  night  administering  to  the  in- 
ternal strife  that  threatened  the  peace  of  Yi,  of  Korea 
and  of  the  foreign  treaty  powers.  After  the  murder  of 
the  queen  in  October,  1895,  two  members  of  the  foreign 
community  were  invited  to  be  on  guard  near  the  king 
from  dawn  to  dusk.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  when  a 
night  attack  was  expected  at  the  palace,  Avison  and 
one  or  two  of  his  friends  would  go  to  be  with  the 
king  all  night.  Outside  the  palace  the  Japanese  advisors 
to  the  government,  disturbed  by  the  threat  of  Christian 
and  democratic  ideas  and  determined  to  dominate  the 
country  by  force,  exercised  a  baneful  influence  on 
Avison's  plans. 

Nevertheless,  the  medical  crusade  moved  ahead.  Late 
in  1895  the  first  foreign  nurse  and  a  woman  doctor 
arrived.  By  1899  there  had  been  eight  physicians  at  the 
hospital,  4000  patients  had  been  treated  in  the  wards, 
another  75,000  in  the  dispensary.  Young  Korean  males 
had  been  trained  and  partially  qualified  despite  the  low 
level  of  general  education,  the  language  difficulty,  the 
absence  of  text  books  and  the  necessity  of  coining  new 
medical  terms.  The  fact  is  that  Avison  was  not  only  an 
able  zealot,  he  was  a  popular  one.  The  skill  of  a  man 
who  could  stop  a  cholera  epidemic  impressed  the  popu- 
lation: his  personality,  his  wife,  his  family  and  his 
home  endeared  him  to  them.  Avison  was  persona  strain 
in  the  social  life  of  Seoul:  his  boys  played  with  the 
royal  princes,  his  wife  was  judged  the  most  graceful 
skater  at  a  royal  party  held  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
imperial  artificial  lake.  Thus  many  valuable  contacts 
vere  made  with  sources  advantageous  to  the  hospital 
among  the  rich  Koreans.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  Protestant  parent  missions  from  which  Avison 
drew  the  bulk  of  his  income  and  support  had  increased 
to  six.  Avison  had  dealt  adroitly  with  this  sympathetic 
but   six-sided   encouragement,   but   it   taxed    his   skill    to 


keep  on  good  terms  with  all  of  it.  Gradually  his  hopes 
lor  the  future  crystallized  in  a  vision  of  a  combination 
of  all  the  eager,  but  often  conflicting  elements. 


His  chance  came  in  1900.  In  that  year  he  went  on 
leave  to  New  York,  and  there,  at  an  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference of  Missions,  he  read  a  paper  on  Comity  in 
Medical  Missions  advocating  the  consolidation  of  all 
such  missions  serving  in  Korea.  L.  H.  Severance,  a  rich 
steel-master  from  Cleveland  was  sitting  in  the  balconv 
with  Dr.  L.  E.  Holden,  President  of  the  College  of  Wor- 
cester. After  hearing  Avison's  address,  Severance  (whose 
name  will  always  be  associated  in  good  works  with  those 
of  Korea  and  Avison)  said  to  Holden:  "How  would  it 
be  if  I  went  down  and  gave  that  young  man  money  for 
a  hospital?" 

This  was  the  quiet  beginning  of  Severance  Hospital, 
long  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  mission  hospitals  in 
any  land.  Later  Avison  and  Severance  were  to  confess 
to  one  another  that  their  new  and  wonderful  project 
had  been  born  in  answer  to  prayer  on  the  part  of  both 
of  them.  At  first  the  Mission  Board  was  unwilling  to 
have  a  medical  plan  costing  over  $5000,  but  later  Sever- 
ance's initial  gift  of  $10,000  was  trebled  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  site  and  the  equipment  of  the  build- 
ing. The  splendid  new  Severance  Hospital  designed  by 
H.  B.  Gordon  of  Toronto  was  opened  in  Seoul  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1904,  with  a  silver  key  turned  by  Mrs. 
Avison. 

The  hospital  was  by  now  a  fact,  but  the  unity  which 
Avison  coveted  was  not  achieved  for  several  years.  No 
doubt  decision  in  New  York  was  delayed  by  news  of  the 
decay  of  the  Korean  government,  already  tottering  from 
corruption  within  and  from  the  machinations  of  Japanese- 
advisors.  In  1908  the  latter  secured  complete  control. 
Medical  laws,  curricula  for  students,  the  type  of 
drugs  used  and  even  the  language  requirements  were 
radically  altered.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Japanese 
authorities  to  introduce  civic  hygiene,  and  Severance 
Hospital  was  able  to  demonstrate  dramatically  that  sur- 
gical erysipelas,  hitherto  a  great  nuisance,  could  be 
wiped  out  by  purifying  the  water  supply.  But  in  the 
same  year,  seven  young  men  who  had  first  been  taken 
in  as  dressers  and  students,  were  ready  for  the  hospital's 
first  graduation.  From  time  to  time,  the  Severance 
family  threw  more  and  still  more  capital  into  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  facilities  while  regular  nursing 
and  medical  classes  were  graduated,  schooled  by  the 
staff  and  from  the  text  books  which  Avison  had  written. 
Reason  and  expediency  prevailed.  In  1913  seven  doctors 
representing  five  missions  were  attached  to  the  hospital. 
Four  years  later  the  "Severance  Union  Medical  College 
and  Nurses'  Training  School"  received  its  charter.  Kor- 
ean doctors  were  appointed  and  hospital  facilities  were 
enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  250  beds.  The  two  institutions 
prospered  hand  in  hand.  By  1924,  the  yearly  enrolment 
at  the  Medical  College  was  55:  in  1934  it  was  107. 
By  1934,  forty-seven  thousand  patients  had  been  treated 
in  the  wards  of  "Severance",  another  1,270.000  in  the 
dispensary,   and   28,000   in   the   out-patient  department. 


The  years  1919-20  were  tragic  ones  for  Korea  and 
difficult  for  Avison.  The  country  had  grown  restless 
under  Japanese  viceroys,  by  whom  guerilla  warfare  was 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  In  1919  there  was  open  rebellion. 
Thirtv-three  leaders,  many  of  them  Christians,  signed  a 
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Declaration  "t  Independence"  foi  which  they  were 
promptly  jailed.  Riots  followed,  accompanied  l>\  many 
individual  atrocities:  whole  villages  were  wiped  out,  and 
the  wounded  poured  into  Severance  Hospital  which  l>\ 
now  had  .1  well-organized  surgical  department    Pictures 

ol    these   victims  were    taken   .111(1   spiiited   awav    to  a   s.ile 

place,  Mnt  by  this  time  Christianity  was  recognized  as 
being  on  the  side  ol  Korean  nationality  and  tliis  greatly 
enhanced  the  popularity  oi  Severance,  I  ndei  pressure, 
the  Japanese  made  .i  virtue  <>i  necessity  .mil  Severance 
u.is  able  to  obtain  from  the  Japanese  viceroy  the  status 
i>t  a  regulai  Medical  College,  Foi  the  next  fifteen  yean 
es  ol  physicians  licensed  to  practise  in  Korea  and 
ol  graduate  muses  were  released  to  help  solve  Korea's 
problems  ol  health  and  disease.  A  census  showed  thai 
h\  lu!7,  169  physicians  had  hegun  their  training  undei 
Vvison,  while  183  students  were  in  training  at  that  time 
under  a  Korean  t  lollege  President,  who  was  more  accept- 
able  to   the   authorities    than    an   occidental    would    have 

been. 

Simultaneously  the  activities  ol  Avison  were  greatly 
extended.  Dr.  Horace  Underwood  had  spent  nearly  a 
decade  in  organizing  an  Aits  College  neai  Seoul  and 
when  he  died  in  1919,  no  outstanding  leader  was  avail- 
able to  replace  him.  At  the  request  of  the  Board  and 
Faculty  of  Chosun  College  and  with  the  consent  ol 
Severance,  Avison  was  called  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  Chosun  Christian  College  which  filled  a  great 
need  in  providing  teachers,  journalists,  agronomists. 
business  men  and  religious  leaders.  Although  Avison  had 
had  little  experience  of  this  kind  he  was  a  conspicuous 
success  and  was  able  to  deal  with  the  increasing  pres- 
sure from  the  Japanese  government  authorities  who 
demanded  that  their  language  be  used  in  more  than  half 
of  teaching  and  that  Japanese  Christian  teachers  he 
added  to  the  faculty. 

Among  the  Korean  graduates  were  many  who  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  efforts  of  Avison  and  his  faculty 
to  educate  and  to  help  the  people.  A  fund  was  organ- 
ized and  finally  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Dr.  Avison 
on  the  Hospital  grounds  was  authorized  and  arranged. 
In  1923  an  excellent  bronze  likeness  of  the  founder  was 
placed  on  a  stone  pedestal  overlooking  the  joint  institu- 
tions in  the  public  square  near  by.  Avison's  own  grand- 
children called  the  statue  their  "Black  Grandpa".  But 
the  Japanese  were  less  sentimental  and  melted  the 
bronze  Avison  down  for  bullets  in  1943. 

After   the   disorders   of    1919-20   the   Korean    nation 


Dr.  Avison  on  retirement 

settled  down  to  an  uneasy  decade  of  progress  and  com- 
parative prosperity  under  the  relatively  benevolent  vice- 
roy Admiral  Saito.  Dr.  Avison  was  fully  occupied  with 
developing  his  liberal  aits  college  and  advancing  the 
project  of  getting  his  medical  college  recognized  in  Japan 
itself.  Up  to  1926  all  British  residents  of  Japan  including 
Canadians  enjoyed  advantages  not  permitted  to  citizens 
of  the  U.S.A.  All  this  was  changed  when  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  was  discontinued  at  the  insistent 
Canada.  The  policies  of  imperial  Japan  hardened  and 
from  that  time  on  it  was  evident  that  all  foreigners  in 
positions  of  leadership  must  go.  Thus  while  the  two  in- 
stitutions were  evolving  into  nationalistic  strongholds, 
devolution  into  Korean  hands  had  to  be  prepared.  Since 
for  reasons  of  economy  post-graduate  study  had  to  be 
taken  in  Japan,  most  Korean  leaders  were  strongly  ex- 
posed to  Japanese  ideas  and  only  a  few  visited  the  west 

I  Concluded  on  next  page) 
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Dr,  Avison  had  hoped  to  make  his  institutions  co- 
educational. 1  his  idea  was  firmly  ruled  out  by  officials  in 
l'okyo  but  aftei  years  oi  negotiation  involving  changes 
in  Bnanee  ng  methods  and  organization  the  prize 

was  eventually  won.  However  in  the  nursing  school 
lards  were  lowered  to  those  prevailing  in  Japan. 
This  was  one  step  short  of  the  University  status  desired 
which,  undei  Japanese  rule,  could  only  he  granted  by 
the  Emperor  himself.  With  great  difficult)  the  clause  on 
Christian  teaching  was  retained  and  this  in  itself  ruled 
out  university  status. 

After  1926,  it  became  virtually  impossible  for  phy- 
sicians from  the  West  to  qualify  in  Japan  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  from  abroad  began  to  go  down.  Thanks 
to  Avison,  Koreans  were  by  this  time  obtaining  the 
requisite  training  and  by  1934  they  were  in  charge  of 
several  departments.  In  that  year  Dr.  K.  Suh  took  over 
the  presidency  of  the  medical  college.  Suh  was  able  to 
deal  directly  with  the  officials  in  Seoul  and  peaceful 
progress  seemed  assured  in  spite  of  ominous  charges  in 
nearby  Manchuria  which  later  developed  into  the  full- 
scale  invasion  of  China  in  which  Koreans  were  supposed 
patriotically  to  participate. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  College  to  the  administration 
of  Dr.  K.  Suh  the  time  for  Avison's  retirement  had 
come.  He  had  spent  forty-one  years  in  Korea.  He  had 


been  a  leader  in  nearly  everything  with  which  he  was 
connected.  He  had  created  a  hospital  and  a  medical  col- 
lege; he  had  presided  over  a  liberal  arts  college;  he  had 
established  ineradicable  principles  of  public  health  and 
child  welfare.  He  had  become  an  indispensable  factor  in 
every  phase  of  Korean  life.  When  Sir  Herbert  Marler, 
Canada's  first  Minister  to  Japan,  visited  Seoul,  the  Hon. 
Yun  Chi  Ho  spoke  for  the  Koreans:  "We  welcome  you 
.  .  .  we  have  long  had  a  Canadian  Minister  in  Seoul: 
Dr.  Avison  has  been  here  for  forty  years." 

The  same  Yun  Chi  Ho  gave  the  farewell  address  when 
Avison  was  leaving  .  .  .  ''In  bidding  you  farewell  we  are 
losing  two  personalities  in  one:  a  great  public  benefactor 
and  a  great  personal  friend.  As  our  benefactor  you  are 
leaving  behind  monuments  of  which  anybody  may  be 
proud.  In  the  first  place  we  have  your  bronze  statute  in 
the  Severance  compound.  When  you  are  gone  and  we 
can  see  you  no  more  in  the  flesh  we  shall  look  at  that 
statute  with  a  degree  of  affection  that  none  may  realize 
at  this  moment.  You  leave  us  three  great  institutions. 
Severance  Hospital,  the  Medical  College  and  Chosun 
Christian  College  to  perpetuate  your  memory  to  the  end 
of  time.  Your  greatest  monument  however  will  be  the 
never-ending  stream  of  graduates  from  the  College  and 
the  patients  who  will  be  benefited  by  the  healing  ad- 
ministration of  the  Hospital." 
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IN    TAKING    OVER    FROM    THE 

Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Toronto  the  publica- 
tion <>t  this  magazine,  the  University  hopes  to  make  it  a  more 
attractive  and  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  institution's 
activities  than  any  previous  graduate  periodical.  Having  regard  to 
editorial,  printing  and  mailing  costs,  it  is  a  very  expensive 
undertaking.  The  University  would  not  be  justified  in  publishing 
it  at  a  loss  and  thereby  diverting  funds  from  the  academic  pro- 
gramme of  teaching  and  research.  However,  in  view  of  the  many 
requests  from  alumni  for  such  a  magazine,  we  are  confident  that 
the  subscription  and  advertising  revenue  will  cover  the  costs. 

This  issue  is  being  sent  to  you,  and  to  other  graduates  and 
former  students  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  examine  it  and  become  a  subscriber.  The  subscription 
fee  is  $2.50  a  year. 

If  you  are  a  current  reader  of  the  Alumni  Bulletin,  you  may 
expect  to  receive  the  Varsity  Graduate  until  your  subscription 
to  the  Alumni  Bulletin  has  expired. 

Do  you  like  and  do  you  want  the  magazine?  Do  the  members  of 
the  University  family  like  and  do  they  want  the  magazine?  The 
answers  to  those  questions  will  determine  its  usefulness  for  the 
University  and  its  service  to  her  sons  and  daughters.  In  short, 
the  future  of  the  magazine  depends  on  your  support! 
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A  great  network  of 

friendly  stores  that  stretches 
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How  an  Atomic  Electric  Power  Plant  works 


URANIUM  RODS 
(FUEl) 


Heal  generated  by  a  fuel  source  oj  uranium  rods  in  the  atomic  reactor, 
or  furnace,  superheats  "heavy"  water  which  is  piped  through  a  heat 
exchanger  where  ordinary  wafer  is  turned  to  steam.  Once  steam  is 


created,  electricity  is  generated  by  a  conventional  steam-driven 
turbine-generator.  The  electricity  produced  is  the  same  as  the  electric 
power  we  use  today. 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

together  with  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  and  Ontario  Hydro 
to  build  Canada's  first  Atomic  Electric  Power  Plant 


D1 


kRAMATic  proof  of  Canada's  world  prominence  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy  for  industrial  purposes 
is  the  atomic  electric  power  plant  now  being  designed 
for  erection  near  Chalk  River,  Ontario. 

Basically,  the  plant  will  consist  of  an  atomic  reactor  and 
an  electric  generator  driven  by  a  steam  turbine.  The  vast 
heat  from  the  reactor,  or  furnace,  creates  the  steam  to 
drive  the  turbine.  This  unique  power  plant  when  com- 
pleted, will  become  part  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  system. 

Electricity  from  the  atomic  power  plant  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  the  electric  power  we  know  today.  Only  the 
source  of  energy  to  produce  the  steam  is  changed.  Atomic 
fission  of  uranium  rods  will  provide  the  heat  instead  of 
burning  coal,  oil  or  gas  as  in  a  conventional  furnace. 

I' or  the   complex  and   challenging   assignment   of 
engineering  and  constructing  Canada's  first  atomic 
electric  power  plant,  a  new  organization  has  been 
formed  within  Canadian  General  Electric  —  the  Civil- 


ian Atomic  Power  Department.  Already  a  hand-picked 
group  of  highly  qualified  people,  including  top  nuclear 
experts,  is  working  full-time  on  the  project. 

Canadian  General  Electric  is  deeply  conscious  of  its 
great  responsibilities  in  pioneering  this  new  and  vital 
development.  The  invaluable  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  from  all  phases  of  the  work  will  be  freely  available 
to  privately  and  publicly  owned  power  companies  across 
Canada.  It  will  be  a  working  pilot  plant  on  which  to  base  the 
atomic  electric  stations  of  tomorrow.  These  may  eventu- 
ally become  this  country's  major  source  of  electricity. 

For  over  60  years,  Canadian  General  Electric  has  helped 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  electric  power  throughout  this 
country — building  equipment  to  generate  power,  trans- 
nit  it  and  put  it  to  work.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  this  his- 
toric opportunity  to  contribute  both  experience  and  a 
share  of  the  cost  toa  development  that  will  still  further 
promote  the  electrical  way  of  living  for  all  Canadians. 


Tfygress  /s  Our  Most  Important  Product 
CANADIAN     GENERAL    ELECTRIC     COMPANY     LIMITED 
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AROUND    THE    CAMPUS 


O.A.C.,  O.V.C.  and 
Macdonald  Institute 


On  .1  hilltop,  overlooking  the  thriving 
cit)  of  Guelph,  you  will  find  b  large 
College  campus,  the  home  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the  On- 
tario \  culinary  College,  and  Mac- 
donald Institute.  Situated  on  1050 
acres  of  land,  are  nearly  50  college 
huildings,  where  students  are  trained 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  related  to 
Agriculture,  Veterinary  Science,  and 
Home  l  conomics. 

This  yeai  1074  students  are  enrol- 
led in  the  three  colleges — 627  in 
Agriculture,  272  in  Veterinary  Science, 
175  in  Home  Economics.  Of  this  num- 
ber 161  students  come  from  foreign 
countries.  The  post-graduate  school  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  has 
an  enrolment  of  54  students,  34  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  other  Colleges 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
I  u rope. 

1  he  Colleges  are  looking  forward 
to  a  period  of  expansion  in  the  near 
future.  Plans  are  now  under  way  foi 
a  new  Gymnasium,  a  Soils  Building, 
.!  Surgerj  Building,  and  two  new 
Science  Buildings.  In  the  past  year  a 
modern  Field  Crop  Research  Labora- 
tory was  constructed. 

Student  activities  are  conducted  on 
a  tri-college  basis.  Training  in  journal- 
ism is  provided  by  two  student  publi- 
cations, the  Ontario,  and  the  Libranni, 
and  students  assist  in  the  publication 
of  the  O.A.C.  Review.  A  complete 
and  well-balanced  program  of  intra- 
mural athletics  featuring  individual 
instruction  in  20  athletic  activities  was 
carried  out  for  the  whole  campus. 
In  the  inter-collegiate  competitions,  the 
rugby  team  tied  for  first  place  with 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  in- 
termediate title.  Inter-collegiate  cham- 
pionships won  this  year  by  the 
O.A.-V.C.  teams  include  intermediate 
soccer,  intermediate  track,  intermedi- 
ate harriers,  and  intermediate  wrest- 
ling. 

The  College  debating  team  this  year 
was  successful  in  winning  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Inter-University  De- 
bating League,  which  consists  of  16 
of  the  English-speaking  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
This  brought  them  to  the  all-Canadian 
finals  arranged  by  the  N.F.C.U  S. 
which  were  held  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  In  this  competition, 
they  won  the  first  round,  defeating 
Dalhousie  University,  but  lost  in  the 
finals  to  a  French-speaking  team  from 
the  University  of  Ottawa,  which  had 
previously  defeated  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

The  outstanding  social  event  of  the 
year  is  the  traditional  conversat  in 
February.  This  year  it  bore  the  title 
"Domani",  and  carried  out  a  modern- 
istic theme. 

The  Union  Literary  Society  was 
active    in    the    production    of     "Stage 


Festival",  when  The  Devil  and 
Daniel  Webster"  and  "I  rial  Bj  Jury" 

were  presented  to  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence,   in   the   tall,   a   three  act   play, 

"  I  he     I  ale     (  hi  islopher     Mean"     was 
produced.    Recent    programs    have    in- 
cluded   The    lady's    Not    for    Burn 
ing",    by   (  hristophet    lis.    and   Ci.    H. 

Shaw's  "  \ims  and  the  Man". 

The  Philharmonic  Choir  of  50 
voices    took    part    in   the    Inter-Varsitv 

Choral  Festival  in  February,  and  was 

invited  by  the  Hart  House  Glee  Club 
to  participate  in  their  annual  concert 
in  the  Great   Hall. 

The  32nd  College  Royal  was  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  College  year. 
Over  60  per  cent  of  the  students 
participated  in  this  event  which  gives 
students  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate their  skill  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  showmanship,  art,  photo- 
graphy, music,  public  speaking,  home 
economics,  and  the  preparation  of 
exhibits. 

The  religious  life  on  the  campus  is 
by  no  means  neglected.  The  Students' 
Christian  Movement  is  active  in  pro- 
moting religious  discussion  and  Bible 
study;  the  Canterbury  Club  and  New- 
man Club  are  vital  organizations. 
Each  Sunday  morning  an  undenomina- 
tional religious  service  is  conducted 
in  War  Memorial  Hall,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  200-300  students. 

The  aim  of  the  three  colleges  is 
not  simply  to  teach  young  people  the 
techniques  of  their  profession,  but 
also  to  train  them  as  useful  citizens 
of  their  community,  who  are  alert  to 
the  problems  of  humanity,  and  in- 
spired with  ambition  to  serve  their 
fellow  man. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
are  affiliates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

—Ed. 


University  College 

Students  who  are  graduating  this  year 
are  deciding  what  to  do  next.  Some 
are  going  into  the  civil  service  or 
business.  Some  are  planning  graduate 
work.  For  a  number  their  studies 
will  take  them  to  Europe  or  to  the 
United  States,  while  others  will  enter 
the  halls  of  various  universities  in 
both  English-  and  French-Canada. 
The  graduate  scholarship  and  fellow- 
ship awards  are  beginning  to  appear 
and  at  least  one  among  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellows  is  from  U.C. 

Various  members  of  the  College 
are  furiously  writing  for  a  variety  of 
publications.  The  U.C.  Gargoyle  ap- 
pears intermittently.  The  undergradu- 
ate magazine,  under  the  guidance  of 
O.  Rudzik  and  Margaret  Penman,  is 
now  in  preparation.  Incidentallv,  Miss 
Penman  is  one  of  the  students  re- 
cently chosen  for  the  World  University 
Service  summer  programme  in  Europe 
this  year. 

Continued  on  next  pace 


A  Personal 


Matter . . . 


Just  as  there  are  man)  types  ol 
people,  there  are  man)  types  ol 
investors.  Some  have  substantial 
amounts  to  invest  .  .  .  many  more 
have  medium  amounts.  Some  are 
familiar  with  the  basic  elements 
of  sound  investment,  others  bave 
little  experience  .  .  .  or  in  fat  t,  no 
experience  at  all.  With  some. 
safety  is  a  chief  concern,  Others 
regard  income  as  more  import- 
ant, and  an  increasing  number 
are  interested  in  acquiring  sound 
securities  with  growth  possibili- 
ties. 

All  this  really  means  that  no 
two  people  have  exactly  the 
same  investment  problem  1 1  - 
cause  no  two  requirements  are 
exactly  alike.  But  despite  man) 
differences  there  is  one  thing 
common  to  all  investors  ...  it  is 
that  every  person's  investment 
problem  is  a  very  personal 
matter  ...  a  subject  that  he 
doesn't  care  to  discuss  with  just 
anyone  but,  nevertheless,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  will  often  wel- 
come experienced  help. 

That  is  the  kind  of  help  which 
we  can  provide  .  .  .  and  have 
been  providing  for  many  years. 
It  may  be  the  kind  of  assistance 
yen  would  like  to  have.  If  so,  we 
invite  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
us  personally  .  .  .  by  chopping  in 
at  any  of  our  offices  .  .  .  or  if 
more  convenient,  by  mail.  Either 
way,  you'll  be  most  welcome. 

A.  E.  Aiihvs  &  Co- 

l.imil«>d 
Bmumm  Eitablished  IH89 
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HART    HOUSE 

GRADUATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Available  to  all 
male  graduates 


Athletic  Program 
Squash     Swimming 


Graduates  Dining  Room 


Participation   in    general 
program  activities 


Guest    Rooms 


S15.00    Resident    Member 
S5.00  Out  of  Town  Member 


Detailed  Information 

Graduate   Office   Hart   House 

Wa     3-7578 


ST.AIVDREWS 
COLLEGE 

Founded   in    1899 
AURORA  ONTARIO 

A  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

IN  THE   COUNTRY 

FOR  BOYS— GRADES  5  to  13 

If  your  son  is  a  boy  of  charac- 
ter and  ability,  he  will  greatly 
profit  from  a  St.  Andrew's  Col- 
lege education  ...  a  master 
for  every  11  boys  ...  a  high 
standard  of  mental,  spiritual, 
physical  and  social  develop- 
ment ...  a  full  and  well- 
regulated  life  bringing  the  best 
out  of  each  boy. 


Interested  parents  are  invited  to 
visit  the  school  at  any  time. 


For    Prospectus    and    Book    of 

Views,   please  write  to  the 

Headmaster, 

K    G.  B.  KETCHUM.  B  A..  LL.D 


AROUND    THE    CAMPUS 
University  College 

Continued 

Each  year,  University  College  un- 
dergraduates are  eligible  to  submit 
manuscripts  for  awards  under  the 
Norma  Epstein  Foundation  for  cre- 
ative writing  and  the  Frederic  David- 
son competition  for  poetry.  Professor 
Norman  Endicott  leads  the  judging 
committee. 

Dramatically  speaking,  members  of 
U.C.  have  been  seen  in  a  large  variety 
of  shows.  Kiss  Me  Kate  has  just 
completed  a  very  successful  run  with 
Colin  Hamilton  and  Stanley  Daniels 
providing  a  professional  touch  to  their 
comic  roles.  In  the  annual  Shake- 
spearian production  at  Hart  House 
Theatre,  William  Davies  appeared  as 
Horatio  and  Russell  Cottenden  as  one 
of  the  grave  diggers.  Both  of  our 
interpreters  of  the  great  bard  are 
scholarship  students  in  their  first  year. 
The  students  in  Modern  Languages 
and  Literature  presented  a  revue, 
Paris  1658,  under  the  auspices  of  Le 
Cercle  Francais.  Professor  Parsons  is 
giving  some  assistance  to  those  taking 
part.  The  one-act  play  festival  held 
shortly  after  Christmas  included  the 
U.C.  offering  of  Purification  by  Ten- 
nessee Williams,  directed  by  Curt 
Reis. 

Thus  we  can  readily  see  that  the 
acting  tradition  of  University  College, 
now  carried  on  in  professional  theatre 
by  the  Davis  family,  Eric  House,  Ted 
Fellows,  Charmion  King,  Mavor 
Moore,  Toby  Robins,  Araby  Lockhart 
and  others,  is  not  being  allowed  to 
become  tarnished  through  disuse. 

Undergraduates  are  enjoying  a  wide 
variety  of  films  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday noon  hours  in  the  projection 
room  established  by  the  Dept.  of 
French. 

The  last  Sunday  in  February  saw 
a  number  of  prospective  students  from 
various  schools  in  Toronto  entertained 
by  the  College  Alumnae  Association. 
The  neophytes  toured  the  building 
and  were  welcomed  by  College  and 
Alumnae  officials.  After  their  visit 
the  prospective  students  leafed  through 
their  copies  of  the  University  College 
Bulletin,  an  informative  magazine  of 
seventy  pages  issued  once  a  year  for 
the  benefit  of  newcomers  to  the  Col- 
lege. 

The  Graduate  Dance  will  be  held 
on  May  24th  and  the  Graduate  Din- 
ner on  May  25th. 

H.  B.  M.  BEST 


Victoria 

A  breath-taking  development  has  re- 
cently taken  place  at  Victoria  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages.  Last 
year,  the  French  and  German  Depart- 
ments voted  a  special  grant  to  be 
used  for  establishing  a  "language 
laboratory"  that  would  offer  our  stu- 
dents facilities  similar  to  those  avail- 
able   already    at    University    College. 


All  last  summer  and  fall,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Jeanes  of  the  French  staff  worked 
quietly  in  the  men's  basement  in  close 
collaboration  with  both  Departments; 
in  the  first  week  of  January,  he 
opened  the  doors  of  what  was  once 
a  noon  lunch-room  to  reveal  a  gleam- 
ing array  of  the  most  modern  pho 
netics  and  recording  equipment,  a 
glassed-in  staff  studio,  and  a  series  of 
ten  individual  listening  booths  for 
students.  There  is  a  large  collection 
of  long-playing  records  of  prescribed 
plays  and  texts  by  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  as  well  as  several  tapes 
and  records  for  students  of  German. 
Mr.  Jeanes  himself  has  recorded  a 
comprehensive  course  on  practical 
French  phonetics,  and  Professor  J.  S. 
Wood  has  placed  his  LP  series  on 
Le  Romantisme  at  the  disposal  of 
interested  listeners.  For  those  in  a 
modern  language  course,  the  new 
laboratory  is  an  invaluable  supple- 
ment to  book-study;  for  general  course 
students,  it  offers  an  otherwise  im- 
possible chance  to  improve  foreign 
language  accents;  and  of  course  for 
professors,  it  is  providing  a  highly 
useful  instrument  for  enlivening 
potentially  dry  aspects  of  their  work, 
for  giving  extra-curricular  linguistic 
assistance,  and  for  accurately  assessing 
students'  ability. 

Victoria  recently  found  another 
cause  for  pride  when  Mr.  James  A. 
Carscallen  (IV  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures)  was  awarded  the  Col- 
lege's first  Rhodes  Scholarship  in 
many  years,  in  competition  with  15 
other  Ontario  candidates.  Mr.  Carscal- 
len has  been  a  brilliant  student 
throughout  his  university  career, 
standing  "I,  1"  in  his  course  every  year, 
and  winning  several  prizes  and 
scholarships  annually.  In  addition  to 
being  a  successful  amateur  ornitholo- 
gist, he  is  a  very  talented  pianist  and 
organist.  This  year  he  was  president 
of  the  Vic  French  Club  and  was  active 
in  a  number  of  campus  music  organ- 
izations. Upon  graduating  in  May, 
Mr.  Carscallen  plans  to  proceed  to 
Oxford  where  he  will  specialize  in 
English  literature. 

Miss  Macpherson,  Dean  of  Women, 
reports  another  eventful  season  of  the 
varied  and  stimulating  Wymilwood 
Concerts.  The  artists  have  included 
Miss  Pearl  Palmason  (violin),  Leslie 
Holmes  (baritone),  George  Brough 
(piano),  and  student-performers  Eliza- 
beth Auld,  Marie  Peaker,  Marie- 
Louise  Carbin,  and  Gilbert  Howey. 
One  very  novel  programme  was  pre- 
sented by  a  specially-trained  group  of 
madrigal  singers  from  the  Victoria 
Music  Club.  In  the  Alumni  Hall 
series,  there  have  been  three  original 
and  provocative  picture  exhibitions  to 
date,  by  artists  Isabel  McGlaughlin, 
John  Alfson  and  Raoul  Bowles.  In 
late  January  there  was  a  unique 
Architectural  Show,  with  a  display  of 
models  and  enlarged  photographs  pre- 
pared by  the  Architectural  Society  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

This  year's  Armstrong  Lecture  was 
given  by  Mr.  Neville  V.  Scarfe.  M.A., 
Dean  of  Education  of  the  University 
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ol  Manitoba,  in  the  \  ictoi  ia  i  'nivei 
mi\  Chapel  on  Februar)  15.  Mi 
Scarfe's  topic  was  "Education  ind 
Morals".  On  the  role  ol  education 
and  the  meaning  ol  pedagogy  be  said, 
Moralit)  ia  iiu-  end  producl  i>i  an 
education  that  stimulates  the  intellect 
in  .in  atmosphere  ol  individual  tree 
dom".  I  be  greatest  function  of 

the  teachei  is  to  point  out  the  evils  ol 
civilization    to    future    citizens". 

I  ollowing  i  well-established  custom, 
the  VCU  Constitution  has  undergone 
its  annual  revision,  and  as  always,  the 
latest  version  is  by  far  the  best  yet. 
Student  elections  for  the  principal 
VCD  positions  took  place  with  their 
habitual  coloui  on  February  21,  and 
the  lesser  posts  were  competently — 
i  as  always  tilled  at  the  end  of 
the  same  month,  Other  memorable 
\t  U  enterprises  were  the  Vic  Formal 
Bl  <  asa  I  oma  on  February  9,  and 
the  yearly  Graduate  Dinner,  held  on 
I  ebruary  29  in  the  Great  Hall,  with  a 
rousing,  but  "Victorian"  farewell  party 
afterwards  at    I  he  Embassy 

KEITH  SPICF.R 


Trinity 

Despite  the  violence  of  its  death 
throes,  winter  is  at  last  on  the  way 
out.  As  the  snow  and  ice  disappear, 
and  the  icy  blasts  of  February  are 
replaced  by  the  gentle  chinook  of 
c.hK  spring,  we  take  a  last  look  at 
trinity    for   1955-56. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  athletics,  it 
has  been  a  good  year.  Possibly  not 
the  most  successful,  but  one  which 
represents  the  best  endeavours  of  all 
those  who  participated.  The  football 
team  held  down  second  place  in  the 
senior  division  of  the  Mulock  Cup 
competition  for  some  time,  but  an 
unaccountably  large  percentage  of 
late-season  injuries  took  their  toll,  and 
we  failed  to  make  the  play-offs.  The 
soccer  eleven,  captained  by  J.  Revell, 
reached  the  finals,  only  to  lose  a  4-3 
decision  to  University  College.  Both 
basketball  and  water  polo  teams  have 
done  well  this  year,  and  the  latter 
i cached  the  play-offs  of  their  division. 
The  hockev  team,  boasting  an  en- 
couraging number  of  first-year  men. 
has  thus  far  gone  all  the  way,  and 
stands  but  a  game  away  from  the 
Jennings  Cup. 

The  talk  of  Trinity  in  February  was 
the  annual  dramatic  production,  this 
year  a  chronicle  play  Mother  Courage, 
b\  ihe  contemporary  German,  Bert- 
holt  Brecht.  Directed  by  Joseph  Fuist, 
and  with  an  extensive  cast  headed  by 
luliana  Gianelli.  Meg  Hogarth.  John 
Wilson,  and  James  Mainprize,  it  won 
excellent  reviews  and  enthusiastic 
audiences.  Unfortunately,  it  was  un- 
able to  buck  the  current  trend  of 
sparse  attendance  at  college  produc- 
tions, and  the  show  could  not  be 
termed  a  financial  success.  However, 
it  proved  an  interesting  and  reward- 
ing experiment,  and  rates  high  among 
Trinity  productions.  The  college  also 
entered  two  one-act  plays  in  the  drama 
competitions  in  January.  One.  Dark 
Brown,  was  done  exclusively  by  first 
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year,  and  the  other.  Riders  to  the  Sea, 
was  directed   by   Marilyn   Bevis. 

All  has  been  serene  in  the  Literal) 
Institute  since  the  constitutional  up- 
heaval of  last  November,  but  rumours 
are  now  circulating  concerning  a 
forthcoming  coup  d'etat.  Perhaps  the 
Poujadist  element  is  on  the  march 
again.  Generally  speaking,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  odd  lapse,  the 
level  of  debate  has  been  high  this 
year,  and  attendance,  while  not  as 
startling  as  might  be  hoped  for,  was 
satisfactory.  On  March  5  the  annual 
Lit.  dinner  was  held,  with  Hon. 
George  Drew,  leader  of  the  Progres- 
sive Conservative  party,  as  the  guest 
speaker. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dinners,  we 
might  mention  that  the  venerable 
Father  Episkopon  spent  most  of  the 
winter  term  admonishing  his  children, 
and  urging  them  to  prepare  for  the 
grand  denouement  at  the  annual 
Episkopon  dinner.  This  was  the  usual 
great  success,  and  scribe  George 
Swayne  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts. 

The  Review,  Trinity's  answer  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  has  been  of  a  par- 
ticularly high  standard  this  year. 
Editor  Diana  Ellis  was  forced  to 
answer  some  charges  of  esotericism 
and  'artiness'  which  were  levelled  at 
the  magazine's  content,  but  this  matter 
was  soon  straightened  out.  Charles 
Chadwick  has  been  elected  editor-in- 
chief  for  1957,  with  Frances  Newb\ 
and    Douglas  Tisdale   as  associates. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  Rod 
Brinkman  and  Bill  Dafoe.  who  have 
acted  as  editors  of.  and  virtually  sole 
contributors  to  Salterrae.  This  weekly 


CIGARETTE 

scandal  sheet  tends  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  to  be  accepted  in  a 
rather  cavalier  manner.  Its  appear- 
sitates  a  good  deal  of  work,  and  the 
harassed  editors  should  not  pass  un- 
mentioned. 

Provost  Seeley  has  no  startling 
news  at  this  time  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  graduates.  He  mentions, 
however,  that  Dr.  Fairweather  will 
be  delivering  the  Paddock  lectures  in 
New  York  this  year,  a  distinction 
which  is  worth  noting.  Prof.  Rogers 
of  the  French  department  claims  that 
he  and  his  wife  will  be  guiding  a  tour 
across   Europe  this  summer. 

Now  the  examinations  are  gliding 
towards  us  with  the  approach  of 
summer.  As  we  sit  down  to  sweat 
them  out.  we  stop  for  a  moment  to 
thank  all  those  who  have  made  this 
\ear  such  a  pleasant  one;  both  staff 
and  students  alike.  To  those  gradu- 
ating we  extend  an  invitation  to  visit 
us  as  soon  as  they  can;  to  those  re- 
turning we  can  only  say:  "We'll  see 
you  in  the  Buttery  for  a  coffee." 

I     W.  M.  GRIER 

FLASH 

Trinity  won  the  Jennings  Cup. 
defeating   S.P.S.   in   straieht   games. 
6-3  and  2-1. 

St.  Michael's 

The  charms  of  April  are  wooing  a 
deaf  ear  at  St.  Michael's,  as  the  annual 
paralysis  of  the  April  Doom  descends 
upon  the  college.  Activities  have  come 
snailing  to  a  standstill,  and  the  stu- 
dents have  withdrawn  to  the  privacv 
Continued  on  next  pat;e 
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Bank,  of  Montreal 

WORKING    WITH    CANADIANS    IN    EVERY   WALK    OF    LIFE 
SINCE     1817 


There  are  51  B  of  M  BRANCHES  in  the  TORONTO  DISTRICT  to  serve  you 


of  their  academic  cocoons.  All  that 
remains  of  the  year  are  the  memories, 
and  the  bitter  end. 

But  the  memories  will  be  happy 
ones.  The  close  of  January  brought 
the  At  Home,  with  all  its  traditional 
excitement  and  elegance.  The  grace  of 
its  southern  plantation  theme,  with 
billowing  skirts  and  lilting  waltzes, 
made  quite  a  contrast  to  the  rousing 
Mardi  Gras  which  followed  a  few 
weeks  later.  Since  the  costume  ball 
happened  to  fall  on  Valentine's  Day, 
the  natural  theme  for  the  dance  was 
"The  Greatest  Couples  of  All  Time". 
And  some  of  them  came  rather  close 
to  deserving  the  title. 

Later  in  March,  the  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Dance  marked  the  unofficial  close 
of  the  social  season  at  St.  Mike's. 
Needless  to  say,  the  holiday  was  cele- 
brated with  all  the  joyful  dedication 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  large 
Irish  element  of  the  college. 

The  installation  of  an  excellent  new 
high-fidelity  "set-up"  in  the  auditorium 
of  Carr  Hall  caused  something  of  a 
stir  among  the  music-lovers  of  the 
college.  The  equipment  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  the  uni- 
versity campus,  and  the  students  were 
quick  to  organize  programs  of  their 
own  records.  Much  hidden  interest — 
and  many  unsuspected  collections — 
emerged. 

For  one  memorable  weekend  in 
January,  fifty  students  took  to  the 
hills  of  Collingwood.  This  mass  intro- 
duction to  the  sport  of  skiing  marked 
the  birth  of  a  Skiing  Club  at  St. 
Michael's,  and  its  arrival  was  hailed 
with  acclaim  by  the  enthusiastic — if 
somewhat  battered — neophytes. 

Dramatically,  St.  Michael's  pro- 
duced the  highly  symbolic  Aira  da 
Capo,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  as 
their  entry  to  the  Drama  Festival  at 
Hart  House. 

Along  the  oratorical  vein,  St. 
Michael's  played  host  to  visitors  from 
St.  John  Fisher  College  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  who  came  to  decide  upon  the 
salvation  of  France's  government.  Re- 
grettably, the  American  solution — 
which  opposed  the  establishment  of 
an  autocracy — prevailed. 


The  Mike  and  The  Gryphon  have 
continued  to  pour  forth  their  journal- 
istic and  literary  pearls;  the  S.A.C. 
continued  to  sit  in  august  function; 
and  the  "Coop"  continued  to  serve 
as  the  indispensable  focus  of  college 
life.  It  was  a  good  year,  and  we  were 
rather  sad  to  find  that  irrevocable 
April   had   crept   up   on   us   again. 

CATHIE  BRESLIN 

Emmanuel  College 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that 
Emmanuel  college  staff  and  students 
learned  of  the  appointment  by  the 
Victoria  Board  of  Regents  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  Causland  to  be  the  new 
principal  taking  office  in  September. 
Dr.  Causland  succeeds  Dr.  Dawson 
Matheson  who  concludes  this  year 
his  eleventh  year  as  principal  of  Em- 
manuel. Dr.  Matheson  will  be  missed 
and  our  every  good  wish  goes  with 
him  as  he  leaves  the  halls  of  the 
college. 

The  churches  of  all  denominations 
are  looking  very  intensively  into  the 
problem  of  Christian  Education  within 
both  Children's  Sunday  School  and 
adult  classes.  To  this  end  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Religious  Education 
(B.R.E.)  is  now  being  offered  at 
Emmanuel.  It  is  a  graduate  course 
and  to  gain  entrance  one  must  have 
a  B.A.  or  its  equivalent.  Trained  re- 
ligious educators  are  now  on  full- 
time  service  in  many  of  our  larger 
church  staffs  and  the  movement  is 
growing  rapidly.  A  completely  revised 
curriculum  is  in  the  process  of  com- 
pilation at  present  and  is  due  to  ap- 
pear next  year. 

A  college  retreat  was  held  in 
January  at  Armour  Heights  United 
Church.  Rev.  Dr.  G.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick 
was  in  charge  assisted  by  Dr.  Mor- 
rison Kelly.  This  is  the  second  retreat 
of  the  school  year,  the  first  having 
been  held  at  Five  Oaks  Christian 
Training  camp  at  Paris.  It  was  a 
one-day  meeting  and  included  study, 
meditation  and  prayer,  recreation  and 
good  fellowship. 

The  Emmanuel  choir  under  the 
capable  baton  of  Prof.  Kenneth  Caus- 
land has  made  two  guest  appearances 


since  Christmas,  one  at  Manor  Rd. 
United  Church  and  the  other  at  Oak- 
ville.  Bob  Lindsay,  Bernie  Warren 
and  Bill  Reid  are  working  on  what 
may  become  an  annual  publication 
from  Emmanuel  to  all  the  graduates 
within  the  past  ten  years.  The  maga- 
zine will  cover  subjects  of  wider  in- 
terest around  the  college  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  now  in  far-flung 
parts  of  the  world. 

People  in  and  around  Emmanuel 
are  anxiously  awaiting  an  announce- 
ment concerning  the  appointment  of 
a  professor  to  fill  the  chair  in  Litur- 
gies. There  are  not  even  any  rumours 
running  rampant  as  yet  but  a  student 
of  Trinity  in  theology  was  heard  to 
ask  the  question  .  .  .  "The  United 
Church  and  Liturgies?  What  will 
the  professor  teach?"  In  spite  of  such 
flippancy  I  don't  think  it  can  be  de- 
nied that  the  United  Church  is  be- 
coming a  more  liturgical  church. 
One  only  has  to  step  inside  Eaton 
Memorial  on  a  Sunday  morning  to 
appreciate  this  fact.  I  venture  to  say 
that  a  "Low  Anglican"  (pardon  the 
expression)  would  feel  somewhat  out 
of  place  at  a  "High  United  Church" 
service.  One  can  see  changing  trends 
in  the  on-going  process  of  the  United 
Church  in  many  areas  of  its  en- 
deavour. In  addition  to  the  greater 
emphasis  on  Liturgies  there  is  the 
greater  emphasis  on  symbol  in  archi- 
tecture. Very  rarely  nowadays  is 
there  a  new  church  constructed  with 
a  centre  pulpit  and  with  the  choir  in 
semicircular  array  behind  the  min- 
ister. Bloor  Street  United  in  reno- 
vating their  church  constructed  a 
chancel  with  communion  table  and 
cross  in  the  central  position  and 
flanked  by  lectern  and  pulpit  at  the 
front  of  the  chancel. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  Church  as  such  is  hardly  "out 
of  the  cradle"  and  is  still  encounter- 
ing growing  pains.  The  experiment  in 
church  union  which  began  in  1925 
was  and  still  is  a  tremendous  task 
in  co-ordination  and  compromise.  In 
that  act  bringing  about  the  union  of 
Methodism,  Congregationalism  and 
Presbyterianism,    three   very   old    and 
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well-established  traditions  were  com 
bincd  ami  it  is  Interesting  to  watch 
the  synchronism  of  these  traditions 
taking  place  todaj 

Many  <>i  t  iu-  difficulties  Involved 
in  union  were  ironed  out  when  United 
Churchman  General  Council  revised 
the  Hook  of  Common  Order,  rhe 
effon  here  w.is  to  preserve  the  Ins 
torical  traditions  of  Catholic  worship 
in  us  i.-. ii  host  known  forms  and  to  in 
corporate  the  worship  experience  down 
through  the  ages  Because  of  these 
considerations  the  name  of  the  new 
chair  will  probabl)  be  changed  from 
I  iturgics   to    Public   Worship. 

The  hockey  team  defeated  For- 
estr)  A  in  a  semi-final  tilt  on  Feb. 
28th  and  now  go  confidently  into  the 
finals  against  Pharmacy.  Reliable 
sources  sa\  that  this  year's  team  is 
one  of  the  best  ever  to  don  the  blades 
for  the  Purple  and  Gold  and  from 
what  we  have  seen  they  are  certain!) 
right.  Combining  a  solid  defence  with 
hard  hitting  back-checking  forward 
lines  the  team  should  carry  off  the 
honours. 

BARRY   COOKE 


St.  Hilda's 

Any  day  now  a  small  grey  Cairn  Ter- 
rier may  be  seen  prancing  around  the 
corridors  of  St.  Hilda's  at  the  feet  of 
its  mistress.  Miss  Darroch.  "Mark"  he 
is  called,  because  like  the  gospel,  he 
is  "small  and  not  so  simple  as  he 
looks."  He  was  the  gift  of  the  Col- 
lege to  the  Dean  at  Christmas. 

The  Reverend  Father  Episkopon 
has  once  again  deigned  to  visit  his 
daughters,  this  year  on  February  14. 
In  the  darkened  common  room,  this 
year's  scribe.  Heather  McLaine,  re- 
galed the  Saints  with  lively  comment 
on  St.  Hilda's  manners  and  mores. 
For  example: 

"It  gives  us  all  great  pain 

To  think  these  girls  will  soon  grow 
thinner 

For  the  rule  around  St.  Hilda's  hall 

Is  still — no  gown,  no  dinner!" 
I  ather  Episkopon  and  gowns  are  two 
traditions  still  surviving  in  full  force. 

Two  further  year  plays  have  been 
presented  before  judges  Pearl  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mrs.  Owen.  The  first  year 
play  Symphony  and  Illusion,  was  one 
of  questionable  merit,  but  well-acted. 
it  was  decided.  The  fourth  year  was 
to  have  presented  part  of  a  plav  ver- 
sion of  Wind  In  The  Willows,  but  at 
the  last  moment  an  actress  withdrew 
on  a  matter  of  copyright,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  a  play  called  Get  Out 
Of  Your  Cage,  dealing  with  an  Eng- 
lish school's  staff  problems  was  whip- 
ped together. 

Social  functions  have  continued  to 
hold  their  place.  In  December  Miss 
Adeline  Wadsworth,  former  house 
matron,  returned  to  grace  the  formal 
dance.  During  the  second  term  the 
halls  resounded  to  band  music  for 
both  the  Freshie  and  the  Soph-Junior- 
Senior  dances.  Since  the  freshies  are 
now  living  in  the  college  there  is  a 
plan  to  merge  these  two  dances  for 
next  year. 


( in  i  ebruar)   22nd  the  si    Hildas 

I  i  inity      debate      look      place      in      the 

lunioi    <  ommon    Room    of     rrinit) 

I  he    topie.    "Resolved    that    American 

women  are  responsible  foi  the  .i 

datlon    ot    man"    leeeivcd    lively    com 
iiunt   from   the  speakeis  and  from  the 
floor,     so     lively     that     several     Saints 
Wen    seen    to    blush      I  his    is    also    an 
annual  event 

St.  Hilda's  spoils  cannot  be  said  to 
be  thriving.   Several  teams  defaulted, 

and    one    team    onlv    achieved    disliiK 

tion    I  he  hockey  "it's"  placed  second 

to  I'M  II     In   one  point  in  then   league 

Intel  yeai    competition  continued 

On     March    5.    June    Callwood    ol 
Mai  lean's     and     the     CBC     addressed 
the    I  iterary    dinner,    and    the    follow 
ing    week    Mr.    Donald    Graham,    di 
rector  of   Education   tor   Forest   Hill 
Village  addressed  the  Athletic  dinner. 

Part  of  next  year's  executive  has 
been  elected.  Barbara  Ham  was 
elected  head  of  College.  Flo  Middle 
ton  as  representative  to  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council,  and  Con- 
stance Clark  as  representative  to  the 
I  xternal  Affairs  Commission  in  a 
6l.6^r    vote. 

But  now  it  is  April  and  all  St.  Hil- 
dians  have  resigned  their  manifold 
activities  to  "hit  the  books". 

W.    MICHENER 


Devonshire  House 

Close  to  the  centre  of  the  campus 
stands  a  group  of  red  stone  buildings, 
known  to  most  people  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Residences  for 
Men.  The  institutional  atmosphere  of 
many  residences  is  quite  absent  here, 
and  the  three  buildings  are  more  ap- 
propriately called  Devonshire  House 
by  the  students  who  make  it  their 
home. 

Unlike  the  federated  Arts  Colleges, 
the  Faculties  do  not  maintain  living 
quarters  for  any  of  their  students.  So 
it  is  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
students  do  not  know  the  value  of 
living  right  on  the  campus.  Devon- 
shire House  alleviates  the  situation 
verj  ably,  although  it  can  provide  a 
home  for  onlv  a  limited  number, 
about  sixty  men  in  each  of  its  three 
parts:  North,  East,  and  South  House. 
Men  from  any  of  the  Faculties  are 
eligible  and  this  year's  enrolment  in- 
cludes a  large  number  from  Medicine. 
Architecture.  Forestrv.  The  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Dentistry.  Phar- 
macy, and  every  course  in  Engineer- 
ing. 

For  half  a  century.  Devonshire 
House  has  seen  buildings  grow  on  all 
sides  of  it,  and  busy  streets  slice 
through  its  green  setting.  Throughout 
all  this  period  of  change,  its  own 
appearance  has  been  altered  in  only 
the  slightest  manner.  But  now  the 
time  has  come  for  the  House  to  re- 
new some  of  its  amenities  in  order  to 
remain  an  effective  part  of  university 
life.  Consequently,  it  has  been  a  year 
of  change  in  physical  appearance  of 
the    residences. 

Change   has   brought   with    it   a   re- 


newal of  the  idea  that  residences  are 
not  merely  boarding  houses,  but  places 
to  encourage  informal  education  by 
association  of  people  with  different 
interests.  Devonshire  House  now  pos- 
sesses the  newest  and  perhaps  finest 
common  rooms  on  the  campus.  Com- 
mon room  life  has  become  very  im- 
portant and  valuable.  Such  a  situation 
is  not  surprising,  considering  the  great 
variety  of  nationalities  and  interests 
which  are  constantly  coming  in  con- 
tact in  each  of  the  common  rooms. 

At  present  we  have  members  from 
every  province  of  Canada,  and  from 
Norway.  Scotland,  Holland.  Den- 
mark. England,  Austria.  Hungar  . 
Finland.  Poland.  Pakistan.  China. 
Formosa.  Hong  Mom:.  Australia. 
South  Africa.  Jamaica.  Britsh  Guiana. 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  the  United 
States. 

So  there  are  unlimited  opportunities 
for  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas 
between  residents  of  the  House.  To 
promote  this  type  of  conversation,  one 
night  has  been  set  aside,  each  week, 
and  designated  as  Coffee  Night.  The 
House  Committees  serve  coffee  to  all, 
in  the  common  rooms.  Discussions 
often  wander  on  into  the  night  on 
these  occasions. 

When  the  common  rooms  were  en- 
larged, new  games  rooms  were  placed 
in  the  basements  of  each  house.  The 
sound  of  a  table  tennis  game,  in 
progress,  can  be  heard  most  of  the 
night. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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RIDLEY  COLLEGE 

Residential  School  For  Boys 


Ridley  College  offers  boys  a  sound 
academic  background  augmented  by 
a  well  rounded  programme  of  mental 
and  physical  development. 

A  Memorial  Chapel,  modern 
classrooms  and  residences  are 
supplemented  by  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium,  artificial  ice  rink  and 
over  50  acres  of  playing  fields, 
to  provide  year  round  recreational 
facilities. 

Attractive  entrance  bursaries  and 
scholarships  are  available  for 
qualifying  candidates. 

For  information  and  an  illustrated 
prospectus,  please  trrtte  to: 

The  Headmaster: 
J.  R.  Hamilton,  H.A.,  LL.D. 


RIDLEY  COLLEGE 


FOUNDED   18S9 
ST.  CATHARINES 


ONTARIO 
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Devonshire  House 

Continued 

Individual  house  traditions  and 
rivalry  remain  as  strong  as  ever.  This 
winter  has  seen  some  interesting  com- 
petition in  hockey  and  basketball. 
Many  of  the  players  were  wonder- 
fully amateur,  some  wearing  skates 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  games  were 
all  the  more  enjoyable  because  of 
this.  On  the  social  side,  each  house 
continues  to  sponsor  parties  and  ac- 
tivities of  its  own. 

Student  government  is  at  two  levels. 
First,  there  is  a  house  committee 
operating  in  each  of  the  three  houses. 
These  committees  deal  with  matters 
concerning  their  houses  only.  The 
planning  of  parties  and  allocation  of 
duties  within  the  houses  are  handled 
by  them.  The  present  presidents  of 
North,  East  and  South  House  are, 
respectively,  Messrs.  Del  Bortolin, 
Ross  Walker  and  Stan  Stych. 

These  house  presidents  and  two 
ether  men  from  each  house  form  a 
nine-member  Residence  Council,  this 
year  under  the  direction  of  its  chair- 
man. Mr.  Don  Cowan.  Matters  of 
general  interest  to  Devonshire  House 
are  considered  by  the  Council.  Work- 
ing closely  with  the  Dean  of  Rest 
dence.  the  Council  has  been  an  effec- 
tive link  between  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  Faculty  is  represented,  in 
Devonshire  House,  by  junior  and 
senior  dons  in  each  hou-';.  These  men 


are  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity  or  engaged  in  advanced  work 
in  their  fields.  Another  innovation  in 
Devonshire  House,  this  year,  the  dons 
are  fulfilling  their  function  with  great 
success.  They  have  proved  helpful  in 
a  diversity  of  matters. 

The  primary  reasons  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  worthwhile  addi- 
tions to  Devonshire  House  life  are 
the  extensive  interest  and  great  energy 
of  the  new  Dean  of  Residence,  Mr. 
T.  H.  B.  Symons.  Along  with  the 
physical  improvements  which  he  has 
directed,  Dean  Symons  has  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
a  significant  House  spirit  of  the  type 
which  can  be  so  rewarding  to  the 
undergraduate. 

In  future,  as  Devonshire  House 
continues  to  strengthen  its  position  as 
a  valuable  facet  of  university  life,  its 
influence  on  campus  affairs  will  un- 
doubtedly  become   more   pronounced. 

P.  C.  EBERLEE 


DIVISION    OF 
ALUMNI    CONFUSION 

Chicago,  111., 
1  February,  1956 
Deal  Sirs, 

I  was  very  happy  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  Varsity  Graduate  this  morning, 
although  how  it  ever  got  here  I  don't 
know  since  it  was  mailed  to  an  ad- 
dress I  pleaded  with  you  to  change 
four  years  ago.  By  now  several  things 
seem  to  have  become  hopelessly  con- 
fused concerning  joining  alumni  asso- 
ciations and  receiving  the  various 
types  of  bulletins,  magazines  and 
what  not. 

Although  I  thought  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumnae  Association  and  therefore 
entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Bulletin,  I'm  beginning  to  doubt  it 
since  I  haven't  received  a  copy  of 
that  magazine  in  at  least  a  year. 

The  peculiar  intricacies  arising  from 
the  dualistic  nature  of  alumni  associ- 
ations at  U.  of  T.  seem  to  have  led 
to  a  situation  in  which  I,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  College  Alumnae 
Association,  have,  until  last  year  been 
receiving,  whether  by  design  or  acci- 
dent, a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  along 
with    the   U.C.   literature. 

When  I  join  the  University  College 
Alumnae  Association  do  I,  or  do  I 
not  become  a  member  of  the  U.  of  T. 
Alumni  Association?  To  hear  the  Uni- 
versity College  group  tell  it,  I  do,  but 
somehow  I  have  grave  doubts.  At 
this  point  I  am  exasperated  and  you 
perhaps  as  confused  as  I  am. 

One  point  further:  I  have  not  lived 

at    for    four    years.    The    Post 

Office  and  others  concerned  are  an- 
noyed, to  put  it  mildly.  And  I  am 
not   — .    but   


I  hope  we  can  eventually  get  alumni 
associations,  subscriptions,  addresses 
and  names  straightened  out  to  every- 
one's peace  and  satisfaction. 

Yours  sincerely, 
U.C.  51 


FROM    THE 

UNIVERSITY'    MONTHLY 

OF    DECEMBER,     1915 

Sir: 

The  fact  that  the  university 
monthly  stands  in  a  special  relation- 
ship to  the  body  of  its  readers,  will 
perhaps  excuse  a  criticism  of  its  edi- 
torial policy.  Most  of  these  readers 
are  members  of  an  association  whose 
mouthpiece  the  monthly  claims  to 
be.  They  have  thus  an  interest  little 
less  direct  than  your  own  in  its  con- 
tinued  success  and   in   its   usefulness. 

the  monthly  has  never  been  lack- 
ing in  articles  of  historical  interest: 
but  more  than  this  is  needed  if  it  is 
to  maintain  its  hold  on  those  for 
whom  it  came  into  existence.  No 
magazine  with  a  consituency  of  this 
kind  can  live  altogether  in  the  past. 
The  most  vital,  permanent  interest, 
which  is  common  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  your  readers,  lies,  perhaps,  in 
the  great  educational  problems  which 
the  Province  must  face  within  the 
next  few  years.  At  present  these  re- 
ceive little  recognition. 

Unless  the  "personals"  are  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  magazine  (which 
had  better  then  be  published  as  a 
broadsheet),  the  monthly  should  be 
the  common  meeting  ground  of  gradu- 
ates for  the  discussion  of  their  prob- 
lems. It  must  recognize  educational 
issues  in  the  Province,  and  develop- 
ments in  education  elsewhere.  Nor, 
if  it  is  to  keep  its  hold  on  the  large 
number  of  graduates  not  occupied  in 
teaching,  should  it  confine  itself  t© 
these.  The  fact  that  questions  of  more 
general  interest  are  not  spontaneously 
contributed  is  a  result,  at  least  in 
part,  of  past  editorial  policy.  Articles 
written  at  the  request  of  the  monthly 
have  been  rejected  without  acknowl- 
edgment or  explanation. 

The  alternatives  which  face  the 
Alumni  Association,  in  its  treatment 
of  the  monthly,  do  not  need  elabo- 
ration. Either  it  will  change  its 
character,  within  the  next  few  years, 
and  become  a  forum  in  which  opinions 
of  every  kind  are  freely  canvassed,  or 
it  will  slowly  but  certainly  decline.  It 
can  persist  in  its  present  policy  so 
long  as  a  sense  of  duty  leads  indi- 
viduals to  subscribe:  but  only  within 
that  limit  is  it  possble. 

I  am.  Sir,  Yours,  etc.. 

Gilbert  E.  Jackson 
Toronto.  23rd  Nov..  1915 


DIVISION    OF    HOW 

EFFICIENT    IS    YOUR 

MAILING     INDEX 

Toronto.  Feb.  4.  1956 
Dear  Mr.  Editor. 

I  am  returning  evidence  of  your 
generous  distribution  of  the  new 
magazine.  My  two  copies  came  yester- 
day. My  wife  is  feeling  badly:  she 
received  only  one  copy. 

Yours   faithfully. 

A. 
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Here  and  there 


Denominators 

Starting  with  our  cover,  which  portrays  what  we 
regard  as  a  representative — and  highly  presentable 
— cross-section  of  Varsity  undergraduates,  we  have 
devoted  a  good  part  of  this  issue  to  students.  You 
will  find  echoes  of  college  and  faculty  doings  in 
"Around  the  Campus";  one  of  our  editors  has 
written  about  the  work  of  F.R.O.S.  with  a  fairly 
large  foreign  element;  a  V.P.  tells  what  happens 
to  student  fees;  we  look  ahead  to  the  super-saturated 
situation  ten  years  from  now  and  wonder  who  is 
going  to  do  the  teaching;  we  publish  a  section  of 
the  President's  annual  report  which  examines  cur- 
rent trends. 

"Modern  times  are  very  confusing"  as  an  under- 
graduate contributor  writes  in  an  article  which  will 
appear  in  our  July  number.  The  fact  that  he  finds 
them  confusing  is  a  tribute  to  student  intelligence. 
Must  students  conform?  And,  if  so,  to  what?  Must 
they  defer,  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  to  what  Dr. 
Robert  Lindner  describes  in  a  recent  book  as  the 
"constantly  increasing  sociopolitical  pressure  to 
conform  in  thought,  action  and  aspiration  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  their  kind."  There 
is  sociopolitical  pressure,  even  in  a  University,  and 
it  has  produced,  in  our  Canadian  universities,  cer- 
tain denominators  of  behaviour  and  "student- 
centredness".  Behaviour  has  attracted  attention 
before.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  Piers  Plowman: 
Langland  twice  refers  to  too  much  drinking  on 
Saturdays.  That  was  a  thirteenth  century  comment. 
Our  present  point  is  that  the  pressure-induced  de- 
nominators of  to-day  do  not  necessarily  involve  the 
majority  of  undergraduates — as  we  contend  our 
cover  proves.  Moreover,  we  submit,  such  denomi- 
nators as  there  be  are  innocently  cutlivated  by  the 
generation  with  which  responsibility  lies,  a  genera- 
tion which  is  itself  deferring  to  sociopolitical 
pressure  and  tends  to  "seek  to  make  a  solacing 
separation  between  themselves  and  the  defects 
which  they  find.  .  ."  We  should  like  to  see  this 
generation — parents  and  teachers — get  a  little  closer 
to  the  situation. 

Dr.  Lindner  and  Dr.  Smith  agree  that  man  is  by 
instinct  and  evolution  a  rebel  "committed  by  his 
biology  not  to  conform".  It  is  a  hopeful  thought. 


Dr.  Smith  revealed  his  agreement  eighteen  months 
ago.  What  the  President  urged  at  that  time  was  not 
a  lapse  into  mid-Victorianism,  but  non-conformity 
with  the  easy  satisfactions  of  the  gimmick  age  and 
the  Cadillac  era — and  their  pale  reflections  on  the 
campus.  We  have  not  attempted  a  Gallup  poll  of  the 
student  body:  nor  should  we  necessarily  be  im- 
pressed by  the  evidence  of  such  a  poll.  But,  regard- 
ing the  President's  remarks  as  timely,  we  should 
like  to  assure  him  that  they  struck  responsive  chords 
in  most  undergraduate  circles. 


Bright,  White  and  Grey 

One  day  last  month  we  poked  our  head  into  the 
office  of  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Athletic 
Association  to  see  if  we  could  get  any  confirmation 
of  some  of  the  rumours  that  were  flying  about. 
We  found  Mr.  Loosemore  engaged  in  epistolary 
exercises,  but  he  assured  us  that  his  secretary  would 
not  mind  an  interruption.  We  asked  him  about  the 
new  lights  at  the  Stadium.  "Yes."  he  said  "it's 
still  unofficial,  but  you  may  expect  to  find  twelve 
light  standards  in  place  by  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer; six  on  either  side  of  the  field.  They  will  give 
64  foot-candles  at  ground  level  and  that's  enough 
for  good  football  and  good  television.  We're  putting 
them  in  for  the  Argos,  mind  you:  we  don't  propose 
to  use  them  for  intercollegiate  games."  "The  Grey 
Cup?  That's  assured  too.  It's  coming  to  Toronto 
and  it's  coming  to  the  Stadium.  We  don't  object." 
Venturing  out  on  to  the  thin  ice  of  controversy  we 
asked  what  effect  the  new  C.R.U.  rules  might  have 
on  the  intercollegiate  game.  We  were  told  that  this 
was  a  matter  which  was  still  under  consideration. 
"If  we  fall  in  line  and  adopt  the  new  7-point  touch- 
down, it  will  probably  mean  more  forward  passing 
and  fewer  attempts  at  field  goals.  Makes  the  game 
more  spectacular — or  less  so,  depending  on  what 
you  want  to  see."  In  answer  to  our  question  Mr. 
Loosemore  said  he  could  not  foretell  if  Mr.  White's 
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[  alar   plan    for   coaching   would    mean    more 

Live  use  of  the  observation  post  in  the  press 

stand.    But   he   confirmed   our  understanding  that 

the  appointment  of  Mr.  White  as  senior  coach  is 

extreme])    popular. 

Heaven  Sent 

When  we  heard  that  Mr.  Ray  Rogers  of  Simcoe, 
Ontario,  and  Miss  Barbara  McGregor  of  Oshawa, 
two  second-year  students  of  our  affiliate  the  On- 
tario College  of  Art  were  to  be  guests  of  honour 
at  a  Press  Party  at  the  Queensway  Studio  of  Helena 
Rubinstein  Limited,  we  made  a  red,  hot  and  cool 
mark  on  our  engagement  pad  and  set  aside  a 
Thursday  afternoon  for  a  visit.  Miss  McGregor 
and  Mr.  Rogers  had  led  the  field  in  a  competition 
to  produce  the  best  scale  model  of  a  booth  which 
might  be  used  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  Mme.  Rubinstein's  new  Jazz  lipstick,  a 
commodity  which,  upon  inquiry,  we  found  to  be 
already  popular  among  some  of  our  faculty  cor- 
respondents. We  were  told,  too,  that  neither  the 
competition  nor  the  Thursday  function  was  a  pub- 
licity stunt  and  that,  at  Helena  Rubinstein,  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  college  project  until  "a 
student  happened  to  come  to  our  Salon  to  ask  for 
pix  of  lipstick,  pix  of  jazz  artists,  and  any  informa- 
tion we  had  on  jazz." 

Taking  Georgeanna  along  as  an  interpreter  of 
what  we  supposed  would  be  the  unfamiliar  language 
of  an  industry  devoted  to  feminine  charm,  we 
dropped  down  to  the  Globe  and  Mail  by  taxi  and 
were  joined  by  Margaret  Ness — publicity  director 
for  Canada  of  H.R. — Rose  Macdonald  of  The  Tele- 
gram and  Paul  Duval  of  Saturday  Night.  With 
Miss  Ness  at  the  wheel  of  her  own  car  we  made 
a  rapid  journey  along  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  turned 
north  to  the  Queensway,  east  at  the  Lyons  Tea 
plant,  and  drew  up  at  an  imposing  two-storey  build- 
ing standing  in  spacious  grounds  facing  the  Q.E. 

"You  should  see  the  grounds  in  the  spring  and 
summer,"  said  Miss  Ness.  "They  are  alive  with 
blossom:  fragrance  is  Rubinstein  business.  Those 
trees  are  apples  and  sugar  maples.  These  are 
magnolias:  these  shrubs  are  witch  hazel.  The  rose 
beds  are  in  bloom  for  five  months  of  the  year." 

The  front  elevation  of  the  Rubinstein  atelier  is 
in  the  best  modern  tradition  but  it  is  surpassed  by 
the  colour  and  contour  of  the  interior.  Massive  and 
courtly  glass  doors  graciously  admitted  us  to  a 
lofty  circular  foyer  with  terra  cotta  floor,  burnished 
reception  desk  and  a  statuesque  fig  tree — green, 
growing,  and  reaching  to  a  forty-foot  blue  ceiling. 
We  tacked  up  a  spiral  staircase  flanked  by  a  wall 
finished  in  a  flattering  pastel  variation  of  what  we 
must  assume  was  cerise,  passed  along  a  pale  pink 
corridor  and  got  rid  of  our  coats  in  the  third  of  a 
series  of  salons  devoted  to  management,  soft  car- 
pets and  glittering  show  cases,  making  a  mental 
note  as  we  looked  more  closelv  at  the  latter  that 


men  are  not  excluded  from  Madame's  clientele. 
Retracing  our  steps  we  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Henri  Kolin,  nephew  of  Mme  Rubinstein  and 
general  manager  for  the  firm  in  Canada.  The  room 
(decor  by  Mr.  Kolin:  bleached  oak,  yellow  leather- 
ette, pale  green  broadloom)  was  buzzing  with 
guests,  flooded  with  light  from  a  picture  window 
and  adorned  by  a  portrait  of  Madame  Rubinstein 
herself.  We  were  greeted  by  Mr.  Kolin,  a  slender 
dapper  man  with  a  slight  Polish  accent  who  picked 
his  way  among  the  guests  and  the  numerous  scale 
models  which  they  were  admiring,  and  introduced 
us  all  round.  We  met  Mr.  Rogers  and  Miss  Mc- 
Gregor, several  members  of  the  Press,  two  or  three 
of  Mr.  Kolin's  assistants  and  Mr.  Victor  Papanek, 
instructor  at  the  College  of  Art,  whose  project  in 
the  second-year  advertising  design  course  had  given 
rise  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Papanek  told  us  that  he 
had  come  to  the  College  from  the  University  of 
California  and  that  at  one  time  he  had  himself 
been  a  designer  of  Rubinstein  packaging.  He  sug- 
gested that  we  have  a  word  with  Mr.  Rogers,  so, 
dodging  the  line  of  sight  of  the  cameras  and  keeping 
one  hand  free  to  deal  with  the  canape  situation, 
we  cornered  Mr.  Rogers  and  learned  from  him  that 
it  was  he  who  had  made  the  original  fact-finding  visit 
to  the  Bloor  Street  salon.  We  did  not  succeed  in 
penetrating  the  circle  around  Miss  McGregor  but 
found  consolation  in  including  ourselves  in  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Kolin  to  show  Georgeanna  around  the 
plant.  We  stopped  to  admire  the  picture  of  Mme 
Rubinstein  and  inquired  how  long  the  firm  had 
been  in  existence.  "Fifty  years,"  said  Mr.  Kolin. 
"Helena  Rubinstein  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
children.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  she  goes  to 
Australia.  The  Australian  sun  is  unkind  to  the 
complexion.  Miss  Rubinstein's  complexion  is  un- 
spoiled. She  is  asked  what  is  the  secret  of  so  lovely 
a  skin.  She  replies  that  the  secret  lies  in  a  cream 
made  in  Hungary  of  which  she  has  only  a  very  small 
supply.  However,  she  undertakes  to  procure  more. 
So  she  writes  home  to  Poland  and  a  fresh  supply 
is  obtained.  It  is  very  popular:  she  gets  more — and 
more.  Miss  Rubinstein  has  a  deep  knowledge  of 
chemistry  herself,  and  within  a  year  she  has  started 
her  own  business.  At  the  end  of  a  year  this  business 
has  grossed  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Presently 
she  moves  to  England  where  she  rents  the  20-room 
house  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  Mayfair.  In  1912  she 
is  established  in  Paris.  In  1915  she  comes  to  New 
York.  This  plant  cost  $750,000  in  1953." 

As  he  led  us,  first,  to  the  powder  and  make-up 
department,  Mr.  Kolin  explained  that  each  woman 
should  have  her  own  shade  of  powder,  blended  for 
her  individual  type  of  skin  and  colouring.  "Many 
years  ago  women  put  finely  powdered  rice  on  their 
faces:  now  one  of  the  basic  ingredients  of  make-up 
is  a  finely  pulverized  silk.  This  is  an  idea  of  our 
own,  and  adds  infinite  softness  to  the  preparation." 
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The  President 


In  the  early  pages  of  his  annual  report  the 

President  examines  the  prevalent  tone  of  sentiment 

of  the  undergraduate,  the  current  attitude,  the 

evidences  of  change 

"There  arc  indications  that  the  sense  of  community 

and  of  excellence  is  no  longer  uppermost  in 

the  minds  of  to-day's  students.  The  responsibility 

for  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  easily  traced. 

It  would  be  folly  to  level  a  blanket  indictment 

against  all  students  since  there  are  many  who  are 

not  touched  by  the  indictment" 


Karsh 


The  current  student  is  the  product  of  the  democ- 
ratization of  university  education.  The  social  bar- 
riers to  university  education  have  been  lowered; 
the  economic  barriers  are  certainly  not  as  high  as 
they  were  only  a  decade  or  so  ago.  The  movement 
towards  subsidizing  university  students  by  bursaries 
and  scholarships  is  gathering  momentum.  Govern- 
ment, industry,  private  donors,  and  charitable 
foundations  are  beginning  to  manifest  deeper  inter- 
est in  this  type  of  investment  in  the  best  of  our 
national  resources.  Certainly  the  available  support 
is  not  evenly  distributed;  and,  without  venturing  to 
regiment  or  dictate  the  generous  impulses  of  donors, 
we  may  need  some  kind  of  clearing  house  to  pre- 
vent the  anomalies  that  arise  when  benefactions 
come  from  many  widespread  sources.  But  the  case 
for  economic  equality  in  university  education  is 
being  won.  Surely  this  wealthy  country  will  not 
long  permit  the  waste  of  human  talent  when  the 
corrective  is  so  obvious. 

Universities  warmly  welcome  this  process  of 
democratization,  for  it  means  that  they  will  have 
larger  resources  upon  which  to  draw.  Yet  any  great 
social  change  presents  a  problem  in  distinguishing 
between  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent.  We 
should,  for  instance,  give  short  shrift  to  the  snob- 
bery that  pre-empts  a  university  education  for  a 
special  class,  but  we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to 
be  confused  into  thinking  that  a  university  must 
lose  its  peculiar  distinction  as  a  community  of 
specially  selected  scholars.  There  is  a  need  for  clear 
thinking  here,  the  kind  of  thinking  found  in  the 
observations  made  at  this  University  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy  during 
1954-5,  Professor  H.  J.  Paton  of  Oxford: 


Some  egalitarian  thinkers  to-day  obstinately  avert  their 
eyes  from  reality  and  tell  us  cither  that  differences  in 
mental  capacity  are  negligible  or  that  we  are  intellectual 
snobs  unless  we  at  least  pretend  that  they  are  negligible, 
even  if  they  are  not.  But  things  are  what  they  are  and 
will  be  what  they  will  be — why  then  should  we  wish  to 
be  deceived?  Real  snobbishness  consists  in  adopting  a  false 
scale  of  values  and   pretending   to  be  what   you   are  not. 

There  are  indications  that  the  sense  of  "com- 
munity" and  of  "excellence"  is  no  longer  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  today's  student-.  Th?  respon- 
sibility for  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  easily  be 
traced.  Certainly  it  would  be  folly  to  level  a 
blanket  indictment  against  all  students,  since  there 
are  many  who  are  not  touched  by  the  indictment. 
Faculty  and  administration — I  emphasize — must  be 
careful  not  to  shirk  inquiry  into  their  own  responsi- 
bilities, or  seek  to  make  a  solacing  separation 
between  themselves  and  the  defects  which  they  find 
in  the  student  body.  With  these  chastening  provisos 
in  mind,  I  venture  to  describe  two  student  attitudes 
that  are  widespread  enough  to  deserve  attention 
and  are  harmful  enough  to  demand  some  immediate 
counter-action. 

The  first  of  these  is  what  I  would  call  the 
"student-centred"  attitude  towards  the  universities. 
It  may  well  be  a  prolongation  into  the  university  of 
a  gospel  now  solemnly  accepted  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  to  wit:  that  a  university  exists 
to  give  the  student  training  that  is  socially  desirable 
and  financially  advantageous;  the  university  is 
simply  an  extension  of  the  secondary  school  on  a 
grander  scale,  with  more  ivy  and  gothic,  and  a 
bigger  and  better  football  team.  On  the  lowest 
plane,  the  "student-centred"  attitude  may  manifest 
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itself  in  a  studied  carelessness  in  dress  and  a  de- 
liberate obstreperousness  in  speech  and  manners. 
On  the  more  intellectual  plane,  it  issues  in  what 
might  be  described  as  an  aggressive  trade-union 
attitude,  as  if  students  were  a  special  class  fighting 
for  special  privileges  against  an  entrenched  elite — 
the  start  and  the  administration.  In  both  aspects, 
this  attitude  is  a  manifestation  of  a  shallow  indi- 
vidualism. Some  years  ago  1  suggested  that  Canadian 
life  needed  •"characters,"  but  the  plea  seems  to  have 
been  misunderstood  in  some  quarters.  An  attractive 
"character."  in  life  as  in  art,  is  not  the  product  of 
noisj  bluster  and  feverish  egocentricity,  but  of 
thoughtfulness  and  a  persevering,  yet  courteous, 
adherence  to  ideas  that  have  been  clearly  won  as 
the  result  of  personal  endeavour. 

The  second  attitude  is  what  might  be  called  the 
"preparation  for  life"  attitude,  again  a  rather  obvi- 
ous holdover  from  earlier  educational  gospels. 
According  to  this  attitude,  the  university  is  some- 
thing like  a  finishing  school,  where  the  academic 
discipline  is  an  irritating  necessity,  and  the  real 
worth  is  to  be  found  in  a  set  of  peripheral  activities. 
The  student  emerges  conditioned  for  life,  able  to 
respond  correctly  to  social  stimuli;  he  has,  inci- 
dentally, acquired  a  skill  that  fetches  a  good  price 
in  the  market-place.  But  he  has  never  committed 
the  error  of  looking  on  his  formal  university  work 
as  anything  more  than  a  ritual  obligation,  with  some 
study  thrown  in  for  form's  sake. 

Both  of  these  attitudes  are  no  less  than  fatal  to 
the  survival  of  the  idea  of  the  university  as  a 
community  of  scholars.  Those  attitudes  would  frag- 
mentize and  mechanize  the  university.  Teacher  and 
student  would  no  longer  work  together  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  common  goal;  each  would  belong 
to  a  separate  group  participating  in  a  process  geared 
to  merely  mechanistic  operations.  The  university 
would  lose  its  real  excuse  for  existence — the  pursuit 
of  learning  and  the  prosecution  of  scholarship — 
and  become  little  more  than  a  trade  school  with  an 
interesting  tradition. 


This  is  a  black  picture.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  fair 
representation  of  the  reality.  But  the  university 
— especially  as  it  enters  upon  a  period  of  great 
testing — cannot  ignore  what  are  now  only  threaten- 
ing signs.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  university  staffs, 
richly  trained  in  another  tradition,  to  lament  the 
passing  of  the  "good  old  times."  They  must  take 
active  measures  to  see  that,  up  to  a  point,  the  "good 
old  times"  are  preserved;  that  in  this  democratic 
age  the  aristocratic  virtues  are  not  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed. They  must  reassert,  in  a  modern  setting,  the 
traditional  university  values. 

First  of  all,  we  must  ensure  that  the  university  is 
a  challenge  to  the  new  student,  in  a  sense  a  change 


of  direction  from  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to. 
So  much  emphasis  today  is  placed  on  a  smooth 
transition  from  one  stage  to  another  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  how  salutary  a  shock  can  be.  I  hope 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  will  never  cease  to 
be  a  new,  and  initially  at  least,  a  bewildering,  world 
to  the  entering  student.  But  we  must  see  to  it  that 
our  students  are  capable  of  profiting  by  the  shock, 
and  that  they  are  not  the  kind  who  disintegrate 
before  the  impact  of  novelty.  No  amount  of  "guid- 
ance" could  ever  compensate  for  a  lack  of  intel- 
lectual adaptability.  Reliance  upon  "natural  selec- 
tion," or  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  wasteful  and 
defeatist.  We  have  through  experience  sufficient 
knowledge,  and  sufficient  confidence  in  our  own 
aims  and  methods,  to  give  some  direction  to  the 
selective  process.  There  are  pitfalls  here;  we  all 
recognize  that.  We  have  our  doubts  about  the 
Grade  XIII  examinations,  and  we  are  seeking  evi- 
dence about  the  reliability  of  other  tests.  One 
important  factor  cannot  be  tested  by  any  examina- 
tion other  than  a  self-examination:  moral  stamina 
or  conscientiousness.  The  bright  but  superficial 
mind  may  glide  easily  through  every  test,  but  may 
be  utterly  confounded  by  the  demands  in  time  and 
fortitude  made  by  the  long  essay  or  the  involved 
scientific  problem.  Some  time  ago,  I  suggested  that 
confidential  reports  on  students  from  their  princi- 
pals would  be  helpful,  but  the  suggestien  was 
viewed  with  alarm.  It  appears  that  this  picture  is 
changing.  One  thing  is  certain:  we  need  more 
information  about  our  prospective  students. 

All  this  will  require  time  and  money.  It  will 
necessitate  a  closer  liaison  between  those  who  teach 
in  universities  and  those  who  teach  in  secondary 
schools — a  desirable  state  of  affairs  in  any  event 
if  we  are,  in  the  words  of  an  American  educator, 
to  make  inroads  upon  the  "wasteland  between  high 
school  and  college,  this  limbo  in  which  linger  the 
immature  talents  of  so  many  young  people."  It 
will  not  mean,  necessarily,  a  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  students  who  go  on  to  university.  Selec- 
tion and  exclusion  are  not  interchangeable  terms, 
despite  what  I  consider  as  a  regrettable  and  per- 
haps an  unthinkable  prevalence  in  some  university 
circles  at  the  administrative  level  of  a  facile  logic 
that  says  they  are.  Certainly  a  more  thorough 
method  of  selection  may  well  eliminate  a  consider- 
able number  of  students  who  are  at  present  ad- 
mitted to  the  university.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
well-conceived  selective  process  would  function  as 
a  net  as  well  as  a  screen,  bringing  in  pupils  of 
talent  and  ability  who  would  not  otherwise  go  on 
to  a  university.  Our  human  resources  are  too 
valuable  to  be  left  to  the  whim  of  social  custom, 
economic  accident,  or  demagogic  demand.  They 
must  be  used  economically  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term,  that  is,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  potentialities. 

Continued  on  page  74 
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Cortina  conversation  piece 


"An  amateur  is  one  who  participates  and  always  sport    is    nothing    more    than    recreation    without 

has  participated  in  sport  solely  for  pleasure  and  material   gain  of  any  kind   direct  or  indirect   in 

for    the    physical,    mental    or    social    benefits    he  accordance    with    the    rules   of   the    International 

derives  therefrom   and  to  whom  participation  in  Federation  concerned."  (From  the  Olympic  Rule) 


DRAMATIS    PERSONAE 

JACK  Mackenzie,  b.p.h.e.  '52,  captain  and  centre 
forward  of  the  Canadian  Olympic  Hockey  Team; 
now  teaching  at  the  Preston  High  School. 

don  rope,  b.a.,  St.  Michael's  "52,  forward  on  the 
Canadian  Olympic  Hockey  Team;  now  teaching  at 
the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute. 

p  u'i  knox,  ex-student  U.  of  T.,  now  at  Waterloo 
C  ollege;  forward  on  the  Canadian  Olympic  Hockey 

1  cam. 

DAVE  STEPHEN,  B.P.H.E.,  B.A.,  M.  '59.  captain  of 

the  Varsity  Hockey  Team. 

georgeanna  smith,  b.a..  v.  "55,  itinerant  re- 
porter and  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Varsity 
Graduate. 

PLACE 
Waterloo  County,  Ontario. 

TIME 

A  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  one  week  after 
the  return  of  the  Canadian  Olympic  Hockey  Team 
from  Cortina.  Italy. 


Georgeanna  Reports 
Saturday  morning  snowstorm  :  car  looked  like  a 
Christmas  tree  :  driving  conditions  bad  :  arrived 
at  Preston  late  for  appointment  ;  called  at  J.M.'s 
apartment  :  no  one  at  home;  went  to  apartment 
upstairs.  Small  boy  answers  door.  "May  we  please 
speak  to  your  daddy?"  Temporary  collapse  of  small 
bc>\ .  We  try  again.  Father  of  small  boy  appears. 
"Haven't  you  heard?  Jack  was  presented  with  a 
daughter  last  night.  The  baby  was  due  to  arrive 
when  he  was  over  at  the  Olympics  but  I  guess  she 
waited  until  her  daddy  got  home.  Won't  you  come 
in  and  sit  down  for  a  minute?  Jack's  at  the  hospital 
but  he  shouldn't  be  very  long."  Father  of  small  boy 
very  amiable.  Found  out  he  was  a  recent  graduate 
of  Osgoode  Hall:  had  gone  through  Phys.  Ed  and 
Arts  at  U.  of  T.  on  the  D.V.A.  plan.  Small  boy, 
"/  know  who  Jack  MacKenzie  is.  He's  the  Captain 
of  the  Olympic  Hockey  team  and  he  lives  down- 
stairs! I'm  going  to  play  hockey  when  /  grow  up." 
Knock  on  door.  Tall,  pleasant-faced  fellow  enters. 
"Sorry  I  wasn't  here,  but  I've  really  been  on  the 
tear  since  we  got  home.  How  about  coming  to  the 
game  to-night  and  we  can  get  together  after?" 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Olympic  pyre 


From  ski  jump: 
note  jumper  at  left 


Went  to  the  game:  K.W.  vs.  Stratford  Indians.  Seems  this  team  thought 
they  should  have  been  chosen  to  go  to  the  Olympics.  Impressed  by  the 
turnout  at  the  game:  very  hockey-conscious  people  around  Kitchener, 
Waterloo,  Preston  and  Gait.  All  know  every  player's  history,  style  and 
background.  Seems  to  be  more  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  fans  than 
on  the  part  of  the  team  members.  Almost  got  clobbered  by  three  Stratford 
Indian  wives  sitting  behind  me  after  giving  an  upset  glance  in  their  direc- 
tion. Conclusion:  if  you  sit  in  the  Stratford  section  at  a  K.W.  game,  keep 
eyes  front  and  mouth  shut.  Dave  Stephen  went  to  the  dressing  room  before 
the  game:  talked  to  Knox  and  Rope.  The  harassed  father  was  late  for  the 
game,  but  got  a  big  cheer  when  he  skated  onto  the  ice.  MacKenzie,  Rope 
and  Knox  seem  to  be  favourites.  All  play  70  to  80%  of  the  game  .  .  . 
all  fast  skaters  .  .  .  Rope  and  MacKenzie  tireless.  Stratford  wanted  to  beat 
the  "team  that  went  to  the  Olympics".  Really  put  out  about  the  5-0  score 
against  them. 

Met  MacKenzie  and  Rope  after  the  game:  talked  to  Knox  who  had  to 
get  back  to  Toronto.  Great  confusion,  crowds,  policemen,  irate  fans  and 
autograph  hounds  around  both  dressing  room  doors.  Remember  thinking 
to  myself,  "This  is  all  rather  dumb!  why  don't  these  people  go  home?" 
One  angry  fan  was  going  to  stay  the  night  until  he  and  his  sheepish  wife 
were  escorted  out  the  gate  by  the  "gendarmes".  Players  get  quite  a  kick  out 
of  this  but  seldom  mix  in.  Georgie  a  bit  confused. 

DAVE     STEPHEN 

No  matter  how  good  or  how  bad  you  are,  you've  always  got  enemies — that 
is  if  you're  any  kind  of  an  outstanding  hockey  player  at  all.  If  you're  good 
your  own  fans  love  you,  and  will  belt  the  first  guy  who  says  you're 
no  good.  The  players  on  the  other  teams  spend  the  season  trying  to  cripple 
or  put  you  out  of  commission.  If  you're  no  good  they  all  tell  you  to  get  off 
the  ice! 

Report  Continues 

Went  back  to  MacKenzie's  apartment.  Don  Rope  there  with  his  girl  friend. 
Mother-in-law,  on  base  for  arrival  of  new  baby,  hospitable  person  interested 
in  everything  going  on.  J.M.  passed  out  Italian  cigars.  Red  Stephen,  a 
non-smoker,  dutifully  took  one,  quietly  turned  green  in  corner,  but  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  recovered  shortly. 

Examined  Jack's  silver  cup,  presented  to  him  for  being  the  outstanding 
forward  of  all  the  teams.  Beautiful  cup.  Jack  justly  proud  of  it.  There  were 
two  others  presented :  one  for  the  best  goalie,  the  other  for  the  best  defence 
man.  A  Russian  and  a  Czech  won  them.  K.W.  team  proud  of  their  captain, 
not  only  for  this  cup  but  generally  speaking. 


THREE  CAPTAINS 

Bobrov    (Russia),    Nilsson    (Sweden), 
(Canada 


MacKennc 


Czech  'B'  and  Canada  at  Prague 


MACKENZIE     AND     ROPE     TO 
STEPHEN 

What's  .  .  .  doing  now?  Is  he  still  teaching?  Who 
have  you  got  playing  defence?  I'd  like  to  get  down 
to  a  Blues  game.  Is  .  .  .  still  coaching?  What  say 
we  try  to  work  up  some  kind  of  a  reunion,  Dave? 

ROPE 

The  altitude?  At  first  we  wanted  to  sleep  all  the 
time.  We'd  go  back  to  the  hotel  after  a  game  and 
fall  asleep  just  as  if  we'd  been  drugged,  but  we 
gradually  got  used  to  it  after  the  first  few  days  and 
the  repercussions  weren't  so  drastic.  Maybe  the 
European  athletes  are  used  to  it,  but  we  certainly 
weren't  at  first. 

MACKENZIE 

The  rinks  over  there  are  really  something  to  behold 
...  100  by  200  feet  was  the  size  of  the  one  we 
just  practised  on!  All  the  hotels  have  rinks,  many 
of  them  double.  The  Cortina  people  are  trying  to 
make  the  town  one  of  the  most  outstanding  winter 
resorts  in  Italy  and,  someday,  in  Europe.  The  setting 
for  it  is  ideal;  snow  all  the  year  round — in  the 
mountains  anyway. 

ROPE 

Cortina  spent  seven  million  in  improving  its  facili- 
ties for  the  Olympics.  Figure  skating  and  skiing  are 
very  popular  even  with  the  local  people.  Hotels  are 
very  colourful:  chairlifts  up  the  mountains:  a  sort 
of  a  cosmopolitan  atmosphere:  people  come  from 
surrounding  towns  and  districts  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. (Ah,  "la  vie  gaie!")  Food  prices  were  sky- 
high  during  the  games.  Meals  were  served  European 
plan  in  the  hotels,  even  for  the  hockey  players. 
Food  was  fair;  sometimes  you  went  to  other  places 
to  do  better.  Each  team  stayed  at  its  own  hotel. 
Except  the  Russians.  They  were  exclusive — stayed 
outside  Cortina. 

MACKENZIE 

I  don't  think  they  really  wanted  to  be  exclusive. 

GEORGEANNA 

Anything  special  on  the  menu? 


MACKENZIE 

Spaghetti!  They  served  it  like  soup  before  a  meal 
Spaghetti  is  to  the  Italians  what  rice  is  to  the 
Chinese.  This  wasn't  too  popular  an  idea  with  the 
Canadians  and  Americans.  Italians  drink  wine  with 
practically  all  their  meals.  We  had  a  hard  time 
getting  a  glass  of  milk:  had  to  pay  extra  for  it.  One 
night  we  had  steak.  No,  it  wasn't  on  the  menu,  and 
we  knew  we  were  the  only  ones  eating  it,  but  we 
didn't  ask  any  questions.  We  were  dying  for  a  good 
thick  steak. 

ROPE 

Other  than  that  I'd  say  the  food  was  pretty  good. 
I'd  like  to  know  what  they  were  feeding  the 
Russians.  I  know  what  they  were  drinking! 

MACKENZIE 

It's  funny.  You  know  a  lot  of  people  were  cheering 
for  them  at  the  games — and  not  only  the  Com- 
munists. 

ROPE 

Wherever  we  went  people  would  look  at  our  jackets 
and  cry  "Canada"  in  funny  broken  English.  Even 
when  they  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  it  they  seemed 
to  know  who  we  were.  Many  speak  several  different 
languages  however.  One  man  stopped  me  on  the 
street  and  tried  five  before  he  got  to  mine! 

GEORGEANNA 

Were  you  a  popular  team? 

Mackenzie  ( modestly ) 
I  sort  of  think  so.  We'd  go  into  a  store  to  buy 
something  and  people  would  be  lined  up  outside  the 
window  to  watch  us.  I  remember  one  shop  we 
tried:  quaint  little  place.  I  wanted  to  buy  some 
crystal  to  take  home.  The  saleslady  was  climbing 
all  over  the  shelves  to  bring  out  the  very  best  she 
could  show  us.  We  were  intrigued  by  the  pains- 
taking workmanship  on  the  crystal.  We  happened 
to  look  up.  Crowded  into  the  doorway  must  have 
been  25  people  just  watching  us  buy.  Pretty  soon 
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CORTINA    CONVERSATION 

Continued 

the  manager  and  his  wife  came  out  and  told  us 
how  happy  they  were  to  have  the  Canadian  players 
visit  their  shop.  They  presented  us  each  with  a  gift 
and  said  they  hoped  we'd  come  back  to  Italy  and 
to  their  shop  in  Cortina  some  day.  Their  sincerity 
made  you  stop  and  think.  Even  on  the  streets 
people  would  stop  and  say  "Good  luck".  If  only 
with  their  faces. 

ROPE 

The  Czech  players  greeted  us  the  way  you  greet 
a  casual  acquaintance  in  a  far  away  country.  I 
think  we  represented  something  they  once  knew, 
but  which  they  no  longer  have. 

MACKENZIE 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  Czechs.  They 
had  a  lot  of  colour  and  were  a  fast  breaking  and 
skating  team.  They  invited  us  to  their  dinner  and 
reception.  We  exchanged  pennants  and  gifts.  I 
liked  them:  they  said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  play 
against  Canada. 

ROPE 

I  liked  them  too,  but  you  know  I  was  impressed 
by  the  Swedes.  They  really  belted  the  Russians 
around.  I  remember  one  in  particular — a  good- 
looking  guy — six  foot  seven.  They  seemed  to  have 
a  lot  of  stamina:  more  coaching  than  the  rest:  their 
play  was  smooth  and  polished,  but  when  they  had 
to  they  could  really  take  the  upper  hand  on  the 
ice.  Their  goalies  looked  awkward  at  times  but  they 
made  the  stops.  Their  forwards  didn't  seem  to  have 
the  know-how  around  the  goal. 

Georgeanna  Reports 

At  this  point  someone  suggested  coffee:  began 
bustling  about  the  kitchen.  This  gave  me  a  second 
wind  from  the  writer's  cramp  I  was  developing. 
Dave  was  by  now  avidly  engrossed  in  conversation 
with  Don  Rope  on  the  subject  of  the  defensive  play 
of  the  Russians.  Here  sat  three  of  the  best  players 
the  Blues  had  ever  produced,  all  talking  at  once — 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  European  and  Canadian 
games;  body-checking  vs.  stick-checking;  or  just 
hockey.  Remembered  an  inane  assumption  that  I 
would  be  at  a  loss  for  questions.  No  musicians  ever 
had  such  a  jam  session.  Looked  at  a  few  shots  of 
Cortina  from  Don's  collection  of  pictures:  gasped 
at  the  scenery  and  the  colour  of  the  mountains. 
"Yes,  I'd  love  some:  just  cream,  thank  you." 
Wondered  if  I  could  afford  to  go  to  Italy. 

ROPE     AND     STEPHEN 

....  against  the  boards.  Maybe  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  keep  the  body-checking  for  the  middle  of 
the  rink  and  the  defence  zone  where  it's  O.K.  in 
Europe. 


MACKENZIE 

The   Russians?  By   the   way,   they   wore   C.C.M. 
skates.  I  would  have  liked  to  know  them  better. 
They  were  colourful  in  a  droll  sort  of  way.  They 
all  wore  those  tall  black  fur  hats.  Brobrov,  the 
captain,  was  an  interesting  sort  of  man:  friendlier 
than  the  others:   maybe  that  was  because  he  was 
captain  and  felt  that  he  could  be.  He  invited  me 
to  their  victory  party  but  nobody  woke  me  up: 
I  was  sorry  I  didn't  get  there.  Vodka  flowed  freely 
and  it  was  a  gay  affair.  Russians  who  didn't  win 
were  bawled  out  in  no  uncertain  terms.  "There  is 
no  excuse  for  failure."  The  others  got  their  just 
reward.  Three  doctors  attended  their  teams  at  all 
times.  At  the  beginning  of  every  event,  ali  Russian 
competitors  were  lined  up  for  inspection.  It  was 
really  something  to  see.  Talk  about  organization. 
The  Russians  are  good  skaters  with  exceptional 
speed  in  back  checking.  They  don't  tire  easily  and 
seem  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  They  believe 
that  hockey  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  develop  the 
body.  Since  last  year's  world  hockey  champion- 
ships they've  built  200  new  rinks.  Last  year  at  this 
time,  they  had  only  twenty-eight.  Their  youth  pro- 
gram is  pretty  rugged,  but  it  obviously  produces 
some   top-notch  athletes.   When  the  children  are 
young,  they  practise  speed  skating:   at  13  or  14 
they're  turned  into  hockey  players.  They  evidently 
have  very  little  private  or  family  life.  They're  good 
hockey   players,   though;   they're   fast — no    doubt 
about  that.  Like  us  they  play  to  win.  But  their 
game  is  mechanically  played:   no  inborn  instinct 
around  the  goal.  Said  we  were  the  best  hockey 
team  they  played.  At  the  social  events  and  cere- 
monies they  were  friendly  in  a  stilted  sort  of  way. 
You  somehow  got  the  feeling  they  were  holding 
back.  When  we  asked  them  significant  questions, 
they  went  to  a  higher  source  for  the  answers. 

ROPE 

The  dressing  rooms  were  equipped  with  just  about 
everything  we  could  ask  for.  Tiled  walls  and 
showers,  trainers'  room,  changing  rooms  for  the 
teams  .  .  .  there  was  even  cocoanut  matting  on  the 
floors  so  we  wouldn't  damage  our  skates!  Oh  yes! 
One  little  ceremony  we  won't  forget — hot  tea  be- 
tween periods:  served  by  a  white-coated  Italian 
waiter.  That  was  something  we  got  to  look  forward 
to — even  the  milk  drinkers. 

MACKENZIE 

There  were  few  limitations  on  our  team:  we  were 
well  treated  and  proud  to  represent  Canada.  It 
seemed  our  team  would  always  fill  a  rink.  I  think 
it  is  because  our  game  is  fast;  our  style  of  play 
different.  We  have  more  shots  on  goal  and  although 
we're  used  to  more  body-checking  (and  got  pena- 
lized for  it)  most  of  the  people  cheered  anyway. 
The  game  against  Italy  was  a  bit  of  a  farce. 
Every  time  the  referee  saw  an  Italian  lying  on  the 
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ice  he'd  give  the  nearest  <  anadian  a  penalty  I'.u 
tisan  crowds  don't  bother  you  but  when  you  have 
.1  partisan  ref.  it's  hard  not  to  gel  annoyed.  On  the 
whole  I  don't  thmk  I  uropean  referees  are  as 
.is  ours:  the)  don't  seem  to  have  enough  experience. 
I  doubt  if  thej  could  handle  the  games  over  here. 
I  he  team  spirit  \v;is  prettj  good  .ill  the  time  we 
were  over  there.  Morale  couldn't  have  been  better. 
Sure,  there  were  times  when  we  fell  badly  about 
losing  a  game  but  we  knew  when  we  were  playing 
a  crack  team.  We  tried  hard:  on  the  other  hand, 
so  did  they. 

K  O  P  E 

We  watched  quite  a  few  of  the  other  events.  Team 
spirit  ran  high  here  too.  Naturally  all  the  countries 
cheered  for  their  own  people.  The  Canadians  would 
always  be  pulling  for  each  other.  But  there  were 
contestants  whom  almost  everybody  cheered,  par- 
ticularly if  they  were  colourful  and  the  best  in 
their  class.  A  good  example  of  this  was  Tony  Sailer 
who  beat  his  nearest  competitor  by  6.2  seconds, 
lie  is  really  a  beautiful  skier:  a  tall  good-looking 
guy:  cut  quite  a  swath  in  Cortina. 

\l    \  C  K  E  N  Z  I  E 

Many  thought  that  Norris  Bowden  and  Frances 
Dafoe  should  have  won — not  only  the  Canadians 
(who  could  have  been  prejudiced)  but  a  lot  of 
others.  The  female  figure  skaters  were  very  seldom 
separated  from  their  mothers — much  to  the  dismay 
ot  unmarried  contestants. 

Bob-sledding  was  always  run  from  eight  to  ten 
in  the  morning,  because  after  this  the  snow  would 
begin  to  soften  and  it  would  be  too  dangerous. 
You  couldn't  watch  this  for  very  long:  they  would 
go  zooming  by  your  vantage  point  and  that  was 
about  it.  The  ski  jumping  was  the  most  spectacular 
event  to  watch  and  the  Italians  really  shone  here. 
They're  not  only  good  skiers  but  real  showmen  as 
well. 

A  great  many  of  the  spectators  were  wealthy 
Europeans  or  Americans  who  knew  two  or  three 
languages  and  who  could  afford  to  follow  the 
Olympics.  We  had  an  interpreter,  and  when  he 
wasn't  around  we  made  up  for  it  by  gestures. 
Language  didn't  pose  too  great  a  problem.  These 
spectators  were  a  lively  sight:  brightly  coloured 
toques,  various  and  sundry  combinations  of  outfit, 
tanned  and  ruddy  complexions — mostly  obscured 
In  sunglasses.  The  ftalian  sun  is  very  brilliant: 
people  sun  themselves  in  the  mountains  all  the  year 
round. 

GEORGE  ANNA 

What  did  you  wear  when  you  were  spectators? 

MACKENZIE 

Well,  we  had  toques,  too.  The  Canadian  Amateur 
Hockey  Association  was  very  generous  considering 
that  they're  maintained  by  private  subscription  and 
aren't   government   subsidized.   They  gave  us  our 


toques  anil  our  station  WagOfl  i.iunt\   alf.m 

ii.iw   gabardine,  grej   tut  collars,  and  the  name 

i  \\\d\   in   red   letters   across   the   shouldei 

ROPI 
On    the    whole    we    had    a    lot    of    respect    lor    the 
European    teams:    they're    good    athletes.    We    can 
learn    a    lot    from    some   of   their    youth    programs, 

particularly  the  Czechs'.  Thej  have  then  \oungsters 
training  from  the  age  <>i  ten  .  .  .  through  the  high 

school  years:  even  after  their  formal  education  is 
finished.  I  he  gymnastic  displays  are  a  good  ex- 
ample  of   this. 

M    \  ('  K   I     N  Z  I  E 

The  children  in  Cortina  had  a  two-week  circus! 
I  bej  attended  school  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
so  they  could  be  present  at  the  events;  very  friendly; 
but  polite  and  well  mannered. 

ROPE 

All  the  ski  runs  and  slopes  were  kept  packed  and 
cleared  by  the  Alpine  Troops  who  also  did  the  first 
aid  honours.  They  were  quite  efficient  and  proud 
of  it:  stood  out  in  their  snow  white  parkas.  They 
added  a  businesslike  touch  to  the  festivities. 

MACKENZIE 

The  population?  I'd  say  Cortina  has  about  3,500 
people,  but  of  course  there  were  hundreds  more 
during  the  games.  .  .  .  We  were  really  impressed 
by  the  villas,  not  only  in  the  town  but  up  in  the 
mountains.  During  the  games,  the  Olympic  symbols 
were  even  hanging  from  the  trees.  These  were  five 
rings;  I  brought  a  set  home.  The  colours  are  red 
for  North  America,  green  for  Australia,  black  for 
Africa,  blue  for  Europe,  and  yellow  for  Asia.  They 
represent  the  freedom  of  these  continents  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Olympics. 

Before  the  events  began,  all  the  teams  paraded 
through  the  town  to  the  Arena,  newly  constructed 
for  the  occasion.  (Cortina  spent  a  good  part  of  the 
seven  million  doing  this.)  As  is  the  custom,  the 
Olympic  torch  is  brought  from  Greece  and  relayed 
down  through  Italy  by  three  skiers  chosen  for  their 
ability. 

ROPE 

I  remember  that  day  well.  The  streets  had  just 
recently  been  cleared.  We  were  amazed  to  see 
some  men  furiously  shovelling  snow  back  onto  the 
road  and  thought,  "These  Italians  arc  really 
whacky!"  We  suddenly  realized  it  was  for  the  skier 
who  was  approaching  with  the  torch.  .  .  . 

M    \  C  K  E  N  Z  I  E 

...  to  light  the  flame  which  burns  throughout  the 
ceremonies.  The  last  skier  hands  the  torch  over 
to  a  skater.  (Everybody  gave  a  gasp  when  he 
tripped  over  an  electric  cable  but  he  didn't  drop  it 
and  it  kept  burning.)  It  was  a  ceremony  in  which 
you  were  proud  to  participate.  You  were  represent- 
ing your  country. 
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TREK   TO   OTTAWA 


Curator  of  Laurier House 


BY      LIONEL     GELBER 


When  Frank  Underhill  retired  from  his  university  sanctum  and 
moved  to  Laurier  House  in  Ottawa,  that  was  no  mere  local  event 
but  one  of  wide  Canadian  interest.  A  younger  generation  may  take 
for  granted  features  of  the  political  landscape  which  are,  re- 
assuringly, among  the  commonplaces  of  our  epoch — enlightened 
social  legislation,  an  improved  Civil  Service,  independence  within 
the  Commonwealth,  power  and  initiative  in  international  affairs. 
After  World  War  I,  however,  many  Canadians  still  assumed  that 
somehow  the  twentieth  century  would  be  theirs  but  not  those 
contemporary  trends  which  elsewhere  were  refashioning  it. 

That  this  was  unlikely,  that  twentieth  century  trends  would  have 
an  impact  on  twentieth  century  Canada,  that  the  Canadian  mind 
would  be  prepared  for  them,  has  been  Frank  Underbill's  conviction 
and  the  secret  of  his  influence.  To  admire  his  work  as  teacher, 
writer  and  critic,  is  not  necessarily  to  agree  with  specific  views 
expressed  by  him  over  the  years  on  particular  questions.  What 
seemed  dangerous  thoughts  enraged  his  enemies;  the  unpredictable 
in  his  utterances  often  exasperated  his  friends.  But  a  wit,  which 
has  a  neat  Shavian  quality  has  also  had,  in  sum,  a  long-term 
Shavian  effect.  By  the  time  Frank  Underhill  had  caused  others  to 
rethink  their  position,  he  might  even  have  shifted  his  own.  He 
stirred  people  up  and  he  did  so  in  an  era  and  in  a  milieu  when  and 


President  oj 
Car  let  on  College 

BY    FRANCES    IRELAND 


When  C.  T.  Bissell's  appointment  as  President  of  Carleton  College 
was  announced,  the  student  newspaper,  The  Carleton,  caricatured 
their  new  President  driving  four  spirited  horses.  That  pose  is 
symbolic  of  Dr.  Bissell's  remarkable  talent  for  guiding  the  course 
of  a  number  of  diversified  activities  where  a  less  agile  charioteer 
would  lose  his  balance.  The  list  of  his  titles  brings  to  mind  Pooh 
Bah  or  the  Honourable  C.  D.  Howe:  Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto;  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Dean  of  Men 
in  University  College  (and  Acting  Principal  for  five  months);  a 
Governor  of  the  Stratford  Shakespearean  Festival;  a  Director  of 
the  Australian-Canadian  Association;  and  erstwhile  Chairman  of 
the  Division  of  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  In  every  one  of  his  positions,  he  has  done  not 
merely  a  good  job,  but  a  job  so  good  that  scarcely  anyone  could 
have  done  it  better. 

His  achievement  as  a  student  was  prognostic  of  the  versatility 
to  come — he  was  editor  of  The  Undergraduate,  president  of  the 
English  Club,  vice-president  of  the  Historical  Club,  and  played 
lacrosse  for  University  College  for  three  years — simultaneously 
standing  first  in  first-class  honours  in  English  and  History  and 
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1. 1  o  n  E  i    (.  i;  i,  i.  e  it 


III  WCKS  A.   IHKI.ANI) 


The  author  oi  "The  Hist-  <>l 
Vnglo-American  Friendship," 
"Peace    1>\     Power,"    "Reprieve 

liom  War"  and  "The  American 
\narchy"  is  a  former  student 
and  colleague  of  Professor  Un- 
derbill, and,  like  him,  a  gradu- 
ate   of    Balliol    College,    Oxford 


T  "38,   is   a  graduate   in  Classics 
She  is  a  Secretary  in  the   I'risi 
dent's    office    and    works    closely 
with     the     President     and     Vice 
President 


where  that  sort  of  thing  simply  was  not  done. 

As  a  storm  centre,  as  one  who  made  a  hobby  of 
subjecting  current  principles  of  academic  freedom 
to  periodic  tests,  Frank  Underhill  acquired  a  repu- 
tation which  again  confirms  a  hoary  old  truth:  it  is 
not  what  you  say  but  how  you  say  it  that  matters. 
For  as  a  radical  he  was  in  his  early  days  about  as 
extreme  in  doctrine  as  David  Lloyd  George;  as  a 
political  philosopher  he  himself  would  have  been 
appalled  at  principles  more  revolutionary  than  the 
New  Deal  reforms  or  social  experimentation  under 
Clement  Attlee.  Frank  Underhill  has  wanted 
Canada  to  borrow  from  others;  he  also  urges  her 
to  find  herself.  At  times  the  first  objective  has  been 
uppermost  in  him,  at  times  the  second.  The  search 
for  a  synthesis  is  what  has  impelled  him  and  in 
such  a  quest  consistency  may  not  be  an  invariable 
rule.  It  is  an  underlying  consistency  which  has  made 
him  what  he  is. 

But  Frank  Underhill  did  not  only  insist  that 
Canada  must  act  her  age  at  home.  Equality  of 
status  in  an  evolving  Commonwealth  had  to  be 
attained — and  a  younger  generation  can  scarcely 


appreciate  the  heart-burning  which  attended  that 
historic  process.  After  World  War  I,  in  quarters 
which  were  not  confined  to  Toronto,  it  was  still 
deemed  Kremlin  stuff  to  put  the  diplomatic  experi- 
ence of  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Meighen  into  some  kind  of  general  perspective — 
to  draw  lessons  from  it  for  the  conduct  of  national 
policies  today.  Mr.  Underhill  wished,  nevertheless, 
to  draw  such  lessons;  from  him  therefore,  Mac- 
kenzie King  was  apt  to  get  higher  marks  in  ex- 
ternal than  domestic  affairs.  And  it  was  probably 
over  relations  between  Canada  and  Britain  that 
Frank  Underhill  chiefly  incurred  the  wrath  of 
dominant  Toronto  opinion  and  that,  on  both  sides, 
emotions  were  most  completely  engaged.  But  those 
of  Toronto  are  familiar  enough.  Those  of  Frank 
Underhill  have  been  more  complex  than  his  an- 
tagonists usually  supposed. 

The  British,  during  his  youthful  sojourn  at  Ox- 
ford, and  while  he  was  on  active  service,  had  not 
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winning  half  a  dozen  scholarships.  With  an  M.A. 
from  Toronto  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Cornell,  he  was 
well  embarked  on  an  academic  career  in  the  Uni- 
versity College  Department  of  English  when  he 
went  overseas,  and  served  with  the  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders  throughout  the  campaign  in 
North-West  Europe  as  Intelligence  Officer  and 
Adjutant.  On  his  return  to  Toronto  he  steered  the 
University  College  Men's  Residence  through  the 
difficult  period  of  heavy  veteran  enrolment,  when 
"43  '  was  overcrowded  and  Holwood  Hall  prac- 
tically a  barracks. 

At  the  same  time  his  scholarly  pen  was  develop- 
ing its  diamond  point.  His  interests  had  been 
chiefly  in  the  prose  of  thought — Butler,  Addison, 
Ruskin  and  others;  his  early  publications  were  on 
Shaw  (qua  thinker  rather  than  qua  playwright)  and 
Butler.  A  growing  fascination  with  the  relationship 
vi ween  literature  and  society  inspired  studies  of 
the  social  observation  and  analysis  in  George  Eliot's 


novels,  and  of  nineteenth-century  Canadian  literary 
taste.  Since  then,  Canadian  fiction  has  found  in  him 
a  perceptive,  appreciative  and  forthright  critic.  His 
criticisms,  while  scholarly  and  sometimes  profound, 
are  anything  but  dull.  His  scathing  sarcasm  when 
dealing  with  the  meretricious  provokes  the  reader 
to  horrified  delight,  and  his  contagious,  almost 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  what  is  excellent  is  irre- 
sistible. In  academic  controversy  he  is  keen  and 
courteous.  He  can  parry  the  bludgeon  of  invective 
with  the  rapier  of  wit. 

His  dealings  with  students  have  in  them  some- 
thing of  the  matter-of-fact  fellowship  of  the  Army. 
He  draws  the  nice  distinction  between  direction  and 
dictatorship;  though  never  aloof,  he  is  always  ob- 
jective, and  applies  without  hesitation  to  any  prob- 
lem his  high  standards  of  moral  and  intellectual 
integrity.  In  the  Residence  his  emphasis  on  scholar- 
ship is  constant  and  unblushing.  To  use  one's  time 
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R.  S.  HARRIS 


THE   PROBLEM    IS   BRAINS 


Where  to  find  the  teachers  for  a  doubled  enrolment  ten  years  from  now? 


It  there  were  such  a  title  as  "Canadian  Educator 
of  the  Year,"  it  is  likely  that  the  award  for  1955 
would  have  gone  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Sheffield,  Director 
of  the  Education  Division  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  In  a  report  presented  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Canadian  Universities  in  June,  1955, 
Dr.  Sheffield  made  abundantly  clear  the  dimensions 
of  the  enrolment  problem  which  faces  the  Canadian 
universities  during  the  next  decade.  Dr.  Sheffield's 
argument  was  entirely  statistical,  but  it  was  not 
the  less  convincing  on  that  account.  The  figures 
revealed  that  the  percentage  of  Canadians  aged 
18-21  attending  university  has  steadily  risen  from 
3.4%  in  1941-42  to  7.0%  in  1954-55;  if  the  trend 
continues  (and  it  is  more  likely  to  accelerate  than 
to  slacken),  the  figure  in  1964-65  will  be  between 
9%  and  11%.  Furthermore,  there  will  be  many 
more  Canadians  aged  18-21  in  1965-66  than  there 
are  in  1955-56.  Ignoring  the  factor  of  immigration 
(which  would  undoubtedly  raise  the  figures  addi- 
tionally), the  number  of  students  in  this  age  bracket 
can  be  estimated  for  any  year  up  to  1974  by  ex- 
amining the  number  of  births  18-21  years  earlier. 
It  is  possible,  then,  to  estimate  the  enrolment  for 
each  year  in  the  next  decade  by  applying  the 
appropriate  percentage  figure  to  the  appropriate 
gross  number.  Thus  in  1965-66,  according  to  Dr. 
Sheffield's  calculations,  there  will  be  110,600  stu- 
dents if  the  number  of  those  attending  university 
is  9%  of  the  age  group.  If  it  is  10%,  there  will  be 
122,900.  If  it  is  11%,  it  will  be  135,000.  In  1954- 
55,  64,104  students  were  enrolled  in  the  Canadian 
universities. 

Dr.  Sheffield's  argument  is  the  more  convincing 
because  the  young  men  and  women  concerned  are 
already  with  us;  the  candidates  for  September,  1965 
are  now,  aged  10-13,  in  the  middle  grades  of  our 
elementary  schools.  They  are  there  to  be  counted. 
Indeed,  since  these  young  men  and  women  have 
been  with  us  for  at  least  nine  years,  it  is  a  little 
surprising  that  the  problem  had  not  been  analyzed 
in  Dr.  Sheffield's  terms  some  years  earlier.  In  any 
event,  the  situation  was  dramatically  clarified  in 
June,  1955,  and  in  the  ensuing  eight  months  the 
Canadian  public  has  been  thoroughly  informed  of 
the  problem  which  the  universities — and  the  public 
— must  face. 


Dr.  Sheffield's  report,  unfortunately,  merely  de- 
fined  a   problem.   We   are   left  with   the   problem 
itself,  and  it  is  a  problem  with  many  facets.  Most 
of  the  facets  have  a  price  tag — classrooms,  labora- 
tories, residences,  cafeterias,  gymnasia,  books,  ap- 
paratus— and   if  one   considers   them   closely   the 
financial  implications  of  a  doubled  enrolment  are 
both  spectacular  and  frightening.  However,  these 
are  problems  that  can  be  readily  solved.   In  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  Janu- 
ary 29,    1956,  Henry  Steele  Commager,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  historian,  has  stated  his  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  finance  a 
university  enrolment  of  4  million  students  by  1965: 
In  so  far  as  the  problems  are  material,  they  can 
be  solved  materially.  This  country  is  rich  enough 
to  acquire  the  campuses,  build  the  dormitories, 
stock    the    libraries,     equip    the    laboratories, 
lay  out  the  playing  fields — do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  physical  well-being  of  a  vastly  en- 
larged student  body — and  it  is  rich  enough  to 
pay  the  bills  of  maintaining  this  vast  educational 
enterprise. 
Canada  is  not  as  rich  as  the  United  States.  But  its 
problem — at   the   extreme  end   of  Dr.   Sheffield's 
figures — is  135,000  students,  not  4  million.  If  we 
have  Professor  Commager's  faith,  we  shall  find  the 
money  to  solve  our  material  problems. 

Professor  Commager's  article  is  entitled,  "The 
Problem  Isn't  Bricks — It's  Brains."  His  concern — 
and  it  is  equally  ours — is  the  finding  of  the  teachers 
needed  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  doubled  enrolment. 
How  are  we  to  find  enough  teachers  to  provide  a 
university  education  for  the  students  of  the  1960's? 
— that  is  the  real  question.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
a  $64,000  question.  If  it  were,  we  could  pay  for 
the  answer.  The  difficulty  with  teachers  is  that  they 
must  be  trained  as  well  as  paid. 

The  seriousness  of  the  staff  recruitment  problem 
can  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  effects  of  a 
doubled  enrolment  on  the  department  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar — the  Department  of  English  at 
University  College.  This  Department,  like  the  De- 
partments of  English  in  Toronto's  three  other  Arts 
Colleges,  provides  instruction  for  students  in  both 
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IK  V  \  K    K.    STO  \  i; 


Frank  H.  Stone,  B.  Comm.,  (.'.A.,  Trinitj  >2.  was  ap- 
pointed Vice-President  (Administration)  of  the  Universit) 
<>l  roronto  in  June  oi  last  year.  Daring  die  war  years, 
Mr.  Stone  was  on  the  stall  of  the  Foreign  Exchange 

Board  and  then  of  Research  Enterprises  Limited,  latterly 

as  chief  accountant.  Before  coming  •<>  Simcoe  Hall  he 
was  special  assistant  to  the  President  of  Canadian  Pitts- 
burgh  Industries  Limited. 


What  do  student  fees  pay  for? 


I  here  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  background 
information  about  our  University  which  most  of 
11-  do  not  pick  up  during  our  undergraduate  days. 
Actually,  much  of  this  information  can  be  readily 
found:  a  Visitors'  Guide  given  to  the  many  visiting 
groups  which  come  to  the  campus  each  year  gives 
a  little  of  our  early  history,  lists  our  various  facul- 
ties, departments  and  federated  universities  and 
colleges,  mentions  some  of  our  newer  buildings, 
tells  of  our  more  than  eleven  thousand  students  in 
the  regular  University  faculties  and  departments,  a 
further  ten  thousand  or  more  adults  taking  courses 
through  the  Department  of  University  Extension 
and  some  seven  thousand  part-time  or  full-time 
students  receiving  instruction  through  the  Royal 
(  onservutory  of  Music  of  Toronto  and,  in  general, 
sets  out  a  great  many  interesting  bits  of  information 
about  the  University.  To  this  could  be  added  a  few 
other  statistics  such  as  10,000,000  kilowatt  hours 
of  electric  power  and  22,000  tons  of  coal  con- 
sumed each  year;  more  than  two  miles  of  under- 
ground passageways  for  steam  and  electric  distribu- 
tion systems;  125  buildings  and  more  than  1,000 
classrooms,  laboratories  and  offices  to  be  main- 
tained. But  such  mysterious  figures  do  not  tell  us 
much  about  the  way  a  University  spends  its  money. 
Information  as  to  the  financial  workings  of  most 
Canadian  universities  is  not  readily  available  and 
lor  this  reason  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  Graduate 
has  asked  for  a  brief  word  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  our  many  activities  are  financed.  The  overall 
picture  is  rather  too  lengthy  and  complicated  to  be 
presented  in  a  brief  article  such  as  this,  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  outline  one  part  of  the 
story — viz.  what  part  a  student's  academic  fees 
actually  play  in  meeting  the  cost  of  his  University 
education.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  because 


some  (•>{)'(  of  our  students  live  in  the  metropolitan 
Toronto  area,  the  special  problems  of  students 
living  in  University  residences  have  been  excluded 
and  the  analysis  has  been  based  on  non-resident 
students. 

The  lees  paid  by  undergraduate  students  fall  into 
two  principal  categories:  academic  fees  which  in- 
clude tuition,  registration,  examination,  graduation, 
library  and,  in  most  instances,  laboratory  fees;  and 
incidental  fees  such  as  Health  Service,  Hart  House, 
Athletic  Association  and  Students'  Administrative 
Council.  Fees  in  this  second  group  do  not  appear 
in  the  University's  regular  revenue  statements  but 
rather  they  provide  the  revenue  of  a  series  of  sepa- 
rate self-sustaining  organizations.  The  Health  Ser- 
vice, in  addition  to  regular  periodic  physical 
examinations,  does  provide  some  accommodation 
for  students  who  are  injured  or  ill,  particularly  for 
students  living  in  University  or  College  residences. 
Hart  House  receives  some  financial  assistance  from 
the  University,  but  the  fees  paid  by  male  students 
take  care  of  more  than  90%  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  Hart  House  building  and  its  many  stu- 
dent activities — other  than  Hart  House  Theatre 
which  is  separately  financed.  Fees  paid  to  the 
Athletic  Association  or  the  Women's  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation are  used  to  finance  the  cost  of  some  seven- 
teen different  types  of  interfaculty  and  intercol- 
legiate sports.  The  Athletic  Association  operates 
Varsity  arena  and  Varsity  stadium  and  receives  the 
revenues  obtained  from  rental  of  these  facilities  to 
outside  organizations,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  professional  football.  It  was  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  University, 
constructed  the  additions  to  Varsity  stadium  ap- 
proximately six  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $700,000  and 
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BY    CATHERINE    BRESLIN 


an  amazinp' 


young  woman 


Harriet  Thomson  at  Cambridge 


Mathematics    and 
Physics  I,  1 

John  Moss 
Scholarship 

first  president 

Cambridge 

Women's  Union 

first  woman 

undergraduate  to 

speak  in  the 

Presidential 

Debate  of  the 

Cambridge  Union 


One  is  tempted  to  think  of  Cambridge  University  as  a  haven  of  sequestered  walks 
and  ivy-muted  walls;  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  best  in  tradition;  as  a 
citadel  against  the  ravages  of  Time  and  Change.  In  the  tumultuous  world  of  today, 
we  are  comforted  to  know  that  this  small  bit  of  England,  at  least,  remains  eternal. 

It  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  us  to  learn  that  Cambridge,  too,  has 
revolutions  of  its  own — and  that  one  of  the  most  significant  of  them  was  recently 
brought  about  by  a  sparkling  young  Toronto  graduate,  Miss  Harriet  Thomson. 

In  her  two  busy  years  at  the  English  university,  Harriet  has  done  a  good  many 
things,  but  the  most  important  of  them  was  her  establishment  of  the  new  Cambridge 
Women's  Union — which  she  envisages  "not  only  as  a  debating  society,  but  also  as 
a  social  meeting  ground  in  the  purely  practical  sense,  and  as  a  centre  of  ideas." 

In  a  manner  that  might  be  described  by  the  British  as  typically  Canadian,  Harriet 
was  appalled  to  learn  of  the  disadvantages  facing  Cambridge  women,  and  promptly 
set  out  to  do  something  about  them.  Last  May  the  result  of  her  efforts — the  newly- 
organized  board  of  the  Women's  Union — elected  her  as  their  first  official  president. 

Thus  far,  the  work  of  the  President  has  consisted  primarily  of  searching  for  a 
permanent  home  for  the  infant  Union.  An  appropriate  cranny — "just  off  the  Petty 
Cury" — having  been  unearthed,  the  President  took  over  the  direction  of  a  volunteer 
work  gang,  and  the  operation  of  a  rented  floor  sander  (which  required  frequent 
refueling  trips  to  the  petrol  tank) . 
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I\    M.    S  V  I.TER 


Frederick   Millet  Salter  is  a  Maritimer,  ■  graduate  of 

DalllOUSie,  who,  like  others  educated  in  (lie  old  provinces 
ol  the  East,  lias  responded  to  missionary  calls  from  the 
West.  Mis  teaching  career  lias  !>ecn  passed  in  Oklahoma 
and  Alberta,  hut  he  retains  enough  eastern  caution  to 
question  whether,  in  Kansas  City  or  even  in  Kdmonton, 

"they've  gone  about  as  far  as  they  can  go."  He  is  a 
veteran  of  1914-18,  a  Gunner,  who  has  not,  however,  in 
his  subsequent  career,  taken  up  the  orthodox  position  on 
the  right  of  the  line. 


USELESS    KNOWLEDGE 


Dr.  Salter's  address  to  Convocation  after  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,    October,  1955. 


The  subject  of  my  discourse  is  Useless  Knowledge. 
The  topic  is  not  my  own,  but  was  assigned  to  me 
by  President  Smith.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  "on  the 
spot"  on  which  so  many  of  my  students  have 
squirmed.  I  know  now  what  it  is  to  anticipate  the 
return  of  a  paper  splashed  with  red  ink  and  graded 
35  or  D  minus. 

Knowledge  may  be  defined  as  that  which  is 
worth  knowing.  Our  ancestors  said  that  knowledge 
is  power.  That  is,  it  is  power  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
in  the  same  way  that  we  might  say  that  electricity 
is  heat,  or  that  heat  is  light.  Our  ancestors  meant 
that  knowledge  is  convertible  into  power.  In  a 
higher  sense,  knowledge  is  light  since  it  is  the 
opposite  of  ignorance,  fear,  and  superstition,  things 
which  thrive  in  the  dark.  Now  if  the  term  Useless 
carries  its  usual  meaning  of  worthless  or  valueless, 
it  is  clear  that  useless  knowledge  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  say.  But 
President  Smith,  the  grim  and  ascetic  tyrant  of 
this  occasion,  has  asked  me  to  speak  for  about 
twenty  minutes;  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  in- 
tended me  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  time,  like 
Rawhide  on  a  recent  broadcast,  with  da  da  dit  dit 
•  lit  da  dit. 

Well  then,  is  it  possible  that  that  thing  which  is 
convertible  into  power  and  into  light,  that  "acquired 
illumination  .  .  .  and  inward  endowment"  can 
really  be  considered  valueless?  Unfortunately,  it  is 
possible,  for  we  live  in  a  very  practical  world.  In 
such  a  world,  knowledge  may  be  considered  useless 
because  it  is  unusable,  or  because  no  immediate 
utilitarian  application  can  be  found  for  it.  But  let 
us  see  how  things  actually  work  out. 


There  was  once  a  schoolmaster  in  a  little  French 
village.  He  was  interested  in  bugs.  The  villagers 
thought  he  was  not  quite  right  in  the  head.  Never- 
theless, all  the  creeping,  crawling,  and  winged 
insects  fascinated  him;  and  although,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  no  one  had  ever  been  interested  in  bugs 
before,  he  could  not  give  over  his  study  of  them. 
He  would  hunch  beside  an  ant-hill  endlessly  watch- 
ing the  goings  and  comings,  learning  what  he  could 
of  the  lives  of  these  creatures,  playing  tricks  on 
them  and  testing  their  responses.  And  then,  the 
bees  that  hived  in  the  wall.  He  would  watch  for 
one  of  them  stepping  out  the  front  door  of  its 
home,  dab  a  spot  of  white  paint  on  its  back,  and 
chase  like  mad  acre*:?  the  fields  after  it,  only  to 
learn  how  far  it  went,  what  it  did  when  it  got 
there,  and  how  long  it  took  to  get  back.  The 
villagers  knew  he  was  crazy  now — mon  dieul  And 
true  enough,  the  little  schoolmaster  became  so  full 
of  bugs  that  he  had  to  tell  the  world  about  them, 
about  their  wonder  and  fascination  and  his  books 
went  round  the  world  and  into  many  languages 
with  such  amazing  speed  that  before  he  died  his 
name  was  honored  in  all  civilized  lands.  He  was 
Jean  Henri  Fabre,  the  "Father  of  Entomology"; 
and  to-day  every  government  in  every  state  and 
province  of  the  prosperous  world  yearly  budgets 
millions  of  dollars  to  carry  on  the  work  of  en- 
tomologists, while  chairs  of  Entomology  appear  in 
hundreds  of  universities.  And  no  one  will  say 
that  it  is  nonsense  to  study  the  lives  and  habits  of 
insects;    we    know    too    well    that    our    economic 
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How  a  casual  discussion  led  to  an  annual  U.  of  T.-U.  of  M.  affair 

which  promotes  good  fellowship  and  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  values 

of  the  cultural  traditions  of  French  and  English  Canada 


PART    ONE 


Some  weeks  ago,  travellers  were  startled  in  the  Union  Station  in  Toronto 
when  they  heard  a  group  of  students  singing  French  songs  as  they 
marched  to  their  train.  They  were  more  surprised  when  they  noted  that 
those  students  wore  the  Varsity  colors  of  blue  and  white. 

Hours  later,  a  comparable  group  of  travellers  waiting  for  their  trains 
in  the  Central  Station  in  Montreal  were  surprised  to  hear  a  group  of 
students — obviously  from  the  University  of  Montreal — singing  songs 
in  English  and  shouting  with  the  greatest  joy  "Toronto,  Toronto,  Toronto 
Varsity".  Within  a  few  moments,  they  learned  the  reason  for  the  excite- 
ment as  forty  students  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  bearing  skis 
and  musical  instruments,  came  through  the  gate  to  be  greeted  by  their 
own  college  yell,  and  thus,  another  "Varsity  Weekend"  had  begun  in 
Montreal.  Earlier  in  the  year,  a  similar  scene  took  place  in  Toronto 
when  the  University  of  Montreal  students  had  come  to  visit  their 
friends  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  "Carabin  Weekend". 

The  Carabin-Varsity  Weekend  is  no  longer  a  mystery  on  either 
campus,  for  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  highlights  in  the 
Students'  Calendar.  Stated  briefly,  it  consists  of  a  weekend  exchange 
of  forty  men  and  women  university  students  who  spend  the  time  in 
social,  academic  and  cultural  activities  with  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  fostering  greater  unity  and  understanding  between  the  French  and 
English  cultures  of  Canada.  It  is  customary  for  the  students  from  the 
University  of  Montreal  to  come  to  Toronto  early  in  December  and  for 
the  Toronto  students  to  return  to  Montreal  early  in  February. 

The  history  of  this  exchange  weekend  and  its  development  from  an 
accidental  discussion  is  remarkable.  In  the  summer  of  1947,  a  student 
of  this  University,  Wm.  MacDougall,  went  to  Europe  to  take  part  in  a 
Seminar  in  Germany  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  International  Students' 
Service.  Among  his  travelling  companions  were  some  students  from 
the  University  of  Montreal. 

Out  of  that  meeting  on  the  boat  was  born  the  idea  that  students  from 
the  University  of  Montreal  and  the  University  of  Toronto  should  get 
together  annually  to  discuss  mutual  problems.  In  1948,  the  suggestion 
was  acted  upon  and  the  weekend  exchange  was  inaugurated.  Since  there 
was  no  organization  nor  official  group  to  arrange  things,  it  was  decided 
to  send  the  cast  of  the  "All  Varsity  Revue"  to  Montreal  to  put  on  a 
performance.  The  University  of  Montreal  had  a  comparable  group  and 
they  did  likewise,  sending  their  cast  from  "Le  Revue  Bleu  et  Or"  to 
spend  the  weekend  in  Toronto  and  perform  for  the  students.  Such  was 
the  humble  beginning  of  what  is  now  a  custom. 

In  1949,  it  was  decided  that  the  group  from  the  University  of  Toronto 
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PART   ONE  — THE    STAFF   STOR1 

PART   T  W  O  —  I  II  I .    STUD  1   \  I    S  I  C)  K  Y 


PART    T  WO 

"Vive  la  Caiiadienne"  .  .  .  snowbanks  .  .  .  What  is 
meant  by  culture?  .  .  .  chicken  with  sauterne  .  .  . 
lost  skis  .  .  .  pancakes,  bacon,  eggs  and  cheese  for 
breakfast  .  .  .  T.V.  cameras  ...  lie  Ste.  Helene  .  .  . 
3  A.M.  Mass  at  l'Eglise  Notre  Dame  .  .  .  Le  Quat- 
tuor  Alouette  .  .  .  Au  revoir  nies  amis,  au  revoir!'* 

The  minds  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Carabin 
week-end  this  year  must  have  contained  a  jumble 
of  thoughts  similar  to  those  above  for  a  few  day : 
after  their  return  to  Toronto.  Indeed,  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  venture  will  not  be  realized  until 
many  years  have  passed.  Yet,  after  some  reflection, 
the  mass  of  disjointed  impressions  has  crystallized 
into  a  somewhat  clearer  pattern. 

Within  the  Toronto  group  a  unique  spirit  of  co- 
operation existed.  This  was  fostered  by  the  meetings 
held  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  visit  of 
the  group  from  the  University  of  Montreal.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  those  members  of  the  group 
who,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  football  week- 
end or  some  like  occasion,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  indulge  in  one  long  hilarious  party, 
found,  to  their  surprise  perhaps,  that  they  were  far 
more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  group  than  in 
their  own  personal  good  time.  Thus,  within  a  very- 
short  period,  the  Toronto  Carabins  no  longer  acted 
as  a  group  of  self-interested  individuals,  but  tried 
to  contribute  to  make  the  week-end  a  true  success 
for  all  concerned. 

Both  in  Toronto  and  in  Montreal  a  good  balance 
between  the  intellectual  and  the  social  aspects  of 
the  week-ends  was  maintained.  Starting  with  a  warm 
and  lively  reception  where  people  could  become 
acquainted,  a  full  and  varied  program  was  provided. 
Some  formal  discussion  groups  were  held  with  good 
success,  and  we  found  that  at  all  the  social  affairs 
small  groups  formed  to  cover  a  large  variety  of 
topics. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  Carabin  exchange 
is  that  the  visitors  stay  in  the  homes  of  their  hosts. 
It  can  never  be  over-stated  that   this  is  the  best 
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Here  and  There 

Concluded 

Impressed  by  the  size,  variety  and  obvious  efficiency 
of  powder-making  equipment  we  were  prepared 
for  fresh  surprises  as  we  moved  across  the  corridor 
to  the  manufactory  of  "red,  hot  and  cool."  "Jazz  lip- 
stick," said  Mr.  Kolin  "is  a  blend  of  many  different 
shades.  A  cool  blue  makes  it  go  with  all  your 
outfits."  We  discovered  that  the  modern  alchemist 
who  makes  Jazz  needs  less  space  than  the  powder 
expert  and  we  suspect  that  as  he  broods  over  the 
small  electric  kettles  which  prepare  the  compound 
for  the  moulds  he  remembers  that  he  has  a  personal 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  end  result  matches 
all  your  outfits.  We  peeked  into  a  hoard  of  filled 
lipstick  holders  and  discovered  a  variety  called 
"Real  Gone  Pink."  Mr.  Kolin  was  by  this  time 
heading  for  the  scent  department,  which  like  all 
the  other  areas  we  had  explored,  had  a  distinctive 
and  pleasant  smell.  "Madame  has  a  flair  for  scents. 
By  the  way,  she  is  also  an  art  collector.  Her  collec- 
tion of  African  Primitives  is  world-famous.  But  she 
still  puts  on  a  white  smock  and  works  with  her 
chemists."  The  cynosure  here  was  a  vast  metal 
blender  shaped  like  a  gigantic  tenor  drum,  and 
composed  and  silent  after  a  hard  day's  work.  We 
left  the  scents  and  followed  Mr.  Kolin  to  a  spacious 
perfume  dark-room  in  which  basic  ingredients 
are  kept  under  lock  and  key.  On  the  way  Mr.  Kolin 
pointed  out  an  imposing  door  closed  with  a  govern- 
ment seal.  "That's  where  we  keep  our  alcohol: 
the  government  wants  to  be  sure  that  we  don't 
make  any  whisky."  "The  best  rose,"  said  Mr.  Kolin 
as  he  took  down  from  a  shoulder-high  shelf  in  the 
scent  room  a  small  metal  container  about  the  size  of 
a  pint  vase,  "comes  from  Bulgaria.  This  bottle  of 
essence  is  worth  about  two  thousand  dollars." 

Wafted  on  memories  of  Bulgarian  rose,  we  re- 
joined the  party,  assisted  at  the  presentation  of 
twenty-five  dollar  cheques  to  Miss  McGregor  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  thanked  our  hosts,  retrieved  our  coat, 
pocketed  the  label  of  a  bath  oil  called  Heaven  Sent, 
requested  Georgeanna  to  replace  any  samples  which 
she  might  have  hooked,  took  a  long  last  lingering 
look  at  Here's  How  Men's  Cologne  and  headed 
back  for  our  editorial  hide-out. 


The  President 
Continued 

If  we  are  to  make  the  university  an  exhilarating 
society  for  the  best  students,  then  we  must  con- 
tinue to  examine  our  procedures  beyond  the  pre- 
entrance  stage.  We  must  guard  against  letting  our 
treatment  of  the  student  once  he  has  entered  the 
university  reflect  simply  the  pressure  of  numbers 


and  glib  educational  nostrums  and  panaceas.  We 
must  look  at  our  administrative  methods.  In  terms 
of  the  handling  of  finance,  universities  are  more 
efficient  than  they  have  ever  been.  Their  limited 
resources  are  marshalled  for  the  furtherance  of 
educational  goals  with  a  despatch  that  compares 
not  unfavourably  with  what  happens  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  But  we  are  often  slow  and  unwieldy  in 
our  handling  of  administrative  problems  that  con- 
cern the  students  directly — such  matters,  for 
instance,  as  the  processing  of  applications  for  ad- 
mission, the  supplying  of  information  to  prospec- 
tive students,  or  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
academic  records.  It  may  be  that  mechanical  and 
even  electronic  devices  will  help,  for  that  type  of 
apparatus  is  often  a  means  of  releasing  human 
energy.  But  the  real  solution  is  surely  to  be  found 
in  providing  more  assistance  to  those  administrative 
officials  who  deal  directly  with  students.  We  can 
never  hope  in  this  country  to  reproduce  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  systems  of  the  small  college,  where 
there  is  no  need  to  set  up  a  separate  group  of 
administrators;  what  we  can  do  is  to  make  our 
administration  so  well-informed  and  humane  that 
it  accomplishes,  by  its  efforts  in  the  big  university, 
what  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  done  by  virtue 
of  the  intimacy  of  the  college  society.  Once  again, 
the  problem  comes  back  to  money.  Even  deans 
and  registrars,  skilled  by  long  schooling  in  the  art 
of  improvisation,  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw. 

A  survey  of  the  functions  and  procedures  of  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  been  undertaken.  It  is  to  be  expected  that,  with 
the  extensive  use  of  modern  office  equipment,  de- 
ployment of  staff,  improved  methods  of  keeping 
records,  and  more  expeditious  communication  be- 
tween and  among  the  administrative  offices  of 
colleges,  faculties,  schools,  institutes  and  the  Uni- 
versity Registrar's  office,  the  staff  and  students  will 
be  better  served.  One  not  insignificant  value  of  an 
improved  recording  system  will  be  the  availability 
to  policy-making  committees  and  councils  and  the 
Senate  of  exact  data  relating  to  registrants.  Trends 
will  be  factually  ascertained.  No  longer  will  we 
need  to  depend  on  mere  impressions. 

The  maintenance  of  a  friendly,  personal  relation 
with  the  student  must  extend  beyond  the  initial 
stages  of  reception  into  the  academic  year.  The 
reliance  on  large  classrooms,  as  distinct  from 
seminars,  is  becoming  increasingly  the  mark  of  the 
educational  method  in  North  American  universities. 
This  is  not  a  counsel  of  wisdom;  it  is  a  counsel  of 
despair.  Although  the  large  lecture  has  an  honour- 
able and  respected  place  in  any  university,  it  repre- 
sents only  one  phase  of  any  mature  programme  of 
education.  If  a  teacher  is  to  deal  with  a  large 
number  of  students,  he  cannot  find  time  for  per- 
sonal interviews;  he  must  deal  with  them  en  masse, 
and  not  even  then  directly,  for  often  his  papers  and 
essays  are  read  by  assistants.  Not  long  ago  the 
professor  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  remote  and 
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austere  person,  but,  at  least,  he  was  known  and 

•m/cd  in  Ins  students;  todaj  be  is  in  danger 

of  becoming  to  the  student   an   anonymous  and 

elusive  shadow,  a  voice  that  comes  from  a  long 

u.i\  oil  in  a  crowded  lecture  hall,  a  signature  at 
[he  holloa:  ol  a  document,  the  name  of  a  text- 
book rhere  maj  be  a  lew  university  teachers  who 
relish  an  enforced  withdrawal  from  the  student 
body,  Inn  to  the  great  majority  it  would  mean  the 
impoverishment,  it  not  the  virtual  nullification,  of 
their  work. 

In  the  crisis  of  numbers,  it  will  be  easier  to  satisf) 
the  need  for  materials  than  for  men  and  women. 
Society,  when  apprised  of  the  first,  may  find  the 
money  to  build  all  the  shiny  laboratories,  class- 
room >.  and  auditoriums  that  administrators  now 
dream  about.  It  will  not  be  able  to  educate  the 
finest  of  our  youth  unless  plans  are  now  being 
made  to  find  and  to  develop  teachers.  The  crisis  of 
numbers  is  not  restricted  to  students;  it  applies,  in 
reverse,  to  stall.  We  shall  need  a  larger  stall'  simply 
to  provide  the  outlines  of  university  courses;  we 
shall  need  a  much  larger  staff  to  give  life  and 
substance  to  those  courses. 


The  Problem  is  Brains 
( 'oncluded 

general  and  honours  courses.  Its  senior  members 
—and  this  is  also  true  of  the  three  other  Depart- 
ments— also  provide  instruction  in  the  School  of 
Ciraduate  Studies.  The  University  College  Depart- 
ment of  English  has,  however,  an  additional  re- 
sponsibility which  is  not  shared  by  the  other  three 
Departments  of  English,  the  providing  of  instruc- 
tion in  English  Literature  and  Composition  in  such 
of  the  university's  professional  faculties  as  request 
it.  Since  1945,  this  has  become  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. In  the  present  session,  the  Department  is 
providing  instruction  for  students  in  Medicine.  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering,  Architecture,  Nurs- 
ing. Music,  Physical  and  Health  Education. 
Dentistry,  Forestry,  and  Pharmacy. 

The  Department's  classroom  instruction  can  be 
broken  down  as  follows: 

Total         No.  of 
Enrolment   Courses  Sections 

General  Arts  659  12 

Honours  Arts  409  19 

Professional  1376  7 

Graduate  55  8 

It  is  easily  seen  from  the  above  table  that  quanti- 
tatively much  more  of  the  Department's  time  is 
spent  with  non-specialists  than  with  specialists — 
with  students  in  General  Arts  and  in  professional 
courses  than  with  students  in  Honours  or  in  the 
Ciraduate  School.  Qualitatively,  of  course,  the  pic- 
ture is  reversed.  As  would  be  expected,  the  teaching 
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hours  oi  the  senior  members  ot  the  Department 

are    mainls     (though    not    exclusively)    devoted    to 

honours  and  graduate  work,  it  is  the  junioi  mem 
hers  oi  the  Department  and  the  pan  time  instructors 
and  teaching   fellows   who  provide   most  ol   the 
instruction  in  General  Arts  and  all  ol  the  instruc- 
tion in  th.'  professional  faculties. 

If  the  enrolment  were  doubled,  the  proportion  oi 

Students  in   the   foul    categories   might   well   remain 

undisturbed;  certainly,  the  proportion  of  students 
in  General  Arts  and  in  the  professional  faculties  is 
not  likely  to  be  reduced.  I  he  average  si/e  of  the 
professional  class  is  already  over  30;  to  increase 
it  substantially  (say  to  40)  would  be  pedagogically 
disastrous,  particularly  if,  as  the  Faculties  most 
earnestly  require,  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
student's  ability  to  write  effectively  and  to  read 
efficiently.  An  additional  75  hours  of  instruction 
would,  therefore,  be  necessary.  Similarly,  there  is 
little  hope  of  reduction  in  the  additional  hours 
needed  for  instruction  in  General  Arts.  Though 
the  present  average  size  of  the  class  is  given  as 
23.5,  the  effective  average  is  closer  to  30,  since 
four  of  the  twelve  general  arts  courses  have  enrol- 
ments of  less  than  10.  In  contrast,  a  doubling  of 
the  enrolment  in  honours  or  in  the  graduate  courses 
would  not  necessarily  demand  a  doubling  of  the 
instructors;  in  both  these  areas,  the  classes  are  often 
sufficiently  small  to  permit  effective  instruction 
without  increasing  the  hours  of  instruction.  For 
example,  in  Third  Year  Honours,  the  five  courses 
have  current  enrolments  of  7,  14,  14,  15,  and  11. 

A  vigorously  expanded  enrolment,  then,  could 
have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  Department  to  expand 
its  activities  sharply  in  one  direction — the  provision 
of  general  education  for  students  in  arts  and  in 
professional  faculties — while  essentially  maintaining 
its  position  in  the  other  and,  undoubtedly  more 
important  direction — its  traditional  role  of  pro- 
viding advanced  instruction  for  students  in  honours 
and  in  graduate  work.  Among  the  problems  to  be 
faced  in  this  eventuality  is  the  finding  of  university 
teachers  who  are  prepared  to  spend  ten  years — and 
possibly  a  lifetime — providing  (for  them)  fairly 
elementary  instruction  to  non-specialists  and  to 
professional  students.  Obviously,  with  a  doubled 
enrolment,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  honours 
and  graduate  courses  to  satisfy  all  the  professors 
that  would  be  required. 

Each  department  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  each  department  in  every  University  and  Col- 
lege in  Canada  has  its  own  particular  problems. 
Those  facing  the  Department  cited  are  not,  perhaps 
typical.  They  are,  however,  symptomatic.  They  sug- 
gest the  complexity  of  the  task  that  lies  before  us 
and  they  indicate  that  the  solution  involves  some- 
thing more  than  a  financial  grant.  The  problem 
isn't  bricks — it's  brains.  The  brains  must  be  found. 
trained  and  strategically  placed  as  well  as  ade- 
quately paid.  There  is  much  scope  for  Canadian 
Educators  of  the  Year  in  the  immediate  future. 
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BY    CATHERINE    BRESLIN 

IN  A  STRANGE  LAND 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   DAVID    FAYLE 

Five  hundred  foreign  students 
from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East,  the  Caribbean 

from  Malaya  to  Israel:  from  Denmark  to  St.  Lucia 


A  group  of  students  sat  together,  sharing  a  cup  of  coffee  and  an  hour  of 
conversation.  One  was  from  Sicily,  another  from  Ceylon,  a  third  from  the 
Gold  Coast.  Scattered  about  the  room  were  similar  clusters  of  foreign 
students  that  seemed  to  represent  every  major  race  and  culture  in  the 
world.  They  were  all  having  a  marvellous  time. 

Probably  the  campus  has  no  other  patch  of  territory  quite  so  inter- 
national as  the  rooms  of  Friendly  Relations  with  Overseas  Students. 
Certainly  it  has  no  rendezvous  that  could  claim  to  have  a  happier  mixture 
of  nationalities  and  individuals.  The  best  description  that  could  be  given 
of  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  F.R.O.S.  has  been  captured  in  the 
phrase  "friendly  relations" — for  they  are  precisely  that. 

A  flip  through  the  files  of  the  F.R.O.S.  office  is  like  a  tour  through  the 
United  Nations.  Sixty  countries  are  represented  among  our  student  popula- 
tion, ranging  from  Malaya  and  Israel  to  Denmark  and  St.  Lucia.  The 
largest  national  groups  are  from  India,  China  and  Jamaica;  the  total 
number  can  roughly  be  divided  into  ys  Asian,  ]i  Caribbean,  Latin 
American  and  African,  and  l/s  European  and  Middle  Eastern. 

Of  these  500,  approximately  75  are  here  on  scholarships.  The  Colombo 
Plan  finances  about  35  from  south-east  Asia,  and  the  others  are  a  mixture 
from  the  Rockefeller  and  Massey  Foundations,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  UN  and  UNESCO,  the  World  University  Service,  and  various 
church  groups. 

This  is  all  very  well  and  generous,  but  it  leaves  425  students  still  to  be 
accounted  for.  Some  of  these — but  only  a  few — can  depend  on  help  from 
home.  The  majority,  through  summer  employment  and  part-time  jobs 
during  the  term,  must  add  some  earnings  of  their  own  to  make  the  most 
of  their  education. 

Lau,  a  Chinese  engineering  student,  does  typing  on  graduate  students' 
theses;  during  the  summer  holidays  he  works  on  a  research  job,  and  during 
Christmas,  at  the  Canadian  National  Express.  His  weekends  are  spent  in 
a  brewery — working. 

Jan,  a  Dutchman,  has  four  times  as  much  difficulty  as  the  others:  he 
has  a  wife  and  two  children.  During  his  years  at  the  University,  he  has 
held  a  regular  eight-hour  night  shift  job  in  a  bank — and  has  managed  to 
maintain  a  high  second  standing. 

About  40  of  the  500,  in  fact,  are  married — and  about  half  of  them  have 
children.  A  good  many  of  the  marriages  are  international  ones — and  a 
rather  vivid  embodiment  of  the  "Friendly  Relations"  principle. 

The  ordinary  student  has  no  such  ties,  however.  A  hypothetical — but 
highly  typical — young   man   called   Peter,   finds   himself  suddenly   in  the 
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midst  of  a  strange  land — and  he  probably  wonders 
what  mad  impulse  brought  him  here  in  the  first 
place.  He  has  a  little  money,  but  he  is  prudent 
enough  to  realize  that  it  will  not  last  long.  He  is, 
in  fact,  horrified  to  see  how  quickly  it  can  go.  Not 
among  the  lucky  ones,  he  is  having  language  diffi- 
culties; the  English  that  he  learned  so  well  in 
school  sounds  rather  different  when  he  tries  to  use 
it  at  the  corner  grocery  store. 

Worst  of  all,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  necessity 
nl  applying  in  advance  for  a  room  in  residence.  In 
the  bewilderment  of  this  strange  new  world,  he  has 
no  idea  of  where  to  find  a  room  ...  or  how  much 
he  should  pay  ...  or  where  to  get  a  job.  Small 
wonder  that  F.R.O.S.  should  be  to  him  "an  oasis 
in  the  desert." 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  term,  F.R.O.S.  is 
busy  throwing  rescue  lines  to  the  many  Peters  on 
the  campus.  The  first  problem  is  to  locate  the  stu- 
dents— and  this  sounds  considerably  easier  than  it 
is.  The  next  is  to  help  them  find  lodgings  and 
part-time  jobs.  F.R.O.S.  is  not  a  housing  service 
or  an  employment  bureau,  but  it  does  have  a  vast 
number  of  "connections",  an  unlimited  amount  of 
ingenuity,  and  a  long  record  of  student  rescues  to 
its  credit. 

So  now  our  Peter  is  settled — but  his  difficulties 
have  just  begun.  Like  four-fifths  of  his  fellow 
foreign  students,  he  is  living  "off  the  campus".  This 
has  its  distinct  advantages — it  is  cheaper  to  live 
on  $12.00  a  week  ($5.00  for  a  room,  and  a  dollar 
a  day  for  food)  than  to  pay  the  University  residence 
fee.  Since  he  goes  to  work  in  a  butcher  shop  at 
rive  every  night,  he  would  rather  be  able  to  take 
his  sandwiches  with  him  than  miss  a  meal  already 
paid  for. 

But  Peter's  landlord  is  not  the  most  congenial 
person  of  his  acquaintance,  and  the  other  roomers 
are  scarcely  any  better.  Peter  finds  it  difficult  to 
meet  the  students  in  class  with  him — and  he  fails 


to  realize  that  the  boy  from  Saskatchewan  sitting 
next  to  him  is  having  an  equally  difficult  time  in 
breaking  down  the  barriers.  His  life  at  university 
seems  to  consist  of  breasting  his  way  from  one 
class  to  another,  through  waves  of  unfamiliar  faces. 
He  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  the  library;  he  works 
hard  at  the  butcher  shop;  his  English  is  improving 
day  by  day.  But  never  in  his  life  has  he  been  so 
lonely. 

The  little  story  has  a  happy  ending.  Peter  began 
to  drop  up  to  the  F.R.O.S.  rooms  to  eat  his  lunch. 
He  met  a  barrage  of  young  students — mostly 
foreign,  like  himself — who  shared  his  problems  and 
his  interests.  One  of  them  even  worked  in  a  laundr\ 
just  down  the  street  from  his  butcher  shop!  He 
found  that  at  F.R.O.S.  he  could  relax;  there  he 
could  say  whatever  he  pleased  without  the  fear  of 
being  misunderstood.  He  sensed  the  unwritten  law 
that  national  differences  should  be  avoided.  He 
got  involved  in  some  rousing  and  memorable  dis- 
cussions. 

Thanks  to  F.R.O.S.,  Peter  began  to  widen  the 
fringe  of  his  acquaintances  and  friends.  He  found 
that  water  polo  (one  of  his  first  loves)  was  still 
very  much  a  sport  at  the  University.  He  discovered 
the  Sunday  evening  concerts  at  Hart  House — along 
with  a  lovely  young  girl  from  Chile  who  enjoyed 
them  just  as  much.  And,  in  short,  Peter  began  to 
belong. 

The  case  of  Peter  is  not  unique;  his  dilemma  is 
common  to  foreign  students — there  are  2,000  in 
Canada  today — and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
familiar  as  the  number  of  overseas  students  in- 
creases. F.R.O.S.  is  Canada's  answer  to  their  prob- 
lem. 

The  national  committee  of  F.R.O.S.  is  six  years 
old — no  older  than  the  Toronto  branch — and  they 
both  have  struggled  up  from  the  bottom  rung.  The 

Continued  on  page  84 
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Frank  H.  Underbill 

ncluded 
learned  about  equality  of  status — much  less  how  to 
cope  with  young  men  from  a  vigorous,  semi-de- 
\  eloped  country  overseas,  whose  sense  of  Canadian 
nationhood  the  top-lofty  fanned  to  fiercer  flame. 
On  some,  who  were  later  to  help  frame  Canadian 
foreign  poliev.  sears  from  such  encounters  never 
healed.  But  Frank  Underhill  is  too  much  of  an 
individual  to  conform  to  any  pattern  of  politics — 
even  one  to  which  he  might  contribute.  In  fact, 
while  rejecting  courses,  pursued  by  the  British, 
he  himself  has  been  held  in  thrall  by  the  spirit  of 
British  public  life,  by  the  calibre  of  statesmen 
Britain  at  her  best  has  produced,  by  the  ideas  they 
have  exchanged,  by  the  issues  they  have  faced. 
Whatever  it  is  about  Britain  that,  as  writer  and 
teacher,  has  fascinated  Frank  Underhill,  there  is 
here — love,  hate,  attraction  and  repulsion — a  pro- 
found involvement.  And  the  paradox  which  Toronto 
may  at  last  have  perceived  was  that  he  could  not 
strive  to  break  old  ties  without  forging  new  ones. 
Over  Commonwealth  affairs,  moreover,  the  British 
have  seen  the  light.  In  the  leadership  of  the  West, 
it  is  Americans  who  now  rule  the  roost  and  the 
United  States  is  where,  for  Mr.  Underhill,  unreason 
needs  most  to  be  exposed. 

There  are  still  lances  to  be  set,  dragons  abound. 
But  now  that  Frank  Underhill  has  undertaken  cre- 
ative labours  in  Laurier  House,  will  a  change  of 
scene  induce  another  change  of  emphasis?  When 
he  first  returned  from  the  prairies  to  Toronto  after 
World  War  I,  he  looked  to  Winnipeg,  to  John 
Dafoe,  the  presiding  genius  of  Canadian  liberal 
journalism,  as  embodiments  of  all  that  appeared 
most  hopeful  on  the  Canadian  horizon.  On  this 
score  indeed — if  truth  be  told — a  life-long  inferior- 
ity complex  was  implanted  by  Mr.  Underhill  among 
readers  and  students  whose  misfortune  it  was  to 
have  been  born  in  Toronto.  But  has  Winnipeg  lived 
up  to  its  moral  and  intellectual  promise?  Has 
Frank  Underhill  himself  lived  down  all  that?  And 
Toronto  itself — how,  in  what  it  stands  for,  does  it, 
after  three  decades,  shape  up?  Ottawa  he  can 
watch  as  one  who  is  on  the  spot,  Montreal  is  a 
close  neighbour.  The  nation's  material  growth  will 
not  impress  him  unless  accompanied  by  something 
else.  And  to  keep  an  eye  for  that  remains  his  task. 

C.  T.  Bissell 

Concluded 

aright  is  a  doctrine  taught  more  effectively  by 
example  than  by  precept,  and  his  students  can  see 
it  in  practice  when  they  observe  a  Dean  who  copes 
with  teaching,  administrative,  literary,  religious  and 
social  duties,  and  still  finds  time  for  high  fidelity 
records,  colour  photography  and  Scottish  country 
dancing. 

Academic  administration  is  an  enigma  both  to 


the  business  man  and  to  the  strict  academician.  It 
involves  a  constant  succession  of  compromises  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  possible,  a  need  for  swift 
decision,  and  a  readiness  to  exclude  details  and 
concentrate  on  general  policies — all  of  which  are 
outside  the  usual  orbit  of  the  meticulous  scholar. 
It  also  involves  a  deliberate  inefficiency,  the  eleva- 
tion of  personal  relationships  above  any  routine  or 
system — a  kind  of  anti-automation  complex — which 
is  repugnant  to  the  practical  man  of  affairs.  In  this 
field,  "C.T."  is  a  master.  Carleton  College  can 
have,  as  yet,  no  idea  how  fortunate  it  is  in  luring 
him  from  Toronto.  He  has  studied  the  procedures 
of  universities  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Australia,  and  he  is  familiar  with  the 
genus  professor  in  most  of  its  extant  species.  To 
policy-making  he  brings  a  broad  and  realistic  vision; 
to  the  practical  situations  of  every  day  he  brings  an 
imperturbable  good  humour.  He  enlivens  a  pon- 
derous conference,  a  weary  committee,  or  a  dull 
day  in  the  office,  with  raillery,  mimicry,  satire  and 
the  occasional  limerick. 

When  Dr.  Bissell  moves  to  Ottawa  in  July  with 
his  charming  wife  and  daughter,  he  will  break  a 
long  connection — hitherto  unbroken  except  for  the 
war — with  the  University  of  Toronto  and,  in  par- 
ticular, with  University  College.  In  the  centennial 
volume  entitled  "University  College — A  Portrait", 
which  he  edited,  he  referred  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
early  contributors  to  The  Varsity  in  terms  that 
might  well  be  used  of  himself;  "There  emerges  .  .  . 
a  sense  of  devotion  to  the  College  that  is  deep  and 
self-assured,  that  takes  itself  for  granted  and  does 
not  protest  too  much — a  subtle  but  durable  bond 
that  holds  together  those  who  live  and  work  to- 
gether in  a  common  purpose."  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  his  new  College  or  his  new  home  to  say 
that,  wherever  he  goes,  he  will  fulfil  the  motto  of 
University  College:  parum  claris  lucem  dare. 


SPRING  CONVOCATIONS,   1956 

Friday,  May  18th 

Guelph  Convocation:  B.S.A.,  D.V.M.  and  B.H.Sc. 

Tuesday,  May  22nd;  3:00  p.m. 

Graduation    Exercises,    Diploma    and    Certificate 

Courses 

Wednesday,  May  23rd;  2:30  p.m. 

B.A.Sc,  B.Paed.,  B.Ed.,  B.Sc.Phm. 

Thursday,  May  24th 

10:30  a.m.  B.A.  (General  Course) 

2:30    p.m.    B.A.     (Honour    Courses),    B.Com., 

B.Arch.,     B.H.Sc,     B.L.S.,     B.Sc.F.,     Mus.Bac, 

B  P.H.E.,  B.S.W.,  B.Sc.N. 

Friday,  May  25th;  2:45  p.m. 

Honorary    Degrees,    Graduate    Degrees,    D.D.S.. 

B.Sc.D. 

Friday,  June  15th;  3:00  p.m. 

Medical  Degrees  and  Graduate   Diplomas,   LL.B. 
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Carabin  Weekend 

Part  One  (continued 

should  be  representative  of  all  the  colleges  and 
faculties  and  thai  emphasis  should  he  placed  more 
upon  the  academic  and  cultural   aspects  of  the 

weekend.  The  committee,  headed  hy  Miss  Nanc\ 
Graham,  U.C.  '51  (Mrs.  Wm.  Ross),  and  Mr. 
Richard  Sadler.  Hi'.  '51  laid  the  groundwork  foi 
what  is  now  the  established  pattern  for  the  weekend 
activ  ities 

1  he  students  in  each  city  receive  the  others  as 
their  guests,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the)  are  as- 
signed students  from  similar  faculties  so  that  they 
ma\  attend  classes,  clinics  and  laboratories  to- 
gether. Each  year,  two  sessions  are  set  aside  for 
formal  discussion  on  some  chosen  topic.  Repre- 
sentatives from  each  University  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject and  then  it  is  continued  in  group  discussions. 
The  subject  receives  additional  treatment  informally 
in  the  midst  of  the  social  activities  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  Hart  House,  Caledon  Hills,  or  in  some 
other  rural  area  which  provides  the  opportunity 
for  square  dancing  and  singing.  In  Montreal,  the 
rural  area  is  always  the  Laurentians  and  the  dis- 
cussion begins  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  skiing!  Every 
opportunity  is  provided  for  experiences  which  will 
help  each  group  to  know  the  other  better  and  to 
see  at  close  range  the  varying  pattern  of  life  in  each 
province.  The  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  particu- 
larly beneficial  in  this  respect  and  each  group  looks 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  staying  with  a  family 
as  one  of  the  features  of  the  trip. 

From  1948  to  1956,  interest  in  the  Carabin- 
Varsity  weekend  has  grown  greatly  on  each  campus. 
Whereas  in  1949  students  were  asked  to  join  the 
group,  in  the  present  session  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students  applied  for  the  forty 
available  places.  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
weekend  now  functions  as  a  unit  of  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  and  is  given  the  wisdom 
and  guidance  of  Mr.  E.  A.  MacDonald  and  Warden 
Joseph  McCulley. 

Those  who  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the 
group  through  the  years  have  been  able  to  see 
developments  and  beneficial  results  in  many  ways. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  groups  have  been  brought 
closer  together,  realizing  that  they  have  much  in 
common  and  much  to  give  each  other.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  evolution  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  discussions.  In  the  earlier 
years  there  was  a  tendency  to  look  for  vastly  dif- 
ferent attitudes  on  all  questions.  Inevitably,  before 
the  weekends  were  over,  the  students  found  that 
the  differences  were  not  so  great,  and  where  they 
did  exist,  they  were  not  necessarily  barriers  to 
harmony.  Gradually,  the  emphasis  in  the  discussions 
was  changed  from  a  consideration  of  each  other's 
attitudes  on  various  questions  to  the  attitudes  of 
each  group  upon  a  common  subject.  This  was  a 
noteworthy  advance  and  was  received  with   great 


iction  in   all    in  the  present   year,  the  di 
cussion  in   foronto  dealt  with  the  subject  <>i  the 
Gordon   Commission   "The    Economic    Future   ol 
Canada     In  Montreal,  the    ubjeel  was  <>(  a  more 
general  nature  and  dealt  with  "Traditional  Culture 

and  its  Value  for   I  oila\ 

I  he   success  ol    the   weekends   has   been   due 

principally  to  the  interest,  enthusiasm  and  serious- 
ness ol  the  participants,  and  to  the  excellent  plan 

ning  and  organization  of  the  Committee.  The  co- 
chairman  for  the  present  year.  Miss  Donna  lough, 
ill  Victoria  and  Hugh  little.  III  Meds,  brought  the 
group  together  several  times  before  the  weekend 
activities  to  consider  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  enable  the  students  from  the 
Toronto  campus  to  know  each  other.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  numbers  of  the  group,  the  committee 
endeavours  to  select  those  who  will  be  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  University,  and  at  the  same  time, 
those  who  have  already  given  evidence  of  their 
interest  in  university  and  college  activities.  An 
effort  is  made  also  to  select  some  who  can  provide  a 
continuity  of  interest  from  year  to  year. 

The  careful  planning  and  organization  for  the 
Weekend  activities  has  served  another  purpose, 
and  that  is  the  fostering  of  a  greater  unity  between 
the  colleges  and  professional  faculties.  The  various 
meetings,  discussions,  sing-songs  and  the  train 
trips  provide  many  opportunities  for  discussion 
pertinent  to  the  Toronto  campus.  To  an  observer, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  students  themselves  are 
conscious  that  they  can  gain  a  great  deal  in  the 
midst  of  their  enjoyment.  For  many,  it  is  a  valuable 
experience.  Invariably,  at  the  close  of  the  weekend, 
the  students  will  mention  this  as  one  of  the  chief 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  participation. 

In  view  of  the  brief  history  of  the  exchange 
weekend,  it  is  difficult  to  make  accurate  predic- 
tions, but  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  Cara- 
bin-Varsity  Weekend  is  now  an  established  activity 
of  each  university.  The  reaction  this  year  of  the 
public  press  in  each  city  and  of  the  C.B.C.,  which 
televised  some  of  the  discussions  and  activities  in 
Montreal,  indicates  that  the  results  are  going  beyond 
the  campuses  of  the  universities.  If  succeeding  years 
can  solidify  the  work  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
we  may  justifiably  say  that  the  students  of  the  two 
universities  will  do  a  great  deal  for  the  development 
of  a  greater  cultural  unity  in  Canada — a  unity 
which  will  result  from  the  mutual  understanding  of 
the  values  of  the  other's  cultural  traditions. 

C.  J.  LAVERY,  C.S.B. 


Part  Two  (continued) 

way  to  gam  understanding  between  individuals.  It 
is  in  the  home  that  vou  see  people  in  their  natural 
surroundings  and  where  you  can  therefore  gain  the 
best  idea  of  how  they  live.  Certainly  those  of  us 
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from  Toronto  will  never  forget  the  impressive  hos- 
pitalit)  with  which  we  were  reeeived  by  the  families 
oJ  our  Montreal  friends.  It  is  interesting,  in  passing, 
to  note  how  quickly  friendships  were  renewed  on 
the  return  week-end  in  February  in  Montreal.  This 
proved  what  a  true  entente  was  effected  in  Toronto 
in  December. 

Outside  the  University  sphere  more  and  more 
interest  is  being  shown  in  this  exchange  as  a  means 
of  establishing  better  inter-provincial  relations. 
Various  commercial  interests,  newspapers  and  civic 
groups  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  week- 
ends. 

The  systems  of  education  in  the  two  provinces 
are  very  different  and  it  is  important  that  those 
brought  up  under  each  system  should  understand 
the  other.  I  would  hope  that  many  more  people 
than  in  the  past  would  consider  taking  advantage 
of  the  rapidly  rising  standards  of  the  three  French- 
speaking  Universities  of  Canada — Laval,  Montreal 
and  Ottawa.  Surely  no  one  who  wishes  to  enter 
the  national  public  service  can  feel  that  he  will  be 
able  to  represent  Canada  if  he  has  not  gained  some 
experience  outside  his  own  region  and  especially 
with  the  other  main  language  group.  As  a  result  of 
their  part  in  the  Carabin  group,  several  students 
are  now  proposing  to  start  a  project  whereby  forty 
or  fifty  men  from  the  French-speaking  Universities 
and  the  same  number  from  the  English-speaking 
Universities  can  live  and  work  together  in  some 
industrial  or  agricultural  centre  over  the  summer 
holidays.  Ideas  of  this  sort,  though  still  in  their 
embryonic  form  are  evidence  of  the  impact  of  the 
Carabin  exchange  on  those  who  have  participated 
in  it. 

I  feel  that  some  explanation  should  be  attempted 
to  justify  our  contention  that  this  week-end  is 
immeasurably  more  valuable  than  all  others  of  any 
type — especially  the  football  week-ends.  One  can- 
not fail  to  remark  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time 
of  a  football  week-end  could  just  as  well  be  spent 
in  one's  own  city,  on  one's  own  campus.  This  can 
never  be  said  of  the  Carabin  week-end.  I  would 
attempt  to  speak  for  all  the  participants  of  the 
exchange  in  saying  that  the  outstanding  element 
was  the  occasion  provided  for  an  intimate  experi- 
ence in  a  new  way  of  living.  Obvious  as  it  may  be, 
pleasant  differences  attract  and  therefore  we  quickly 
find  a  great  deal  that  is  very  appealing  and  of  deep 
interest  in  this  exchange. 

I  have  purposely  stressed  only  a  few  general 
points  concerning  the  Carabin  week-ends.  I  must 
add  something  which  is  often  overlooked  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  it  is  so  well  handled.  I  refer 
to  the  general  organization.  It  is  impossible  to 
thank  adequately  Father  Lavery,  Donna  Lough, 
Hugh  Little  and  the  Toronto  Committee;  and  Pere 
Gregoire,  Helene  Rousseau,  Michel  Gerin-Lajoie 
and  the  Montreal  Committee  for  their  magnificent 
job.  I  can  only  hope  that  worry  over  administrative 


matters  did  not  detract  too  greatly  from  their  enjoy- 
ment. 

Viewing  the  week-end  in  retrospect,  I  am  sure 
that  the  majority  of  the  participants  would  agree 
that  there  is  no  more  worthwhile  activity  on  the  To- 
ronto campus.  For  those  of  us  who  expect  to  gradu- 
ate in  June,  the  memories  of  it  will  point  to  a 
landmark   in   our  university  life. 

H.  B.  M.  BEST 


Harriet  Thompson 

Continued 

Harriet  is  no  suffragette.  She  believes  in  the 
ability  of  women  to  cope  with  careers  well  away 
from  the  kitchen,  but  she  sees  no  reason  why  this 
should  conflict  with  their  femininity.  She  feels  that 
the  best  way  to  do  away  with  the  remaining 
prejudices  over  the  position  of  women  in  public  life 
is  to  ignore  them.  Hence  she  sees  the  Women's 
Union  not  as  a  belligerent  imitation  of  the  mascu- 
line sanctum,  but  as  a  much-needed  means  to  pro- 
vide the  women  in  Cambridge  with  the  many 
advantages  which  the  men  derive  from  their  Union 
— "a  place  to  meet  for  coffee  and  talk". 

The  reaction  to  this  innovation  has  been  a  loud 
mixture  of  derision  and  applause.  Many  women, 
voicing  the  fashionable  "I  never  asked  to  be 
emancipated"  attitude,  have  murmured  against  it 
as  another  instance  of  aggressive  and  ill-timed 
feminism.  President  Crichton-Miller  of  the  Men's 
Union  seemed  to  voice  the  general  sentiment  of 
his  sex  when  he  was  quoted:  "Of  course,  officially, 
we  don't  know  the  women  exist."  But  the  Cam- 
bridge Varsity,  with  an  admirable  blend  of  prudence 
and  foresight,  observed  that  "it  may  well  become 
an  important  feature  of  Cambridge  life." 

Cambridge  will  remember  Harriet,  too,  as  that 
female  revolutionary,  the  first  woman  undergradu- 
ate ever  to  speak  at  the  Presidential  Debate  of  the 
Cambridge  Union  Society.  Representing  her 
fledgling  Union,  Harriet  found  herself  confronting 
the  venerable — and  formidable — presidents  of  the 
unions  of  Oxford,  Edinburgh  and  London.  Parts 
of  her  historic  denial  that  "University  Education  is 
a  myth"  were  broadcast  by  the  BBC. 

Dramatically,  Harriet  has  won  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  Cambridge  Mummers.  Playing  the 
lead  in  Christopher  Fry's  The  Lady's  Not  For 
Burning,  she  toured  the  West  Country  last  summer 
with  the  production. 

Most  of  Harriet's  touring  has  been  of  an  unusual 
nature,  and  as  a  travelling  companion,  she  has  been 
described  as  "good  as  a  Baedeker".  When  she  is 
not  looking  out  from  behind  the  footlights,  she  can 
usually  be  found  perched  on  the  seat  of  Betsy,  her 
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li  li.is  been  said  "If  you  are  too  busy  to  pray,  you 
are  too  busy."  In  the  centre  of  Hart  House  -which 
is  itsell  (lie  principal  centre  of  undergraduate  life 
at  Toronto,  there  is  a  small  chapel.  It  seats  thirty 
people.  It  is  Christian  in  intention  and  purpose 
It  in  a  quiet  retreat  for  prayer  and  meditation,  a 
refuge  from  a  teeming  university  seeking  knowl- 
edge. Daily  services  are  held  there,  conducted  by 
student  representatives  of  such  groups  as  the  Stu- 
dent Christian  Movement,  the  Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship,  the  Canterbury  Club,  the  Presbyterian 
Fellowship  and  the  Lutheran  Student  Association 
Every  Thursday  morning  at  eight  o'clock  there  is 
a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  to  which  staff 
and  students  are  invited.  Marriages  and  baptisms 
are  included  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  chapel. 
Anyone  connected  with  the  University  may  avail 
himself  of  this  special  opportunity  to  link  himself 
and  his  family  with  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  Reverend  James  Cunningham  is  Chaplain 
to  Hart  House.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wycliffe  and 
Oxford.  He  is  an  Anglican  but  his  ministry  is 
directed  to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
It  is  not  his  job  to  proselytize.  His  special  re- 
sponsibility is  to  remind  those  who  have  a  dif- 
ferent   background    of   faith    that    they    too    have 


spiritual  and  moral  obligations  which  command  the 
best  that  is  in  them.  If  proof  were  needed  of  this 
it  would  be  found  in  the  University  religious  spr- 
uces which  are  held  in  the  (ireat  Hall  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  month.  These  are  not  exercises  in 
syncretism.  They  stem  from  an  acceptance  of  the 
maxim  that  what  a  man  believes  determines  the 
kind  of  man  he  is:  they  are  concrete  evidence  of 
the  desire  of  James  Cunningham  to  ally  himself 
with  representatives  of  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  bodies  on  the  campus  in  an  effort 
to  challenge  the  widest  possible  range  of  students 
with  the  claims  of  religion. 

In  this  way  Hart  House,  through  its  chapel  and 
its  chaplain,  is  performing  a  task  which  is  unsung 
and  largely  unseen.  But  it  is  not  a  thankless  task: 
it  is  appreciated.  There  are  men  and  women  at  the 
University  who  share  with  the  founders  of  the 
House  a  personal  conviction  of  the  primacy  and 
importance  of  religious  faith  in  the  life  of  Man. 


Harriet  Thompson 

Concluded 

trusty  Vespa  of  Roman  Holiday  fame.  Betsy  ap- 
pears to  be  an  individual  of  much  character  and 
endurance,  and  has  accompanied  Harriet  on  numer- 
ous jaunts  about  the  countryside  and  the  Continent. 
But  more  often  she  is  puttering  purposefully  down 
Huntington  Road.  From  her  back  bumper,  many 
extensive  tours  of  Cambridge  have  been  enjoyed. 

The  furthest  of  Betsy's  wanderings  brought  Har- 
riet to  Norway,  where  she  joined  some  geological 
students  in  a  field  expedition  to  measure  the  move- 
ment of  certain  glaciers.  Officially,  Harriet  was 
present  in  the  capacity  of  "observer".  But  on  the 
first  day  out.  she  tramped  for  two  and  a  half  hours 
over  the  snow  to  reach  the  work  site — and  then 
sent  back  for  more  paraffin.  Any  observation 
she  might  have  done  that  day  was  strictly  of  an 
unofficial  nature. 

Harriet's  own  field  of  research  is  theoretical 
physics.  At  Toronto,  her  standing  in  Honour 
Mathematics  and  Physics  was  "I.  1."  She  has 
found  Cambridge  "a  mecca  of  nuclear  physics", 
and  hopes  to  return  for  another  three  years  to 
obtain  her  Ph.D. 

In  most  respects,  Harriet's  career  at  Cambridge 


has  been  a  development  of  her  achievements  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Toronto.  Apart  from  her  academic 
distinction  and  her  many  scholarships,  Harriet's 
oratorical  talents  won  her  a  tour  of  various  Ameri- 
can universities — and  one-half  of  the  Portia  Trophy 
Prize  for  Debating.  She  took  the  lead  in  several 
Hart  House  and  University  College  plays,  and  was 
President  of  the  Players'  Guild.  And  with  the 
John  H.  Moss  Memorial  Scholarship,  she  was 
chosen  as  the  most  outstanding  graduate  of  1954. 

Harriets  talents  developed  from  an  early  age. 
She  wrote  her  first  scenario  at  seven,  and  at  about 
the  same  time,  she  was  debating  the  relative  merits 
of  becoming  "a  scientist,  or  just  a  plain  old  pro- 
fessor". To  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  her 
intelligence,  she  took  up  "ordinary  things",  and 
became  a  proficient  seamstress  and  an  excellent 
cook. 

One  of  her  greatest  loves — apart  from  Betsy — is 
sailing,  and  she  hopes  to  be  "having  a  go  at  it" 
this  spring  in  the  Norfolk  Broads. 

Harriet  is  a  bright,  cheery  girl,  whose  most 
likely  characteristic  would  probably  be  the  keen- 
ness and  diversity  of  her  interests.  She  popped  back 
into  print  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Betsy  was  fined 
a  pound  for  parking  in  a  forbidden  lane:  and  we 
have  a  feeling  that  Cambridge  has  not  heard  the 
last  of  this  rather  remarkable   graduate  of  ours. 
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Towards  the  end  of  February,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Athletic  Association  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  A.  Dalton  White  to  the  position  of 
head  football  coach.  John  Kennedy,  present  coach 
of  the  Varsity  hockey  team,  and  John  McManus, 
current  basketball  coach,  were  named  as  his  as- 
sistants. The  move  did  not  really  come  as  a  great 
surprise,  for  White's  talents  and  his  invaluable  aid 
to  former  coach  Bob  Masterson,  have  been  gener- 
ally recognized  over  the  past  five  years. 

What  most  people  do  not  realize  is  that  White, 
Kennedy,  and  McManus  are  all  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  all  have 
spent  some  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, and  all  are  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

White  came  to  this  university  in  1935,  and 
graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  1938.  He  went  on  to  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  where  his  interest 
in  coaching  football  was  first  aroused.  In  1940  he 
was  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  of  Port  Colborne 
High  School,  where  he  undertook  to  coach  the 
football  team.  His  initial  attempt  was  eminently 
successful,  for  Port  Colborne  lost  only  two  games 
in  two  years,  and  in  1941  the  team  went  on  to 
win  the  Central  Ontario  High  School  football 
championship.  In  1942  White  moved  to  Toronto, 
where  he  taught  for  five  years  at  Western  Technical 
School,  at  the  same  time  coaching  football,  basket- 
ball, and  track.  In  1947  he  was  employed  by  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education  as  a  school 
inspector  for  Physical  and  Health  Education,  a  post 
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A.  D.  White,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

Canadian  Coach 


which  he  held  for  five  years.  In  1951  White  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  Toronto  as  an  assistant 
professor  in  P.  and  H.E.  There  he  still  remains. 
During  this  time,  in  addition  to  his  academic  duties, 
he  has  shared  the  responsibilities  of  assistant  foot- 
ball coach  with  John  Kennedy,  and  has  worked 
under  Masterson  on  the  basketball  team. 

White  has  no  great  name  to  back  him  up  in  his 
coming  endeavours.  Far  from  ever  having  been  a 
great  football  star,  he  has  never  played  the  game 
competitively  in  his  life.  He  matriculated  from 
Grade  1 3  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  that  time  he  was 
too  young  and  too  small  to  play  football  at  high 
school,  and  when  he  reached  university,  he  dis- 
covered that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  this  pre- 
vented him  from  playing  there.  Instead,  he  became 
an  outstanding  lacrosse  player. 

The  new  coach  is  careful  to  emphasize  that  the 
relations  between  himself,  Kennedy,  and  McManus 
will  be  more  than  simply  those  between  a  coach 
and  his  assistants.  Since  1951,  he  and  Kennedy 
have  shared  the  duties  of  assistant  coach,  and  of 
necessity  share  a  common  knowledge  of  the  back- 
ground that  Masterson  has  left  behind  him.  The 
three  of  them  will  be  working  together  as  a  unit, 
and  should  the  coaching  techniques  of  basketball 
and  hockey  be  added  to  those  of  football,  we  should 
see  some  interesting  games  at  Varsity  Stadium  next 
year.  A.D.'s  appointment  represents  something 
more  than  just  the  local  boy  making  good.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  uncommon  for  a  man  to  become  a 
football  coach  without  ever  having  played  the 
game;  many  colleges  in  the  United  States  boast 
such  men.  But  it  is  unusual  that  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor should  assume  the  arduous  duties  of  head 
coach  while  retaining  his  professorial  responsibili- 
ties. The  same  goes  for  Kennedy  and  McManus. 
The  first  consideration  of  the  triumvirate  will  be 
for  the  success  of  the  football  team,  but  they  will 
all  be  carrying  on  their  academic  work  as  well.  In 
other  words,  these  men  have  not  been  charged 
simply  with  the  responsibility  of  drilling  a  team  to 
a  championship.  And  they  will  be  bringing  to  their 
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it  is  gradually  amortizing  the  cost  of  the  addition 
against  stadium  revenues,  In  the  same  Fashion,  it 

is  proposing  to  spend  more  than  $100,000  this 
summer  for  the  installation  of  floodlights  at  the 
Stadium  to  permit  night  football  games  in  the  early 
pari  of  the  season  and  thus — it  is  hoped — obtain 
greater  crowds,  greater  revenues  and  speedier 
amortization  of  the  total  capital  outlay.  The  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  is  also  a  separate 
organization  whose  activities  are  financed  almost 
entirely  by  the  student  fees.  It  is  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  student  body  and  its  most  widely 
known  activities  are  the  publication  of  the  student 
handbook,  the  Torontonensis  and,  of  course,  The 
VarsitJ  which  this  year  celebrated  its  75th  anni- 
versary. 

A  further  item  which,  although  not  an  actual  fee 
payable  to  the  University  is  nevertheless  an  unavoid- 
able item  of  expense  to  the  student,  is  the  cost  of 
books  and  special  equipment  such  as  microscopes, 
stethoscopes  and,  of  course,  slide  rules.  For  the 
average  Arts  student,  this  is  not  a  major  item  of 
cost,  averaging  less  than  $50  per  year.  A  budding 
engineer  will  probably  pay  $100  in  each  of  his  four 
years,  an  embryo  medico  is  likely  to  average  $125 
or  more  during  his  six  University  years  and  a  dental 
student,  over  a  six  year  span  will  spend  slightly 
more  than  $1,000  for  books  and  instruments. 

Much  the  largest  portion  of  the  total  amount 
payable  to  the  University  by  an  undergraduate 
student  is  his  annual  academic  or  course  fee  which 
varies  between  $300  and  $500  and  averages  ap- 
proximately $350  per  student.  Where  does  this 
money  go?  What  items  of  cost  does  it  cover?  Actu- 
ally, it  does  not  pay  much  more  than  half  of  the 
remuneration  of  the  professors  and  other  academic 
staff  members  who  provide  his  instruction! 

Before  quoting  actual  figures  it  is  necessary  to 
state  the  qualifications  to  which  they  are  subject. 
The  exact  information  desirable  for  such  a  presenta- 
tion as  this  is  quite  different  from  what  is  accumu- 
lated for  the  University's  normal  purposes  and 
accordingly  the  figures  we  want  simply  are  not 
available.  Hence  a  series  of  assumptions  and  esti- 
mates:— 

( 1 )  In  most  cases  land  and  buildings  have  been 
provided  as  outright  gifts,  by  special  capital  grants 
or  from  funds  contributed  by  Alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  University;  neither  any  portion  of 
their  original  cost  nor  any  provision  for  their  re- 
placement is  included  in  the  figures  submitted  or 
in  the  University's  normal  operating  statements. 
Buildings  and  contents  are  insured  for  more  than 
$80,000,000. 

(2)  There  is  considerable  variation  between  the 
fees  charged  for  various  courses  as  indeed  there  is 
between  the  costs  of  operating  those  courses.  The 
figures  submitted  are  on  the  basis  of  averages  and 


are  valid  onlj  m  related  to  the  I  Diversity  as  ■  whole 

i.ithei    than   to  am    individual   faculty  or  course. 

(3)  In  some  courses,  use  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  is  a  highly  impoit.mt  lactor,  but  for  many 
students  the  Museum  is  not  an  essential  portion  of 
the  University.  I  or  sake  of  greater  accuracy  the 
total  cost  of  operating  the  Museum  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  figures  shown  and  a  like  amount 
has  been  deducted  from  the  Government  grants 
received.  Similarly,  the  presence  in  the  University 
of  many  sponsored  research  projects  is  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  the  training  in  such  courses  as  medicine 
and  engineering  and  particularly  for  students  doing 
postgraduate  work.  Nevertheless,  it  is  considered 
more  accurate  to  omit  entirely  the  cost  of  sponsored 
research  and  the  related  special  income  than  to 
include  them  in  the  cost  and  revenue  figures. 

(4)  In  arriving  at  the  following  figures  revenues 
and  expenses  of  the  federated  universities  and  col- 
leges— Victoria,  Trinity,  St.  Michael's  and  Em- 
manuel— have  been  omitted  entirely.  The  figures 
submitted  do,  however,  include  the  costs  incurred 
by  the  University  through  its  Faculty  of  Arts  for 
the  instruction  given  to  Arts  students  from  Victoria, 
Trinity  and  St.  Michael's  and  the  offsetting  revenues 
received  from  them  or  on  their  behalf. 

On  the  basis  of  these  various  assumptions  and 
qualifications  figures  have  been  collected  to  show 
the  total  cost  of  providing  an  average  student  with 
his  academic  training  and  to  show  also  what  reve- 
nues are  required  each  year  to  permit  the  University 
to  balance  its  operating  budget.  These  figures  have 
then  been  translated  into  a  table  which  shows  the 
relative  amount  of  each  of  the  other  principal  items 
of  expense  and  revenue  for  each  $1  paid  by  our 
average  student  in  the  form  of  academic  fees. 

REVENUES 

The  basis  of  other  figures  in  this  table  is  a 
payment  by  the  student  of  an  academic 
fee  of  $100 

Income  from  endowments  or  special  grants 
and  available  for  general  operating  pur- 
poses (as  distinct  from  "scholarships") 
provides  -22 

Grants  from  Provincial  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments yield  1-51 

$2.73 


OPERATING  COSTS 

Salaries  and  pensions,  for  members  of  the 

academic  staffs  cost  $1.84 

Other    academic    expenses,    materials    and 

supplies  total  -29 

Administration  costs  .12 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  property  and 
buildings,  including  heat,  light,  cleaning, 
repairs  etc.,  are  limited  to  .48 

$2.73 
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Most  students  will  readily  admit  that  the  Univer- 
sity needs  to  spend  much  larger  sums  of  money 
on  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  its  buildings 
—with  emphasis  on  more  adequate  lighting,  heat 
control  and  ventilation.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  aware  that  members  of  the 
academic  staff  receive  salaries  lower  than  those 
offered  by  commerce  and  industry  and  that  many 
of.  them  are  receiving  tempting  offers  either  from 
such  quarters  or  from  universities  in  the  United 
States.  Happily,  a  great  many  of  the  staff  members 
are  so  devoted  to  their  academic  work  that  they 
have  not  heeded  these  worldly  temptations,  but  the 
situation  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  and 
ways  must  be  found  of  eliminating  these  differ- 
entials. 

On  the  income  side,  where  can  additional  money 
be  found  to  cover  the  necessary  added  costs?  In 
recent  months  the  need  of  greater  support  from 
commerce  and  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
both  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  on 
the  other  has  received  belated  recognition  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  help  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  same  recognition  will  be  more 
generally  accorded  to  the  appeal  which  is  being 
made  to  graduates  through  the  Alumni  Fund. 

And  what  about  academic  fees?  Whether  these 
are  met  from  scholarships  or  bursaries,  the  stu- 
dent's own  earnings  or  from  a  parental  pocketbook, 
it  seems  inevitable  that  these  too  must  share  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  a  university  education. 

In  a  Strange  Land 

Concluded 

aims  of  the  national  office  are  impressive  ones;  it 
offers  service  to  the  overseas  students  here  now;  it 
seeks  "to  awaken  the  Canadian  public  to  the  needs 
and  opportunities  ...  of  developing  international 
education  in  Canada." 

The  Toronto  office  of  F.R.O.S.,  with  its  staff  of 
three,  is  the  largest  of  the  local  organizations.  In 
Vancouver,  Ottawa  and  Winnipeg,  the  work  is 
carried  out  by  a  single  part-time  director,  and  the 
other  15  branches  are  staffed  by  volunteers.  The 
national  office — at  45  St.  George  St.,  in  Toronto 
— maintains  the  link  among  these  various  branches, 
and  does  the  overseas  correspondence  advising 
students  from  abroad. 

'Actually",  said  Mrs.  R.  G.  Riddell,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Toronto  office,  known  to  one  and 
all  as  Kay,  "we  are  a  clearing  house  for  all  sorts 
of  information  and  activity."  The  International 
Students'  Organization  was  described  by  one  stu- 
dent as  "the  social  side  of  F.R.O.S."  The  West 
Indian  Students'  Association,  the  Friends  of  India, 
the  Chinese  Varsity  Club,  and  the  Host  Committee 
of  the  Students'  Administrative  Council — all  these 
are  centralized  at  the  F.R.O.S.  rooms.  "We're  not 


a  club  ourselves,""  another  student  explained, 
"We're  just  a  mother  hen  to  any  stray  international 
clubs  that  wander  by." 

Students  drop  into  the  office  to  pick  up  their 
copies  of  the  daily  Indiagram,  the  Pakistan  News 
or  the  Jamaica  Gleaner.  Various  organizations — 
such  as  SCM,  WUS,  IRC— make  liberal  use  of  the 
bulletin  board.  If  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  needs  someone  to  translate  a  Greek 
letter,  they  call  upon  F.R.O.S.  Anything,  in  fact, 
of  an  international  flavour  on  the  campus  is  bound 
to  have  emanated  from  F.R.O.S.  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Like  everything  else,  F.R.O.S.  had  its  humble 
beginnings.  Its  first  home — in  1950 — was  the  old 
SCM  room  in  the  Household  Science  Building. 
The  single  room  office  measured  twelve  by  sixteen 
feet,  and  could  accommodate  four  people  simul- 
taneously. It  had  one  borrowed  chair,  one  stolen 
chair,  a  stolen  desk — and  Kay.  "It  was  there  that 
the  coffee-and-lunch  discussions  began,"  Mrs. 
Riddell  recalls.  "In  fact,  it  was  there  that  we 
drummed  up  the  whole  business". 

Before  long,  F.R.O.S.  moved  into  a  spacious, 
airy  room  at  67  St.  George.  Hardly  had  they  settled 
themselves,  when  the  building  was  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  new  Men's  Residence.  This 
time  U.C.  took  them  in,  among  the  pillars  of  the 
old  SAC.  room — 113 — in  the  basement  of  the 
college.  "But  there  was  no  plug  for  the  coffee 
there." 

A  vagabond,  F.R.O.S.  found  its  next  home  at 
45  St.  George,  in  a  second  floor  room  that  had 
plenty  of  plugs  and  view  of  the  street.  The  furniture 
at  this  point  consisted  mainly  of  office  cast-offs. 
But  the  flocks  of  students  who  dropped  in  for 
coffee  and  conversation  were  anything  but  hand- 
me-downs. 

The  last  grand  exodus,  thanks  to  a  generous 
President  Smith,  was  to  the  third  floor  of  45  St. 
George — to  the  entire  third  floor,  consisting  of 
office  (1),  common  rooms  (2),  "kitchen"  (1), 
"consultation  room"  (1),  student  committee  room 
( 1 )  and  cubbyhole  ( 1 ) .  To  match  this  unparalleled 
magnificance,  F.R.O.S.  acquired  its  first  new  furni- 
ture, and  several  months  ago,  it  had  its  largest 
common  room  completely  done  over.  "For  the 
first  time",  Kay  reported  exultantly,  "we  gave  some 
furniture  away!" 

Among  the  unprecedented  advantages  of  the 
bright  and  charming  new  quarters  was  the  chance 
to  make  a  real  kitchenette.  The  walls  between 
three  connecting  closets  were  knocked  in,  and  the 
indispensable  electric  plug  provided.  A  West 
Indian  scraped  the  sides,  a  Yugoslavian  medical 
student  prepared  the  ceiling,  and  lined  the  walls 
with  a  cheerful  chicken  wall  paper,  and  a  crew  of 
ten  painted  the  pale  green  woodwork  and  doors. 
The  red  linoleum  for  the  floors  is  yet  to  come, 
but  that  communal  pot  of  coffee  has  never  yet  been 
brewed  in  such  impressive  surroundings. 
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Everything  in  F.R.O.S.  is  ol  charitable  origin. 
The  none)  for  the  "chicken-coop"  was  raised  by 
i  group  oi  women  from  a  I  awrence  I'.nk  church. 
The  record  player  ami  typewriter  were  given  bj 
iii  ■  Rotarj  Club.  And  the  magnificent  travel  posters 
thai  line  the  walls  keep  coming  from  the  students 

themselves.  A  new  book  on  Noiwav  was  the  recent 
gift  ot  a  Norwegian  student,  and  it  was  added  to 
the  slim  but  struggling  international  collection,  in 
hopes  that  the  library  soon  will  flourish.  I  lie  ne\t 
addition  will  be  a  handsome  set  of  bookcases, 
purchased  with  the  payment  one  Indian  student 
received   for   appearing   on   a   television    program. 

The  funds  on  which  F.R.O.S.  functions  come 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  About  a  fifth  of  the 
budget,  or  $1,000,  is  represented  by  the  University 
with  its  donation  of  the  third  floor.  From  the  re- 
maining money,  come  the  salaries  of  the  staff  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  equipment.  Of  this,  roughly 
a  third  is  given  by  churches  and  service  clubs, 
another  third  by  industry  and  alumni,  and  the 
biggest  third  by  private  donations  which  average 
$5.00  apiece.  The  coffee  is  financed  from  a  jar  in 
the  chicken-coop. 

"Our  biggest  problem,"  Kay  admitted,  "is  to 
find  Canadians  who  are  interested  in  meeting 
foreign  students" — especially  men,  since  four-fifths 
of  our  overseas  population  is  male.  "There  seems 
to  be  a  general  unawareness  on  the  campus  of  their 
existence — not  a  lack  of  interest  so  much  as  the 
lack  of  an  occasion  to  get  to  know  them.  But 
Canadians  are  more  than  welcome  here". 

"The  heart  of  F.R.O.S.  is  its  spontaneity,"  said 
David  Taylor,  the  graduate  student  assistant  for 
this  year.  F.R.O.S.  does  frequently  have  a  Sunday 
tea  or  an  Open  House,  and  it  does  arrange  for 
foreign  students  to  be  entertained  in  private  homes. 
But  its  emphasis  on  campus  is  primarily  on  con- 
versation and  the  fluid  exchange  of  ideas;  for  most 


oi  the  students,  I  R.O.S    is   i  favourite  place  to 
drop  in  for  a  cup  ot  coffee. 

"Wc  try  to  avoid  die  deplorable  characteristics 
and  general  superficiality  of  a  welcoming  com- 
mittee .  David  explained  If  the  student  seems 
interested,  we  will  steer  him  into  campus  activities 
— but  unless  this  interest  is  spontaneous,  the  en- 
couragement would  be  absurd."  One  such  instance 
occurred  recently  when  a  group  of  students  asked 
to  see  the  production  of  a  C.B.C.  television  show, 
and  dropped  in  to  watch  Wayne  and  Schuster.  An- 
other suggestion  was  a  trip  to  the  Christie  Biscuit 
factory — "which  was  most  certainly  drcir  idea". 

The  only  long-term  project  of  F.R.O.S.— and 
the  most  successful  of  the  year — Is  the  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  discussions,  arranged  by  a 
student  steering  committee  and  chaired  by  Mr. 
Taylor.  In  the  fall  term,  the  discussion  hinged  on 
whether  or  not  the  Canadian  as  such  exists,  and 
what  differentiates  him  from  other  races.  The 
major  divisions  of  opinion  fell  into  East  vs  West, 
and  the  Continent  vs  America.  After  Christmas 
the  topic  was,  "Has  our  generation  lost  its  ideal- 
ism?" 

The  discussions — with  a  scattering  of  Canadians 
— provoked  an  exceptional  interest  and  enthusiasm 
from  the  students.  From  the  average  group  of  forty 
participants  "some  very  sound  and  deep  observa- 
tions were  made,"  Mr.  Taylor  felt.  "The  group 
certainly  seems  to  me  to  have  a  more  mature 
attitude  towards  world  problems — and  philosophical 
ones — than  any  other  in  the  University." 

More  mature  or  not,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
unique.  When  students  of  about  30  different 
nationalities — and  every  different  faculty  of  the 
Un'i'ersity — can  settle  down  to  an  intelligent  in- 
vestigation of  something  like  Absolute  Truth,  it 
would  seem  to  be  safe  to  say  that  Friendly  Relations 
had  most  certainly  been  established. 


A.  D.  White 
Concluded 

task  not  only  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  teacher 
but,  as  well,  the  feeling  for  the  university  which 
comes  from  being  part  of  the  University  family. 
No  great  playing  or  coaching  reputations  will  be 
at  stake.  This  can  mean  a  great  deal.  It  can  mean 
that  Varsity  senior  football  will  forgo  its  relative 
isolation  and  become  once  again  an  integral  part 
of  University  life. 

That  the  team  will  play  good  football  in  1956 
can  be  assumed  both  from  the  Masterson  legacy 
and  from  the  records  of  the  three  coaches.  That  it 
will  be  a  successful  team,  we  hope.  But  whether  it 
brings  back  the  Yates  Cup  next  year  or  not,  the 
unique  qualifications  of  the  coaching  triumvirate 
can  do  much  for  intercollegiate  football  and  for 
amateur  sport.  They  will  not  let  us  down. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Classes  of  l's  and  6's  are  the  special  reunion 
years  in  the  1956  celebrations. 

The  Founder's  Day  luncheon  will  be  held  in  the 
Howard  Ferguson  Dining  Hall  at  12.30  p.m.  on 
Friday,  April  20th.  Speaker:  Dr.  C.  T.  Bissell:  his 
subject,  "The  College  and  The  Ivory  Tower." 
Tickets  should  be  purchased  early  at  Room  2, 
University  College,  WA  2-0601. 

The  Reunion  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  same 
place  on  Friday,  May  25th  at  6.30  p.m.  The 
speaker,  Her  Honour  Judge  Helen  Kinnear. 

The  U.C.  Alumnae  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  dinner  and  meeting  in  West  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day, April  12th:  its  garden  party  on  Wednesday, 
May  23rd,  in  Whitney  Hall  Quadrangle.  Particulars 
and  reservations  from  Mrs.  Campbell,  WA  2-0601. 
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VARSITY  PEOPLE 


Cowan 

Assistant 
Warden 


High  Table  in  the  Great  Hall  is  a  frequent  rendezvous  for  the  men 
behind  the  Hart  House  scene.  Student  officers,  stewards  and  committee 
men,  pro-consuls  of  the  genus  warden,  guests  and  privileged  habitues 
from  office  and  lecture  hall  gravitate  with  no  particular  regard  for  time 
or  method  to  this  singularly  agreeable  source  of  refreshment  and  con- 
versation. One  may  nearly  always  count  on  meeting  Ray  Cowan  there. 
He  is  generally  among  the  earlier  arrivals  and  he  is  often  among  the  last  to 
leave.  As  he  reaches  for  one  of  the  comfortable  Jacobean  chairs  along 
the  south  side  of  the  table  he  casts  a  proprietary  eye  over  the  attendance. 
He  is  quick  to  recognize  a  visitor  and  to  assure  himself  that  proper 
introductions  have  been  made.  He  is  a  host  par  excellence  and  his 
power  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence  is  a  swift  solvent  of  protocol.  Ray 
Cowan  smokes  a  pipe,  and  when,  in  keeping  with  the  local  "do  it  your- 
self" rule  for  the  disposal  of  cups  and  plates,  he  has  made  a  neat  pile 
in  front  of  him,  he  is  apt  to  pull  out  a  gnarled  briar,  swing  an  arm  over 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  entertain  his  neighbours  in  a  fashion  all  his 
own. 

Mr.  Cowan  is  assistant  warden.  A  refinement  of  terminology  in  the 
interests  of  the  administrative  chart  has  awarded  him  this  title  in  ex- 
change for  his  former  title  of  "comptroller".  Ray  came  to  Hart  House 
on  what  he  calls  a  fluke  for  a  five-month  term.  That  was  thirty  years 
ago.  He  came  in  1927  when  Roy  Gilley,  then  comptroller,  was  sidelined 
for  an  operation.  He  stayed  on  as  Mr.  Gilley's  assistant  and  succeeded 
the  latter  when  Mr.  Gilley  took  charge  of  the  Ajax  development.  Thus 
Ray  has  served  under  three  wardens,  and  was,  for  a  short  time  after 
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George  L.  Court,  D.F.C.,  M.Com.,  C.A.,  was  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  University  in  June  last  to  succeed  A.  G.  Rankin  who  has  moved  to 
British  Columbia  as  Vice-President  (Finance)  of  B.C.  Forest  Products. 

Mr.  Court,  who,  before  the  war,  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  Bursar's 
office,  returned  to  the  University  in  1945  after  eleven  months  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  He  served  with  51  Squadron  R.A.F.  Bomber  Com- 
mand, on  special  detachment  with  Coastal  Command  doing  anti-sub- 
marine patrols  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  finally  with  Canadian 
Pathfinder  Squadron  405  when  he  was  shot  down  over  France. 

After  graduating  from  Victoria  College  with  a  B.Com.  in  1935,  Mr. 
Court  joined  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  remaining  with  that  firm  until 
he  joined  the  University  staff  in  1939.  On  his  return  in  1945  he  became 
deputy  bursar  at  Ajax,  and  then  moved  steadily  up  to  his  present 
position  through  appointments  as  assistant  to  the  comptroller,  chief 
accountant,  and  assistant  comptroller.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Miller,  V  '41,  and  has  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Kingsway-Lambton  United  Church. 
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January  14,  1956,  marked  an  interesting  anniversary  in  the  varied  life 
and  career  of  J.  Royland  (iilley.  On  a  stoinn  day  ten  yean  before,  lie 
saw  the  realization  OJ  I  fanciful  conception,  a  miniature  Uni\crsit\  of 
Toronto — complete  with  football.  Hart  House  and  the  Vanity  trans- 
planted beyond  the  limits  of  Oueen's  Park  and  the  city  to  Ajax. 

The  hasty  transformation  of  B  wartime  factory  area  into  an  academic 
institution  accommodating  an  overflow  of  3000  engineering  students 
had  been  largely  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Gilley.  This  was  no  easy  task, 
for  beyond  such  bare  essentials  as  7,000  meals  per  day,  Mr.  Gilley 
needed  to  supply  some  indefinable  atmosphere  which  would  change  the 
grim  surroundings,  for  two  critical  years,  into  a  university. 

"Ajax  was  quite  a  psychological  challenge,"  Mr.  Gilley  recalls.  But 
it  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  he  encountered  in  his  years  at  the 
University,  which  began  at  the  fledgling  Hart  House  in  1923. 

During  the  formative  years  of  its  development,  Hart  House  functioned 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Comptroller  Gilley;  with  the  advent  of  war 
in  1940,  he  became  the  Acting  Warden.  Under  him  the  House  adapted 
itself  to  the  strange  temper  of  wartime.  The  special  Armed  Forces  Art 
Exhibit,  for  example,  drew  its  material  from  Canadian  servicemen  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  several  of  the  paintings  which  appeared  in  it 
became  a  part  of  the  permanent  collection. 

With  the  help  of  A.  Y.  Jackson,  Mr.  Gilley  arranged  at  the  same  time 
an  exhibit  of  the  works  of  Sir  Frederick  Banting,  one  of  the  war's 
victims,  and  a  passionate  amateur  artist  who  frequenUy  showed  his 
works  at  the  House,  but  reached  a  greater  fame  with  his  discovery  of 
insulin. 

After  his  twenty-two  years  of  experience  in  Hart  House,  Mr.  Gilley 
seems  to  look  upon  it  with  a  justified  mixture  of  admiration  and  pride. 

"With  all  the  materialistic  influences  of  the  world  today,"  he  says, 
"Hart  House  can  do  more  than  before  to  give  its  students  a  balanced 
idea  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  good  life.  It  has  a  better 
opportunity  than  ever  to  give  them  of  its  vision  and  foresight." 

Along  with  his  manifold  duties  at  Hart  House,  Mr.  Gilley  had  a  hand 
in  the  plans  for  the  Varsity  Stadium,  and  travelled  through  Canada  doing 
"research"  on  the  project.  More  recently  he  has  been  Director  of  Univer- 
sity Extension,  which  gives  night  classes  in  adult  education.  Here  he 
had  a  chance  to  propound  one  of  his  favorite  theories — that  "life-long 
learning  is  the  real  hope  of  our  democracy". 
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Toronto  has  lost  a  competent  administrator:  Montreal  has  gained  a 
man  who  will  make  a  deep  and  healthy  impression  not  only  on  sports 
at  McGill  but  on  intercollegiate  athletics  in  general. 

Harry  E.  Griffiths,  M.A.,  formerly  manager  of  the  stadium  and  arena, 
is  in  Montreal  as  McGill's  Director  of  Athletics,  succeeding  Vic  Obeck. 
Harry  is  an  Old  Boy  of  Ridley  and  of  Lakefield.  At  Ridley  he  was 
unusually  prominent  at  games — a  competent  swimmer,  diver,  boxer  and 
gymnast;  quarterback  of  the  football  team,  centre  on  the  hockey  team. 
Four  years  after  leaving  Ridley,  he  graduated  from  McGill  with  a 
degree  in  commerce  and  his  letters  in  football  and  hockey.  Appointed 
to  the  staff  of  Bishop's  University,  he  led  the  Bishop's  team  to  its  first 
intermediate  championship  in  many  years.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  inter- 
collegiate and  Ontario  diving  champion.  Leaving  Lennoxville,  and  after 
a  European  episode  in  which  he  played  a  good  deal  of  hockey  and 
found  himself  a  wife,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Hill  School  as  a  French 
specialist.  During  the  second  war  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  U.S. 
army.  Deciding  against  a  return  to  the  cloisters  of  Hill,  he  came  to 
Toronto,  where  he  remained  until  his  recent  call  to  McGill. 
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Useless  Knowledge 

Continued 

welfare  as  producers  and  consumers  depends  upon 
their  utilization  and  control.  The  day  will  come 
when  clouds  of  locusts  will  no  longer  terrify  man, 
and  when  dread  diseases  like  yellow  fever  and 
bubonic  plague  will  be  forever  destroyed. 

What  is  useless,  then,  and  what  is  impractical? 
Knowledge  for  which  we  have  no  immediate  use 
may  in  the  long  run  become  extremely  practical 
indeed.  The  stone  that  the  builders  rejected  may 
become  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  temple. 

Again,  to  simplify  a  long,  complicated  story, 
here  is  a  man  curious  about  chemicals.  He  notices 
silver  nitrate  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  sun. 
There  is  a  perfectly  useless  piece  of  information. 
What  of  it?  Of  it  the  whole  art  of  photography.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  justify  Hollywood  to  you, 
although  it  does  give  pleasure  to  millions;  nor  shall 
I  praise  those  little  boxes  which  give  so  many  people 
a  keen  interest  in  the  world  about  them;  but  when 
it  is  possible,  as  it  is  possible  today,  to  reproduce 
whole  libraries  at  a  few  cents  a  book,  to  survey 
and  map  our  northern  lands  by  air  and  not  by 
foot,  and  to  use  the  camera  as  a  tool  of  medicine 
and  of  science  in  almost  every  field,  the  value  of 
photography  outruns  comprehension.  It  is  ours 
because  various  persons  at  various  times  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  useless  knowledge. 

The  story  of  penicillin  is  well  known.  Other 
examples  could  keep  us  here  until  Toronto  wins 
the  Grey  Cup.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  argue  that 
useless  knowledge  is  the  only  knowledge  that  is 
really  useful,  or  that  the  whole  sum  of  useful 
knowledge  was  originally  useless.  Every  science 
would  yield  illustrations  without  number.  "Chemis- 
try, for  example,  is  said  to  have  made  no  progress 
as  long  as  men  were  concerned  immediately  to 
convert  base  metals  into  gold;  it  advanced  when, 
for  the  time  being,  it  ignored  use  and  practice." 
And  the  original  objective  of  alchemy  has  been 
attained  incidentally  by  that  inspiring  advance. 
Medicine  also  "stood  almost  still  until  the  pre- 
clinical sciences  were  differentiated  and  set  free — 
free  to  develop  without  regard  to  use  and  practice." 
Science,  in  fact,  as  science,  must  be  indifferent  to 
utilitarian  ends. 

Again,  the  world  gets  along  in  its  smug,  self- 
satisfied  way  fairly  well,  or  without  too  great 
obvious  tragedy  until  an  emergency  arises;  but 
when  the  banks  collapse,  we  wend  in  a  hurry  for 
those  men  whose  heads  are  crammed  with  useless 
knowledge,  for  the  professors  and  experts.  These 
become  Sir  Oracle  for  a  brief  day  in  the  sun,  but 
when  they  have  straightened  out  the  tangle,  we 
first  tolerate  them  awhile  under  such  semi-charitable 
names  as  the  Brains  Trust  or  the  Egg  Heads,  but  in 
the  end  banish  them  to  their  classroom  obscurity. 
Then  the  practical  men,  those  who  have  no  sup- 
plies of  useless  knowledge,  who  know  only  as  much 


as  is  necessary,  take  over  again  and  again  proceed 
to  get  the  world  into  a  snarl.  We  are  like  the  rude 
soldiers  who  can  do  their  tricks  on  guard  well 
enough,  but  when  the  dread  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father  stalks  the  battlements,  we  send  for  the  man 
who  knows  and  cry  out  in  agony  and  fear:  "Thou 
art  a  scholar:  speak  to  it,  Horatio!"  But  what  a 
different  world  it  would  be  if  only  our  earthy 
guardians  could  somehow  be  induced  to  learn  a 
little  more  than  is  necessary.  Emergencies  then 
might  never  arise;  and  we  would  not  be  obliged  to 
send  for  Horatio  in  the  person  of  Roosevelt  or 
Churchill  to  lift  the  world  out  of  despair  by  the 
quickening  power  of  useless  rhetoric.  And  then, 
to  consider  those  men  whom  we  discount  as  most 
impractical  of  all,  the  poets  and  philosophers,  how 
often  are  we  compelled  to  admit  that  they  lived 
before  their  time,  and  that  in  every  utilitarian  sense 
the  world  would  have  been  better  off  if  it  had 
listened  to  them.  And  here  I  might  add  another 
voice  unheard  in  the  bustle  of  busy  useful  life  for 
1900  years.  I  am  aware  of  presenting  the  picture 
in  stark  colors,  and  without  shading.  Actually, 
the  necessities  of  modern  times  have  compelled  us 
to  depend  more  and  more  upon  fact-finding  and 
planning  commissions,  and  upon  group  attacks  on 
pressing  problems;  and  the  world  has  supported 
universities,  which  are  anything  but  practical  insti- 
tutions, for  many  hundreds  of  years.  The  general 
picture,  nevertheless,  is  as  I  have  painted  it. 

If,  then,  one  might  maintain  that  the  useless  is 
useful,  and  that  the  whole  sum  of  what  is  now 
called  useful  knowledge  must  once  have  been  use- 
less, all  of  these  examples  will  also  suggest  the 
converse,  that  the  useful  is  useless;  and  such  a  con- 
tention would  help  to  justify  the  price  which  society 
pays  to  maintain  the  university. 

And  now  this  assigned  topic  begins  to  open  up 
like  a  telescope  or  an  accordion;  and  I  find  myself 
in  the  nightmarish  position  which  I  have  fondly, 
in  the  past,  believed  to  be  educational  for  my  stu- 
dents. The  subject  upon  which  there  was  nothing  to 
say,  now  demands  a  book. 

Let  us  get  our  feet  on  solid  ground.  What  is  a 
university?  On  this  campus  one  might  be  forgiven 
for  saying  that  it  is  a  petrified  history  of  architec- 
ture. Carlyle  has  said,  "The  true  university  of  our 
days  is  a  collection  of  books."  We  may  allow  him 
thus  to  emphasize  the  value  of  books,  if  he  will. 
Otherwise,  and  strictly  interpreted,  the  statement 
is  pure  nonsense.  The  true  university  of  our  day, 
and  of  all  days,  is  a  collection  of  men.  It  is  an 
institution  whose  purpose  is  to  consolidate,  con- 
serve, and  make  known  what  is  known,  and  to 
pursue  further  knowledge.  It  exists  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  for  learning  not  because  it  happens  to  be 
useful  or  useless,  but  for  learning  because  it  is 
learning. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  say  one  practical 
word  during  this  useless  discourse,  it  is  this:  if  the 
university  is  a  collection  of  men,  there  are  certain 
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financial  or  budgetary  consequences;  but  I  believe 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  in  this  respect,  as  in 
so  many  others,  a  model  to  the  rest  of  Canada. 
I  shall  only  add  that  a  really  inspiring  professor, 
such  as  these  others  whom  you  honor  tonight,  is 
Inst  represented  by  the  virtuous  woman  of  Proverbs 
who  "openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,"  and  whose 
price  is  "far  beyond  rubies." 

In  making  known  what  is  known,  the  university 
divides  its  offering  into  two  kinds:  education  and 
training.  Training  is  the  obligation  of  such  faculties 
as  Law,  Medicine,  and  Engineering;  education  is 
the  duty  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  does  not  educate  for  any 
practical  or  utilitarian  end.  It  does  not  educate  for 
leadership,  whatever  our  more  fatuous  adminis- 
trators may  say,  or  our  more  gullible  students 
repeat.  It  does  not  educate  for  Democracy,  as 
pseudo-philosophers  of  education  are  prone  to  as- 
sert. It  does  not  educate  for  jobs.  It  does  not 
educate  for  anything,  unless  it  be  for  education, 
and  through  it  for  the  highest  good  of  man.  Educa- 
tion, in  a  word,  is  the  most  useless  and  impractical 
of  all  human  activities  and  therefore,  in  the  long 
run,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  to  society. 

In  serving  this  function,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  does 
not  exist  to  make  known  part  of  what  is  known, 
but  what  is  known;  and  the  mediaeval  university 
did  attempt  to  give  students  a  thorough  grounding 
in  the  whole  of  human  knowledge.  The  mediaeval 
Bachelor  of  Arts  was,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  a 
Bachelor  of  Interpretation,  one  who  could  follow 
a  discussion  in  any  realm  of  knowledge  and  pass 
on  to  a  wider  audience  an  intelligible  conception 
of  what  was  known.  Some  centuries  later,  Cardinal 
Newman  said  that  the  university-trained  intellect 
has  a  "clear,  calm,  accurate  vision  and  compre- 
hension of  all  things,  as  far  as  finite  mind  can 
embrace  them."  Ever  since  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance,  if  not  since  Plato,  the  ideal  product 
of  advanced  education  has  been  the  complete, 
rounded  man,  gifted  with  intelligence  and  under- 
standing and  sympathy — in  a  word,  the  man  who 
knows. 

But  there  are  two  differences  of  immense  signifi- 
cance between  ourselves  and  our  mediaeval  an- 
cestors. The  first  is  that  the  world  of  knowledge 
has  immeasurably  increased.  The  second  is  really 
a  by-product  of  that  increase:  life  expectancy 
at  birth  in  the  western  world  is  now  67  years, 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  it  was  only  twenty- 
five.  Nevertheless,  with  this  multiplied  amount  of 
knowledge  to  master,  and  an  almost  tripled  life 
expectancy  in  which  to  master  it,  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  course  today  requires  only  the  same  four 
years  that  it  did  in  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a  conse- 
quence, our  Bachelors  of  Arts  can  no  longer  be 
called  Bachelors  of  Interpretation;  and  we  may  ask 
whether  the  dreadfully  complex  world  of  today 
would  not  be  better  served  if  they   really  were 


educated  men,  rather  than  men  educated — to  a 
degree.  The  truth  is  inescapable:  we  now  need 
more  tunc  m  education  so  that  we  may  bring  our 
Arts  graduates  within  hailing  distance  of  the  far- 
i caching  frontiers  of  modern  knowledge. 

For,  when  we  consider  the  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  First  War,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
war  debts,  the  Depression,  starvation  in  the  midst 
<>l  plenty,  the  Second  War,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
strains  and  perils  and  miseries  we  have  endured, 
the  only  possible  verdict  is  that  we  didn't  know 
enough.  We  didn't  know  enough  about  social  af- 
fairs, the  distribution  of  goods,  the  verities  of  trade, 
finance,  international  negotiation,  and  a  world  of 
other  things,  but  drifted  into  helpless,  hopeless, 
benighted  confusion,  apathy,  and  cynicism.  But 
enough  was  known.  The  specialists  knew.  But  to 
the  world  at  large  their  voices  were  unintelligible. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  we  do  need  interpreters, 
University  graduates  who  know,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  there  is  to  know,  useless  or  useful,  men  who  can 
leaven  the  lump  of  our  society,  and  bring  sanitv 
to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs? 

Indeed  when  we  think  how  zestfully  in  our  days 
individuals  and  groups  have  pioneered  beyond  the 
limits  of  previous  knowledge,  we  know  that  our 
descendants  hundreds  of  years  from  now  will  marvel 
and  say,  "there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days."  But  they  will  also  marvel  and  search  per- 
haps in  vain  for  the  reasons  why  the  available 
knowledge  of  our  times  did  not  stamp  out  crime 
and  disease,  bring  the  overplus  of  production  to 
the  hungry  and  needy,  and  eradicate  war.  They  will 
marvel  that  so  much  was  known  by  so  few,  and 
that  we  could  permit  our  libraries  to  be  filled  with 
so  much  unused,  and  therefore  useless,  knowledge. 
Or  they  may  learn  the  answer,  that  in  some  matters 
madness  is  common  sense,  and  common  sense  is 
stark  insanity;  and  that  our  world  today  was  full 
of  cold,  hard,  practical,  inhumane  common  sense. 

The  chief  enemy  of  education  is  the  practical 
spirit.  To  take  a  specific  example:  Abraham  Flexner 
reports  that  a  girl  student  at  Vassar  once  asked  the 
profound  and  disconcerting  question,  "What  is  the 
connection  of  Shakespeare  and  having  a  baby?" 
The  correct  answer  to  that  question,  phrased  in 
varying  asperity,  will  leap  to  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  this  audience;  but  the  reply  of  Vassar 
was  a  new  course,  called  Euthenics,  which  included 
the  following  studies:  mental  hygiene,  child  guid- 
ance, nutrition,  speech  development  and  correction, 
family  problems,  wealth  consumption,  food  pre- 
paration, household  technology — and  horticulture. 
Comment  seems  superfluous,  unless  it  be  the  com- 
ment of  Juvenal,  "It  is  difficult  not  to  write  satire." 
Whenever  we  truckle  to  the  immediate  or  useful, 
we  cease  to  serve  any  purpose.  It  is  our  wicked 
angel  who  continually  insists  that  education  should 
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be  training;  our  good  angel  tells  us  that  training 
should  be  educational. 

This  principle  may  be  applied  in  the  training 
faculties  in  which  we  are  always  in  danger  of 
multiplying  to  absurdity  the  limited,  immediate, 
ad  hoc  courses.  Bnt  as  I  must  set  rigid  limits  to 
this  address,  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  re- 
marks only  concerning  training.  First,  the  principle 
to  remember  is  this;  the  man  who  knows,  if  he 
really  does  know,  can  be  trusted  in  an  emergency; 
but  the  man  trained  to  do  this  and  that  in  antici- 
pated situations  will  be  lost.  Second,  the  training 
faculties  have  legitimate  claims  upon  our  services 
and  finances;  but  they  should  not  drain  strength 
from  the  central  stronghold  of  learning.  To  permit 
them  to  do  so  is  to  cheat  the  future. 

It  might  be  expected  that  a  teacher  of  Literature 
would  try  to  justify  a  study  of  that  subject,  but 
why  should  he?  Literature  is  in  every  practical 
sense  so  patently  useless  that  it  must  be  supremely 
useful.  Certainly  a  study  which  unlocks  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  fellow  men  of  all  times,  places, 
races,  and  conditions  must  help  to  develop  our 
own  potentialities  and  direct  the  course  of  our 
lives;  and  it  never  did  need  an  atomic  bomb  to 
tell  us,  yesterday  or  today,  that  we  and  our  neigh- 
bors on  this  earth  must  know  and  understand  and 
love  each  other — or  perish.  Literature  has  told  us 
so  over  and  over  and  so  have  other  arts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Bible — but  we  have  not  listened. 

Nor  would  I  exalt  Literature  above  other  arts, 
above  religion,  above  philosophy,  or  above  science 
— those  four  great  highways  toward  ultimate  truth. 
These  four  are  one  in  purpose,  differ  only  in 
method,  and  the  chief  concern  of  each  is  useless 
knowledge.  We  may  divide  them  arbitrarily,  for 
ease  of  handling,  but  the  barriers  between  subjects 
will  not  stay  put.  The  more  we  study  Mathematics, 
for  example,  the  more  we  get  into  the  realm  of 
Physics;  and  the  more  we  study  Physics,  the  more 
we  get  into  Chemistry  and  Astronomy.  When 
Jacques  Loeb  was  asked  whether  he  was  a  chemist 
or  a  physiologist,  he  replied,  "I  am  a  student  of 
problems."  In  our  hospitals  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Psychology,  and  the  Social  Sciences  merge 
in  the  single  purpose;  and  the  barriers  between 
them  vanish.  Similarly,  in  modern  practice,  as 
Justices  Brandeis  and  Holmes  have  shown,  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology  must  be  integrated  with  Law; 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  that  great  utilitarian  advocate 
of  science  alone  in  education,  made  the  remarkable 
discovery,  "Rightly  regarded,  science  is  poetry." 
Many  persons  have  declared  that  science  is  re- 
ligion, or  that  science  is  philosophy;  all  that  is 
meant  by  snch  statements  is  that  all  the  subjects  of 
human  knowledge  melt  and  fuse  into  each  other 
like  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  that  in  the  end 
truth  is  one  thing  and  not  many. 

"What  is  truth,  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would 
not  stay  for  an  answer."  He  would  no  more  stay 
for  an  answer  now  than  1900  years  ago — and  jest- 


ing Pilate  has  many  descendants  in  the  world  today 
who  yield  to  the  immediate,  the  practical,  or  the 
logic  of  the  occasion — and,  like  him,  allow  the  God 
in  man  to  die.  And  yet,  1900  years  have  not  lacked 
progress  on  the  path  toward  ultimate  knowledge. 
We  are  still  far  from  home,  however,  learning  a 
little  from  the  sciences,  a  little  from  religion,  a 
little  from  the  arts,  a  little  from  philosophy,  about 
an  ultimate  which  seems  many-sided,  impenetrable 
as  the  jungle,  vast  beyond  comprehension.  Only, 
we  may  know,  reason  and  faith  alike  assure  us, 
that  the  ultimate  is  probably  amazingly  simple, 
astonishingly  obvious,  magnificent  in  purity  and 
beauty.  This  goal  we  may  never  reach;  there  will 
still  be  pretexts  for  jesting  Pilate,  for  disillusion- 
ment and  cynicism;  but  the  search  itself  is  worth 
something,  a  great  deal,  almost  everything  for  its 
own  sake;  and  then — let  us  be  bold  to  say  it — all 
that  we  call  civilization,  all  that  we  call  culture,  is 
itself  the  simple  and  necessary,  the  inevitable  by- 
product of  man's  search  for  ultimate  truth.  Useless 
knowledge,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
that  element  of  which  we  may  say,  "It  gives  dignity 
to  human  life." 

In  saying  so,  I  speak  with  no  contempt  for  those 
whom  privilege  or  opportunity  or  the  sacrifice  of 
others  have  not  enabled  to  live  the  happy  life  of  a 
scholar  or  scientist.  I  do  condemn  the  spirit  of 
practical  immediacy  in  so  far  as  it  imperils  both 
the  university  and  the  good  of  man.  But  there  is 
room  and  need  beneath  the  broad  heaven  and  within 
the  heart  of  God  for  every  human  being;  and  every 
one  has  the  right  to  honest  pride  in  the  work  he 
does.  Nor  may  we  ever  forget  that  the  university 
is  an  investment  in  youth  and  the  future  made  by 
the  whole  of  our  society.  That  no  investment  known 
to  man  yields  richer  returns  I  firmly  believe  and 
would  gladly  argue.  Nevertheless,  the  university  is 
a  collection  of  men  not  one  of  whom  is  himself 
alone.  We  are  all  symbols  of  the  yearning  of  man- 
kind for  the  millenium.  From  that  truth  we  may 
gain  authority  and  inspiration  and  the  strength  to 
do  more,  and  better,  than  we  can. 

In  any  case  if  we  give  scope  to  our  basic  desires, 
we  cannot  help  ourselves.  The  desire  to  know, 
though  subject  to  atrophy,  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  man;  this  is  the  law,  the  principle  upon  which 
we  are  made.  And  that  law,  or  principle,  is  re- 
enforced  by  the  ancient  command,  linked  with  its 
inspiring  promise:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  It  is  not  specified 
that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  immediately  use- 
ful truth,  and  we  are  often  elsewhere  enjoined 
against  following  after  false  gods,  but  in  the  affairs 
of  the  human  mind  and  spirit,  as  I  have  tried  to 
show,  the  longest  way  round  has  often  been  in  the 
past,  and  will  often  be  in  the  future,  the  shortest 
way  home.  The  glorious  tomorrow  of  man,  in 
which  every  real  teacher  must  believe,  will  be 
largely  built,  as  the  welfare  of  man  has  always 
been,  upon  the  useless  knowledge  of  today. 
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CALL   TO    ARMS 


Engineers  and  Dentals  launch  second  year  oj  I    of   I  A  In  mm  Fund 


I  .ixi  year,  with  some  of  the  Faculty  and  College 
Alumni  Associations  in  active  support,  the  U.  of  T. 
Alumni  Association  invited  graduates  to  inaugurate 
a  program  of  "annual  giving".  An  appeal  from  the 
Association  went  to  all  graduates  and  over  $28,000 
was  received.  The  whole  of  this  is  being  spent 
in  the  academic  year  1955-56  for  bursaries  and 
scholarships  to  undergraduates.  The  constituent 
Alumni  Associations  were  given  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  recipients  from  undergraduates  in  their 
Faculty  or  College.  70%  of  the  funds  collected 
were  allocated  in  this  manner  in  proportion  to  the 
donations  received  from  the  respective  constituent 
Alumni  members.  The  remaining  30%  was  allo- 
cated to  the  U.T.A.A.  branches  and  smaller  facul- 
ties  for   bursaries   and   scholarships. 

With  this  auspicious  start  the  appeal  enters  its 
second  year.  Engineers  and  Dentistry  kick  off  with 
a  plea  to  their  respective  graduates  and  it  is  hoped 
other  constituent  Alumni  Associations  will  follow 
suit  shortly  after. 

The  formula  for  the  distribution  of  money  will 
be  somewhat  changed  and  simplified  from  last  year. 
The  constituent  Alumni  Association's  membership 
fee  will  be  deducted  from  the  donation  and  the 
remainder  will  be  divided  evenly  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  constituent  body.  The  University's 
portion  will  be  used  entirely  at  its  discretion.  The 
constituent's  share  will  be  used  for  loans,  bursaries, 
scholarships  or  teaching  aids  within  its  own  Faculty. 
Engineers  are  again  suggesting  a  gauge  for  con- 
tributions of  $2.00  per  year  oj  graduation,  although 
pointing  out  that  any  donation  is  neither  too  small 
nor  too  large.  In  the  letter  sent  to  all  Engineering 
graduates,  Mr.  C.  A.  Morrison,  President  of  the 
E  A. A.  has  set  the  stage  in  these  words: 

Everyone  has  read  in  the  press  about  the  short- 
age of  technically  trained  people.  University 
officials  are  deeph  concerned  about  the  facilities 
required  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  students 
that  is  expected  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
University  must  have  funds  for  expansion,  and 
an  appropriate  portion  of  this  money  should  be 
provided  by  the  graduates.  Last  year.  Schoolmen 
averaged  nearly  $10.00  each,  with  about  17% 
of  the  graduates  participating.  Let  us  shoot  for  a 
35%  participation  with  a  $15.00  average  in 
1956.  Such  an  accomplishment  would  make  it 


possible  for  us  to  answer  the  $64,000  question  in 
1957.  This  means  that  we  must  have  more  gradu- 
ates of  ten  years  and  over  giving  according  to 
formula. 

Graduate  interest  and  influence  in  University  af- 
fairs is  gaining.  Schoolmen  are  maintaining  their 
position  of  leadership.  Other  faculties  and  col- 
leges are  showing  interest.   Dentistry  is  moving 
right  along  with  us.  We  trust  that  every  School- 
man will  do  his  bit  in  this  1956  "call  to  arms." 
We  hope  that  in  the  current  appeal  other  con- 
stituent  Alumni   Associations   will   seriously   chal- 
lenge   the    "position    of    leadership"    which    Mr. 
Morrison   justifiably   claims   for  Engineers   in   last 
year's  appeal.  Contributions  made  payable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  should  be  sent  to  the  U.  of  T. 
Alumni  Association,  45  St.  George  St.,  Toronto, 
indicating   the   Faculty   or  College   of   the   donor. 
Receipts  for  income  tax  purposes  will  be  mailed. 


COWAN 

Continued 

the  death  of  Nicholas  Ignatieff,  in  complete  charge 
himself. 

Ray  is  not  sure  why  he  left  his  post  as  a  lecturer 
at  S.P.S.  and  sacrificed  a  promising  career  in  Engi- 
neering to  join  the  House.  He  denies  that  the  move 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  appearance  at 
his  lectures  of  the  first  woman  student  in  engineer- 
ing. Be  that  as  it  may,  thirty  years  have  made  Ray 
the  doyen  of  the  administrative  staff.  "In  a  sense 
I  owe  my  life  to  the  House.  It  was  here,  after  the 
first  war,  that  I  was  able  to  do  the  gymnastics  and 
exercises  which  restored  my  health.  I  was  married 
in  the  Chapel  to  a  Hart  House  secretary;  both  my 
boys  were  baptized  in  the  Chapel.  So  the  House  is 
really  part  of  my  life:  I  hope  I  have  been  of  some 
help." 

GILLEY 

Continued 

The  tall,  distinguished  Mr.  Gilley  has  recently 
retired  from  an  active  share  in  university  affairs. 
Looking  back  on  his  years  of  service,  he  sees  them 
as  "varied,  but  most  satisfying  and  rewarding — and. 
all  things  considered,  a  thrilling  time." 
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The  Future 

belongs  to  those 

who  are  prepared  for  it 

CANADA'S  future  progress  and  prosperity  depend  on  strong, 
vigorous  and  experienced  industrial  organizations  .  .  .  and 
these,  in  turn,  depend  upon  trained  and  forward-looking 
personnel.  To  those  who  recognize  the  challenge  of  Canada's 
industrial  future,  Westinghouse  says  "Come,  work  with  us!" 
The  rewards  are  tempting  .  .  .  the  opportunities  great. 

you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  it's 

Wfestinghouse 


o© 

CWg^  TORONTO,   ONTARIO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITY  CORRUGATED  BOXES  FOR  MORE  THAN  46  YEARS     •      7    FACTORIES    •    14  SALES  OFFICES 
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COKKI   (     I   I  O  N 

Id  the  Editor: 

i  mmanuel  defeated  Forestry  In  the 
i  loccei )   finals  Bad  thus  earned  the 

to  challenge  U.C  This  is  the 
statement  i  read  in  the  Intramural 
Athletic  write-up  of  the  Januarj 
Varsity  Graduate*.  Anyone  reading 
the  'Varsity's'  report  alter  the  game 
would  probably  have  hail  less  of  an 
Idea  than  this  ol  the  result 

Forestry  may  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  win — but  they  did.  The  real 
results  were  Forestry  2,  Emmanuel  1. 
Thus  the  Foresters  were  Division  Two 
champions  foi  the  first  time.  In  the 
challenge  match  with  U.C,  played  on 
a  snowlield,  U.C.  were  haul  pressed  to 
a  2-2  draw  after  overtime. 

The  Foresters'  Club  trusts  that  this 
unfortunate  error  in  the  January  issue 
will  be  corrected. 

D.  C.  F.  Fayle, 
Vice-President,  Foresters'  Club 
It  t    apologize.    Soccer    play-offs    col- 
lided  with   our  dealine.    We  are  glad 
to    accept    a    penalty    kick. — Ed. 

LETTERS 

Honolulu. 
2/29/56. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  transmit  herewith  my  subscription 
to  the   Varsity  Graduate. 

It  is  obvious  that  my  interest  in  this 
publication  springs  from  the  fact  that 
in  my  boyhood,  I  lived  on  Charles 
St.  West,  went  through  the  Wellesle) 
Public  School,  and  Harbord  Col- 
legiate. I  saw  University  College  burn, 
from  the  upstairs  back  window  of  our 
home.  I  played  on  the  piles  of  timber 
being  used  in  the  building  of  Victoria 
College.  My  boyhood  sleighing  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Taddle  near 
McMaster   University. 

Few  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  or  of  the  other  col- 
leges now  at  Guelph,  will  have  my 
background  for  interest  in  develop- 
ments at  the  University.  But  as  a 
graduate  (1908)  of  O.A.C.,  I  wish  the 
three  institutions  could  be  included 
in  the  "Around  the  Campus"  and 
other  columns  in  the  Varsity  Gradu- 
ate. 

If  this  were  done,  would  there  be 
enough  additional  subscriptions  to 
justify  the  change?  I  wonder. 

Yours  very  truly, 

O.A.C.  '08 

Calgary,  Aha. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  enclose  application  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Varsity  Graduate. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article 
on  Dr.  Avison.  It  may  or  may  not 
interest  you  to  know  that  on  the 
29th  day  of  October,  1888,  I  was 
delivered  to  this  world  by  the  same 
Dr.  Avison. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
enjoying  his  well-deserved  rest  after 
so  many  strenuous  years  of  selfless 
endeavour.  My  warm  regards  and  all 
good  wishes  to  him,  please. 

Yours  sincerely. 

N.C. 
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YOUR     NORTHERN     ELECTRIC     DEALER 
IS      A     GOOD     MAN      TO      KNOW 


Around  the  Campus 

Continued 


Applied  Science  and 
Engineering 

The  year  5T6  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  that  S.P.S.  has  ever 
experienced.  School  activities,  sports 
and  social  events  have  all  gone  well, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  year 
will  always  be  looked  back  upon 
with  fond  memories. 

"School  Nite",  under  the  direction 
of  J.  Vasoff  and  R.  Hill,  was  an  out- 
standing success,  and  5T7  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  put  on  as  good  a 
show. 

The  School  "At  Home"  was  held 
in  the  Royal  York  Hotel  on  January 
26.  Operating  on  a  budget  of  $2,550, 
the  Engineering  Society  was  able  to 
treat  everyone  to  a  memorable  night. 
Music  was  supplied  by  Benny  Louis 
and  Frank  Bogart:  favours  and  cor- 
sases  were  distributed  and  entertain- 
ment was  provided  during  inter- 
missions. 

The  Engineers'  fall  dance,  The 
Cannonball,  was  held  in  Hart  House 
on  December  2.  This  also  proved  to 
be  a  gala  event,  and  a  similar  dance 
is  planned  for  next  year. 

The  main  event  of  the  year  for  the 
graduating  class,  the  "Grad  Ball",  was 
held  at  the  Royal  York  on  February 
24th.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  G. 
Newson,  the  committee  did  a  wonder- 
ful job.  Dinner  began  at  7.30  pm, 
followed  by  toasts  and  presentations. 
Dancing  began  around  eleven  and 
lasted  until  three. 


During  the  ceremonies,  gold  keys 
were  presented  to  all  graduating  mem- 
bers of  the  Engineering  Society,  and 
leather  medals  to  students  who,  al- 
though not  Society  members,  had 
shown  "outstanding  ability  and  leader- 
ship" at  S.P.S.  Leather  medals  were 
won    by    R.    Hill,    for    his    work    on 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Applied  Science 

Continued 

"Skule  Nite";  W.  A.  Steggles  for  his 
direction  of  the  School  Orchestra;  and 
H.  W.  Cunningham,  for  his  literary 
work  on  Toike  Oike  and  other  publi- 
cations. 

The  Engineering  Society  were  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  arrange  for  a 
talk  bv  Mr.  Richard  E."  Heartz, 
President  of  the  E.I.C.  Mr.  Heartz 
spoke  to  students  on  February  16th. 
and  placed  special  emphasis  on  the 
employer's  point  of  view — what  he 
looks  for  when  hiring  an  engineer, 
and  what  he  expects  of  an  engineer 
after  graduation.  He  emphasized  that 
judgement,  industry  and  health  are 
necessary  if  an  engineer  is  to  reach 
the  top  of  his  profession. 

On  February  2nd,  the  E.I.C.  spon- 
sored its  annual  students'  night  at 
Hart  House.  The  meeting  consisted 
of  a  quiz  show:  the  questions  were 
asked  by  a  panel  of  well-known 
engineers,  and  answered  by  a  panel 
of  students,  one  from  each  course. 
The  students  were  judged  by  their 
answers,  and  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  A.  Walden,  IV  Chemical. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  pre- 
Christmas  exams  were  held  for  all 
freshman  students.  As  a  result,  about 
20  students  were  asked  to  leave  the 
University,  since  their  average  marks 
had  been  in  the  low  thirties. 

Toike  Oike  has  had  its  most  suc- 
cessful year  in  history,  if  the  number 
of  pages  printed  can  be  used  as  a 
criterion.  Eleven  issues  of  the  paper 
were  printed:  2000  copies  of  each 
were  distributed  to  the  students.  The 
average  issue  has  six  pages,  with  a 
few  4-page  and  8-page  issues.  Toike 
Oike  sponsored  an  essay  contest  and 
a  photography  contest  this  year,  but 
the  response  was  disappointing  de- 
spite the  $100.00  prize  money.  In  the 
essay  contest,  $20.00  awards  were 
made  to  A.  Walden,  P.  Andrewes,  and 
B.  Bodroghy.  Ten  dollar  awards  were 
given  to  B.  Brodroghy,  W.  Hay,  and 
T.  Gunzer. 

The  annual  Engineering  Society 
elections  were  held  on  February  24th. 
After  a  dull  campaign,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  J.  M. 
Rumble;  First  Vice-President,  C.  S. 
Mayer;  Second  Vice-President,  P.  A. 
McDermick;  Treasurer,  H.  C.  Christie; 
Secretary,  D.  Vidinsh;  ///  S.A.C. 
Rep.,  H.  D.  Hallamore;  IV  S.A.C. 
Rep.,  M.  A.  Laughton;  External  Af- 
fairs Rep.,  D.  A.  Elliot;  Dir.  of  Prof. 
Relations,  K.  L.  Mclntyre. 

Despite  losses  in  football  and  la- 
crosse S.P.S.  has  a  very  good  chance 
to  win  the  Reed  Trophy.  It  will  be  a 
close  race  between  U.C.,  S.P.S.  and 
St.  Mike's. 

H.  W.  CUNNINGHAM 

j  21  8  bun  Life  Building,  Montreal,P,Q. 

-Without   obligation,   I  would  like         Forestry 
more  tletails  of  the  new  Sun  Life 

"money-back"  plan.  The  present  Forestry  curriculum  was 

open    to    discussion    in    one    of    the 

Name v Foresters'    Club    meetings.    The    con 

Address ..w,,,mr«sj.. . ..       sensus  on  the  English  course  as  given 

was  that  the  course  was  a  continua- 
tion   and    repetition    of   High    School. 


"At  65, 
I  Get  My 


Money  Back.. 4 


.  .  .  Yes,  all  the  money  I'm 
now  paying  for  life  insur- 
ance will  be  returned  in  full 
.  .  .  plus  dividends !" 

Under  the  new  family  security 
"insurance  or  money-back"  plan 
offered  by  one  of  North  America's 
leading  life  companies,  the  SUN 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA,  you  can  buy  a  policy 
which  provides  life  insurance  pro- 
tection for  your  family  until  you 
are  65  and  guarantees  that,  if  you 
live  to  65,  all  the  money  you  paid 
will  be  returned  to  you  in  full  .  .  . 
plus  accumulated  dividends. 


these  proceeds  at  age  65  can  be 

(a)  used  to  provide  an  annuity; 

(b)  left  on  deposit  with  a  guaranteed 
rate  of  interest; 

(c)  used  to  purchase  a  paid-up  policy 
for  the  original  sum  assured,  with 
a  balance  which  can  be  taken  in 
cash  or  as  a  guaranteed  income. 

For  more  information  about  the  Sun  Life 
"money-back"  plan,  mail  coupon  below. 


COUPON 


To  the 

SUN  LIFE  OF  CANADA 


"ail  under 
one  Roof" 


CM  a®  in®  up 
i®  ysir  company 

34  King  St.  West,  Toronto 

20  St.  Cloir  Ave.  West,  Toronto 

388  St.  James  St.  West,  Montreal 


I  in-  motion  wu  passed  that  50'  I  ol 
the  English  course  be  devoted  to 
literature  and  50%  In  the  form  i>i 
public   speaking,   report   writing,   and 

iM.imm.ii     A   motion  that  theie  ihould 

be  more  options  to  allow  greatei 
specialization  was  defeated  on  the 
grounds  thai  a  broad  forestry  back 
ground  was  better,  and  specialization 
ihould  be  carried  out  in  post  graduate 
■mi  k. 

Intci  class  debatea  organized  bv  the 
Cluh  have  been  held  with  topics 
ranging  from  mercy  killing  to  whether 
(  .in. ul. i  should  cut  all  ties  \siih  Great 
Hniain.  The  latter  motion  was  upheld 
by  fourth  year  over  third  year  aftei 
one  of  the  best  debates  heard.  A  joint 
meeting  with  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Forestry  was  held  in  the  Faculty 
library  on  February  21;  the  topic  ills 
cussed  by  a  panel  was  'Multiple  1  and 
Use.'  The  last  meeting  held  on  March 
8  was  a  talk  on  labour  relations  in 
the   forest   industry. 

Festivities  have  included  a  Skating. 
Dance  and  Sleigh-ride  Party  and  the 
Annual  Athletic  Banquet  and  Dance. 
The  latter  event  was  the  final  fling 
before  serious  studying  and  was  held 
in  the  Embassy  on  February  23.  This 
year  the  Club  decided  to  dispense  with 
a  speaker  at  the  banquet. 

During  the  second  week  of  Febru- 
ary,  third  year  dispersed  to  the 
northern  woods  to  view  logging  opera- 
tions. The  event  was  a  welcome  break 
in  the  normal   routine. 

Forestry  won  the  Winter  Carnival 
at  Caledon  for  the  second  year  in 
succession  with  a  lead  of  99  points. 
Six  hardy  members  spent  the  Saturday 
night  outside — three  in  tents  and  three 
under  the  stars.  Due  to  a  monopoly 
in  the  snowshoe  market,  all  entrants 
were   members  of  the   Faculty. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  beset 
the  Foresters'  Club  executive  has  been 
the  lack  of  spirit  and  apathy  in  the 
undergraduate  body  as  a  whole.  The 
same  25%  support  the  affairs,  but 
where  are  the  rest?  There  should  be 
a  spirit  in  a  small  faculty,  but  how  to 
conceive  an  active  one  is  a  rather 
intangible  problem.  Many  factors  are 
involved,  such  as  the  personalities, 
differences  in  the  lives,  ages  and 
nationalities  of  the  students.  This  has 
been  a  problem  for  several  vears  and 
is  not  confined  to  the  Faculty  alone. 

Exams  are  now  under  way,  having 
started  on  April  2.  From  April  16 
t»  May  1 1  the  Faculty  moves  to  the 
Forest  Ranger  School  at  Dorset  for 
practical  work  and  a  'holiday'.  At  the 
completion  of  Spring  Camp  members 
will  scatter  across  Canada  for  their 
summer  work.  Rates  of  pay  have  been 
increased  this  year  and  vary  from 
$200  for  a  first  year  student  to  $290 
for  a  third  year  student — net  pay  per 
month! 

r>.  c.  F.  FAYLE 


Nursing 

The  agenda  of  activities  undertaken 
recently  by  the  School  of  Nursing 
students  is  impressive,  and  the  under- 
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Your  Sons    W\r\enA^ 


\  >  >iii  -mi  in  ti|-  .in. I  ,|i-ii\i-  o I  companions  in  ln- 

boyh I:    first,    because   then    influence    «ill    help   to 

mould  In-  c I i.i i .H  in  :  and  secondly,  bei  ause  tin-  staunch 
friendships  planted  in  such  health)  soil  will  grow  and 
flourish  during  the  years  ol  his  maturity. 
\i    \|i|ili'li\.   where  students   live  together,  eat,   play, 

-tuil\    and   worship  together,   the   t-   "I    friendship 

j:ii>\\  strong  ami  deep.  Masters  .it    Vpplebx  are  chosen 
with  care,  classes  are  small,  and  the  curriculum  pro- 
vides entrance  to  all  I  uiversities.Foi  1 1 1 1 1 — -  ^< — ip~~iri- 
trated  prospectus,  write  ih<-  Headmaster.       /^S-Jiac 


Rev.   J.  A.  M.  Bell,  Headmaster,  Oakville,  Ontario 


The  Royal  Bank  can  help  you 


rfmnnr 


Build  a  Home 


A  m-W*.  «—  •■fjTof.'l ' 

.„», '  "", '    ,,'i-i„.  r..,m  !>»">-  ;•• 

i       i  t..t  civ  iujl  l 


graduate  bulletin  board  has  displayed 
many  a  poster  and  announcement. 

One  of  the  major  projects  was  the 
production  of  a  play  to  enter  the 
Drama  Festival  sponsored  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Drama  Committee. 
Under  the  direction  of  Anne  Mierzwa, 
"Red  Queen,  White  Queen",  by  T.  B. 
Morris  was  presented  at  Hart  House. 
The  period  play,  set  in  the  palace  of 
Henry  VIII  is  concerned  with  the 
conflict  between  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Katharine  of  Aragon.  That  such  an 
endeavour  entailed  considerable  effort 
for  the  director,  the  Drama  Club,  and 
its  president,  Mary  McLeod.  is  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  both  staff 
and  students  who  are  justifiably  proud 
of  those  associated  with  its  produc- 
tion. 

On    January    the    twentieth,    Cody 


Hall  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
Chemical  Engineers  for  "Nurseneering 
Nite".  Co-chairmen,  Mary  Marshall 
and  Jim  Park,  arranged  a  program 
comprised  of  dancing,  a  sing-song,  a 
skit  and  refreshments  in  abundance, 
all  of  which  contributed  to  an  enjoy- 
able evening.  The  annual  At-Home 
was  held  at  the  Embassy  on  February 
the  ninth,  at  which  the  "Skulehouse 
Four"  provided  the  excellent  entertain- 
ment for  which  they  are  noted.  Many 
representatives  from  other  schools  and 
colleges  were  welcomed. 

Further  plans  for  the  production 
of  the  school's  first  year  book  are 
being  formulated.  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  this 
venture   Robin   Colling  organized   the 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Port  Hope,  Ontario 

Founded    1865 

A  Boarding  School  in  the 
Country  for  Boys. 


$25,000  In  Annual  Awards 

An  amount  exceeding  $25,000  will  be  available  annually 
for  Scholarships  and  Bursaries.  Applicants  for  Scholar- 
ships should  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen, 
and  must  make  application  before  April  14th.  Individual 
Scholarship  awards  up  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  financial  need. 

Full  information  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request  to  the 
Headmaster 

PHILIP  KETCHUM,  M.A,,   LL.D. 

Trinity  College  School, 

Port  Hope,  Ontario. 


AN    EDITORIAL    STATEMENT    OF    POLICY 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  develop  a  new  and 
original  type  of  university  periodical  that  will  be  read  by 
graduates,  undergraduates,  staff  and,  indeed,  readers  in 
general. 

The  degree  of  our  success  will  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  what  we  print,  upon  our  subscribers  and  upon  our 
advertisers. 

CIRCULATION 

There  are  at  least  100,000  living  graduates  and  ex-students 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  its  affiliates. 

60,000  of  these — subscribers  and  potential  subscribers — 
will  receive  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A  paid  circulation — as  opposed  to  a  controlled  circula- 
tion— is  the  real  test  of  the  quality  of  a  magazine.  We 
wish  the  Varsity  Graduate  to  be  constantly  exposed  to  this 
test. 

If  you  have  been  on  the  point  of  subscribing  but  have 
put  off  doing  so,  may  we  assure  you  that  your  prompt 
attention  to  the  little  white  card  will  be  very,  very 
welcome. 

EDITORIAL 

What  we  print  should  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  :  what 
we  print  should  be  of  importance  to  our  readers  :  what 
we  print  should  attract  more  readers. 

We  shall  therefore  not  only  carry  news  of  this  univer- 
sity and  its  people,  past  and  present,  but  will  solicit  stories 
and  articles  on  worthwhile  topics  in  the  widest  possible 
range  of  subject. 


Nursing 

Continued 

ticket  sales  for  a  Crest  Theatre  night. 
The  play,  "School  for  Scandal",  was 
very  well  attended  and  an  impressive 
sum  now  appears  in  the  year  book 
fund. 

The  sports-minded  members  of  the 
school  are  demonstrating  not  only 
enthusiasm  but  also  success.  The 
swimming  team  in  its  first  year  of 
existence  has  been  awarded  the  Baxter 
Participation  Trophy  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  school  or  college  which 
has  the  highest  percentage  of  girls 
taking  part  in  swimming  events.  A 
noteworthy  seventy-three  per  cent  par- 
ticipation proved  deserving  of  this 
newly  donated  trophy.  The  hockey 
team,  also  enjoying  its  initial  season, 
fared  favourably  in  the  league.  Intra- 
mural volleyball  and  badminton 
schedules  have  included  entrants  from 
the  School  of  Nursing  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  representatives  will  be 
participating  in  the  skiing  competi- 
tions. 

The  executive  of  the  Undergraduate 
Association  Council  has  amplified  de- 
tails of  the  Constitution  with  the  hope 
that  in  its  improved  form  its  utiliza- 
tion will  facilitate  the  functioning  of 
the  Council.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
become  effective  next  year.  Nomina- 
tions for  Honour  Awards,  presented 
to  students  in  their  final  year  who 
have  contributed  notably  to  the  school 
as  a  whole,  are  being  considered.  The 
recipients  of  this  award  merit  the 
sincere  congratulations  of  the  student 
body  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  campus-wide  Blood  Campaign, 
chaired  by  Josephine  Flaherty,  was 
centred  in  the  school  where  the  Red 
Cross  Blood  Donor  Clinic  was  tem- 
porarily established.  The  nursing  stu- 
dents set  an  example  for  the  remainder 
of  the  campus  by  registering  sixty  per 
cent  before  the  end  of  the  campaign's 
second  week.  Although  the  response 
in  general  was  commendable,  exceed- 
ing the  anticipations  of  the  Red  Cross, 
it  is  hoped  that  successive  Blood 
Campaigns  will  evoke  sustained  and 
increasing  interest  and  support  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  students. 
The  prospective  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  are  grateful  for  the 
inspiration  and  guidance  which  their 
faculty  members  have  provided  and 
for  the  inestimable  benefits  which  they 
have  gleaned  from  their  contact  with 
the  University  of  Toronto,  its  way  of 
life  and  its  ideals. 

JACKIE  DREW 


We  regret  that,  owing  to  lack  of  space, 

it    has    been    necessary    to    omit   the 

notes  submitted  for  AROUND  THE 

CAMPUS  by  the  correspondents  from 

Law,  Pharmacy,  Architecture,  Library 

School,    and    Music.    These    will    be 

published  in  the  July  issue. 

ED. 
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What's  CRANE  cooking  up  here? 


Big  Piping  Savings  for  You . . . 

The  man  behind  the  mask  above  is  a 
unit  fabrication  specialist  with  a  talent 
for  saving  yon  time,  trouble — and 
dollars  —  in  the  long  run. 

lie's  part  of  a  crew  of  experienced 
mechanics  in  the  Crane  Pipe  Shop. 
where  piping  units  like  this  8-inch 
assembly  are  built  precisely  to  speci- 
fication. 

\nd  it's  a  complete  as  well  as  a 
quality  service,  for  Crane  takes  over 
at  the  blueprint  stage:  supplies  all 
valves  and  component  parts — makes 
the    pipe     bends — does     the    welding. 


Right  at  hand  are  the  best  facilities 
for  heat-treating  or  stress-relieving, 
radiography,  etc.,  to  assure  uniform 
strength  and  dependability.  The  fin- 
ished unit  is  pre -tested  and  proved  in 
advance,  ready  for  quick  installation 
in  your  piping  system. 

You  take  no  risk  —  you  pav  for  no 
spoilages,  and  your  erection  creu  is 
spared  man)  a  major  headache.  Why 
not  let  your  Crane  representative  re- 
view your  piping  layout  and  help  you 
decide  where  Crane  I  nit  Fabrication 
will  he  to  your  advantage? 


CRANE  QUALITY 
COSTS  NO  MORE 

For  detailed  information 

on  any  items  from  the 

complete  Crane  line  of 

Valves.  Fittings  and  Piping, 

ask  your  ( !rane 

representative,  or 

Crane  Branch — or  write 

CRANE   LIMITED 

General  Office-. 

1  170  Beover  Hall  Square, 

Montreal 

7  Canadian  Factories 

27  Canadian  Branches 


1-5618 


CRANE 


VALV  E  S    •    FITTI  N 
PLUMBING    • 

NATION-WIDE    SERVICE    THROUGH    BRANCHES,    WHOLESALERS    and     PLUMBING    AND 


G  S    •    PIPING 
HEATING 

HEATING     CONTRACTORS 


VAKSIT  V     <-  II  A  II  I    AT  K 

University  of  Toronto 
Toronto    ."».    Ontario.    Cnnailn 

lli'iiirn    l*ci»niii'   Guaranteed 

\  it  I  h..ri/.-<l    JIM    •.<•• I    class    mail 

l'n»i    Oili<-i>    l»«-|»:iri  iii.-iii  .   Oiiaua 


EATON'S  of  CANADA 

A  great  network  of 

friendly  stores  that  stretches 

from  Newfoundland  to 

the  Pacific  !  It's  a  Canadian 

tradition  —  this  "shopping  at 

Eaton's"  .  .  .  whether  it's  done 

in  the  large  stores  ot  our  main 

cities,  the  order  offices  of 

smaller  communities,  or  through 

Eaton's  Mail  Order  Catalogue. 

It's  a  tradition  founded 

on  confidence,  for  Eaton's 

values  your  confidence,  as 

much  as  you  value  the  famous 

Eaton  guarantee 

"GOODS  SATISFACTORY  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED" 


EATON'S  of  CANADA 


LARGEST    DEPARTMENT-STORE    <>  U  <;  \  \  I  Z  \T  I  (>  \     IN     I 


BK  ITISII    COMMONWEALTH 
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The  Benefits  of  Electronics  are  everywhere . . . 

helping  us  to  live  better  electrically 


microwave 
communications 


From  early  radio  to  TV  and  today's  computers,  electronics  has  speeded  progress 
in  industry,  defence,  communications,  safety,  and  home  comfort 


Remember  those  early  radios?  They  were  a 
far  cry  from  the  streamlined  models  of  today; 
yet  they  helped  to  change  our  lives  because 
they  were  one  of  the  beginnings  of  electronics. 
Today,  though  radio  and  television  are  still 
its  most  widely  known  applications,  electronics 
affects  almost  every  phase  of  our  lives. 

Electronics  has  reduced  the  size  of  our 
world  through  microwave,  flashing  words  and 
pictures  across  the  country  at  the  speed  of  light. 
Two-way  radio  serves  us  in  many  useful 
ways.  Electronic  computers  speed  research 
and  industrial  processes.  Radar  guards 
our  frontiers  and  brings  new  safety  to  our 


Progress  fs  Our  Most  Important  Product 
CANADIAN    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

LIMITED 


shipping  lanes  and  airlines.  And  industrial 
applications  such  as  closed  circuit  TV,  elec- 
tronic sorters,  and  quality  control  speed  and 
improve  manufacturing  processes. 

In  all  these  ways  and  many  more,  electronics 
benefits  us  all. 

This  Company  was  the  first  in  Canada  to 
build  TV  receivers  and  transmitters,  two-way 
mobile  radio,  microwave  communication 
equipment,  and  electronic  tubes.  Today  it  is 
developing  and  producing  a  growing  list  of 
electronic  products  for  defence, 
industry  and  home  use  ...  to  help  us 
live  better. 


WITH  THE  ASSOCIATIONS 


Victoria  Alumni 

Di g    the    pisi    year   the   Victoria 

<  oliege  \iuiniii  Association  bold  four 
meetings  for  members  of  the  Asao 
ciation.  I  he  fall  activities  opened  with 
the  (  hartei  n.i\  Dinnei  held  on 
October  1 1  in  Burwash  Hall.  Mi 
Justice  i  <  Pickup  \sas  the  guest 
ipeaker.  I  he  lust  Honoraj  j  I  ife 
Membership  was  presented  to  Dr. 
(  I  ( 'in  idly  V  "98,  Director  Emei 
itus  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  ser- 
vice to  Victoria  College.  In  Decern 
her  a  program  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  interests  of  the  younger  graduates 
\s.is  held  in  the  Music  Room  of 
Wymilwood.  This  meeting  took  the 
form  of  a  Sports  Panel  presided  over 
by  Bruce  Smith  V'4I,  radio  com- 
mentator, and  having  as  guests  the 
following  representatives  of  the  sport- 
ing world:  Foster  Hewitt,  Milt  Dun- 
nell,  Peter  Bennett  and  Billy  Harris, 
all  answering  questions  from  the  large 
turnout  of  alumni. 

The  annual  Joint  Meeting  was  held 
on  February  16  in  Wymilwood  with 
Dr.  C.  H.  Dickinson  V  21  as  guest. 
Dr.  Dickinson,  who  is  the  Book  Stew- 
ard of  the  Ryerson  Press,  chose  for 
his  subject  "A  Graduate  Becomes  a 
Book  Publisher".  The  regular  "Fam- 
ily Night"  was  held  on  April  10  in 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  LeRoy  Toll,  both  graduates 
of  Victoria,  presented  their  travelogue 
entitled  "Old  World  Caravan". 

On  March  13  the  annual  Alumni 
At  Home  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
Council  of  the  Victoria  College 
Alumni  Association  was  held  in  the 
Music   Room   of   Wymilwood. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings 
the  Alumni  Association  carried  on  a 
series  of  Vocational  Guidance  lec- 
tures, presented  each  year  to  assist 
the  undergraduates  in  choosing  a  pro- 
fession. The  Association  also  pro- 
vided an  alumni  news  page  in  "Acta 
Victoriana"  which  is  sent  four  times 
a  year  to  all  alumni  members.  Plans 
to  sponsor  a  regular  radio  program 
are  being  seriously  considered  by  a 
special  radio  committee  with  the  hope 
of  bringing  the  College  in  closer 
touch  with  the  public  at  large. 

Victoria  Alumnae 

During  the  Fall  season  of  1955  and 
Spring  of  1956,  regular  monthly 
meetings  were  held  at  Wymilwood, 
with  programs  planned  to  achieve  a 
balance  covering  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terests. Mrs.  W.  D.  Patterson,  presi- 
dent, chaired  all  meetings.  The  Sep- 
tember meeting  highlighted  world  and 
community  effort  with  Miss  Kay 
Dyson  and  Miss  Phyllis  Hicks  Mont- 
gomerie,  Vic  grads  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  service  for  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  in  Korea  and 
the  Near  East.  October  was  marked 
by  two  events  annually  planned  bv 
the  Alumnae:  the  Charter  Day  din- 
ner   in    Burwash    Hall,    held    jointly 


with  the  Alumni  Association,  and  the 
Homecoming   lea  al  Wymilwood,  at 

Which  the  classes  ol  1933  and  1943 
were  honored. 

I  he   annual    luncheon   of   the    Asso 

ciation  took  place  In  Novembei  al 
\niksic\  ll. ill  when  Prol   I     \.  Hare, 

Victoria  College  registrar,  spoke  on 
Pol  poun  i     from     the     Registrar's 

Office".  Novembei  again  found  Alum- 
nae members  and  their  children 
gathered    at    Wymilwood    after    the 

Santa  (  laus  parade  for  the  much- 
anticipated     annual     party,     this    \ear 

featured  by  marionettes. 

The  Christmas  meeting  took  the 
form  of  a  (  hristmas  Music  Box  with 
special  music  provided  by  the  choir 
and  an  hilarious  presentation  by 
Mumnac  members  of  Stephen  Lea- 
cock's  "Errors  of  Santa  Claus".  Mem- 
bers were  honored  in  January  by  a 
visit  from  our  distinguished  Alumna, 
Dr.  Marion  Hilliard,  who  claimed 
she  was  "trying  out  a  brand  new 
speech"  entitled  "They  Need  Not 
Weep",  giving  those  present  much 
food  for  serious  thought  on  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  health  of  modern 
woman. 

The  annual  Valentine  Bridge  took 
place  at  the  annual  joint  meeting 
of  the  Victoria  College  Alumnae  and 
Alumni  Association  held  at  Wymil- 
wood. Bettina  Byers  A.R.A.D.,  A.T.C. 
spoke  on  "Ballet  in  Education"  at 
the  March  meeting  and  illustrated 
her  talk  with  assistance  from  some 
of  her  pupils.  The  Easter  Tea  held 
at  Wymilwood  brought  together  many 
out-of-town  alumnae  members,  plan- 
ned as  it  was  during  the  Easter  holi- 
days when  many  teachers  were  in 
Toronto  to  attend  the  O.E.A.  sessions. 

John  Hall,  O.S.A.,  addressed  the 
annual  meeting,  held  in  May,  on  the 
subject  "Enjoying  Modern  Art." 
Election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year  placed  Mrs.  Ian  Mactavish  in 
the  position  of  president  for  the 
1956-57  season. 

The  annual  garden  party  was  held 
in  the  Wymilwood  quadrangle  in  the 
last  week  of  May  in  honour  of  the 
graduating  class  and  that  of  fifty 
years  ago  ...  in  this  case,  the  Class 
of  1906. 

The  Victoria  College  Alumnae 
Association  Award,  presented  an- 
nually in  the  amount  of  $100  to  the 
undergraduate  girl  who  best  com- 
bines the  qualities  of  scholarship  and 
leadership,  this  year  went  to  Ann 
Hossack.  The  Association  also  par- 
ticipates in  the  Alumni  Scholarship 
and  makes  donations  to  other  uni- 
versity causes,  such  as  Friendly  Rela- 
tions  with  Overseas  Students. 


Convocation 

of  Trinity  College 

During  the  year  1955-56  the  Con- 
vocation of  Trinity  College  (which 
is  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  and 


Before  and  After 


Before  you  //new,  investigate  .  .  . 
is  jusl  good  common  sense.  And 
yet,  yeai  after  year  it  is  ama»ing 

how    many    people   .    .    .   good 

sensible  people  too  .  .  .  fail  to  do 
just  that. 

Buying  seeurities  on  tips,  on 
rumours,  without  examination, 
or  buying  on  the  advice  of  un- 
informed people,  very  often 
causes  many  an  investment  head- 
ache. Better  Business  Bureaus  are 
kept  busy,  Securities  Commission 
officials  look  into  innumerable 
complaints,  and  securities  are 
purchased  which  sometimes  turn 
out  to  be  .  .  .  "not  what  I 
thought." 

Before  you  invest,  investigation 
is  good  common  sense.  After  you 
invest,  investigation  is  also  good 
common  sense.  "See  your  dentist 
twice  a  year"  is  not  propaganda 
...  it  is  preventive  dentistry. 
Most  people  think  it  good  busi- 
ness to  check  trouble  before  it 
starts  or,  at  least,  before  it 
becomes  serious. 

To  have  your  investment  adviser 
check  your  securities  at  regular 
intervals  makes  sense  too.  Con- 
ditions change,  industries  change, 
markets  change.  To  "put  them 
away  and  forget  them"  is  not 
good  .  .  .  it's  not  good  for  teeth, 
and  it's  not  good  for  securities. 
Our  organization  is  equipped  to 
help  you  investigate  before  you 
invest  and  .  .  .  after  you  invest, 
to  help  you  by  regularly  checking 
your  securities  to  see  that  your 
funds  are  working  to  best  ad- 
vantage and  to  see  that  they  are 
doing  for  you  what  you  want 
done.  Any  of  our  offices  or 
representatives  will  help  you  .  .  . 
drop  in  or  write,  whichever  is 
more  convenient. 


A.  E.  Ames  &  Co. 

l.imiK'd 
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SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  BRANCH 
MANAGER    FOR    DETAILS 


THE  CANADIAN 
BANK  OF  COMMERCE 
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Associations 

Friends)  has  continued  to  pursue  the 
objective  which  it  set  itself  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  years — to  bridge  the 
gap  between  fixed  income  and  rising 
costs  which  create  an  annual  deficit. 
This  gap  could  of  course  be  bridged 
by  a  large  addition  to  the  College's 
endowment  but  it  can  be  bridged  by 
an  alumni  association  only  by  annual 
givings,  which  if  once  they  are  estab- 
lished as  continuing  revenue,  con- 
stitute the  equivalent  of  increased 
endowments. 

Convocation  has  not  yet  achieved 
its  objective,  but  it  has  come  every 
year  nearer  to  doing  so.  About  half 
of  our  alumni  are  now  contributing 
and  the  average  per  capita  con- 
tribution has  gone  up  steadily  since 
1949.  Without  these  contributions 
Trinity's  future  would  be  a  dark  one. 
A  Federated  College  of  the  University 
is  in  its  finances  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  University.  Like  any 
other  corporate  entity  which  is  not 
subsidized,  it  must  meet  its  bills  to 
continue  to  exist.  Support  can  be  ex- 
pected only  from  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  College.  Convocation  in  taking 
as  its  primary  objective  the  raising 
of  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
College  is  also  undertaking  a  public 
function  in  keeping  alive  and  in  full 
vitality  an  integral  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  raising 
of  funds  Convocation  has  during  the 
past  year  actively  sponsored  social 
and  other  events  for  its  members.  It 
organized  a  dance  during  the  Fall 
Term  in  the  new  Convocation  Hall 
of  the  College  and  was  represented 
by  its  officers  at  the  Consecration  of 
the  College  Chapel  in  November.  In 
May  it  organized  a  Reunion  Week- 
end, the  programme  of  which  was  as 
follows:  May  23rd— 2T6  Thirtieth 
Anniversary  Dinner;  May  24th — 
Graduation  Dinner  '56  and  Guests  of 
Honour  '06  Fiftieth  Anniversary, 
Speaker — Mr.  Justice  C.  D.  Stewart 
'26;  May  25th — Reunion  Dinner  for 
Years  '31,  '36,  '41,  '46,  '51  with  the 
Alumni  Dance;  May  26th — Provost's 
Garden  Party  and  Reception;  May 
27th — Alumni  Service  in  the  College 
Chapel. 

In  addition  to  these  social  activities 
Convocation  arranged  three  discussion 
groups  for  alumni  and  friends,  two 
of  them  following  the  Great  Books 
pattern  (Leaders:  Dr.  Allan  Walters 
'30,  Dr.  Gordon  Roper,  Department 
of  English,  Trinity  College,  Professor 
Bruno  Morawetz,  Department  of 
Ethics,  Trinity  College,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Philip  '23)  and  one  following  a 
Current  Affairs  pattern  (Leaders: 
Fred  D.  Baker  '51  and  G.  P.  Har- 
court  Vernon  '49). 

The  St.  Hilda's  College  Alumnae 
Association  (President  Mrs.  Norman 
McMurrich)  organized  a  Theatre 
Night  at  the  Crest  Theatre  in  January 
and  held  a  number  of  social 
functions,  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  which  was  a  supper  for  the 
Graduating  Year. 


"»&v 


RIDLEY  COLLEGE 

Residential  School  For  Boys 

Ridley  College  offers  boys  a  sound 
academic  background  augmented  by 
a  well  rounded  programme  of  mental 
and  physical  development. 

A  Memorial  Chapel,  modern 
classrooms  and  residences  are 
supplemented  by  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium,  artificial  ice  rink  and 
over  50  acres  of  playing  fields, 
to  provide  year  round  recreational 
facilities. 

Attractive  entrance  bursaries  and 
scholarships  are  available  for 
qualifying  candidates. 

For  information  and  an  illustrated 
prospectus,  please  write  to: 

The  Headmaster: 
J.  R.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

RIDLEY  COLLEGE 


FOUNDED  1889 


ST.  CATHARINES 


ONTARIO 

1-54 


University   College 

on  the  week-end  following 
4th  of  October  1956, 

there  will  be  a 

Grand 
Celebration 

of   the 

CENTENARY 

of  the  secret  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  University 
College. 

The  Case  of  the  Missing 
Cornerstone  will  be  solved 
once  and  for  all. 

Tours  of  the  College 
Buffet  Supper 

Full  Programme  to  be  announced 
later. 
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St.  Michael's  Alumni 

From     1912    to    September    ol     1952, 

si  \i kind's  College  functioned  u 
three  units  -St.  Michael'i  (  ol 
St.  Joseph's  College  and  LorettO 
College — as  caily  graduate!  of  the 
University  will  remember.  In  1952, 
due  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
student  body,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  many  administrative  problems, 
all  lectures  were  given  at  St. 
Michael's  alone.  Loretto  and  St. 
Joseph's  Colleges  were  then  able  to 
increase   their  residence   facilities. 

1  mm  1952  to  the  present  time,  the 
student  body  has  endeavored  to 
simplify  and  unify  its  varied  ac- 
tivities. Inevitably,  this  led  to  a 
demand  for  one  alumni  association. 
In  April,  1955,  the  Alumni  Organ- 
izations of  the  three  colleges  met  to 
consider  this  new  development  and, 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
Rev.  J.  B.  Dorsey,  C.S.B.,  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that 
the  three  alumni  groups  should  be 
amalgamated  into  one  in  order  to 
make  a  more  active  alumni  and  to 
truly  represent  the  College  as  one 
entity,  and  also  to  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  alumni  groups  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This  new 
group  would  hereafter  be  known  as 
St.  Michael's  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  new  As- 
sociation would  be  the  promoting  of 
fellowship  among  graduates  and  the 
providing  of  an  opportunity  for 
former  students  to  reunite.  Along 
with  this,  the  Association  would  have 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  College 
in  its  work  of  Catholic  Higher  Educa- 
tion. This  latter  would  take  various 
forms  as  the  group  developed,  from 
providing  bursaries  for  students  to 
organizing  forms  of  adult  education. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Executive 
would  consist  of  six  voting  members 
and  two  ex-officio  members.  The 
voting  members  would  be  the  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice-President  from  each  of 
the  three  member  colleges,  a  Secretary 
and  a  Treasurer.  Added  to  these 
would  be  the  Spiritual  Director  and 
the  President  of  the  Students'  Admin- 
istrative Council. 

A  nominating  committee  was 
chosen  at  this  meeting  to  select  a 
slate  of  candidates  from  which  the 
Executive  Committee  would  be 
elected.  It  was  agreed  that  those 
elected  would  take  office  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Association, 
which  would  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Annual  Alumnae  Faculty 
Tea. 

On  April  17,  1955,  the  first  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  officially 
installed.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee were: — Harold  Murphy,  Presi- 
dent; Vincent  P.  Reid,  Jr.,  Bernice 
Hall  and  Doreen  Cullen,  Vice- 
Presidents;  John  E.  McDonough, 
Secretary;  Mary  Lou  MacGregor, 
Treasurer,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Dorsey, 
C.S.B.,  Spiritual  Director. 

Since  its  inception  and  to  the 
present,    the    Association    has    been 


very  .successful  in  its  purpose  as  l.u 
as    both    the    College    and    the    alumni 

arc  concerned,    I  he  tnst  majoi  event 

sponsored    by    the    Association    was    a 

theatre  night  at  the  Crest  Theatre  on 
November  14,  1955,  winch  proved 
to   he   a   wonderful  opportunity   foi 

loimei  students  to  reunite.  All  of 
those  present  were  very  thrilled  by 
Frederick  Valk'l  performance  in  the 
title  role  of  Shakespeare's  "Othello". 
At  this  writing,  plans  are  being 
made  for  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Association  which  will  be  held  during 
Graduation  Week.  You  may  feel 
assured  that  the  St  Michael's  College 
Alumni  Association  will  be  a  very 
active  alumni  organization  on  the 
University  of  Toronto  campus  during 
the  years  to  come. 


Medical  Alumni 

The  Medical  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  es- 
sentially a  rejuvenated  organisation. 
The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
committee  members  during  the  past 
year  has  resulted  in  a  particularly 
active  and  expanding  programme.  Dr. 
J.  L.  Fowler  has  been  the  President 
during  the  past  year,  and  Dr.  M.  A. 
Selznick  is  President-elect. 

The  active  membership  now  totals 
over  1,600  medical  graduates,  and 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
each  year.  The  activities  of  the  as- 
sociation have  been  considerably  ex- 
panded, and  we  now  have  need  for 
support  from  all  of  the  Medical 
Alumni. 

The  largest  undertaking  in  the  past 
year  consisted  of  the  development  of 
our  own  new  publication  The  Medi- 
cal Graduate.  Dr.  J.  E.  Bateman, 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  has 
been  primarily  responsible  for  this 
new  venture,  which  has  been  generally 
received  with  considerable  en- 
thusiasm. Mrs.  Velma  M.  Macfarlane 
is  executive  editor  of  the  publication. 
The  four  issues  to  date  have  been 
primarily  designed  to  keep  the  grad- 
uate medical  body  more  closely  in- 
formed of  the  activities  of  their 
Alumni  Association  and  the  Medical 
School.  It  has  also  served  as  a 
means  of  dispersing  information 
regarding  hospital  postgraduate  teach- 
ing, rounds  and  clinics.  In  addition 
it  has  made  available  for  circulation 
some  of  the  more  important  guest 
lectures  given  to  the  University  on 
recent  occasions.  The  publication 
will  continue  to  expand,  and  three  or 
more  issues  are  to  be  produced  each 
year.  It  is  expected  that  The  Medical 
Graduate  will  eventually  reach  every 
one  of  the  Medical  Alumni  of  this 
University,  and,  with  this,  there  will 
be  a  total  circulation  of  over  6,000. 

An  active  scholarship  and  loan 
committee  has  been  carefully  super- 
vised by  Dr.  E.  J.  Clifford.  This  has 
been  a  source  of  financial  assistance 
to  numerous  students,  and  over 
$3,000  has  been  used  in  this  way 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  past   13 
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ENGINEERING  ALUMNI 


FALL    DINNER 


Wednesday,  October  17,  1956 

(Note  change  of  date) 

BOULEVARD  CLUB,  LAKESHORE  ROAD,  TORONTO 
Guest  Speaker:  Lt.-Col.  W.  E.  Phillips,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  LL.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  University  of  Toronto 


For  tickets  and  inquiries  address: 


E.  A.  A.  Fall  Dinner 

Mining  Building, 

University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 


Associations 

years  the  scholarship  and  bursary 
committee  have  allotted  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Alumni  Association  has 
sponsored  a  graduate  refresher  course 
primarily  designed  for  general  prac- 
titioners. The  meeting  was  further 
promoted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Barnett,  and 
judging  from  the  attendance  and 
calibre  of  the  scientific  programme, 
it  was  considered  to  be  an  over- 
whelming success.  This  has  become 
an  annual  undertaking  and  plans  are 
being  made  for  a  further  meeting 
next  Fall. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  also 
sponsored  a  round  table  discussion 
on  general  practice,  and  an  annual 
graduate  dinner.  Both  of  these  were 
designed  primarily  for  the  final  year 
students,  and  have  continued  to  be 
worthwhile  ventures. 

Dean  J.  A.  MacFarlane  is  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Associa- 
tion, and  has  given  active  assistance, 
and  endorsement,  to  many  of  its 
undertakings. 

We  have  recently  taken  over  new 
headquarters,  especially  designed  for 
the  Alumni  Association.  These  are 
now  conveniently  located  in  the 
Medical  Building,  and  include  a  newly 
furnished  lounge  and  reading  room, 
which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  all 
of  the  medical  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  room  is  now  open. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  the  organisation,  a  full 
time  secretary  has  been  employed.  In 
this  capacity,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Macfarlane 
has  been  particularly  active  in  pro- 
moting many  of  the  Association's 
activities. 

It  has  been  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  Medical  Alumni  Association 
is  undergoing  a  period  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion, and  the  future  prospects  of 
the  organisation  are  particularly  en- 
couraging. Your  comments  and  active 
participation   are  especially  welcome. 


Dental  Alumni 

The  Dental  Alumni  1955-1956  has 
been  engaged  in  a  programme  of 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
activity.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
accomplishments  was  the  raising  of 
over  fourteen  hundred  dollars  for 
scholarships  and  bursaries  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  a  joint  appeal  with  the 
U.T.A.A.  to  the  graduates  of  Dentist- 
ry of  the  U.  of  T.  In  October,  1955 
we  introduced  a  Faculty  or  Clinic 
Day  at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  This 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus  to  the 
Alumni  members.  Three  outstanding 
Clinicians  in  Dentistry  were  on  the 
programme.  Dean  Ellis  has  plans  for 
a  repetition  of  Faculty  Day  to  take 
place  on  November  23rd  of  this  year. 
This  we  hope  will  help  to  stimulate 
Alumni  enrolment.  We  started  off 
last  October  with  our  annual  meet- 
ing and  dinner  dance  at  the  Roof 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel. 
At  the  meeting  Dr.  Ernest  Rollaston 
was  elected  president. 

The  Alumni  monthly  meetings  have 
been  well  attended  and  a  concerted 
effort  has  been  put  into  bringing  our 
Alumni  aims  and  objectives  up  to 
date.  Plans  are  under  way  to  set  up 
an  advisory  committee  to  aid  gradu- 
ating students  in  location  of  practice 
and  equipment  needs.  The  Alumni 
has  also  been  active  in  Vocational 
guidance.  Now,  we  are  once  more 
united  with  the  U.  of  T.  in  a  joint 
appeal  for  bursary  and  scholarship 
funds. 

Forestry  Alumni 

The  Forestry  Alumni  Association 
was  reorganized  as  an  independent 
Alumni  Association  in  1954,  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  an  agreement 
with  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association.  Since  that  time, 
an  executive  and  several  standing 
committees  have  directed  the  affairs 
of  the  newly  formed  Association. 
Solicitation   for   membership   and   for 


special  funds  has  been  made,  and 
although  the  present  supporting 
membership  is  small  in  numbers,  the 
Association  has  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  interests  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Foremost  in  the  activities  of  the 
Association  has  been  the  continued 
collection  of  scholarship  funds.  The 
University  of  Toronto  Forestry  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Fund  was  set  up 
after  the  war  to  provide  an  entrance 
scholarship  to  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
of  $200.00.  The  scholarship  has  since 
been  enlarged  to  an  amount  of 
$250.00  and  sufficient  capital  has 
been  accumulated  to  carry  this  an- 
nual award.  Recently  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  second  me- 
morial scholarship  of  the  same 
amount,  this  second  scholarship  to 
be  available  for  the  term   1956-57. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  long  service 
and  interest  that  Miss  Grace  McAree 
had  given  to  foresters  and  forestry 
in  her  capacity  as  secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry,  the  Forestry 
Alumni  Association  set  up  the  "Grace 
McAree  Memorial  Library  Fund" 
following  her  death  in  October,  1950. 
The  response  to  the  appeal  for  funds 
has  been  generous  and  is  continuing. 
The  fund  is  being  used  to  purchase 
books  and  periodicals  not  normally 
obtained  because  of  inadequate  li- 
brary funds. 

The  Forestry  Alumni  Association 
have  been  active  in  several  ways  to 
promote  Forestry  education  and  to 
maintain  a  close  relationship  between 
the  graduates  and  undergraduates. 
Solicitation  for  funds  to  support  the 
undergraduate  Faculty  of  Forestry 
Athletic  Association  is  made  annually 
and  the  funds  so  collected  are  al- 
located to  the  Athletic  Association 
when  needed  sporting  equipment 
cannot  be  purchased  from  University 
grants.  At  the  present  time  the 
Alumni  Association  are  investigating 
the     possibilities     of     setting     up     a 
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itudenl  loan  fund.  For  the  last  two 
vears  some  leading  foresters  In  In 
it n-»i  i  %  and  government  employ  have 
ipoken  to  the  undergraduates  about 
kunis  ol  employment  and  opportuni 
ik-s  in  various  lines  of  forestry  work, 
Annually  for  the  last  few  years  the 
Uumni  have  invited  the  graduating 
class  to  dinner,  This  veai  twentj 
foui  graduates  were  the  hosts  of  the 
luating  class  Following  a  pleasant 
dinner  in  the  graduates'  dining  room 
in  Hart  House,  the  group  were  given 
an  interesting  talk  by  Dr.  Heinrieh 
ol  the  Ontario  Museum  who  related 
some  of  his  activities  in  Western 
Germany  immediately  following  the 
second  Great  War.  In  order  that  the 
undergraduates  have  a  forested  area 
near  Toronto  which  can  be  used  for 
instructional  and  demonstration  pur- 
poses, the  Forest  Committee  was 
organized  to  investigate  the  various 
possibilities  of  obtaining  a  property. 
\n  agreement  should  soon  be  signed 
between  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  and 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  whereby  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry  will  have  access  to  a  small 
property  near  Maple,  Ontario. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Forestry 
Alumni  Association  was  held  in  To- 
ronto on  January  10,  1956.  Thirty- 
five  foresters  enjoyed  a  good  dinner 
in  the  graduates'  dining  room  at  Hart 
House  and  then  held  a  short  business 
meeting.  A  social  dinner  was  held  in 
Montreal  on  March  28,  1956  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associ- 
ation. Each  of  these  Alumni  meetings 
was  an  outstanding  success  and  it's 
to  be  hoped  that  interest  in  these 
activities  will  increase. 

This  year,  the  second  Forestry 
\lumni  Newsletter  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Van  Camp  of  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association,  Montreal.  An 
attempt  is  made  in  this  newsletter  to 
keep  abreast  of  foresters'  locations 
and  activities. 

The  Alumni  Association  have 
organized  a  committee  to  plan  suit- 
able activities  in  1957  to  com- 
memorate the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry.  The  cele- 
brations and  activities  marking  this 
anniversary  will  be  held  following 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Forestry  in  Toronto  in 
October,  1957.  This  meeting  of 
Alumni  promises  an  enjoyable  and 
interesting  time  for  those  who  will 
he  able  to  attend. 

Social  Work  Alumni 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  tries  to  main- 
tain the  interest  of  graduates  in  the 
School.  While  most  of  the  activities 
of  the  Alumni  Association  are 
centred  in  Toronto,  the  formation  of 
groups  in  other  cities  throughout 
Canada  has  been  encouraged.  To 
foster  this  purpose  a  breakfast  party 
was  arranged  for  graduates  of  the 
Toronto  School  of  Social  Work 
attending  the  Canadian  Conference 
on  Social  Work  in  Edmonton  in  June. 
Financial    aid    to   students    and    to 
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special  projects  of  the  School  has 
been  a  major  emphasis  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  As  in  previous  years  the 
three  hundred  dollar  Alumni  Scholar- 
ship was  awarded  to  a  student  of 
outstanding  ability.  This  year's 
scholarship  was  won  by  Miss  Evelyn 
McCorkle  of  Ottawa,  a  second-year 
student  at  the  School.  As  well  as  the 
scholarship,  a  Loan  Fund  in  addition 
to  those  already  existing  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Alumni  Association. 
The  substantial  amount  of  five 
hundred  dollars  was  deposited  in  the 
Loan  Fund  this  year. 

Apart  from  membership  fees,  the 
main  fund-raising  event  was  the 
Theatre  Night  at  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Theatre  on  January  17,  1956  when 
the  Alumni  Association  sponsored 
the  evening's  performance  of  the 
National  Ballet  Company.  Credit  for 
the  success  of  this  event  goes  to 
Miss  Audrey  Ferguson,  chairman  of 


the  Special  Projects  Committee  and 
the  members  of  her  committee. 
Special  donations  were  received  from 
individuals  from  out-of-town  who 
were  unable  to  attend,  and  a  gen- 
erous contribution  came  from  the 
group  in  Windsor,  Ontario. 

Recruitment  of  suitable  persons 
interested  in  training  for  the  pro- 
fession of  social  work  was  supported 
throughout  the  year.  A  contribution 
was  made  to  facilitate  the  printing 
of  attractive  posters  that  were  placed 
on  bulletin  boards  in  appropriate 
schools   and    agencies. 

A  reception  to  honour  those  stu- 
dents being  presented  for  the  Master 
of  Social  Work  degree  has  been  an 
annual  event  sponsored  by  the 
Alumni  Association.  On  November 
25,  1955.  the  reception,  which  took 
the  form  of  a  tea  from  four  to  six 
p.m.,  was  held  at  Falconer  Hall. 
Continued  on  page  103 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  the 
first  number  of  the  Varsity  Graduate, 
being  especially  pleased  to  read  the 
account  of  the  consecration  of  the 
new   Trinity   College   Chapel. 

Sr.  Anna,  C.S.C. 
{A.  J.  Coutts,   T16) 


The  April  edition  of  the  Varsity 
Graduate  has  just  come  to  hand. 

The  cover  picture  was  interesting. 
Considering  the  occasion,  did  you 
notice  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
the  people?  Two  seemed  happy:  the 
man  at  the  bottom  right  and  the 
girl  under  the  U  of  GRADUATE. 
In  these  "cases"  the  cause  is  evidently 
loosely  connected  with  the  occasion. 
J.    A.    Filshie,    V   45 


When  Dr.  Sidney  Smith  was  in 
Halifax  a  few  weeks  are,  a  group  of 
us  who  are  alumni  arranged  a  dinner 
for  him.  After  all  bills  were  paid, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  happy 
situation    of   having   a   small    surplus 


of  seven  dollars  of  which   1  am  the 
custodian. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  group  that  I 
should  turn  this  money  over  to  you 
to  be  used  in  publishing  the  new 
Varsity  Graduate  .  .  .  Enclosed  is  a 
cheque  for  the  amount 

We  hope  that  this  small  amount 
will  be  of  some  assistance  in  pub- 
lishing the  magazine  and  it  is  hoped 
that  your  efforts  in  this  project  will 
establish  a  vital  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  many  graduates  of  the 
University  throughout  Canada  and 
the  world. 

W.  A.  Devereaux 


Thank  you  very  much  for  letting 
us  have  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the 
January  issue  of  the  Varsity  Gradu- 
ate. We  have  read  Miss  Breslin's 
article  on  Campus  Co-operative  with 
keen  interest  and  have  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  our  people  who 
are   particularly   concerned   with   this 
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type  of  co-operative  enterprise.  It  is 

particularly      noteworthy     that     this 

co-op    should    have     received    such 

favourable  notice  in  a  journal  of  the 

standing  of  the    Varsity  Graduate. 

Breen   Melvin 

National    Secretary 

The  Co-operative  Union  of  Canada 


Thanks  for  the  Cortina  Con- 
versation Piece.  Very  informative 
and  bright.  A  credit  to  the  com- 
munity. 

J.  Y.  Nicol 


I  could  agree  with  my  good  friend 
Gilbert  E.  Jackson  that  "personals" 
need  not  be  published  in  the  maga- 
zine. But  they  should  be  published  in 
some  form.  When  you  look  below  at 
my  graduation  year  you  will  realize 
that  to  us  oldsters  necrological  in- 
formation is  of  increasing  import- 
ance. WHERE  can  one  now  get  this 
information,  which  was  kept  quite 
up-to-date  in  Varsity  publications  a 
few  years  ago? 

Vernon    MacKenzie 
V  09 


We  have  enjoyed  the  Varsity 
Graduate  so  far,  especially  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  President's  Report  in 
the  last  issue.  Those  of  us  who 
graduated  from  Ontario  High  Schools 
twenty-five  years  ago  certainly  feel 
the  present  system  is  a  "watered 
down"  one.  The  Public  School  situ- 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  such  that 
many  of  us  have  been  compelled  to 
send  our  children  to  private  pre- 
paratory schools. 

Good  luck  and  many  thanks, 

Jean   Welfard  Bates 
V  34 

This  is  a  long  overdue  note  of  con- 
gratulations on  the  last  issue  of  the 
Varsity  Graduate.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  publications  of  its  kind  that  I 
have  seen — attractive,  both  in  design 
and  content. 

Keep  up  the  good  work, 

JR.  Hamilton 
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Associations 

Graduate!     were     presented     wilh     a 

lettei   "i  congratulation  accompanied 

by  I  year's  gift  membership  in  the 
Uumni  Association.  Miss  Helen 
Sinclair,  chairman  of  the  Social  Com- 
tnittee,  was  convener  of  this  recep- 
tion 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni 

Association   was   held  on  Thursday, 

Ma)  24,  1956  in  the  lounge  at  the 
(  bildren's  Aid  and  Infants'  Homes  of 

Toronto.    Mrs.    Margaret    Kirkpatrick. 

president,  chaired  the  meeting.  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  Hendry,  Director  of  the 
School,  brought  greetings.  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Oovan  of  Ottawa,  the  guest 
speaker,  gave  a  report  on  the  survey 
of  social  work  education  in  Canada. 
The  occasion  was  used  to  honour 
Miss  Edna  Bambridge  who  is  retiring 
after  many  years  of  service  to  the 
School  as  secretary.  Miss  Bambridge 
is  remembered  with  affection  by  the 
many  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  who  have  had  association 
with   her  since    1928. 

P.  &  H.E.  Alumni 

I  he  immediate  objectives  of  the 
P.  &  H.E.  Alumni  Association,  as 
undertaken  by  the  current  executive 
are: — to  provide  "education  nights" 
which  will  offer  information  about 
the  P.  &  H.E.  profession:  to  raise 
funds  for  bursaries  to  be  awarded 
to  needy  undergraduates;  to  send  out 
bulletins  of  pertinent  information 
and  to  outline  activities  and  achieve- 
ments of  graduates;  to  build  up  and 
maintain  an  active  membership;  and 
to  establish  a  means  of  assimilating 
undergraduates  into   the   Association. 

Educational  nights  in  the  past  have 
featured  speakers,  panel  discussions, 
and  films.  An  outstanding  evening 
last  year  was  held  at  the  Sick 
Children's  Hospital  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Harry  Ebbs.  This 
year  on  November  21st.  an  Educa- 
tional evening  was  held  at  Falconer 
Hall  with  Mr.  Philip  Smithelles  of 
New  Zealand  as  guest  speaker.  His 
topic,  the  Physical  Education  pro- 
gramme in  New  Zealand,  was 
interesting  and  informative. 

The  C.B.C.'s  television  programme 
F.xploring  Minds"  presented  on  Sun- 
day, October  30th,  a  film  made  by 
the  students  and  staff  of  our  School 
of  P.  &  H.E.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  work 
done  by  the  School. 

A  concrete  start  towards  establish- 
ing a  scholarship  and  bursary  fund 
was  made  this  year.  A  profit  of 
$200.00  was  gleaned  from  the 
Athletic  Night  held  at  Hart  House 
in  February  sponsored  by  our  as- 
sociation. The  programme  was  ex- 
cellent, featuring  Varsity-McGill 
basketball  along  with  the  usual  A- 
Night  events  well  supplemented  by 
graduate  and  undergraduate  talent. 
In  addition  to  basketball  there  were 
synchronized  swimming  in  the  pool. 
gymnastics,  modern  dance.  Jamboree 
film     from     Chetwynd      Films      Ltd 


through  Baton's  ol  <  anada  pins 
round    and    square    dancing,    it    is 

planned  to  make  ■  February  A-Night 
an  annual  event. 

An     Bducational     Bulletin     will     be 

forwarded    this    fall    to    all    paid  up 

members  of  the  Association  I  lu 
bulletin  will  consist  of  papers  written 
bs     the    third-year    Students    for    Dt 

on  up-to-date  relevant  material 

A    news    bulletin     has    already     been 

received  by  Association  members  this 
year  ami  an  appeal  for  new  members 
has  been  forwarded. 

Social  functions  have  been  tried 
in  the  past  anil  will  be  included  in 
future  planning.  As  the  number  of 
active  alumni  increase,  the  services 
provided  by  the  Association  will  in- 
crease. A  high-quality  profession 
needs    a    high-quality    Alumni    group 

School  of  Nursing  Alumnae 

The  past  year  has  been  another 
active  one  for  the  Alumnae  of  the 
School  of  Nursing.  At  the  September 
meeting,  in  Cody  Hall,  after  the  an- 
nual election  of  officers,  a  lovely 
color  film  was  shown  of  "Australia's 
Coral    Wonderland". 

The  Alumnae  was  fortunate  to 
have  as  guest  speaker  at  the  January 
meeting,  Dr.  Marion  Hilliard,  of  no 
small  reputation  as  a  speaker,  as  well 
as  in  her  profession.  The  topic  was 
Fatigue  in  Women",  and  the  con- 
tent could  well  be  absorbed  and  as- 
similated by  nurses,  personally,  as 
well  as  in  a  professional  capacity. 

On  May  8th,  at  the  quarterly 
Spring  Meeting,  another  talented 
speaker.  Dr.  Riva  Gerstein,  charmed 
her  audience.  Her  subject  was 
"Mental  Health— A  Challenge  in 
Nursing",  in  which  she  summarized 
the  progress  that  has  been  made,  not 
only  in  treatment,  but  in  the  change 
in  attitude  of  the  public  over  the 
past  ten  years. 

Sunday,  April  the  8th,  marked  the 
annual  Spring  Tea,  which  the 
Alumnae  gave  in  honor  of  the  1956 
graduating  class  of  the  School.  They 
were  pleased  to  have  the  President 
of  the  University  and  Mrs.  Smith 
attend.  This  year's  graduates  again 
included  foreign  students — this  time 
from  Portugal,  Iran,  England,  Brazil, 
Ceylon   and  the   British   West   Indies. 

The  former  Director  of  the  School, 
Dr.  Kathleen  Russell,  has  been  given 
another  singular  honour.  The  decree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on 
her  by  the  University  at  Convocation 
Hall  on  May  25th.  Since  her  retire- 
ment, Dr.  Russell  has  been  asked  to 
carry  out  an  evaluation  of  a  cen- 
tralized lecture  program  in  Saskat- 
chewan, and  last  year  was  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  survey  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion. 

Since  its  inception  in  November 
1952,  the  Bursary  Committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  has  been  ex- 
ploring many  avenues,  to  discover 
means  of  raising  funds  for  bursaries 
for  students  of  the  School.  Its  efforts 
have   been   highlv   successful,    and   bv 


December,  1955  a  total  of  $5,750  had 
been  awarded  students  in  need  of 
assistance.  The  policy  of  the  As- 
sociation is  to  award  bursaries  as  the 
money  becomes  available.  By  March 
1st,  1956,  seven  awards  of  $1,000 
had  been  established,  and  in  addition 
a  total  of  $750  had  been  awarded 
three  other  students.  It  is  estimated 
that  another  $1,800  will  be  avail- 
able for  award  in  the  fall. 

How  is  it  done?  One  bursary  of 
$1,000  was  provided  when  Dr.  Kath- 
leen Russell  donated  the  bond  she 
had  received  as  a  gift  from  the 
Alumnae  on  her  retirement.  An 
anonymous  friend  pledged  $2,000. 
The  Soroptomist  Club  of  North  York 
and  North  Toronto  has  given  a  total 
of  $150.  Through  the  annual  bridge 
party,  the  Alumnae  has  raised  $1,200, 
and  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the  Eaton 
Spring  Fashion  Presentation  netted 
$72.00.  Another  successful  project 
was  the  January  Theatre  Night  at 
the  Crest.  The  play  was  a  George 
Bernard  Shaw  comedy,  "You  Never 
Can  Tell",  and  as  a  result  of  the 
enthusiastic  participation  of  the 
members  in  the  sale  of  tickets  and 
planning  of  this  novel  project,  nearly 
every  seat  in  the  house  was  filled. 
The  reward  was  almost  $800  for  the 
Bursary  Fund,  and  proved  to  be  a 
painless  method  of  raising  quite  a 
sum  for  a  worthy  cause.  Each  year 
more  members  are  contributing  along 
with    their    annual    fees,    and    so    far 

Continued  on  page  138 
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VARSITY  FOOTBALL 

1956  SCHEDULE 


AT  HOME 


AWAY 


OCT.    6  -  QUEEN'S      OCT.   13  -  McGILL 
OCT.  20  -  WESTERN    OCT.  27  -  WESTERN 
NOV.  3  -  McGILL        NOV.  10  -  QUEEN'S 

FOR  FUN  -  FOR  ACTION  -  FOR  SPECTACLE  -  FOR  MEMORIES 

PLAN  NOW  to  see  an  Intercollegiate  football  game  this  fall.  Those  of  you  who  return  for  a 
college  game  will  enjoy  the  antics  of  the  student  section — you'll  cheer  as  the  BLUES  clash  with 
traditional  rivals — you'll  be  entertained  by  the  half-time  parade  of  bands  and  cheerleaders — and 
you  will  be  stirred  again  by  the  music  of  the  "BLUE  and  WHITE"  as  the  band  parades  into  the 
Stadium,  when  the  crowd  roars  a  welcome  as  the  BLUES  run  on  the  field,  and  again  at  that 
tense  moment  as  the  teams,  lined  up  for  the  kick-off,  wait  for  the  referee's  whistle. 

#  SEASON  TICKETS  are  allotted  by  priority,  (those  subscribing  longest  have  first  choice)  and 
subscribers  have  the  same  seat  for  all  games  and  are  guaranteed  an  equal  number  of  seats  for 
any  Intercollegiate  play-off  at  Varsity  Stadium.  Good  locations  are  available  for  new  subscribers 
and  you  may  include  tickets  for  all  members  of  your  party  in  your  order. 

#  SINGLE  GAME  ORDERS  —  A  Special  Service  for  Graduates!  Orders  received  on  at- 
tached graduate  order  form  will  be  filled  after  season  tickets  are  allotted  but  before  any  other 
orders  are  considered.  Order  should  be  received  TEN  DAYS  before  game  to  ensure  this  priority. 

£  AWAY  GAMES — if  you  find  it  more  convenient  to  follow  the  BLUES  at  one  of  their 
away  games,  write  to  us  enclosing  your  remittance  at  $2.00  per  seat  (plus  bank  exchange)  and 
we  will  supply  tickets  in  the  Varsity  section.  Orders  must  be  received  at  this  office  at  least  five 
days  before  the  game. 

TAKE  A  TRIP  TO  THE  CAMPUS  IN  '56   -   FOLLOW  THE  BLUES 


GRADUATE  ORDER  FORM 

ALL   SEASON   TICKET   ORDERS   RECEIVE   SPECIAL   ATTENTION    AND   ARE 

ASSIGNED    BEFORE    SINGLE    GAME    ORDERS.      SINGLE    GAME    ORDERS 

RECEIVED  FROM  OUR  GRADUATES  WILL  BE  FILLED  BEFORE  ANY  TICKETS 

GO  ON  PUBLIC  SALE. 

MAIL  TO  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ATHLETIC  ASS'N. 
HART  HOUSE,  TORONTO 


Seat 
Preference 

High 

Med 

Low 


Please  Print  Name  and  Address  . 


Telephone 


Office 


Residence 


DEADLINES! 

SEASON  TICKET  ORDERS         -         SEPT.  20 

SINGLE  GAME  ORDERS  -  10  DAYS  BEFORE 
game  desired.  If  order  is  for  more  than  one  game, 
tickets  will  be  mailed  ten  days  before  each  game. 
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SINGLE  GAME  ORDERS 
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NOV.  3  -  McGILL 


.WEST  SIDE  SEATS  at  $8.50_ 
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TOTAL  REMITTANCE 

(Payable  to  \ 
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HERE  AND  THERE 


A  hand  on  the  shoulder 


This  is  the  third  issue  of  the  new  Varsity  Graduate.  Like  its 
predecessors,  it  is  looking  for  subscribers.  If  the  magazine  is  to 
continue  to  be  published,  it  must  have  subscribers. 

There  are  now  70,000  living  graduates  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. Would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  free  distribution  of  so 
costly  a  magazine  to  every  graduate? 

The  gross  cost  of  the  four  issues  of  60,000  to  which  the  University 
is  committed  by  its  promises  to  advertisers  is  about  $64,000.  This 
figure  is  reduced  by  the  revenue  from  advertising.  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  that  because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pages  which 
can  be  devoted  to  advertising  if  a  high  editorial  content  is  to  be 
maintained.  The  University  cannot  afford  to  divert  indefinitely 
funds  sorely  needed  for  teaching  and  research,  library  and  labora- 
tory. 

Thus,  if  you  have  not  already  subscribed,  this  is  not  a  "free"  copy. 
It  is  a  "promotional"  copy,  sent  to  you  with  the  object  of  encourag- 
ing subscription. 


Are    You   Sure    You   Are  a   Subscriber? 


To  be  a  "member"  of  an  Alumni  Association  or  a  "contributor" 
to  an  Alumni  Fund  does  not  make  you  a  subscriber.  Fluctuating 
policies  of  "membership"  and  "contributorship"  do  not  provide  the 
stability  which  is  required  by  a  periodical  for  which  one  must  plan 
months  ahead. 


The  University  knows  that  it  can  produce  an  informative  and  read- 
able graduate  magazine.  It  has  given  the  editor  magnificent 
backing  to  enable  him  to  develop  such  a  magazine.  And  it  is  doing 
so  in  the  expectation  that  the  graduate  body  will  respond. 
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Here  and  there 


The  President 

I  trust  that  you  have  read  the  editor's  statement 
on  the  opposite  page.  Frankly,  we  are  surprised 
and  disappointed  by  the  poverty  of  the  response 
to  appeals  tor  subscribers  to  this  magazine. 

There  is  evidently  a  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  extent  to  which  the  Varsity  Graduate 
is  an  organ  of  the  Alumni  Association,  or  a  bonus 
attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  various  forms  of 
membership,  joint  membership  or  contributorship 
with  which  the  Alumni  Association  has  ex- 
perimented ( in  a  good  cause )  in  recent  years.  The 
Varsity  Graduate  is  published  by  the  University, 
not  by  the  Alumni  Association.  It  is  not  a  "house- 
organ"  and  it  is  not  a  bonus.  It  is  a  direct  line  of 
communication  between  the  individual  graduate 
or  alumnus  and  his  Alma  Mater.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  single  line  should  not  develop  into 
a  multiple  line  connecting  group  with  group. 
Faculty  with  Faculty  Association,  College  with 
College  Association  and  the  University  with  all. 

Transcending  the  separateness  of  the  organised 
divisions  of  the  University  is  the  homogeneity  of 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  University  family. 
It  is  to  your  sense  of  this  identity  of  kind  that  the 
magazine  is  intended  to  appeal. 

The  University  is  on  the  eve  of  new  develop- 
ments for  coping  with  the  problems  which  have 
been  thrust  upon  her  by  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
time.  The  University  needs  the  interest,  advice  and 
support  of  her  graduates.  The  graduates  cannot 
have  that  interest,  and  therefore  cannot  proffer 
advice  and  support  unless  they  understand  the 
problems.  Herein  lies  the  principle  role  of  the 
Varsity  Graduate,  the  publication  of  which  will  be 
made  possible  by  subscriptions.  The  response  to 
the  invitation  to  subscribe  will  determine  the  fate 
of  the  Varsitv  Graduate. 


Main  Street,  A.D.  1  150 

I  he  manuscript  page  reproduced  on  the  front  cover 
is  from  the  so-called  Winton  Domesday,  one  ot  a 
group  of  surveys  which  are  the  earliest  detailed 
source  for  the  social,  economic,  and  even  political 
history  of  England.  It  is  the  first  folio  of  the  second 
of  two  inquisitions  which  make  up  this  book.  As 
l lie  first  paragraph  of  the  text  indicates,  the  survej 
was  made  in  1148  at  the  order  of  Bishop  Henr\. 
The  bishop  in  question  was  Henry  of  Blois,  brother 
of  King  Stephen  and  bishop  of  Winchester  I  1  2{) 
1171.  This  manuscript  was  made  about  1  150  and 
i;.  still  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  London,  England.  The  photograph 
from  which  the  cover  was  taken  is  from  a  collection 
of  reproductions  of  manuscripts  in  the  library  of 
the  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies. 

The  section  of  the  text  here  reproduced  is  con- 
cerned with  the  property  of  the  townsmen  on  the 
main  street  of  Winchester.  Almost  all  the  tenants 
mentioned  hold  of  the  king  or  of  the  Abbot  of 
Hyde.  The  text  indicates  their  obligations  to  the 
king  or  abbot,  their  income  from  their  properties, 
and  in  a  few  cases,  names  sub-tenants  and  their 
incomes  and  obligations  as  well. 

The  latin  of  the  text  is  abbreviated  in  a  form  of 
shorthand  as  is  usual  in  mediaeval  texts.  Some  of 
the  abbreviations,  for  example  those  for  shilling 
and  penny,  are  still  in  use  today.  A  translation 
follows : 

I  his  is  the  inquisition  made  of  the  lands  of  Winchester, 
as  to  who  holds  property,  how  much  he  holds,  of  whom 
he  holds,  and  how  much  anyone  receives  therefrom, 
made   at    the   command   of   Bishop   Henry,    A.D.    1148. 

In  the  High  Street: 

Robert  of  Inglesham  (?)  pays  6  pence  to  the  king,  and 
Geoffrey  the  priest  holds  of  him,  and  from  it  he  has 
a  revenue  of  18  shillings. 

John  de  Port  owes  6  pence  to  the  king. 

And  within  the  west  gate  is  a  certain  hut. 

Herbert  the  Chamberlain  pays  6  pence  to  the  king,  and 
he  receives  7  shillings  in  revenue. 

Geoffrey  son  of  William  holds  three  pieces  of  land  and 
he  savs  that  he  is  quit  (of  obligation  for  them)  and 
he  has  a   revenue  of  39  shillings  therefrom. 

Continued  on  next  pa%e 
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And  from  this  holding  Peni  obtains  4  shillings,  and  Robert 

2  shillings,  and  Osbert  12  pence, 
Iva   pays   b   pence   to   the   king  and  she    (,'.')    receives    18 

shillings  in  revenue. 
Richard  of  Bayeux  (?)  pays  6  pence  to  the  king. 
The  Abbess  of  Winchester  pays  6  pence  to  the  king,  and 

she   obtains    13    shillings   6   pence   in    revenue,   and   the 

said  Richard  receives  8  shillings. 
Robert   Martar  holds    1    manse  of  the  fee  of  William  son 

of    Manne,    tinit    (of   obligation)    and    another   of   the 

king's   fee  which  should  pay  6  pence  to  the  king,  and 

from  this  he  ought  to  pay  7  shillings  to  the  bishop  and 

20  shillings  to  the  hospital,  and  he  has  a  revenue  of  25 

shillings. 
Andrew  pays  9  shillings  to  the  said  abbot  and  he  receives 

12  shillings  in  revenue. 
Thurstin  the  Dane  pays  9  shillings  to  the  said  abbot. 
Kadulph  the  Clerk  pays  9  shillings  to  the  said  abbot. 
Ade  the  Cordwainer  pays  1 1  shillings  to  the  said  abbot. 
Cupping  the  Cordwainer  was  accustomed  to  pay  14  shill- 
ings to  the  said  abbot,  but  his  holding  is  waste. 
Martin's  heirs  have  2  shillings  from  one  stall  which  is 

in  the  king's  street. 
Hugh  Haccemus  pays  4  pence  to  the  said  abbot,  and  he 

receives  4  shillings  in  revenue. 
Adelard  Acularius  pays  4  shillings  to  the  said  abbot  and 

Hangere  pays  4  shillings  to  the  same  abbot. 
Richard  Acularius  pays  4  shillings  to  the  said  abbot. 
Paganus  Pic   (?)   pays    12  pence  to  the  said  abbot,  and 

to  the  bishop  he  pays  4  shillings  from  B.  and  he  receives 

17  shillings  in  revenue. 
Adelard  Acularius   (the  same  as  above)    pays  30  pence 

to  the  abbot  and  he  receives  8  shillings  in  revenue. 
Hugh  son  of  Chepping  pays  4  shillings  to  the  said  abbot 

and  he  has  1  marc  from  Cornilla  and  Cornilla  has  40 

pence  revenue  therefrom. 
Thurstin  Acularius  pays  7  shillings  to  the  said  abbot. 
Richard  son  of  Turold  pays  2  shillings  to  the  Temple  and 

it  is  of  the  fee  of  Robert  D'Oyly  and  of  the  king  .  .  . 


Samuel  Beatty,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C 

We  commend  the  Committee  of  Election  for  their 
wisdom  and  congratulate  Dr.  Beatty  on  his  re- 
election as  Chancellor  of  the  University  for  a 
second  three-year  term.  At  the  Founder's  Day 
Luncheon,  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret  spoke  for  the  whole 
community  when  he  said,  "University  College  takes 
pride  in  offering  felicitations  to  one  of  her  own  on 
being  re-elected  by  acclamation  to  the  high  office 
in  the  University  hierarchy  which  you  have  filled 
during  the  past  three  years  with  appropriate  deco- 
rum and  modesty." 


Major  operation 

When  an  alumnus  of  one  of  the  smaller  faculties 
telephoned  to  ask  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  an 
accurate  address  list  of  the  members  of  his  year, 
we  were  able  to  tell  him  that  an  indectomy  had 
been  recently  performed  on  the  University  records 
and  that  the  graduate  index  was  now  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Graduate  Register,  this  maga- 
zine and  the  addressograph  department  of  the 
University  Press.  Whether  this  produces  accuracy 
or  not  will  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  hope  it  will 
do  so.  The  basic  catalogue  of  graduate  addresses 
is  a  collection  of  metal  plates,  arranged  by  facul- 
ties   and    colleges,    and    alphabetically    by    years 


within  these  main  divisions.  Prior  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  Varsity  Graduate  it  was  very 
difficult  to  keep  these  plates  up  to  date.  The  move- 
ment, in  any  one  year,  of  about  20<>  of  a  total  of 
over  60,000  people  is  not  easy  to  record,  more 
especially  as  individuals  are  often  casual  about 
notifying  the  University. 

However,  there's  the  situation,  and  we  hope  it 
will  improve.  Two  thousand  new  addresses  have 
been  discovered  in  the  past  month.  Meanwhile, 
imprints  of  the  plates,  by  faculties  and  years  within 
faculties,  are  available  to  alumni  organizations  in 
return  for  the  costs  of  printing.  But  don't  ask  for  a 
geographical  list  just  yet. 


Courage  and  Cash 

The  president  of  the  Trinity  College  Dramatic  So- 
ciety, writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Trinity 
Review,  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
'uncommon"  or  "unlikely"  plays.  The  amateur 
dramatic  society,  he  thinks,  has  a  definite  duty 
towards  the  theatre  as  a  whole.  The  society  must 
"try  to  avoid  presenting  a  play  badly  and  to  avoid 
presenting  a  bad  play",  and  it  has  a  sharply  defined 
field  of  activity  embracing  plays  which,  for  many 
reasons — and  mainly  those  of  expense — are  un- 
likely to  be  seen  in  the  professional  theatre.  "Thus 
experimental  plays,  large-cast  and  multi-scene 
plays,  controversial  plays  and  strongly  intellectual 
plays  are  the  matter  and  property  of  the  amateur 
dramatic  society." 

Trinity's  own  Mother  Courage,  multi-scene  and 
controversial,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what 
Mr.  Adamson  is  talking  about.  While  it  suffered 
from  what  we  regard  as  directional  misinterpre- 
tation and  some  over-stress  in  acting,  it  was  not  so 
much  these  shortcomings  as  the  initial  unfamiliar- 
ity  of  theme  and  pattern  that  led  to  disappointing 
houses.  We  think  that  when  a  good  amateur  Col- 
lege dramatic  society  is  performing  a  duty  towards 
ihe  theatre  as  a  whole  (and,  indirectly,  towards  the 
whole  cause  of  the  Arts  in  a  university)  it  should 
not  be  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  public  whim, 
and  we  hope  that  Trinity,  next  year,  will  not  be 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  a  run-of-the-mill  pro- 
duction in  an  effort  to  repair  its  financial  fences. 

Multiple  Line 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Varsity  Graduate  will  be 
used  by  Alumni  Associations  of  the  University  to 
carry  announcements  of  their  plans.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  swamped  by  news  of  this  kind. 
Let  us,  then,  be  specific  and  say  that  the  magazine 
will  print,  without  cost,  announcements  up  to  one- 
sixth  of  a  page  in  length  and,  for  a  consideration, 
an  additional  sixth.  And  that,  within  the  page 
pllowance  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  a  case  of  first 
come,  first  served. 
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Year  in  review 


<)\l-i  eleven  thousand  full-time  students  were 
registered  at  the  University  in  1955  56,  1,827  as 
graduate  students,  9,783  as  undergraduates,  rhe 
comparable  figures  for  the  previous  year  were 
1,955  graduates  and  9,104  undergraduates.  The 
4',  increase'  in  undergraduate  enrolment  resulted 
from  substantial  gains  in  arts  (4,608  from  4,I2(>), 
engineering  (1,936  from  I.NIK)  and  pharmacy 
(356  from  323).  The  increasing})  international 
composition  of  the  student  both  is  witnessed  by 
the  presence  of  the  names  of  over  .MX)  students 
from  foreign  countries  in  the  records  of  Friendly 
Relations  with  Overseas  Students,  the  organization 
which,  as  readers  of  the  April  issue  of  I  he  Varsity 
Graduate  will  recall,  is  dedicated  to  assisting  our 
\  isitors  in  every  possible  way.  Forty-five  of  the 
1955  56  undergraduates  attended  the  University 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Veteran 
Affairs.  The  thousands  of  war  veterans  who  were 
supported  at  the  University  by  DVA  grants  will  be 
gratified  to  know  that  the  Department  continues 
to  concern  itself  with  the  children  of  those  who 
died. 

In  addition  to  sampling  the  wares  offered  by  the 
1.500  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  11,000 
students  had,  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year, 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  a  bewildering  array 
of  distinguished — or  at  least  well-known — visitors. 
The  Honourable  J.  W.  Pickersgill  appeared  in  a 
Hart  House  debate  to  oppose  (successfully)  the 
motion,  "A  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  Is  Imperative." 
The  Right  Honourable  George  Drew  addressed  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Club  at  Victoria  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Trinity.  Senator  Jean-Francois 
Pouliot  charmed — but  did  not  convince — another 
Hart  House  audience.  Roy  Campbell  read  a 
number  of  his  poems  in  the  fall,  W.  H.  Auden  a 
number  of  his  in  the  spring,  and  Robertson  Davies 
discussed  books  in  Hart  House  Library.  Cal  Jack- 
son played  at  Convocation  Hall  in  support  of  the 
Red  Feather  Campaign  in  November.  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  was  given  an  honorary  degree  at  a 
special  convocation  in  the  same  building  in  March. 
We  had  Dorothy  Thompson  and  Billy  Graham, 
the  Director  of  the  Defence  Research  Board  (Dr. 
O.  M.  Solandt)  and  the  Canadian  Director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (C.  H.  Mill- 
ward).  The  list  is  endless— the  Governor  General, 
Letter  Pearson,  three  Russian  priests.  One  of  the 
most  welcome  visitors,  and  one  who,  happily. 
stayed  a  good  two  months,  was  J.  B.  Bickersteth. 
the  first  Warden  of  Hart  House. 

Mr.  Bickersteth's  comments  on  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  at  the  University  since  his  retire- 


ment eight  \eais  ago  were,  as  might  be  expected, 
interesting.    However,    he   departed   too   soon   to 

permit    them    to    include    his    reaction    to    the    tele- 
vision debut  of  the  present  Warden    Since  January, 


Mr.  MeCulley  has  been  the  permanent  host  on 
"Graphic."  a  weekly  half-hour  programme  which 
takes  him — and  the  Canadian  public — into  a 
variety  of  unexpected  situations — an  evening  in 
the  home  of  Maurice  Richard,  for  example.  Mr. 
MeCulley  and  M.  Richard  got  along  admirably. 

In  the  autumn  of  1954,  the  arrangements  for  in- 
itiating freshmen  engineers  had  led  to  a  number 
of  unfortunate  incidents  and  to  action  by  the 
Caput.  This  year's  planning  was  very  different 
and  met  with  complete  success.  The  freshmen  class 
of  approximately  650  students  spent  a  full  after- 
noon at  Bickford  Park,  where,  under  the  direction 
of  foremen  of  the  City's  Parks  Department  and 
members  of  the  second  year,  they  did  a  remark- 
able job  of  improving  the  terrain  and  the  Park's 
facilities.  Another  instance  of  constructive  in- 
itiation was  provided  by  the  School  of  Architecture. 
Both  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes  spent  a 
day  at  the  University  Settlement  House,  scrubbing, 
painting,  tidying,  repairing.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
cannot  provide  pictures  before  and  after. 

It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  a  review  of  the  year's 
activities  must  in  honesty  include  a  reference  to 
imruly  behaviour  at  two  intercollegiate  football 
games,  sufficiently  serious  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  continuing  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball. Arrangements  such  as  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Engineering  and  Architecture  Societies  need 
to  be  emphasized  because,  providing  as  they  do 
an  education  in  responsible  social  behaviour,  th  r 
are  the  best  possible  safeguard  against  steps  which 
no  one  at  the  University  desires. 

Queen's  won  the  intercollegiate  football 
championship,  a  happy  result  in  view  of  their  bad 
luck  the  previous  year  and  a  justified  result  in  view 
of  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  a  light  and 
undermanned  team.  Though  the  University  failed 
to  defend  the  Yates  Trophy,  it  did  win  seven  of 
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the  nineteen  senior  championships — track,  soccer 
(tor  the  twelfth  consecutive  time),  harrier,  bad- 
minton, fencing,  hockey  and  curling.  The  latter 
sport  entered  the  intercollegiate  list  for  the  first 
time  in  1955-56,  four  teams  competing  (Mc- 
Master.  O.A.C.,  Waterloo  College  and  Toronto), 
with  two  rinks  per  team.  The  1955-56  Curling 
Team  is  obviously  the  strongest  in  the  University's 
history.  A  good  case  can  be  made  that  the  1955-56 
Senior  Hockey  Team  deserves  the  same  de- 
scription. 

Despite  the  steadily  increasing  difficulties  that 
arise  from  lack  of  space,  the  intramural  athletic 
programme  for  men  continues  to  provide  an  im- 
pressive record;  the  statistics  speak  for  themselves: 
3.900  participants,  302  teams,  1,031  league  games. 
Division  1  of  the  T.  A.  Reed  Trophy  was  won  by 
Applied  Science,  Division  2  by  Pharmacy.  Victoria 
won  the  Mulock  Cup  by  defeating  St.  Mikes  in  the 
final  game  at  the  Stadium.  The  number  of  cheer- 
leaders at  the  intramural  rugby  games  continues 
to  increase;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  there 
is  talk  of  additional  trophy  points  being  awarded 
for  enthusiasm  and  poise. 

Old  Grads  took  the  President  to  Halifax:  hockey 
took  Mr.  Stephens'  team  to  Colorado.  The  Vice- 
President  stayed  at  home — until  he  heard  from 
Carleton.  He  can  hardly  be  blamed,  however,  for 
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the  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  recesses  of  the  Min- 
ing Building  in  March  and  led  to  an  unpremedi- 
tated search  for  radioactive  professors.  The  Varsity 
celebrated  its  75th  anniversary,  the  Quarterly  got 
a  new  editor  (Douglas  Grant),  a  new  format  and 
a  new  cover;  the  Varsity  Graduate  was  revived  to 
replace  the  hard-pressed  alumni  Bulletin. 

Eight  members  of  the  staff  who  have  given  long 
and  distinguished  service  to  the  University  were 
retired  in  June.  Edgar  Alfred  Allcutt  was  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  Ed- 
ward Alexander  Bott,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology;  Alan  Freeth  Coventry,  Professor  of 
Zoology;  John  Richard  Dymond,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology;  Emilio  Goggio,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portugese; 
John  Charles  Boileau  Grant,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy;  William  John  Mc Andrew, 
Registrar  of  University  College  and  David  Anton 
Frederick  Robinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 


They  are  not  the  only  members  of  the  staff 
who  will  be  missed,  for  this  has  been  a  year 
of  departures.  By  the  time  these  words  appear 
in  print.  Dr.  Claude  Bissell  will  have  assumed 
his  duties  as  President  of  Carleton  College.  One 
of  the  last  but  also  one  of  the  most  significant 
of  his  many  contributions  to  the  University  was  his 
address  at  the  University  College  Founder's  Day 
Dinner  on  April  22,  the  text  of  which  is  reprinted 
elsewhere.  Professor  Frank  Underbill  has  also  gone 
to  Ottawa — to  Laurier  House  and,  we  hope,  to 
many  fruitful  years  penetrating  (or  dissipating)  the 
mists  (or  myths)  of  Canadian  liberalism.  Bob 
Masterson,  the  football  and  basketball  coach  since 
1947,  has  gone  not  to  Ottawa  (where,  one  suspects, 
his  talents  might  well  have  been  used  by  the  Rough 
Riders)  but  to  Calgary.  His  successor,  Dalton 
White,  is  no  stranger;  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  for  several  years.  And  he  is  a 
Canadian. 

Since  scholarship  remains  the  first  purpose  of 
the  University,  it  is  fitting  that  this  review  of  an- 
other year  in  the  University's  long  history  conclude 
on  an  academic  note.  Two  students  may  be  sig- 
nalled out  for  particular  noteworthy  achievement. 
One  is  Mr.  Robert  Carscallen,  a  fourth-year  stu- 
dent in  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  at  Vic- 
toria College,  the  forty-fifth  University  of  Toronto 
student  to  be  awarded  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  The 
other  student  is  Mr.  Walter  Bauer  of  University 
College,  also  a  student  in  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature.  Mr.  Bauer  who  has  just  completed  his 
third  year  is  not  eligible  for  a  Rhodes  Scholarship, 
since,  at  51,  he  has  long  passed  the  age  limit  of  25. 
In  January,  however,  it  was  announced  in  Munich 
that  Mr.  Bauer  in  company  with  another  German 
born  author,  had  been  awarded  the  Albert  Schweit- 
zer Prize  (value  $4,800),  for  his  biography  of 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  Norwegian  arctic  explorer 
and  humanitarian.  Mr.  Bauer's  reputation  in  Ger- 
many as  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist  is  distin- 
guished. Mr.  Bauer  is  also  the  winner  of  the  Book 
Prize  given  by  the  Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  in  Canada  to  a  student  in  the 
third  year  at  University  College.  Let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Bauer's  prize  is  not  a  book  he  has  written 

himself. 

R.  S.  HARRIS 

Shakespeare  Festival 

One  of  the  better  performances  on  the  Hart  House 
stage  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  the  Hamlet  of 
Anthony  Grey,  T  58.  Young  Grey  may  be  seen 
again  in  the  part  during  the  eighth  season  of  the 
Earle  Grey  Shakespeare  Festival  which  opens  on 
the  grounds  of  Trinity  College  on  July  9th  and  will 
present,  in  order,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Hamlet  and  The  Winter's  Tale.  The  Festival  will 
close  on  August  11th. 
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TOWARDS       A       MORE       REPRESENTATIVE 
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The  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare,  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Michael's 
College  '25.  He  tells  here  the  story  of  the  1955  negotiations  on  the  membership  question 
from  which  the  United  Nations  emerged  as  a  new  organization. 


The  story  of  last  fall's  membership  negotiations  at 
the  United  Nations  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  brief  but  eventful  history  of  that 
organization.  It  is  also  perhaps  an  important  one. 
In  one  dramatic  act,  the  difficulties  and  the  frus- 
trations of  nearly  a  decade  were  left  behind  and 
the  United  Nations  emerged  as  a  new  organization 
— an  organization  of  seventy-six  instead  of  sixty 
members.  The  admission  of  sixteen  additional 
states  not  only  increased  its  membership  by  one- 
quarter  but  gave  representation  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  first  time  to  more  than  150,000,000 
of  the  world's  peoples  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth. 

In  considering  this  development,  the  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  why  it  was  possible  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months  to  solve  a  problem  which 
had  resisted  all  attempts  at  settlement  for  nearly 
ten  years.  While  this  is  a  question  which  lends  itself 
to  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  of 
1955,  certain  forces — some  of  which  had  been  at 
work  for  several  years — suddenly  gained  momen- 
tum and  overwhelmed  all  the  obstacles  which  had 
previously  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  on  this 
issue. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  these  forces, 
was  the  growing  conviction  that  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  should  be  as  universal  as  possible. 
The  view  had  come  to  be  more  and  more  widely 


accepted  that  if  the  United  Nations  was  to  play  its 
full  part  as  a  centre  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of 
nations,  it  should  be  representative  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  world's  peoples.  In  the  past,  there 
had  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  Some  had  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  should  be  made 
compulsory  for  all  states.  Others  had  contended 
that  the  organization  should  be  limited  to  states 
with  similar  ideals  and  traditions.  By  last  fall,  how- 
ever, the  majority  view  seemed  to  lie  somewhere 
in  between  these  two  extremes. 

This  increasing  tendency  to  think  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  meeting  place  to  which  all  nations 
might  bring  their  problems  was  in  keeping  with  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  Organization. 
When  the  United  Nations  was  established  in  1945, 
tifty-one  countries  signed  the  Charter.  These  origi- 
nal members  represented  many  different  forms  of 
government,  many  different  ideologies.  They  were 
united  only  by  their  common  determination  to  pre- 
vent the  triumph  of  states  which  at  that  time  were 
controlled  by  men  who  loved  and  glorified  war  for 
its  own  sake. 

By  1955,  however,  it  was  doubtful  if  any  nation 
was  seeking  war  as  an  objective  or  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy.  For  the  world  had  entered 
into  a  new  age — the  age  of  thermonuclear  warfare. 
While  it  could  not  be  denied  that  certain  of  the 
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countries  seeking  admission  to  the  United  Nations 
were  pursuing  policies  which  might  provoke  war, 
it  appeared  highly  improbable  that  they  would  in 
fact  resort  to  war  in  the  light  of  the  enormous  risks 
involved. 

Moreover,  as  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
these  same  countries  would  be  called  upon  to  as- 
sume definite  obligations — obligations  which  go  far 
beyond  those  which  are  normally  demanded  of 
members  of  the  international  community  under  the 
law  of  nations.  It  seemed  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
they  would  become  less  acceptable  members  of  the 
world  community  as  part  of  the  United  Nations, 
committed  as  they  would  be  to  its  purposes  and 
subject  to  its  rules. 

The  second  factor  which,  I  would  suggest,  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  membership  negotia- 
tions was  the  widespread  realization  that  the  prob- 
lem of  membership  was  not  strictly  of  a  legal, 
constitutional  or  procedural  nature  alone.  On  the 
contrary,  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  had 
underlined  the  fact  as  laid  down  in  the  Charter 
that  political  considerations  were  of  foremost  im- 
portance and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  fields,  the 
only  real  possibility  of  reaching  a  solution  was 
through  the  acceptance  of  a  compromise. 

The  conditions  for  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers are  clearly  set  out  in  the  Charter  both  as  to 
substance  and  as  to  procedure.  But  these  condi- 
tions, such  as  that  prospective  members  must  be 
"peace-loving"  and  that  they  must  be  "willing  and 
able  to  carry  out"  the  obligations  assumed  under 
the  Charter,  are  open  to  many  different  interpre- 
tations. And  over  the  years  it  had  proved  impos- 
sible to  reach  any  common  ground  on  this  matter 


which  was  not  essentially  one  of  legal  interpre- 
tation. 

At  the  very  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1946,  for  example,  there  were  long  discussions 
as  to  whether  the  question  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  a  candidate  for  admission  should  be  con- 
sidered in  dealing  with  its  application.  Later,  at  the 
second  session,  an  advisory  opinion  was  sought 
from  the  International  Court  of  Justice  whether 
the  admission  of  an  applicant  could  be  conditional 
upon  the  admission  of  other  applicants.  At  the 
same  time,  efforts  were  made  to  persuade  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council  not  to 
exercise  their  right  of  veto,  and  procedural  amend- 
ments were  adopted  in  the  hope  that  this  might 
facilitate  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Legal  and  procedural  solutions  having  failed, 
more  drastic  constitutional  steps  were  envisaged. 
It  was  suggested,  for  example,  that  the  principle  of 
universality  should  be  formally  adopted.  In  1949, 
at  the  fourth  session,  consideration  was  given  to 
the  possibility  of  effecting  the  admission  of  new 
members  by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly 
when  the  Security  Council  had  not  made  a  recom- 
mendation— either  because  the  application  had  not 
obtained  the  required  majority  votes  or  because  a 
permanent  member  had  exercised  its  veto.  Only  a 
few  members  had  then  been  admitted  and  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  was  steadily  increasing. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  years,  proposals 
of  one  kind  or  another  continued  to  be  rejected 
and  in  time  emphasis  came  to  be  placed  on  nego- 
tiation. There  was  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
♦hat  since  action  was  paralyzed  by  the  veto,  other 
avenues  of  progress  would  have  to  be  explored. 
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Studies  were  undertaken,  for  instance,  in  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members 
which  met  from  March  to  June  1953.  This  was  fol- 
lowed later  in  the  year  by  the  appointment  of  a 
three-member  Committee  of  Good  Offices  em- 
powered to  consult  with  the  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  to  report  back  to  the  General 
Assembly.  While  these  efforts  produced  no  imme- 
diate results,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  helped 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  successful  negotia- 
tions of  last  fall. 

The  third  factor  which  operated  in  favour  of  the 
solution  of  the  membership  problem — and  without 
which  the  other  two  would  probably  have  been 
inadequate — was  the  marked  improvement  which 
had  apparently  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  inter- 
national relations.  The  antagonisms  of  the  Cold 
War  were,  of  course,  the  root  cause  of  past  diffi- 
culties with  this  matter.  Time  and  time  again,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  exercised  its  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  to  block  the  entrance  of  nations  outside 
its  sphere  of  influence.  The  Western  Powers,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  reluctant  to  support  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  states  who  showed  little 
evidence  of  being  either  peace-loving  or  willing  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  Charter.  Indeed  the 
free  world  had  been  shocked  repeatedly  by  stories 
of  religious  and  political  persecutions  perpetrated 
in  many  of  these  countries. 

By  1955,  however,  the  prospects  for  settling 
some  of  the  differences  between  East  and  West  ap- 
peared to  have  undergone  a  marked  improvement. 
Following  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  Communist  coun- 
tries had  shown  signs  of  moderating  their  policies 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Actual  fighting  between 


Communist  and  free  forces  had  subsided.  In  July, 
the  Big  Four  Heads  of  State,  meeting  at  Geneva, 
had  given  new  evidence  of  a  desire  on  both  sides 
to  co-operate  in  lessening  the  tensions  of  the  Cold 
War.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  international  poli- 
tics seemed  to  bask  in  the  warmth  of  this  "Geneva 
Spirit"  and  hopes  for  settling  the  membership  ques- 
tion at  the  United  Nations  appeared  brighter  than 
at  any  time  since  the  organization  was  established. 

These  then,  are  the  major  influences  which  I 
would  suggest  conspired  to  bring  about,  in  the  fall 
of  1955,  a  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 

Canada,  like  other  staunch  supporters  of  the 
United  Nations  had  long  recognized  that  failure  to 
settle  the  membership  question  was  a  reflection 
both  on  the  authority  and  on  the  prestige  of  the 
Organization.  Concern  was  also  felt  over  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  United  Nations  of  such  countries 
as  Ireland,  Italy,  Austria  and  Finland — nations 
having  close  political,  cultural  and  economic  ties 
with  the  free  world.  Moreover,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  problem  was  becoming  more  acute  with  every 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1950,  for 
example,  the  number  of  outstanding  applicants  was 
fifteen;  by  September  1,  1955,  it  had  increased  to 
twenty-one.  A  twenty-second  candidate — Spain — 
presented  its  application  after  the  opening  of  the 
tenth  session. 

Of  the  twenty-one  countries  seeking  admission 
to  the  United  Nations,  fourteen  were  favoured  by 
the  non-Communist  members  but  had  been  ex- 
cluded by  the  Soviet  veto — Austria,  Ceylon,  Fin- 
land, Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Jordan,  Libya,  Nepal, 
Portugal,  Cambodia,  Laos,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
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i. South  Korea)  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(.South  Vietnam).  Seven — Albania,  Outer  Mon- 
Hungary.  Romania.  Bulgaria,  the  People's 
Republic  of  Korea  (.North  Korea1)  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam) — 
were  sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union  but  had  failed 
to  receive  the  necessary  affirmative  votes  of  seven 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  apparent  improvement  of  prospects 
for  settling  the  issue,  the  Canadian  Government  as 
early  as  the  spring  of  1955  had  decided  on  a  policy 
pporting  the  admission  of  all  the  outstanding 
applicants  except  the  divided  states  of  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  Accordingly,  a  proposal  was  evolved 
which  included  acceptance  "even  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia" although  Canada  had  previously  expressed 
doubt  about  its  qualifications.  In  the  Canadian 
view,  this  proposal  was  to  be  regarded  not  so  much 
as  a  "package  deal"  as  a  practical  scheme  for 
achieving  the  admission  of  the  largest  possible 
group  of  pending  applicants. 

Evidence  of  growing  sentiment  in  favour  of  such 
a  move  was  provided  in  April  when  the  states 
attending  the  Asian-African  Conference  at  Ban- 
dung issued  a  communique  expressing  the  belief 
that  "for  effective  co-operation  for  world  peace, 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  should  be  uni- 
versal". The  communique  also  called  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  support  the  admission  of  "all 
those  states  which  are  qualified  for  membership 
in  terms  of  the  Charter".  Later,  the  seventeen 
United  Nations  members  which  had  been  repre- 
sented at  Bandung  received  support  for  their  ad- 
vocacy of  "universality"  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  Yugoslavian  representatives  at 
the  United  Nations  Commemorative  Meetings  held 
at  San  Francisco  in  June. 

The  General  Assembly  convened  for  its  tenth 
annual  session  in  New  York  in  September.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  which  opened  the  sessions,  it 
became  even  more  apparent  that  there  was  wide- 
spread interest  in  taking  some  action  on  the  mem- 
bership question.  A  hint  of  future  difficulties,  how- 
ever, was  given  by  the  representative  of  China 
when  he  warned  against  the  admission  of  states 
which  did  not  meet  the  Charter  requirements  and 
cited  as  an  example  "the  so-called  Mongolian  peo- 
ple's Republic.  It  was  during  this  opening  debate 
that  the  broad  principle  of  the  Canadian  member- 
ship proposal  was  formally  placed  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Speaking  as  Head  of  the  Canadian 
Delegation.  I  outlined  our  position  in  the  following 
words : 

"We  should  all  be  prepared  to  examine  care- 
fully the  possibility  of  the  admission  at  the 
same  time  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
outstanding  applicants.  There  are.  of  course. 


particular    difficulties    with    reference    to    the 
admission   of   countries    temporarily   divided 
but  I  think  that  serious  consideration  might 
be  given  to  the  early  admission  of  the  other 
applicants." 
This  proposal  was  subsequently  embodied  in  a 
draft  resolution  and  circulated  informally  to  vari- 
ous members  of  the  United  Nations  for  their  com- 
ments  and  suggestions.    The   response  was  most 
gratifying. 

We  were,  however,  somewhat  reluctant  to  take 
a  formal  initiative  in  the  General  Assembly  be- 
cause, under  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  action  on 
the  admission  of  new  members  must  commence  in 
the  Security  Council  and  because,  in  any  event,  no 
plan  could  succeed  without  the  concurrence  of  all 
five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Council — the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union.  France  and  China — since  they  hold  a  veto. 
Thus  while  the  Canadian  Delegation  was  engaged 
in  private  negotiations  with  the  delegations  of 
several  other  countries,  no  action  was  initiated 
until  after  the  Big  Four  Foreign  Ministers'  Con- 
ference at  Geneva  had  terminated  in  mid-Novem- 
ber without  reaching  any  agreement  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

By  the  first  of  December,  however,  it  had 
become  clear  that  if  any  progress  was  to  be  made 
on  the  admission  of  new  members  during  the  tenth 
session,  an  effort  would  have  to  be  made  to  marshal 
world  opinion  and  to  exhort  the  Security  Council 
to  take  some  constructive  action.  With  this  in  mind, 
Canada,  together  with  twenty-seven  other  coun- 
tries, introduced  a  draft  resolution — a  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  resolution  which  had  been  circulated 
informally — requesting  the  Security  Council  "to 
consider  in  the  light  of  the  general  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  widest  possible  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  pending  applications  of  those 
eighteen  countries  about  which  no  problem  of  uni- 
fication exists".  The  resolution  further  requested 
the  Security  Council  to  report  back  to  the  General 
Assembly  during  the  current  session. 

The  twenty-seven  nations  which  joined  with 
Canada  in  introducing  this  resolution  represented 
almost  every  continent  in  the  world.  From  Europe, 
there  were  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway.  Sweden 
and  Yugoslavia;  from  Asia — Afghanistan,  Burma, 
India.  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand  and  Yemen:  from 
Africa — Ethiopia  and  Liberia;  from  Central  and 
South  America — Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile.  Colom- 
bia, Costa  Rica  and  Ecuador;  from  Australasia — 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

After  a  week's  debate,  this  twenty-eight  power 
resolution  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
en  December  8  by  a  vote  of  52  in  favour,  2 
against,  and  5  abstentions.  China  and  Cuba  voted 
against  the  resolution  stating  that  they  considered 
its  "package  deal"  form  to  be  in  contravention  of 
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the  relevant  Charter  requirements  and  that  the) 
opposed  the  admission  ol  the  five  Communist  can- 
didates. The  Chinese  representative  once  again 
voiced  doubts  as  he  had  done  in  the  opening  de- 
bate about  the  qualifications  ol  Outei  Mongolia. 
On  December  10,  the  Security  Council  met  to 

consider    the    resolutions.     I  lus    session,    however. 

became  bogged  down  in  a  debate  over  procedure 

and  action  was  delayed  for  several  days.  On  De- 
cember 13,  another  meeting  was  held  and  after  the 
Soviet  Union  had  first  vetoed  a  Chinese  amend- 
ment calling  for  the  addition  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the  list  of 
those  recommended  for  admission,  the  Council 
proceeded  to  consider  the  original  resolution. 
China  then  vetoed  the  application  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia whereupon  the  Soviet  Union  retaliated  by 
vetoing  all  thirteen  non-Communist  candidates  and, 
as  a  result,  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  rejected. 

The  opposition  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
the  admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  had  all  along 
posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  success  of  the  mem- 
bership negotiations.  No  one,  of  course,  ever  ques- 
tioned the  sincerity  of  China's  stand  on  this  matter 
and,  indeed,  the  Chinese  representative  in  the 
General  Assembly,  Dr.  Tsiang,  argued  his  govern- 
ment's position  with  eloquence  and  skill.  Neverthe- 
less, repeated  attempts  had  been  made — including 
personal  appeals  from  President  Eisenhower  to 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek — to  dissuade  the 
Chinese  Government  from  a  course  which  the 
majority  of  United  Nations  members  felt  was  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  organization.  Unfortun- 
ately, these  efforts  failed  and  it  was  the  Chinese 
veto  of  Outer  Mongolia  that  precipitated  the  de- 
feat of  the  twenty-eight  power  resolution. 

This  appeared  to  end  the  matter  for  the  current 
session.  The  Canadian  Delegation  issued  a  state- 
ment expressing  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  resolu- 
tion but  calling  upon  all  concerned  not  to  indulge 
in  recriminations  and  to  continue  to  search  for  a 
solution.  As  it  turned  out,  the  solution  was  closer 
at  hand  than  the  world  then  realized. 

The  Security  Council  rendered  its  decision  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  December  13.  That  night  it  so 
happened  that  I  had  to  fly  to  Ottawa  to  take  part 
in  a  "Citizen's  Forum"  telecast  on  health  insurance. 
I  can  well  remember  the  keen  disappointment  I  felt 
as  our  plane  left  New  York  for  it  seemed  that  all 
the  long  hours  of  negotiation  of  the  past  few 
months  had  been  in  vain.  Later,  however,  as  I  was 
leaving  the  broadcasting  studios  in  Ottawa,  an 
attendant  handed  me  a  note  with  a  New  York  tele- 
phone number  to  call.  As  a  result  of  that  call,  it 
became  clear  that  all  avenues  had  not  yet  been 
exhausted  on  the  membership  question  and  I  imme- 
diately made  arrangements  to  return  to  New  York 
that  same  night. 

The  following  day — December  14 — was  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  my  association  with 


the  work  ol  the  United  Nations.  During  the  morn- 
ing, there  were  hurried  consultations  as  various 
compromises  and  possibilities  for  solution  were 
explored.  The  upshot  of  all  this  was  that  towards 
noon,  the  Soviet  Union  let  it  be  known  that  it 
would  be  willing  to  have  the  applications  for  mem- 
bership reconsidered  in  the  Security  Council.  Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements  were  made  at  once  for 
the  Council  to  reconvene  that  very  afternoon. 

The  Security  Council  met  at  2:30  p.m.  and  its 
single  item  of  business  was  to  vote  upon  a  draft 
resolution  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union  recom- 
mending the  admission  of  sixteen  members  but 
excluding  Japan  and  Outer  Mongolia.  The  United 
States  Delegation  proposed  an  amendment  adding 
Japan  but  this  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  vote  and, 
after  each  of  the  sixteen  applicants  had  been  ap- 
proved individually,  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Three  delega- 
tions, however,  abstained  from  voting — those  of 
Belgium,  China  and  the  United  States. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours  after  this  vote  was 
completed,  the  General  Assembly  met  in  emergency 
session  and  approved  by  large  majorities  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Security  Council. 

While  there  was  widespread  disappointment 
over  the  exclusion  of  Japan,  the  overwhelming 
mood  that  night  in  the  Assembly  chamber  was  one 
of  joy  and  satisfaction.  In  the  short  space  of  one 
day,  almost  twice  as  many  countries  had  been 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations  as  during  the  en- 
tire decade  of  the  organization's  existence. 

That  night  and  again  the  next  morning,  as 
speaker  after  speaker  mounted  the  rostrum  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  explain  his  country's  vote, 
the  Canadian  Delegation  received  many  heartfelt 
tributes  for  the  part  it  had  played  in  the  member- 
ship negotiations.  While  these  were  much  appre- 
ciated, it  was  clear  that  the  credit  for  this  decision 
belong  to  no  man  and  to  no  country.  Rather  it  was 
a  reflection  of  the  collective  efforts  of  many  nations 
and  many  representatives  and  an  indication  of  the 
potential  strength  of  the  collective  power  of  the 
United  Nations  itself. 

In  the  course  of  our  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter, there  had  been  long  and  difficult  negotiations — 
negotiations   which   at  times   involved   differences 

Continued  on  page  135 
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INSTITUT 


At  a  point  where  it  touches  Queen's  Park 


Institutes  of  various  kinds  have  sprung  into  being  in  recent  years  on  the  fringe  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  exploit  the  spirit  of  research  and  scholarship  which  has  touched  this  largest  university  of 
Canada  in  a  new  way  as  the  stature  of  the  nation  itself  has  grown  in  the  world.  Not  the  least  among 
these  new  academic  births  is  the  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  located  on  the  rambling  campus  of 
St.  Michael's  College  at  the  point  where  it  touches  Queen's  Park.  It  made  its  appearance  in  1929,  but 
its  genesis  lies  deeper  in  the  history  of  the  University  itself.  The  college  in  which  it  took  its  rise  could 
hardly  avoid  being  affected  by  the  revival  of  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (commonly 
called  Thomism)  which  began  to  attract  notice  at  Louvain  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  it 
was  the  entrance  of  St.  Michael's  into  university  federation  shortly  afterwards  which  gave  the  revival 
its  creative  impulse  locally  and  made  it  significant.  Even  before  the  First  World  War  ended,  Louvain 
professors,  uprooted  by  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  began  to  appear  at  St.  Michael's  College  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Father  Carr  who,  fresh  from  his  graduate  studies  at  the  University,  had  become  president  of 
the  College,  and  had  put  it  into  high  gear. 

Maurice  de  Wulf  gave  lectures  in  three  successive  years.  Eventually  one  of  the  Canadian  graduates 
of  Louvain,  the  Reverend  Gerald  B.  Phelan,  joined  the  faculty  of  the  college,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Fathers  Bellisle,  Muckle  and  others  raised  the  teaching  of  Philosophy  and  Classics  to  a  higher  level. 
The  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  appearance  of  Etienne  Gilson  who,  coming  as  guest  lecturer  in  1927,  saw 
the  academic  possibilities,  and  suggested  an  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies. 

Gilson  was  already  the  outstanding  authority  in  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  A  disciple  of  Levy  Bruhl 
at  the  Sorbonne,  he  had  become  interested  in  the  background  of  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  was  thus 
drawn  into  the  study  of  the  Middle   Ages,  in  disregard  of  the   superstition   that   there   was   nothing 
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in  the  history  ol  thought  between  St.  Augustine  ;md 
Descartes.  A  chair  in  Mediaeval  Philosophy  was  created 
for  him  in  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  restored  the  philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  to  their  ancient  home, 
thus  becoming  the  first  professor  of  what  he  would  call 
Christian  philosophy  in  a  State  university  in  modern 
times.  Invitations  from  American  universities  could  not 
be  long  in  coming  to  so  original  a  scholar  ( later  to  be  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy)  who  was  sounding  a 
new  note  in  philosophy.  Harvard  got  him  in  1925  on  a 
half-yearly  basis.  Four  years  later  he  transferred  to 
Toronto. 

Why  did  he  come  to  Toronto?  What  advantages  did  he 
find  here  that  Harvard  did  not  have?  There  were  several. 
He  found  the  philosophy  of  Thomism  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable advance.  He  found  a  good  mediaeval  library 
here.  He  found  the  creative  impulse  of  a  new  movement 
in  a  small  college  on  the  campus  of  a  great  modern  uni- 
versity. All  the  movement  needed  was  somebody  to  direct 
it.  It  was  likewise  an  interesting  fact  that  he  could  count 
on  having  students  who  knew  Latin,  so  indispensable  to 
research  in  the  mediaeval  field.  This  was  due  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  was  already  a  faculty  of  Theology 
at  St.  Michael's,  in  which  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Latin  was  a  pre-requisite.  The  students  of  the  Institute 
over  its  quarter  century  of  existence  have,  in  fact,  been 
mostly  laymen,  but  a  nucleus  of  clerical  students,  who 
are  bound  to  know  Latin,  seemed  indispensable  at  the 
beginning  to  get  the  project  started.  He  found  them  here. 

But  a  faculty  of  theology  was,  in  fact,  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  whole  scheme,  apart  from  the  proficiency  in 
Latin,  which  it  presupposed.  Gilson  was  convinced  that 
Thomism  could  be  studied  scientifically  only  in  the  his- 
torical and  cultural  context  which  gave  it  birth.  It  was 
necessary  to  study  the  entire  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Theology  was  therefore  an  essential,  and  it  was  an  initial 
advantage  to  find  it  here.  Some  other  necessary  disciplines 
were  also  here.  Mediaeval  Vernacular  Literature  was  al- 
ready taught,  and  Mediaeval  History  too,  if  not  in  the 
College,  at  least  on  the  campus.  Church  History  would 
have  to  be  added.  Certain  other  disciplines  that  were  lack- 
ing could  also  be  added:  Canon  Law,  Liturgy,  Christian 
Art  and  Archaeology,  Mediaeval  Latin  Literature,  Patris- 
tic Literature,  Latin  Palaeography.  Departments  in  these 
disciplines  had  to  be  created.  They  were  unknown  in 
Toronto  until  the  Institute  was  founded.  In  fact  there  was 
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no  Latin  Palaeography  in  the  entire  country  until 
Father  Muckle  began  lectures  in  that  subject  in 
1929.  These  departments  could  be  created  with  a 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  background,  and  they 
were  in  fact  created  and  co-ordinated  in  due  course. 
But  it  was  an  initial  advantage  of  Toronto  over 
Harvard  that  some  at  least  of  the  necessary  depart- 
ments were  already  here. 

This  broad  approach  to  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
features  which  distinguishes  the  Institute  from  other 
graduate  departments  of  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  of 
which  there  are  many  now  in  the  world.  There  is 
here  what  is  thought  appropriate  emphasis  upon 
the  historical  development  of  Thomism  and  upon 
the  various  facets  of  the  culture  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  reached  its  golden  age.  The  students  are 
required  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
period  in  itself  and  in  its  antecedents  before  going 
on  to  specialize  in  one  of  the  departments.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  method  of  instruction. 
The  limited  number  of  students  makes  possible 
what  may  be  called  the  workshop  method.  To  a 
considerable  extent  after  the  introductory  year  stu- 
dents and  professors  work  together  on  original 
texts.  The  library  is  therefore  the  workshop,  and 
indeed  it  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  project.  Its 
20,000  volumes  include  practically  all  the  great 
collections  of  mediaeval  books  and  most  of  the 
monographs  of  critical  investigation  and  comment. 
Many  of  the  texts  are  uncritical  however,  and  have 
to  be  checked  with  their  manuscript  sources,  for 
the  study  of  which  photographic  equipment  and 
projectors  are  available.  Indeed  much  of  the  source 
material  has  never  been  published  at  all.  Here  we 
have  to  depend  upon  our  large  collection  of  micro- 
films, and  in  fact  much  of  the  scholarly  work  of  the 
students  consists  in  editing  critical  texts  from  manu- 
scripts and  making  appropriate  philosophical  com- 
ment on  the  subject  matter.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this 
kind  of  study  those  students  who  will  ultimately 
become  professors  in  various  universities  (as 
indeed  more  than  100  already  have)  will  not  only 


have  a  good  grasp  of  the  thought  of  the  period,  but 
will  have  been  trained  to  vitalize  their  teaching  by 
continuing  to  do  some  personal  research  work. 

Every  school  of  research  endeavors  to  serve  the 
world  of  scholarship  by  publishing  the  fruits  of  its 
researches.  The  Institute  has  not  been  able  fully 
to  realize  its  aims  in  this  respect,  due  to  the  short- 
age of  funds.  It  has  however  made  a  good  be- 
ginning, and  hopes  to  increase  its  productivity  every 
year.  In  fact  it  has  undertaken  a  new  series  of 
publications  under  the  general  title  of  Studies  and 
Texts,  two  volumes  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared, with  seven  others  in  various  stages  of 
preparation.  These  are,  of  course,  the  work  of 
students  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty.  Books 
written  by  professors  themselves  have  been  much 
more  numerous.  Indeed  the  list  over  the  quarter 
century  since  the  beginning  of  the  Institute  reads 
like  a  catalogue,  especially  the  dozens  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Gilson.  His  latest,  and  perhaps  his 
magnum  opus,  is  the  History  of  Christian  Philoso- 
phy in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  is  likely  to  remain 
the  standard  text  in  the  field  for  many  years.  But 
the  most  valuable  gift  of  the  Institute  to  the  world 
of  scholarship  has  been  the  annual  Mediaeval 
Studies,  whose  seventeen  volumes,  edited  by  Father 
Denomy,  have  established  it  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  field.  Its  articles  have  been  scholarly,  varied 
and  representative  of  the  best  work  of  the  faculty, 
as  well  as  of  Mediaeval  scholars  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, and  even  to  some  extent  abroad. 

Translations  of  Mediaeval  masters  have  been  a 
by-product  of  the  Institute's  program,  and  a  fruit 
of  its  dedication  to  the  apostolate  of  Thomism. 
More  than  200,000  copies  of  various  works  of  St. 
Thomas,  translated  into  English  at  the  Institute, 
chiefly  by  Professor  Pegis,  have  been  sold  in 
America  since  1945,  a  figure  which  is  greater  than 
the  total  sales  of  English  translations  of  these  works 
in  all  the  years  prior  to  that  date.  Evidently  interest 
in  the  thought  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  growing 
rapidly  in  the  academic  world,  for  which  the  In- 
stitute can  claim  considerable  credit. 

The  Institute  confers  its  own  degrees  by  virtue 
of  an  ecclesiastical  charter  granted  by  the  Holy 
See  in  1939.  That  is  why  it  is  designated  as 
Pontifical,  a  rating  which  is  given  only  on  con- 
formity with  rigid  standards  of  faculty  training. 
Outside  Rome  itself,  where  there  are  such  famous 
Institutes  as  those  devoted  to  Biblical  Studies, 
Oriental  Studies,  Christian  Archaeology  and  Sacred 
Music,  there  are  few  Institutes  with  Pontifical  rank, 
and  none  in  North  America  other  than  the  one  in 
Toronto.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  universities 
with  papal  charters,  but  a  Pontifical  Institute  is  a 
centre  of  studies  which  are  at  once  more  specialized 
and  more  largely  based  upon  research  than  those 
of  a  regular  university.  That  there  should  be  one 
in  Toronto  is  something  extraordinary. 

Continued  on  page  135 
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THE 

ALMIGHTY 

WALL 


Structure,  over  any  long 

period  of  years,  is  a  final  arbiter 

of  schools,  by  its 

steady  pressure  elevating  or 

lowering  the  life  within 


When  Colonel  A.  D.  LePan  spoke  at  a  recent  din- 
ner held  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  Superintendent,  he  did  not  labour  the 
statistical  figures  which  demonstrate  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  almighty  University  wall  during 
his  thirty-six  years  of  administration,  He  spoke  of 
the  men  who  had  helped  him.  He  mentioned  that, 
since  1920,  the  University  had  constructed  forty- 
six  new  buildings  or  major  additions  and  had 
acquired  for  use  another  thirty-six,  some  of  which 
had  since  been  demolished  for  new  construction. 
In  parenthesis  he  remarked  that  the  total  plant 
value,  buildings  and  content,  excluding  land,  of  the 
University  proper,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ninety 
million  dollars.  Having  said  this,  he  went  on  to  talk 
about  the  contribution  made  by  the  Superinten- 
dent's staff  of  past  and  present  and  now  numbering 
four  hundred  and  fifty.  "They  have  been  and  are" 
he  said,  "a  competent  and  hardworking  group, 
often  working  much  overtime  that  the  physical  uni- 
versity may  function  properly".  He  spoke  of  the 
professional  and  supervisory  staff,  of  the  men  who 
start  to  shovel  snow  at  midnight,  of  the  foremen 
and  tradesmen  generally,  of  the  clerical  staff,  of 
the  caretakers  and  cleaners,  of  the  watchmen  and 
the  police  "whom  the  students  regard  as  friends, 
who  pick  up  a  few  A.T.L.  cards,  tap  some  of  the 
boys  on  the  shoulder,  remind  them  not  to  be  damn 
fools  and  to  clear  out".  He  referred  particularly  to 
W.  H.  Bonus,  Assistant  Superintendent,  who  served 
the  University  for  thirty-five  years  until  his  resig- 
nation to  go  into  consulting  practice:  of  Dean  Max- 
well, Assistant  Superintendent,  who  has  been  in 
the  Superintendent's  office  for  thirty-five  years:  of 
Mr.  Carnie,  "chief  clerk  in  mv  office,  who  in  his 


forty-five  years  has  never  left  a  statement  one  cent 
out  of  balance",  and  of  Ernie  McKee,  employed 
as  an  electrician  since  1909  and  foreman  since 
1919  until  his  retirement  in  1953. 

He  spoke  of  architects — so  many  of  them  gradu- 
ates of  this  university — and  acknowledged  "the 
happy  relationship  which  has  existed  between  my 
office  and  all  the  architects  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  this  construction  programme."  And, 
earlier,  he  had,  in  one  short  sentence,  expressed 
the  whole  philosophy  of  his  department,  "We  have 
always  tried  to  remember  that  we  were  servants  of 
the  University  and  that  our  job  was  to  facilitate 
the  primary,  and  indeed  the  only,  function  of  the 
University,  teaching  and  research." 

This  approach  was  typical  of  Colonel  LePan.  It 
remains  for  someone  else  to  attempt  to  tell  the 
full  story. 

The  modern  U.  of  T.  publishes  an  attractive 
Visitor's  Guide  which  contains  a  plan  of  the 
grounds  and  which  shows  the  location  of  upwards  of 
100  buildings,  including  those  of  the  federated  col- 
leges, which  lie  within  the  immediate  collegiate 
area.  Space  does  not  permit  inclusion  of  such  areas 
of  university  influence  as  exist  at  Guelph,  Downs- 
view,  North  York,  Richmond  Hill  and  Dorset.  A 
comparison  of  the  modern  diagram  with  one  pub- 
lished in  1920  would  be  impressive.  Some  idea  of 
the  leadership  in  building  which  has  been  given 
to  the  capital  of  the  province  by  the  provincial 
university,  and  of  the  mushrooming  which  has 
taken  place  on  the  grounds  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
six  years  may  be  derived  from  the  large  repro- 
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(taction   which   accompanies   this 
article    No  air  photos  were  avail- 
able   thirty-six    years    ago,    but 
graduates  of  1920  will  recall  the 
uninterrupted  foliage  of  Avenue 
Road,  the  solid  respectability  of 
Bloor  Street,   and  the  repose  of 
Yorkville  beyond.  They  will  re- 
member as  well  the  first  grand- 
stand,  that   damp   and   draughts 
resort   of  affluence   opposite   the 
wooden  bleachers,  the  valley  be- 
tween the  football  fields  and  the 
old   museum   building,   the  lawn 
and   shrubbery  west  of  Victoria 
College,  the  Little  Vic,  the  fields 
on   the  east   side  of  Devonshire 
Place,  the  St.  George  Street  houses 
backing  on  the  campus,  the  east- 
ern entrance  to  the  grounds  lead- 
ing from  Wellesley  Street  (with 
a  green  valley  on  either  side)  the 
comparative  isolation  of  Convo- 
cation   Hall,    the    open    spaces 
north  of  College  Street  opposite 
the  General   Hospital,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  the  Cen- 
tral    Technical     School.      Note 
now  the  changes.  Avenue  Road 
and  Bloor  Street  are  boulevards 
of    towering    apartment    houses, 
hotels,  shops  and  office  buildings: 
Yorkville,   too,   is   reaching  sky- 
wards.   The    fields    and    valleys 
have   largely   given   way   to   the 
needs  of  the  time:  Hoskin  Ave- 
nue is  a  crowded  thoroughfare; 
an  underpass  admits  pedestrians 
and  cars  from  Wellesley  Street. 
Only  seven  houses  are  left  on  the 
east  side  of  St.  George  between 
College  and  Hoskin:    University 
buildings    flank   the    avenue    ap- 
proach to  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings.   For  thirty-six  years  there 
have   been   few   intermissions   in 
the  concert  of  construction.  Fed- 
erated  colleges   have   of   course 
contributed    much    to    the    con- 
ductor's   score,   but   the   orches- 
tration   has    been    largely    fur- 
nished   by    the    Superintendent's 
office. 

When  this  office  was  created 
in  July,  1 907,  Dr.  Graham  Camp- 
bell was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion. His  staff  consisted  of  one 
stenographer.  Prior  to   1907  the 
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heads  of  departments  occupying  various  build- 
ings had  separate  and  complete  control,  under  the 
President,  of  the  maintenance  of  their  respective 
buildings  and  of  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  thus 
occupying  unnecessarily  a  large  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's time  in  work  of  a  non-academic  nature.  Now 
the  chief  functions  of  the  new  office  were  to  be, 
first,  the  upkeep  of  all  university  buildings  (ex- 
cluding, of  course,  those  of  the  federated  colleges) 
and  the  purchasing  of  supplies  on  requisition  from 
the  heads  of  departments.  The  heat  of  controversy 
and  tribulation  generated  by  the  problem  of  "up- 
keep" is  no  ancient  solar  myth.  (It  is  rumoured 
that  it  costs  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  a  year 
just  to  keep  the  Wallberg  Building  clean.)  For 
repairs  and  renewals  the  superintendent's  office 
"can  only  spend,  as  competently  as  we  know  how, 
what  can  be  made  available.  This  amounts  to  some- 
what less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  insurable 
building  value.  There  is  a  move  on  foot  to  improve 
this  situation." 

Back  in  1907,  the  twin  functions  of  maintenance 
and  purchasing  were  applicable  to  ten  structures 
ranging  in  age  from  the  venerable  University  Col- 
lege (1856)  to  the  Observatory  (1904)  and  in 
style  and  suitability  from  U.C.'s  "some  features  of 
Norman,  of  Early  English,  with  faint  traces  of 
Byzantine  and  the  Italian  palazzo"  through  a 
variety  of  manifestations  of  academic  Tudor  or 
early  collegiate  Gothic,  to  the  omnium  gatherum  of 
Victorian — and  Pearson's  handling  of  the  ventilat- 
ing shafts  of  the  Medical  Building.  There  were  also 
on  or  near  the  grounds  the  early  buildings  of  three 
federated  or  affiliated  colleges,  Victoria,  St.  Mich- 
ael's and  Wycliffe  (Trinity  had  not  broken  off  re- 
lations with  999  Queen  Street  West,  Knox  had  not 
moved  from  Spadina  Crescent,  Emmanuel  had  not 
been  built);  but  these  colleges,  by  their  charters, 
have  been  beyond  the  scope  of  the  affairs  of  the 
University  Superintendent. 

To  the  original  ten  were  added,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  Doric  Convocation  Hall  (the  gift  of 
the  Alumni),  1907;  The  McLennan  Laboratory, 
1907;  The  Workshops,  1907;  the  Men's  Residences 
(now  Devonshire  House)  1908;  Thermodynamics 
(now  part  of  the  Mechanical  Building);  O.C.E. 
1910;  Household  Science,  1911;  central  heating 
plant,  1911;  the  penultimate  Stadium  Grandstand, 
1912;  and  finally  the  first  building  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  1915.  In  addition,  eleven  houses 
on  St.  George  St.,  Surrey  Place,  College  St.,  and 
Queen's  Park  Crescent  were  acquired  and  con- 
verted for  university  purposes.  The  cost  of  all  this 
was  a  matter  of  $5,400,000. — a  goodly  sum,  which 
produced,  however,  in  bricks  and  mortar,  some- 
thing less  than  the  building  programme  adopted 
by  the  Governors  in  1906.  These  Governors  no 
doubt  had  not  envisaged  so  ambitious  a  commit- 
ment as  one  which  would  include  a  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  and  an  Ontario  College  of  Education. 
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It  was  during  this  period,  (1910),  tli.it  LePan 
joined  the  Superintendent's  Mail  as  Assistant  Super- 
intendent after  an  interview  with  the  Board  ol 

Governors  which  left  liiin,  temporarily,  in  a  state 
of  awe;  and  it  was  at  the  conclusion  ol  the  period 
that  the  first  Great  War  brought  construction  to  B 
Standstill  and  claimed  I.ePan  lor  the  Armed  Forces. 

When  the  University  of  Toronto  Contingent  of 
the  C.O.T.C.  was  organized  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  LePan.  already  trained  in  the  Grey  Regiment. 
was  transferred  to  the  Contingent  from  the  Reserve 
of  Officers  and  in  the  rank  of  major.  The  following 
year  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Infantry, 
M.D.  No.  2,  and  in  1916  became  its  commanding 
officer  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  His 
was  a  temperament  suited  to  command.  Quick- 
thinking,  decisive  and  prompt  in  execution,  he  was 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  those  situations  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  in  time  of  war  which,  if  not 
summarily  disposed  of,  can  lead  to  an  intense  mili- 
tary confusion.  Under  its  O.C.  the  School  of  In- 
fantry flourished. 

But  a  unique  assignment  was  soon  to  follow, 
and  one  that  would  test  to  the  full  LePan's  generous 
endowment  of  firmness,  tact  and  sound  judgment. 

For  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  Poland  had 
been  subjected  to  the  galling  yoke  of  three  par- 
titioning powers.  A  general  war  and  the  desperate 
need  of  France  for  armed  support  were  Poland's 
opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  liberation, 
and  there  was  created,  within  the  French  army, 
an  autonomous  Polish  Corps.  A  major  factor  in 
this  historic  event  was  the  recruitment  of  a  Polish 
army  in  America. 

Although  99^  of  the  Polish  volunteers  for  this 
army  came  from  the  United  States,  it  was  the  U.S. 
wish  that  the  pre-embarkation  training  of  recruits 
should  be  done  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  School 
of  Infantry  had  already  trained  nearly  200  Polish 
officers.  As  a  consequence  the  School  was  moved 
from  Camp  Borden  to  Niagara-on-the-Lake  late 
in  September,  1917.  Training  of  Canadian  officers 
had  virtually  ceased,  and  it  was  a  short  step  for 
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the  staff  of  the  School  to  become  the  Canadian 
staff  of  the  Polish  Army  camp,  with  Lt.  Col.  Le- 
Pan  as  Commandant  and  Majors  Young,  Madill 
and  Kenrick  from  the  University  as  able  assistants. 

Recruiting  flourished,  and  by  November,  1917, 
there  were  over  4,000  Poles  under  canvas.  Winter 
accommodation  was  limited  to  1,200  in  four  hur- 
riedly erected  army  huts  and  in  15  billets  in  dis- 
used hotels,  the  Town  Hall,  canning  factories  and 
unoccupied  residences.  LePan's  tact  and  the  good- 
will of  the  townspeople  surmounted  a  difficult  situ- 
ation which  was  complicated  by  ever-increasing 
enlistment  and  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  large 
drafts  to  places  like  St.  John,  Quebec,  and  Fort 
Niagara — on  the  American  side  of  the  river.  Alto- 
gether 22,385  Poles  were  received  at  the  Camp: 
20,270  of  them  were  sent  to  France.  Throughout 
all  this  close  contact  had  to  be  kept  with  the  Polish 
Military  Commission  in  the  U.S.,  with  the  French 
High  Commission,  with  visiting  French  officers 
(who  had  their  own  ideas  about  drill,  training  and 
equipment)  with  the  U.S.  immigration  authorities 
and  with  Canada's  Department  of  Militia  and  De- 
fence. There  were,  in  the  circumstances,  moments 
of  tension.  LePan  dealt  with  them  all.  How  well 
he  did  so  is  recorded  best  in  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  Niagara  Advance,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  em- 
battled citizens  of  a  town  so  well  conditioned  to 
soldiers  and  their  camps: — "Never  in  the  history 
of  Niagara  as  a  military  centre  was  there  a  more 
orderly  camp,  a  more  soldierly  lot  of  men,  or  a 
more  congenial  and  efficient  staff." 

In  recognition  of  his  services,  France  conferred 
on  LePan  the  Croix  de  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  restored  Poland  followed  suit  with 
the  insignia  of  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Polonia  Restituta. 

The  year  after  his  return  to  civil  life  in  1919, 
LePan  became  Superintendent.  With  him  there 
came  a  radical  change  in  the  functions  of  the  office. 
Previous  to  1907,  all  repairs  to  buildings  had  been 
done  by  outside  contractors.  In  that  year  these 
people  were  replaced  by  university  workmen  not 
only  for  repairs  and  alterations,  but  for  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work  on  new  buildings  as  well. 


The  Superintendent,  however,  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  new  buildings  until  they  were  formally  turned 
over  to  the  university  by  the  architects.  Now  the 
office  was  given  supervision  over  erection  and  was 
responsible  to  the  Board  of  Governors  in  matters 
of  specifications  and  estimates.  In  terms  of  the 
tide  of  new  construction  which  flowed  over  the 
campus  as  a  result  of  the  release  from  war,  this 
must  have  left  the  new  superintendent  very  little 
time  to  call  his  own. 

In  1920  President  Falconer  made  an  appeal  to 
Toronto's  Alumni  "to  make  it  unnecessary  for  any 
boy  or  girl  of  this  province  to  go  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  get  an  education  equal  to  the 
best  that  is  offered  on  this  continent"  and  "to  de- 
velop research  and  graduate  work".  At  the  same 
time,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Alumni  Association 
stirred  itself,  launched  an  appeal  to  its  members 
to  provide  a  suitable  war  memorial,  and,  appearing 
before  the  commission  appointed  to  consider  uni- 
versity matters,  bespoke  legislative  attention  to 
certain  "immediately  urgent"  items  which  it  listed 
as  an  extension  to  the  heating  plant,  an  anatomy 
building,  a  forestry  and  botany  building,  a  Uni- 
versity College  extension  and  a  women's  building. 
Other  "needed  but  less  urgent  matters"  were  a  resi- 
dence for  University  College  men,  a  wing  to  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  a  medical  building  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  and  an  addition  to  the 
Library. 

The  response  to  the  appeal  was  embodied  in 
the  Soldier's  Tower,  a  magnificent  memorial  con- 
tributed by  the  Alumni  (1924);  the  east  concrete 
bleachers,  1924;  the  Electrical  Building,  1921; 
the  Anatomy  Building,  1922;  the  provision  of  much 
needed  administrative  space  by  the  erection  of 
Simcoe  Hall,  1924;  and  the  Forestry  Building, 
1925. 

The  impetus  of  this  inspired  progress  was  not 
lost  until  the  closure  of  the  early  years  of  Depres- 
sion. The  Varsity  Arena  (hockey)  was  completed 
in  1927;  the  Hygiene  Building  in  the  same  year; 
the  Banting  Institute  in  1930  and  the  Botany  Build- 
ing and  greenhouses  in  1932.  Between  1933  and 
1939  there  was  a  lag  which  was  broken  dramati- 
cally in  1935  by  the  opening  of  the  David  Dunlap 
Observatory  at  Richmond  Hill,  an  event  which 
marked  the  realization  of  a  dream  of  Professor  C. 
Chant,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  on 
whose  seventieth  birthday  the  building  was  opened 
and  which  in  addition  put  the  University  of  To- 
ronto in  possession  of  what  was  then  the  second 
largest  telescope  in  the  world. 

The  first  item  after  another  four  years  of  quies- 
cence was  ominous — the  opening  of  a  Drill  Hall 
at  the  back  of  a  converted  residence  on  St.  George 
St.  There  was  an  addition  to  this  in  1942  and  in 
1945  another  by-product  of  the  war,  the  opening 
of  a  blood  serum  building. 

Continued  on  page  137 
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The  College  and 
the  Ivory  Tower 


Some  of  you  ma\  have  read  Robert  Finch's  charm- 
ing and  subtle  artiele,  'Ivory  Tower",  in  the  October 
issue  ol  The  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  a 
major  journal  of  opinion  and  scholarship.  For 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  first  used  the  phrase  "ivory 
tower",  it  was  a  "symbol  of  exclusiveness,  secret- 
iveness  and  self-adulation".  And  the  phrase  has, 
since  then,  been  used  almost  invariably  in  a  de- 
rogatory sense.  Frequently  it  is  applied  in  a 
blanket  fashion  to  the  'intellectual',  as  a  sort  of 
elegant  and  literary  variant  of  "egg-head".  Now 
there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  arrogance  that  is 
characterized  by  "exclusiveness,  secretiveness  and 
self-adulation",  and  clearly  invites  attack.  Thus  W. 
H.  Auden  sketches  the  decalogue  prescribed  for 
the  literary  intellectual: 

Thou  shalt  not  do  as  the  dean  pleases, 
Thou  shalt  not  write  thy  doctor's  thesis 

On  education, 
Thou  shalt  not  worship  projects  nor 
Shalt  thou  or  thine  bow  down  before 

Administration. 

Thou  shalt  not  answer  questionnaires 
Or  quizzes  upon  World  Affairs, 

Nor  with  compliance 
Take  any  test.  Thou  shalt  not  sit 
With  statisticians  nor  commit 
A  social  science. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  on  friendly  terms 
With  guys  in  advertising  firms, 

Nor  speak  with  such 
As  read  the  Bible  for  its  prose. 
Nor,  above  all,  make  love  to  those 

Who  wash  too  much. 

Thou  shalt  not  live  within  thy  means 
Nor  on  plain  water  and  raw  greens, 

If  thou  must  choose 
Between  the  chances,  choose  the  odd; 
Read  the  New  Yorker;  trust  in  God; 

And  take  short  views. 


Dr.  Bisscll's  address  on 

the  occasion  of  the  Founder's  Day 

luncheon   at   University 

College.  April.   1956 


And  here  is  a  description  of  an  American  academic 
family  contained  in  a  recent  satirical  fable: 

The  Professor  and  his  family 
were  unmistakably  inner-directed. 
And  you  could  tell. 

They  did  not  eat  popcorn  in  the  cinema — 

like  the  "Others". 
They  did  not  save  box  tops. 
They  did  not  vote  a  straight  ticket, 
They  did  not  subscribe  to  the 

Book-of-the-Month  Club, 
or  read  Life, 

or  listen  to  Tschaikowsky, 
or  kick  the  dog, 
or  say  "What's  new?", 
or  wave  at  the  camera, 
or  own  a  television  set, 
or  eat  Wheaties.    . 
They  were  free  spirits. 

But  "ivory  tower"  in  a  University  context  is 
usually  employed  in  reference  to  scholarly  activity 
that  seems  to  have  no  immediate  bearing  on  the 
headlines  in  our  newspapers  or  the  problems  that 
we  encounter  in  our  work  and  plaj . 

The  "ivory  tower"  scholar  is  concerned  with  an 
intensive  detailed  analysis  of  something  that  is 
often  remote  in  time,  theoretical  in  nature,  and 
apparently  unrelated  to  any  of  the  pressing,  im- 
mediate needs  and  questions  of  man.  He  is  paraded 
as  the  ultimate  in  the  ineffectual,  a  quaint  survival 
into  this  industrious  age  of  a  leisured  and  dis- 
credited past.  And  yet  just  as  Sainte-Beuve  used 

Continued  on  next  page 
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the  phrase  about  a  writer  immeasurably  greater 
than  he  was  himself,  so  1  would  suggest  that  today 
the  phrase  falls  patly  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
a  warped  view  of  scholarship  and  an  im- 
perfect concept  of  the  University  and  of  the 
College. 

The  chief  complaint  levelled  against  the  scholar 
is  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  to  his  fellow  men, 
tli at  he  does  not  address  himself  courageously  and 
directly  to  contemporary  issues  and  volunteer 
answers  to  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day.  Thus 
in  the  Preface  to  his  monumental  Christianity  and 
Classical  Culture,  Charles  Cochrane  warns  us  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate  "to  hazard  any  ap- 
plication of  issues  debated  in  the  first  four  centuries 
to  the  problems  of  our  own  distracted  age".  When 
in  1940  Archibald  Macleish  delivered  his  famous 
attack  on  the  scholars  and  the  intellectuals,  he 
may  have  had  statements  like  that  in  mind.  "The 
scholar",  he  wrote,  in  his  essay  The  Irresponsibles, 
"'digs  his  ivory  cellar  in  the  ruins  of  the  past  and 
lets  the  present  sicken  as  it  will".  And  yet  I  suspect 
that  long  after  Macleish's  eloquent  but  petulant 
outburst  has  disappeared  into  the  obscure  foot- 
notes of  intellectual  history,  Cochrane's  book  will 
remain  to  shed  light  on  the  dark  places  of  man's 
past. 

The  denigration  of  scholarship  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  belittling  of  education  that  is  not  directed  to- 
ward a  specific  professional  goal.  Both  issue  from 
a  narrow  utilitarianism  that  is  incapable  of  taking 
the  long  view.  One  of  the  best  defences  of  pure 
scholarship  as  a  primary  function  of  the  University 
comes  from  a  man  who,  by  force  of  circumstance, 
has  had  to  abandon  the  scholarly  vocation.  James 
Conant  was  first  a  University  President,  and,  during 
these  last  few  years,  has  undertaken  an  admin- 
istrative task  that  I  presume  is  even  more  complex 
than  presiding  over  Harvard  or  Toronto,  that  of 
the  United  States  High  Commissioner  in  Berlin. 
Conant  rightly  emphasizes  the  timeless  nature  of 
scholarship.  The  scholar  writes  for  the  audience 
of  the  present,  but  thinks,  even  hopes,  that  his  real 
recognition  will  come  from  the  unseen  audience 
of  the  future.  And  yet  the  immediate  impact  of  a 
scholarly  work  can  be  astonishingly  great.  It  can 
conquer  space  as  well  as  time.  This  was  effectively 
illustrated  for  me  when  I  was  in  Australia  two 
summers  ago.  In  many  respects  the  Australians  are 
as  ignorant  of  us  as  we  are  of  them.  Even  the 
academic,  who  is  presumably  as  well  informed  as 
most  people,  has  difficulty  in  naming  two  or  three 
Canadian  statesmen,  and  he  is  completely  blank 
on  the  subject  of  Canadian  newspapers,  magazines, 
journalists  and  contemporary  novelists.  But  he 
knows  about  Canadian  scholars — about  three  in 
particular.  One  is  the  late  Harold  Adams  Innis. 
Some  acquaintance  with  his  work  gives  an  im- 
mediate entrance  into  any  circle  of  economists 
and  political  scientists.  The  other  two,  I  am  proud 


to  say,  are  members  of  the  Staff  of  University 
College.  At  Melbourne  University,  which  may  be 
the  largest  and  is  certainly  the  best  of  Australian 
universities,  there  is  one  book  that  all  history 
students  must  read  and,  I  hope,  buy.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  providing  the  clearest  and  most  cogent 
summary  of  the  principles  and  issues  that  underlie 
modern  democracy.  The  book  is  A.  S.  P.  Wood- 
house's  Puritanism  and  Liberty  and  it  is,  I  suspect, 
the  best  known  book  in  Australia  by  a  con- 
temporary Canadian  Author.  The  third  Canadian 
scholar  has  not  achieved  course  adoption  in 
Australian  universities,  but  his  fame  is  widely 
diffused  outside  academic  circles.  It  was,  for  in- 
stance, a  physician  who  first  asked  me  about 
Barker  Fairley,  whose  study  of  Goethe  he  had  just 
read.  I  think  Barker  Fairley  would  welcome  this 
non-academic  interest  in  his  work,  for  rarely  has 
the  soundest  of  scholarship  been  presented  in  a 
livelier  fashion. 

The  modern  ivory  tower,  then,  often  comes 
equipped  with  the  finest  of  long-range  transmission 
devices. 

I  have  been  talking  so  far  about  scholarship  as  a 
general  ideal.  What  about  the  other  part  of  my 
title?  What  about  the  College  and  the  Ivory  Tower? 
Well,  in  some  respects  the  College  and  the  Ivory 
Tower  would  seem  to  be  incompatible.  Isn't  the 
College,  in  one  respect,  simply  an  administrative 
convenience  in  a  large  multiversity  or,  to  put  it 
more  flatteringly,  a  social  unit  that  tries  to  generate 
a  distinctive  ethos  and  to  provide  the  amenities 
of  residential  life?  All  this  may  be  true,  but  it 
misses  the  real  point  of  the  College.  The  real  point 
of  a  college  is  that  it  provides  the  best  conditions 
for  the  best  kind  of  scholarship.  Perhaps  I  can 
make  my  case  by  describing  what  are  the  dangers 
to  scholarship  today,  and  then  by  showing  how 
the  College  may  help  to  meet  and  subdue  those 
dangers. 

The  first  danger — the  one  that  we  hear  about 
most — is  that  the  Universities  will  be  battered  and 
beaten  by  the  great  wave  of  students.  Now,  there 
is  no  disaster  in  numbers,  provided  adequate 
preparations  are  made,  and  provided,  in  the  general 
boom  in  higher  education,  we  don't  convert  our 
Universities  into  social  agencies  for  the  relief  of 
the  dull  and  the  dim-witted.  But  if  the  Universities 
must  receive  the  great  numbers  before  they  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  them,  then  most  of  the 
serenity  necessary  for  scholarship  goes;  and  if  they 
find  themselves  sagging  under  a  load  of  mediocrity, 
then  the  ideal  of  excellence  by  which  scholarship  is 
nourished  also  goes. 

The  second  danger  is  linked  with  the  first.  With 
the  prospect  before  us,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country,  of  large-scale  education  on  the  University 
level,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  concepts  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  take  over  in  areas  where  they 
are  irrelevant.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
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the  products  ol  the  University — the  engineer,  the 

business  executive,  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  and,  as 
a  sort  ol  secondary  line,  distributed  at  greatly 
reduced  puces,  the  teacher,  the  professor  and  the 
civil  servant.  In  the  new  dispensation  the  staff  will 
take  its  place  on  the  assembly  line;  Deans  and 
Principals  will  become  heads  of  production  depart- 
ments, and  the  President  will  be  a  super  executive. 
I  hese  ideas  are  certainly  no  part  of  the  thinking 
of  the  enlightened  business  man,  who  realizes  that 
the  University  best  serves  him  by  retaining  its 
independence,  its  freedom  from  day-to-day  pres- 
sures, and  its  concern  for  humane  values.  And  1 
need  hardly  point  out  to  this  group  that  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  University  will  be  fatal  to  its  nature  and 
function.  It  will  be  particularly  fatal  to  scholarship, 
for  scholarship  is  the  fruit  of  dedication  and  even 
a  certain  amount  of  loneliness  and  not  of  bustling 
efficiency  and  mass  action. 

Scholarship  is  the  fruit  of  dedication  and 
loneliness.  There  are  those  within  the  Universities 
who  would  be  appalled  by  this  statement.  They 
are  the  intellectuals  with  the  new  look,  the 
''spiritual  automation"  boys  who  are  enamoured 
of  all  the  modern  gadgets.  "Research",  they  say, 
"is  a  good  thing  (scholarship  is  a  bit  passe).  But 
let's  put  it  on  a  good  solid  basis.  Let's  have  highly 
organized  and  highly  subsidized  groups  in  which 
we  can  hammer  out  our  ideas  into  easily  recog- 
nizable platitudes;  then  let's  assign  them  to  each 
member  of  the  group  for  inexhaustible  documenta- 
tion." All  this  is  dangerous  to  scholarship  for  it 
substitutes  the  group  compromise  for  the  individual 
insight,  and  the  marshalling  of  facts  for  the  in- 
tegration of  perceptions. 

Perhaps  we  can  now  see  why  colleges  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  will  be  even  more  definitely  in  the 
future,  the  nursery  of  scholars.  A  college,  by  its 
very  nature,  is  opposed  to  mass,  mechanical 
education.  It  is  traditionally  a  place  of  serenity 
and  productive  leisure,  and  it  is,  above  all,  a  place 
where  the  individual  scholar  is  king.  Although  the 
scholar  in  the  college  is  given  the  repose  and  the 
freedom  from  routine  that  he  dearly  needs,  he  is 
not  thereby  cut  off  from  his  fellows.  Without  any 
elaborate  administrative  devices,  and  I  might  add, 
without  large  grants  from  corporations  or  founda- 
tions, a  college  becomes  an  informal,  and  highly 
successful  seminar.  It  is  no  accident  that  all  the 
great  works  of  scholarship  that  have  issued  from 
this  College  have  been  characterized  by  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  by,  in  most 
cases,  the  union  of  the  methods  and  insights  of 
Literature,  Philosophy,  and  History. 

But  it  is  the  importance  of  the  individual 
scholar  to  which  I  return.  The  College  may,  indeed, 
be  the  last  stronghold  of  individualism.  When  I 
look  around  at  my  colleagues  in  the  College,  I  see 
no  reason  to  lament  the  passing  of  characters — 
characters  in  the  Beecham  sense.  You  will  recall 


thai  in  his  discussion  ol  a  I  iberal  Education,  New- 
man did  not  maintain  that  the  disinterested 
cultivation  ol  the  mind  made  for  the  good  hie,  but 

he  did  sa\  that  the  person  with  a  well  trained  mind 

invariably     acquired     a     certain     magnanimity     of 

character,   ihe  same  is  true  oi  scholarship.  Youi 

scholar  may  not  be  a  specialist  in  public  relations, 
he  may  indeed  have  a  thorny  directness  in  speech 
and  act;  but  he  is  usually  the  character  who  makes 
the  deep  impression  and  who  is  remembered  long 
aftei  the  more  tactful  and  the  more  conventional 
have  merged  with  the  public  they  so  sedulously 
cultivated. 

Perhaps  the  Principal  will  forgive  me  it  I  ina\ 
make  one  specific  suggestion  about  policy  in  the 
College.  It  concerns  the  relation  between  College 
and  Residence.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant in  Residence  life  than  that  students  have 
some  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  scholarship 
and  that  they  know  scholars.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  position  of  Don  made,  partially  at  least,  an 
academic  appointment,  so  that  the  Don  would  be 
in  a  position  to  give  part  of  his  time  to  tutoring  in 
the  Residence.  And  I  should  like  to  see  each 
House  in  the  Residence  have  an  Honorary  or 
Senior  Don,  who  would  be  a  distinguished  Scholar, 
a  member  of  the  College  staff  preferably,  although 
not  necessarily.  Such  a  Don  would  have  no  ad- 
ministrative duties;  he  might  simply  attend  an 
occasional  House  evening,  or  dine  now  and  then 
at  high  table  or  with  the  students  in  his  house. 
He  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
House,  proclaiming  the  power  and  centrality  of 
scholarship. 

May  I  return,  in  conclusion,  to  my  ivory  tower 
metaphor.  Ivory  towers  are  not  built  according  to 
one  master  plan,  and  they  can  be  adapted  for 
scholars  of  varying  temperament  and  training. 
Some  have  the  antiseptic  gleam  of  the  laboratory, 
in  which  white-coated  figures  pursue  their  priest- 
like  task  of  pure  ablution.  Some  appear  to  have 
been  built  for  the  functioning  of  I.B.M.  machines 
and,  only  secondarily,  for  the  men  who  tend  them. 
But  there  is  also  the  Ivory  Tower  where  the  in- 
dividual scholar  is  invited  to  pursue  in  silence 
and  serenity  his  dedicated  labours.  This  is  the  Ivory 
Tower  par  excellence.  In  any  plans  for  the  future  of 
University  College,  I  hope  that  there  is  plenty  of 
attention  given  to  the  provision  of  that  kind  of 
tower. 
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IN  COURSE 

Beginning  at  Guelph  on  Friday,  May  18th,  con- 
tinuing on  the  following  Tuesday  and  concluding 
on  Friday,  June  15,  the  procession  of  graduands 
streamed  up  to  the  cancellarian  dais  for  six  days. 
Altogether  the  total  of  Browns,  Smiths,  Gambles, 
Plaxtons,  Flahertys,  Rzadkis,  Chiangs,  Youngs, 
McOuats,  Revells,  Carscallens,  Robinsons,  Muntzes, 
Coopers,  Picards,  Cockfields,  Uzumeris  and 
Joneses — and  so  forth — thrown  on  the  employ- 
ment market  was  2,300 — or  as  many  as  were 
graduated  from  the  University  in  its  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  existence. 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham  talked  to  the  special  Con- 
vocation of  March  27th  about  Mozart  and  his 
music:  Mr.  C.  D.  Graham  addressed  the  Convoca- 
tion at  Guelph,  Professor  Davidson  Ketchum  spoke 
to  the  diploma  and  certificate  winners,  Sir  Howard 
Florey  to  the  graduates  in  Medicine  on  the  15th 
and  Chief  Justice  Kerwin  to  those  who  came  to 
see  the  conferring  of  graduate  and  honorary  de- 
grees. The  President  mollified  the  rest.  He  was  in 
good  voice.  Possibly  out  of  respect  for  the  piscatory 
prowess  of  Sir  Archibald  Nye  he  threw  off  the 
trappings  of  the  Nimrod  of  1955  and  became  the 
Compleat  Angler  of  1956.  He  told  the  Engineers 
not  to  be  sharks,  the  general  course  in  Arts  not  to 
be  jelly-fish,  and  the  others  not  to  be  lampreys. 

The  affair  of  Thursday  afternoon,  which  ended 
with  a  garden  party  in  the  quadrangle  of  University 
College  and  the  presentation  of  the  Honour 
Awards  of  the  Students'  Administrative  Council, 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  Gaudy.  Floodlights,  cameras 
and  recording  machines  in  Convocation  Hall  were 
engaged  in  transferring  to  film  and  soundtrack  the 
details  of  the  students'  VE  day.  It  is  not  premature 
to  report  that  these  details  will  presently  be  in- 
corporated in  a  University  film  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  U.  of  T.  groups  and  to  the  general  public. 


HONORIS  CAUSA 

SIR  THOMAS  BEECHAM 

...  an  impressario  who  is,  and  has,  no  imitator;  a 
music-maker  who  loves  to  face  the  music;  a  pioneer 
in  making  recordings,  but  he  never  stays  in  a 
groove;  an  orchestra  conductor  and  a  lightning- 
conductor,  magnetizing  his  players,  shocking  his 
audiences,  sparking  enthusiasm  and  controversy, 
flashing  Aristophanic  wit  and  reverberating  Olym- 
pian thunder. 

CLIFFORD  D.  GRAHAM,  deputy  minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Ontario. 

CHARLES  HAROLD  HALE,  retired  editor  of 
the  Orillia  Packet  and  Times 

...  a  talented  journalist,  a  champion  of  fine  causes 
and  a  wise  recorder  and  interpreter  of  his  times. 

PATRICK  KERWIN,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada 

.  .  .  judex  judicum,  firm  and  fair-minded,  wise  and 
warm-hearted,  sensitive  and  sensible — and  a  good 
judge,  too. 

SIR  ARCHIBALD  NYE,  United  Kingdom  High 
Commissioner  to  Canada 

...  a  valiant  veteran,  a  successful  statesman,  a 
learned  lawyer  and  a  patient  and  artistic  angler 
who,  piscatorially  speaking,  is  nigh  irresistible. 

EDITH  KATHLEEN  RUSSELL,  director  emeri- 
tus of  the  School  of  Nursing 
.  .  .  whose  selfless  service  in  the  cause  to  which 
she  has  dedicated  herself  has  influenced  the  lives 
and  inspired  the  devotion  of  the  international  sister- 
hood who  hold  aloft  the  lamp  of  gentleness  and 
grace. 


CHESTER  SAMUEL  WALTERS,  retired  comp- 
troller of  finance  for  Ontario 

.  .  .  civil  servant  in  name  and  deed,  a  provincial 
adviser  never  guilty  of  provincialism,  and  a 
creative  worker  in  the  art  of  administration. 

SIR  HOWARD  FLOREY.  professor  of  pathology 

at  Oxford  University 

...  his  life  and  work  adorn  the  inimitable  storv 

of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  his 

scientific  achievements,  providing  the  armament  to 

combat  disabling  and  fatal  disease,  have  effected 

the    peaceful    conquest    of   every    country    in    the 

world. 
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THE  BURSAR 

Six  people  are  now 

doing   C.  E.   Higginbortom's  work 


After  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  the 
office  of  University  Bursar  has  been  abolished, 
and  its  last  incumbent,  the  sixth  during  that  long 
period,  has  retired  after  forty-four  years  of  loyal 
and  efficient  service. 

The  position  of  bursar  has  had  distinguished 
occupants,  but  none  more  efficient,  more  thorough 
or  more  painstaking  than  he  who  has  served  under 
three  presidents,  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  Dr.  H.  J. 
Cody  and  Dr.  Sidney  Smith. 

Charles  Edward  Higginbottom  entered  the  bur- 
sar's office  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1912.  The  writer 
was  accountant  at  that  time,  short  handed  and 
desperately  in  need  of  help;  Charles  was  looking 
for  a  job  and  seemed  a  gift  from  heaven.  Having 
known  him  for  some  years,  there  was  no  need  to 
question  his  ability.  I  cautioned  him,  however,  not 
to  think  of  a  permanent  position,  for  I  could  see 
little  hope  for  promotion.  The  fates  ruled  other- 
wise, however,  and  the  junior  clerk  eventually 
succeeded  to  the  position  of  accountant  on  October 
1,  1919,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1939,  on  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Moure,  he  became  bursar 
and  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University. 

When  Higginbottom  joined  the  staff  in  1912 
there  were  sixteen  buildings  on  the  University 
campus,  the  entire  staff  numbered   386,   and  the 


enrolment  4.141  students.  Through  the  years  the 
bursar  has  seen  the  teaching  staff  increase  to  over 
1.500,  the  non-teaching  staff  to  1,850  and  the  en- 
rolment in  1956-57  is  11,270. 

The  expansion  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
University  Act  of  1906  has  far  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  sanguine.  It  has  involved 
a  tremendous  amount  of  planning,  both  on  the 
financial  and  the  secretarial  side  and  in  this  the 
staff  of  the  bursar's  office  played  no  small  part. 
The  experience  thus  acquired  gained  for  Charles 
Higginbottom  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  led  to  his  subsequent  advancement. 
This  confidence  was  admirably  expressed  bv  the 
President  in  proposing  the  toast  to  the  Bursar  at 
the  banquet  tendered  to  him  and  to  Colonel  LePan 
by  the  staff  and  other  friends  on  the  thirtieth  of 
April  last. 

But  Charles  Higginbottom  is  a  man  of  many 
parts.  He  has  found  time,  in  spite  of  his  active 
business  life,  to  devote  himself  to  many  worth  while 
causes.  The  possessor  of  a  fine  voice,  at  an  early 
age  he  displayed  an  interest  in  church  music,  and 
for  twenty  years  was  associated  with  the  writer, 
his  choir  master,  as  soprano,  and  later,  tenor  solo- 
ist in  a  Toronto  Church. 

He  was  educated  at  Dufferin  School  and  has  re- 
tained an  interest  in  that  school  and  its  Old  Boys 
Association;  a  unique  institution  which  for  many 
years  has  worked  in  co-operation  with  the  princi- 
pals of  the  School  in  furthering  the  interests  of  its 
pupils.  He  was  president  of  the  Association  in 
1925. 

His  career  as  a  Freemason  is  not  without  dis- 
tinction. He  joined  the  University  (of  Toronto) 
Lodge,  No.  496,  A.F.  &  A.M.  and  passing  through 
the  various  chairs  became  Worshipful  Master  in 
1928.  He  was  also  head  of  the  Toronto  Lodge  of 
Perfection  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  1934,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  thirty- 
third  degree,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
Scotland  in  1945.  Active  in  promoting  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Masonry,  particularly  in 
relieving  the  necessities  of  fellow  members  of  the 
Craft  and  their  dependents,  he  has,  for  twenty-five 
years,  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Service 
Guild  of  Toronto,  of  which  for  a  time  he  was  vice- 
chairman  and  now  chairman. 

His  interest  in  amateur  athletics  has  also  been 
maintained  throughout  the  years.  Before  the  First 
War  he  was  playing  football  for  the  Argos  and 
was  paddling  for  the  Toronto  Canoe  Club.  He 
played  basketball,  baseball,  hockey,  tennis  and  golf. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Toronto  Inter-Church  Hockey  League 
( 1913) ;  President  of  the  Toronto  Amateur  Hockey 
Association  (1920-22);  President  of  the  Toronto 
Hockey    League    (1928  29);    President    of    the 
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NOMINATION   AND  ELECTION 


The  University  Senate 

The  Senate  is  the  senior  academic  body  of  the  University  and  as  such  final!)  determines  the 
educational  policies  and  formulates  the  academic  objectives  of  the  institution.  The  contribution 
made  to  its  deliberations  by  the  fifty-four  elected  graduate  representatives  is  a  source  of  strength 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  academic  and  administrative  members  of  the  staff  who  need  the  views 
of  graduates  as  seen  from  their  widely  differing  vantage  points.  The  participation  by  graduates 
in  the  democratic  process  of  nominating  and  voting  for  their  representatives  is  a  reflection  of  their 
interest  in  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  years  which  lie  immediately  ahead  promise  one  of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  All  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Canada  will  face 
rapidly  increasing  demands  but  our  University  must  prove  equal  to  the  demands  of  a  growing 
Province  of  Ontario  and  the  almost  incredible  growth  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

The  elected  representatives  of  the  graduates  and  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  com- 
pose the  55-member  Committee  of  Election,  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  electing 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  from  nominations  made  by  graduates.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
election  of  the  Chancellor  for  a  three-year  term  of  office  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
graduates. 

The  Senate  has  a  membership  of  169  persons,  all  of  whom  serve  without  honorarium  of  any 
kind:  34  ex-officio  members,  including  the  Chancellor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
the  President,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  heads  of  colleges,  deans,  directors:  16 
members  appointed  by  colleges  and  such  licensing  bodies  as  the  Association  of  Professional 
Engineers;  59  members  of  the  teaching  staff  elected  by  faculty  and  school  councils:  54  members 
elected  by  the  graduates;  5  members  representing  Secondary  School  principals  and  teachers. 
The  President  of  the  University  is  the  Chairman,  and  the  Registrar  of  the  University  is  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  University,  comprising  as  it  does  some  3 1  colleges, 
faculties,  schools,  institutes  and  other  divisions,  and  because  of  the  size  of  the  Senate  itself, 
there  have  been  established  some  26  standing  boards  and  committees  of  the  Senate,  in  addition 
to  the  special  and  ad  hoc  committees  which  are  set  up  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  demands. 
Almost  every  member  of  the  Senate  is  a  member  of  one  or  more  of  these  committees,  some  of 
which  meet  once  a  year  only.  The  President  is  an  ex-officio  member  and  the  Registrar  acts 
as  Secretary  for  all  of  these  committees. 

The  Senate  is  reconstituted  every  four  years,  members  being  appointed  or  elected  for  a 
quadrennium.  This  coming  fall  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  1956-1960  quadrennium.  and 
graduates  will  have  the  opportunity  of  nominating,  and  if  an  election  is  necessary,  voting  for 
the  graduate  representatives  of  their  own  college,  faculty  or  school  upon  the  Senate. 

The  nomination  paper  need  be  only  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Registrar,  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  the  nominee,  provided  that  the  letter  is  signed  by  ten  graduates  of  the  college  or 
faculty  to  be  represented.  Ten  individual  letters  for  the  same  nominee  are  acceptable  and  signa- 
tures or  nomination  papers  in  excess  of  the  required  ten  are  superfluous.  To  be  eligible,  the 
nominee  must  have  his  customary  place  of  residence  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  may  not 
hold  any  teaching  or  administrative  post  in  the  University  or  any  of  the  federated  or  affiliated 
colleges. 

It  would  be  a  courtesy  to  the  nominee  if  his  consent  were  sought  in  advance  of  the  nomina- 
tion. The  Registrar  would  be  extremely  grateful  if  signatories  would  provide  a  printed  translation 
beside  their  signatures  as  well  as  the  degree  and  year  of  graduation. 

All  nomination  papers  must  be  received  by  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 12th.  1956. 

On  pase  138  of  this  magazine  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  graduate  members  of  the  Senate  for 
the  1952-1956  quadrennium.  The  number  of  members  to  be  elected  by  each  of  the  22 
graduate  divisions  remains  unchanged  for  the  1956-1960  quadrennium. 

J.    C.    EVANS.      REGISTRAR 
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CRESTWOOD  HEIGHTS 

AYORAMA 

CANADA  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


We  all  know  Crestwood  Heights.  It  is  the  suburb 
we  drive  through  slowly  on  a  Sunday  afternoon; 
and  as  we  admire  the  large  cars  parked  ostenta- 
tiously in  the  driveways  to  the  spacious  houses,  the 
well-kept  lawns,  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
sitting-rooms,  deliberately  placed  on  show  behind 
picture-windows  as  large  as  shop  fronts,  we  taste 
of  success  at  second-hand.  Some  of  us  may  even 
live  there — which  will  not,  of  course,  stop  us  from 
taking  a  Sunday  drive  to  see  what  our  neighbours 
are  up  to — but  not  many;  were  there  room  for 
more  of  us  the  Heights  would  cease  to  be  exclusive, 
and  its  fascination  lies  in  its  exclusiveness,  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  success — of  success  of  a  kind,  the 
kind  favoured  by  the  women's  glossy  magazines, 
those  arch-purveyors  of  the  middle-class's  dreams. 
Each  large  city  has  its  own  Crestwood  Heights, 
but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Heights  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  study  under  review  (John  R. 
Seeley,  R.  Alexander  Sim,  Elizabeth  W.  Loosley, 
in  collaboration  with  Norman  W.  Bell  and  D.  F. 
Fleming,  Crestwood  Heights,  Toronto:  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1956.  Pp.  viii,  506.  $6.50)  be- 
longs to  Toronto.  Those  Torontonians  who  knew 
that  a  survey  of  the  Heights  was  being  carried  out 
by  a  group  of  social  scientists  must  have  been 
awaiting  with  impatient  curiosity  this  report  on  its 
findings.  They  will  not  be  disappointed.  Here  at 
last  is  an  opportunity  of  taking  more  than  a  Sunday 
drive  past  the  Height's  expensive  properties.  Now 
we  can  get  to  know  the  men  who  drive  each  day 
to  their  down-town  offices  in  those  extravagant 
cars,  the  women  whose  pride  is  those  well-furnished 
sitting-rooms,  and  the  children  who  attend  that 
splendid  school  with  an  enviable  reputation  for 
achievement.  Even  the  most  sceptical  will  admit  as 
they  reach  the  end  of  this  long,  thorough  study  that 
the  survey  was  a  project  very  well  worth  under- 
taking. They  will  have  learnt  a  great  deal  about  the 
Heights  and  also  something  about  themselves,  for 
the  Heights  does  symbolize  in  its  odd  way  the 
dream  which  urges  our  society  on  to  greater  effort. 
Residence  in  it.  literally  or  figuratively,  is  the  re- 
ward given  to  success — of  a  kind,  as  I  said  before. 


The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  dweller 
in  the  Heights  is  his  conception  of  success:  he  con- 
ceives it  entirely  in  materialistic  terms.  The  papa 
who  is  reported  as  announcing  to  his  admiring 
family  at  the  dinner-table  that  he  had  at  last  ful- 
filled a  lifelong  ambition — the  purchase  of  a  Cadil- 
lac— may  have  been  more  naive  than  some,  but  he 
was  speaking  on  behalf  of  them  all.  The  Cadillac, 
the  chic  dining-room  suite,  the  membership  of  the 
exclusive  club,  these  are  the  rewards  they  covet 
and  for  which  they  strive  with  all  their  energy.  How 
cheaply  bought  their  energy  is,  one  can  only  pon- 
der. In  return  for  a  few  goods,  all  of  them  un- 
necessary to  the  good  life  as  we  have  been  taught 
at  some  time  or  another  to  understand  it,  society 
as  a  whole  derives  immense  benefit.  For  it  is  from 
the  Heights  that  we  draw  many  of  our  best  execu- 
tives. 

Executives:  nearly  all  the  dwellers  in  the  Heights 
are  executives — the  men,  that  is;  the  women  would 
be  too  but  are  frustrated  by  circumstances.  They 
execute  exactly  what  they  are  told  to,  or  what  so- 
ciety leads  them  to  believe  they  should,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  They  never  conceive  the 
ideas  which  they  are  enticed  by  the  phantasy  of 
success  into  putting  into  effect.  And  how  could  they 
when  they  have  an  absolute  horror  of  thought — as 
the  authors  of  the  study  affirm,  the  attitude  of  the 
male  can  be  summed  up  in  the  remark,  "if  a  thing 
can't  be  related  to  the  world  of  immediately  useful 
and  common-sense  objects,  it  has  no  sense" — and  a 
remarkably  shaky  sense  of  the  community  at  large? 
The  reader  cannot  help  but  be  appalled  at  the  utter 
lack  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  the  reported  discus- 
sions, and  be  led  to  ask  to  what  lengths  might  these 
efficient  executives  be  carried  by  the  prospect  of 
better  gilded  carrots  or — a  more  frightening  specu- 
lation— by  a  cause,  however  hurtful  to  the  rest  of 
the  society,  which  helped  to  quell  their  inner  dis- 
satisfaction and  uncertainty? 

In  spite  of  the  Cadillacs  they  are  dissatisfied  and 
uncertain,  and  their  spiritual  malaise  is  immediately 
apparent  in  their  relations  with  their  children.  The 
principal  theme  of  the  study  is  "child  growth  as  it 
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takes  place  in  a  comparatively  homogeneous,  pro 
porous,  modern,  urban  and  suburban  environment." 
1  he  importance  ol  the  child  is  illustrated  in  the 
predominance  ol  the  school,  l  lie  church  and  the 
synagogue  .ire  relegated  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
Heights  but  the  school  is  situated  plumb  in  the 
middle,  its  cluster  of  handsome  and  expensively 
equipped  buildings  dominating  the  landscape.  I  his 
1^  the  arena  where  the  inner  conflicts  which  rack 
the  dwellers  in  the  Heights  are,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  fought  out. 

The  opportunity  to  use  the  school  as  an  arena  is 
provided  by  the  Home  and  School  Association.  By 
means  of  this  brilliantly  "executed"  organization 
the  parents  are  able  to  discuss  with  the  teachers 
the  problems  which  seem  to  beset  their  children. 
But  whose  problems  are  they?  the  parents'  or  the 
children's?  The  parents',  without  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
for  they  see  in  their  children  the  clearest  expression 
of  the  question  which  constantly  troubles  them. 
What  use  is  their  success  unless  it  can  be  consoli- 
dated in  the  next  generation?  And  how  can  its  con- 
solidation be  made  compatible  with  the  happiness, 
the  "maturity" — a  word  of  many  significances — of 
the  children?  The  answer  has  not  yet  been  given. 

At  least,  a  final  answer  to  the  question  has  not 
yet  been  given;  a  tentative  one  seems  to  have  been 
advanced  by  the  children  themselves.  The  school 
and  the  parents  are  both  doing  their  best  to  secure 
that  the  children  will  become  successful  and  "ma- 
ture" but  the  children,  rebelling  against  being  used 
in  an  experiment  which  really  concerns  their  par- 
ents' happiness,  have  retreated  into  a  secret  world 
of  fraternities  and  sororities;  and  banding  together 
in  leagues  which  cannot  be  broken  by  either  blan- 
dishments or  cajolings,  instinctively  continue  the 
prejudices  and  puerilities  which  have  prevented 
their  elders  from  ever  becoming  "mature"  them- 
selves. Is  their  answer  to  their  parents  then  not 
this:  success — as  you  have  conceived  it — and  "ma- 
turity" are  not  compatible? 

Could  the  question  ever  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative?  The  authors  of  this  study  are  con- 
cerned only  with  facts,  not  with  their  interpreta- 
tion, but  the  reader  is  free  to  make  use  of  the 
evidence  as  he  chooses.  He  may  therefore  be 
tempted  to  relate  two  statements  in  an  effort  to 
answer  the  crucial  question  on  his  own.  The  first 
statement  is,  that  the  men  in  the  Heights  "incline 
almost  invariably  towards  'doing'  in  the  present, 
with  a  definite  future  reference;  the  women  tend 
more  towards  'being-in-becoming',  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  active  lives  really  allow  for  the  joy 
of  unfolding  to  be  felt."  The  second  is,  "Few  Crest- 
wooders  look  hopefully  to  a  life  of  contemplation 
and  thought  lived  out  in  the  light  of  eternity."  Is  it 
not  high  time  that  the  church  and  the  synagogue 
moved  back  into  the  centre  of  the  Heights? 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  the  problems  of 
Crestwood  Heights  were  as  remote  from  most  of 


US  as  the  chance  ol   icsulence  in  the   Heights  itsell 

is  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  so.  We  can  all  find 
ourselves  discussed  to  some  degree  in  this  study, 
and  bj  reading  il  we  may  come  to  understand  both 

Ourselves  and  our  socicts   more  fully.  To  read  it  is 

verj  easy,  it  ma)  be  long  and  it  may  have  been 

written  bj  a  group  ol  specialists  and  neither 
groups  nor  specialists  have  usualK  been  held  to  be 
the  best  ol  writers — but  it  is  constantly  entertain 
ing — and  enlightening,  lor  we  can  all  be  said  in  a 
sense  to  have  at  least  a  foothold  in  Crestwood 
Heights. 

DO!  (,l    \s  (,K  \n  1 


Ayorama.   Raymond  de  Coccola   and   Paul   King, 
Klord  University  Press,  $4. 

Robinson  Crusoe  found  its  audience,  not  in  Defoe's 
day,  but  in  the  19th  century,  as  an  expression  of 
the  executive's  dream;  what  could  an  eager  type 
with  a  little  hatchet  and  a  big  will  do  alone  in  26 
years? 

The  20th  century  dispensed  with  the  axe  when 
it  told  again  and  again  how  British  prisoners-of- 
war — bound,  gagged,  in  solitary  confinement — 
wove  civilian  clothing,  forged  passports  and  counter- 
feited money. 

The  greatest  demonstrations  of  Western  will 
are  made  by  the  British  explorer  with  whipcord 
breeches  and  Poona  Horse  mustache  who,  in  his 
first  week  in  the  Arctic,  manages  to  lose  all  his 
equipment  and  companions.  Naked  and  alone  in 
the  Arctic!  At  last  the  acid  test! 

The  Eskimo  does  not  think  this  way.  He  has  no 
terms  for  will  or  mind  or  determination,  but  he 
has  an  expression,  ayorama,  "It  can't  be  helped." 
He  assumes  that  reality  is,  irrespective  of  himself. 
He  is  not  a  completely  passive  observer  of  life,  but 
his  act  of  will  is  limited,  imposed  only  diffidently. 
He  is  not  paralyzed  into  activity,  but  is  humble  in 
the  face  of  immutable  reality.  When  faced  with  life 
which  is,  despite  himself,  which  he  must  accept 
without  question,  he  hangs  his  head  and  whispers. 
ayorama. 

When  a  man  falls  ill,  he  makes  little  effort  to 
recover,  but  silently  withdraws,  resigned  to  death. 
Ayorama.  When  a  new-born  child  is  put  to  death 
because  there  is  insufficient  food  even  for  the  liv- 
ing, ayorama,  "It  is  our  destiny."  When  a  crack  in 
the  ice  widens,  separating  a  hunter  from  his  com- 
panions, marooning  him  on  an  ice  cake  where, 
days  later,  he  must  freeze,  ayorama,  and  the 
doomed  man  begins  to  chant,  "Say,  tell  me  now, 
was  life  so  good  on  earth?" 

Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  I  put  down  this  fine 
book  with  a  sense  of  depression.  After  tragedy  fol- 
lows tragedy  and  grandson  replaces  grandfather, 
one  murmurs  in  despair:   "And  is  Life  no  more 
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than  that''  For.  despite  the  brooding  beauty  of 
Father  de  Coccola's  narrative,  one  does  not  feel 
tragic  exhilaration  so  much  as  the  weary  sinking 
of  a  river  into  the  sea.  Nor  are  we  moved  by  the 
nobility  of  the  Eskimo  so  much  as  by  his  animal- 
like persistence  in  the  face  of  storm  until  he  falls 
to  make  room  for  future  generations.  Somehow  the 
more  aware  we  are  of  how  great  a  part  of  us  is 
plant  and  beast,  the  more  stifled  we  become  by  our 
kinship  with  the  All.  Eskimo  resignation,  like 
Oriental  fatalism  arrives  at  a  point  where  the  only 
grandeur  consists  not  in  striving  but  surviving. 

Read  this  book  with  Crestwood  Heights.  Here 
are  two  extremes  in  Canadian  life:  in  the  tundra, 
the  silent,  lonely  hunter,  accepting  life;  in  the 
metropolis,  the  thrusting  executive,  inwardly  un- 
quiet, trying  to  silence  inner  conflicts  by  amassing 
and  displaying  wealth. 

EDMUND  CARPENTER 


Canada  In  World  Affairs,  1951-53,  by  B.  S.  Kier- 
stead.  Oxford  University  Press.  $3.50. 

The  prime  objective  of  Canadian  foreign  policy  is 
to  secure  a  stable  and  enduring  peace.  This  objec- 
tive has  been  translated  into  support  of  the  U.N., 
NATO.,  economic  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries 
and  efforts  to  stimulate  the  recovery  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

It  would  be  quite  proper  to  ask  if  we  have  chosen 
the  right  means  for  attaining  our  objective.  Good 
arguments  could  be  offered  against  all  or  some  of 
them.  Strangely  enough  that  question  is  seldom 
raised.  All  reputable  Canadians  agree  with  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  our  foreign  policy.  Criticism  is 
limited  to  details  or  emphasis.  Judged  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  our  foreign  policy  is  good. 

That  is  a  remarkable  fact  when  one  keeps  in 
mind  the  difficulty  of  formulating  an  adequate  for- 
eign policy.  Proper  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
counter  the  moves  of  the  enemy,  decisions  which 
seem  proper  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  differ- 
ent decisions  of  our  friends  and  no  policy  can  be 
successful  which  runs  counter  to  the  views  of  the 
people. 

The  last  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  important 
for  Canada.  This  is  a  country  of  great  differences, 
regional  and  cultural,  with  a  substantial  current  of 
anti-Americanism.  Violent  differences  on  foreign 
policy  have  occurred  in  the  past.  Today,  as  I  have 
suggested,  there  is  almost  complete  agreement. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  the  nature  of  the  threat 
from  the  Soviet  UnioW?  More  important  is  the  gen- 
eral confidence  in  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  framing  the  policy.  Most  important  is  the 
evidence,  provided  by  Professor  Kierstead,  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  policy  in  guarding  the  indepen- 
dence and  welfare  of  this  country  in  cooperation 
with  our  friends. 


Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  all 
the  many  topics  discussed  in  this  valuable  book, 
particularly  the  excellent  critical  review  of  the 
Colombo  plan.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  they  have  all  been  treated  with  freshness, 
vigour  and  competence.  Against  the  background  of 
the  events  of  1951-53  Professor  Kierstead  has 
given  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  framing  an  adequate  foreign  policy  and  a  sym- 
pathetic appraisal  of  the  Canadian  decisions. 

Professor  Kierstead  was  lucky  in  the  period 
assigned  to  him.  1953  will  be  treated  by  future  his- 
torians as  one  of  the  decisive  years  in  history.  In 
that  year  the  Korean  and  Indo-Chinese  wars  were 
petering  out,  Stalin  died  and  Eisenhower  reestab- 
lished the  Republican  party  in  power. 

The  successors  of  Stalin  have  set  aside  military 
aggression  for  economic  warfare  and  personal  ap- 
pearances. The  Republican  party,  running  counter 
to  the  wishes  of  their  leader,  have  done  nothing  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  freer  trade  so  necessary 
for  world  peace.  Professor  Kierstead  has  noted  the 
importance  of  these  two  events  for  Canada.  He  has 
given  proper  emphasis  to  economic  problems. 

The  economic  difficulties  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  been  given  an  airing  lately. 
The  same  sort  of  difficulties  were  present  in  the 
period  covered  by  this  book.  Proper  attention  is 
given  to  the  vagaries  of  American  Customs  and 
tariffs  and  the  continuing  threats  to  Canadian  in- 
dependence implicit  in  our  economic  dependence 
on  the  United  States.  These  things  are  not  mini- 
mised. At  the  same  time  the  author  tries  to  see 
them  in  their  proper  perspective  and  shows  no 
sympathy  for  those  who  would  use  the  difficulties 
to  poison  our  relations  with  our  good  neighbours, 
the  Americans. 

The  loss  of  the  British  market  has  made  us  too 
dependent  on  the  American.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Kierstead  the  Canadian  government  made 
determined  and  proper  efforts  to  help  restore  the 
British  economy.  In  his  opinion  the  continued  diffi- 
cuties  of  the  U.K.  are  largely  due  to  the  short- 
sighted policies  of  the  British  government.  Those 
who  recall  the  Manchester  Guardian's  charge  of 
'Olympian  detachment'  against  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment may  want  to  challenge  him.  That  will  suit 
the  author  since  one  of  his  objectives  in  writing 
this  analysis  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  stimulate 
discussion. 

This  is  a  very  good  book.  No  part  of  it  is  better 
than  the  Conclusion  in  which  the  author  presents 
a  too  brief  appraisal  of  our  policy  and  the  motives 
behind  it.  In  this  section  he  raises  many  of  the 
provocative  and  important  questions  which  must 
be  faced  by  all  Canadians  who  would  offer  either 
enlightened  support  or  opposition  to  our  present 
foreign  policy. 

MARCUS  LONG 
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United   Nations 
( mil  \uded 

with  close  friends.  <)n  occasion,  there  had  been  ■> 
good  deal  of  plain  speaking  on  all  sides.  Hut 
throughout  .ill  those  hectic  weeks,  each  of  us  re- 
spected the  point  of  view  of  the  othei  and  no  one 
ever  suggested  that  the  purpose  ol  anj  part)  was 
other  than  in  the  interests  of  better  relations  be- 
tween nations  and  of  strengthening  the  organization 
which  we  all  supported. 

I  he  admission  ol  sixteen  new  members  will,  I 
am  confident,  in  the  long  run  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  and  enhance  its  influence  in  world  affairs. 
With  this  action,  of  course,  we  have  not  solved  the 
many  problems  of  our  time.  These  problems  stand 
out  as  strongly  and  as  vividly  as  before.  And  for 
the  United  Nations  itself,  new  and  complex  issues 
have  been  introduced.  But  what  we  have  done — 
;<nd  1  think  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  our  experience  in  this 
matter — is  to  demonstrate  beyond  any  doubt  what- 
ever that  differences  between  peoples  and  nations 
can  be  resolved  if  there  is  the  will  and  determina- 
tion to  succeed.  The  United  Nations  could  have  no 
more  hopeful  omen  as  it  enters  upon  its  second 
decade. 


Mediaeval  Studies 
Continued  from  page  I  IS 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  Institute  are  Li- 
centiate in  Mediaeval  Studies  (M.S.L.)  after  a 
course  of  three  years,  and  Doctor  in  Mediaeval 
Studies  (M.S.D.)  after  an  additional  two  years. 
Happily  however  there  has  been  established  a  con- 
cordance between  the  Institute  curriculum  and 
that  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity, the  same  courses  with  their  professors 
appearing  in  both  programs  with  the  result  that 
Institute  students  in  Mediaeval  philosophy,  history 
or  vernacular  literature  may  also  qualify  for  the 
university  graduate  degrees,  and  many  of  them  in 
fact  do  so,  even  preferring  the  university  degree, 
especially  the  doctorate,  when  they  cannot  take 
both  without  overloading  their  schedules.  It  is 
actually  a  common  practice  to  qualify  for  the  Li- 
centiate in  the  Institute  and  then  proceed  to  the 
university  doctorate,  often  under  the  same  pro- 
fessors. There  are  practical  advantages  in  doing  so. 
The  university  doctorate  is  a  better  teaching  degree 
in  the  sense  at  least  that  it  is  a  better  passport  to 
a  professorship  in  a  Canadian  or  Amercian  uni- 
versity, and  provided  that  the  Licentiate  is  also 
taken  as  a  preliminary,  sufficient  grounding  in 
Mediaeval  research  for  teaching  purposes  is  as- 
sured. But  the  Institute  doctorate  is  the  better 
research  degree,  and  might  in  the  long  run  be  the 


bettei    teaching  degree,   especially    at   the   higher 
levels. 

Maintained  by  the  Basilian  Fathers  in  the  same 
wa)  as  St.  Michael's  College,  the  Institute  is  nesei- 
theless  Ultimately   under  the  control  ft   the  Roman 

Catholic  Archbishop  ol  Toronto,  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  McGuigan,  who  appoints  the  president, 

subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Holy  See.  I  he  ap- 
pointee is  not  always  a  Basilian.  In  point  ol  tact. 
that  has  been  so  only  lor  a  lew  ol  the  27  \ears 
since  the  beginning  in  1929.  It  was  titling  that 
lather  (arr,  so  well-known  in  this  University, 
should  be  the  first  to  hold  the  office,  since  he  had 
done  so  much  to  prepare  the  way.  But  as  he  was, 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  about  to  become  the 
Superior  General  of  the  entire  Basilian  Order,  his 
tenure  of  the  presidency  could  only  be  temporar\ . 
Y\  lien  the  period  of  organization  was  over  he  re- 
linquished the  post  to  Father  Phelan,  a  priest  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Halifax  who,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  his  diocese,  was  head  of  the  department  of 
philosophy  in  St.  Michael's  College.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  Father  Phelan's  contri- 
bution to  the  Institute.  One  of  the  best  loved  pro- 
fessors St.  Michael's  ever  had,  he  brought  to  the 
Institute  the  inspiration  of  his  Louvain  back- 
ground, a  profound  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  St.  Thomas,  a  broad  culture  and  unusual  skill 
as  a  teacher.  He  presided  over  the  Institute  in  the 
period  of  its  growing  pains,  and  there  was  wide- 
spread regret  when  he  retired  from  the  office  in 
1946.  His  successor  was  a  layman,  Anton  Charles 
Pegis,  one  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  Institute, 
and  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  the  presidency, 
already  a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty.  In  the 
midst  of  his  administrative  duties,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  competence,  Dr.  Pegis  continued  to 
be  a  producing  scholar,  and  it  was  to  give  greater 
scope  to  his  talent  for  writing  and  publishing  that 
he  resumed  his  former  rank  as  Professor  of  the 
Institute,  relinquishing  the  chair  to  the  fourth  presi- 
dent, the  writer  of  this  article,  who  is  profoundly 
aware  that  he  has  inherited  an  office  which  his 
predecessors  have  adorned.  Others  have  labored 
and  he  has  entered  into  their  labors. 

If  the  administration  has  not  been  exclusively 
Basilian,  neither  has  the  teaching  faculty.  It  is  only 
fair  to  state,  however,  that  the  majority  have  been, 
and  that  their  selection,  their  training  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  their  maintenance  now,  together  with 
the  preparation  of  others  to  re-inforce  or  eventually 
replace  them,  represents  an  incalculable  financial 
investment  by  the  Basilian  Fathers  in  the  In- 
stitute. It  would  have  been  a  financial  impossibility 
to  establish  and  maintain  it  on  any  other  basis. 
Generous  donations  have  been  made  by  men  who 
had  faith  in  the  project  from  the  start,  particularly 
the  late  Senator  Frank  P.  O'Connor,  who  paid  the 

Continued  on  next  pa<>e 
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deficits  during  the  first  ten  years.  If  other  bene- 
factors  come  forward  now  or  in  the  future  (and 
the)  are  needed  now)  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  late  Senator  gave  the  necessary  material  support 
at  the  outset  on  the  simple  assurance  of  the  first 
president  that  the  Institute  would  enable  St. 
Michael's  College  and  the  Basilian  Fathers  gen- 
cralh  to  do  something  of  great  value  for  the  world 
of  scholarship.  But  benefactions  will  probably 
always  fall  short  of  operational  costs,  and  they 
would  do  so  to  a  crippling  extent  if  Basilian  Fathers 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  did  not  work  without 
salary.  That  they  do  so  represents  a  further  large 
material  contribution  to  the  Institute  by  the 
Basilian  Fathers. 

But  the  administration  has  not  sought  to  reduce 
the  annual  cash  deficits  by  appointing  Basilians 
only  to  the  teaching  faculty  of  the  Institute.  To  do 
so  would  be  unfair  to  scholarship.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  a  large  minority  of  the  professors  have  been 
non-Basilians.  In  addition  to  the  two  distinguished 
laymen  whose  names  have  already  appeared  in  this 
article,  there  are  clergy  from  other  Religious  Orders, 
Father  Eschmann  of  the  Dominicans,  Father 
Haring  of  the  Pallotines,  and  Father  Owens  of  the 
Redemptorists.  There  is  also  one  priest  from  the 
archdiocese  of  Boston,  the  winner  of  a  Guggen- 
heim fellowship  for  the  coming  year,  Father  Ryan. 
All  in  all  the  faculty  represents  an  interesting  cross- 
section  of  the  world  of  scholarship  with  different 
nationalities,  different  university  backgrounds,  and 
different  traditions  of  learning.  The  Institute  has 
sought  to  enhance  this  international  aspect  of  its 
effort  by  inviting  guest  lecturers  from  abroad.  Pro- 
fessors from  Louvain,  Paris,  Oxford,  Harvard  have 
appeared  at  intervals,  including  the  incomparable 
Jacques  Maritain,  who  was  a  regular  professor  for 
three  years,  and  who  continues  to  pay  an  annual 
visit  for  a  short  series  of  lectures.  There  are  no 
national  boundaries  in  the  world  of  Mediaeval 
scholarship  today  as  there  were  none  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Now  when  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  In- 
stitute of  Mediaeval  Studies  has  been  said  and 
written,  the  thought  keeps  rising  insistently  to  ask 
what  is  the  good  of  it?  Why  make  such  sacrifices 
for  the  scientific  study  of  the  life  and  thought  of  a 
period  that  lies  under  the  accumulated  dust  of  the 
centuries  that  have  passed  since  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  lectured  in  the  University  of  Paris  to 
students  from  every  country  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  Mediaeval  world?  The  Institute  is,  of  course, 
happy  to  be  recognized  as  a  centre  of  Mediaeval 
scholarship,  honored  by  the  Mediaeval  Academy 
of  America  meeting  twice  within  its  precincts  in 
recent  years,  by  having  five  members  of  its  faculty 
admitted  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  by 
having     three     members     awarded     Guggenheim 


fellowships    in   the    last   ten   years.    It   is   likewise 
happy  to  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the  University 
departments  of  Philosophy,  History,  Classics  and 
Moderns  in  making  Toronto  a  notable  centre  of 
research  in  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
because   it   realizes   that   without   the   stimulating 
atmosphere  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  its 
co-operation,  the  idea  of  organizing  an  Institute 
of  Mediaeval  Studies  would  never  have  occurred 
to  any  president  of  St.  Michael's  College.  But  when 
these  vanities  have  been  duly  flattered  and  this  in- 
debtedness sincerely  acknowledged,  one  may  still 
go  on  to  ask,  what  is  the  good  of  it?  Many  indeed 
are  asking  the  question.  But  happily  there  is  an 
answer.  The  Institute  is  not  drawn  to  the  study  of 
the  Middle  Ages  by  a  merely  antiquarian  interest, 
nor  because   it  believes   that   the   golden   age   of 
Mediaeval  thought  was  all  gold.  There  is  among 
the  faculty  complete  recognition  of  the  fact,  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  clear,  that  many  of  the 
glories  of  that  particular  golden  age,  as  of  others, 
lie  in  the  refined  memory  of  history  rather  than 
in  reality.  We  would  not  if  we  could  go  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages  to  remain  there.  But  the  secret  is  that 
when  we  have  gone  back  we  have  found  values 
there  of  which  our  Western  culture  has  but  a  faint 
memory;  values  enshrined  in  principles  and  ideas 
which  we  thought  that  we  still  possesed  but  which, 
when  confronted  by  Soviet  criticism,  we  feel  un- 
able to  express  and  defend;  ideas  of  freedom,  of 
democracy,  of  universalism,  of  Christian  charity, 
of  a  spiritual  world,  of  a  living  God.  We  have 
become  contemptuous  of  some  of  the  ideas  that 
have  helped   to  make  us  great,   because  we  no 
ionger  have  a  vital  grasp  of  them.  We  can  recover 
this  vital  grasp  only  by  studying  these  ideas  at  their 
point  of  highest  development  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Scholars  are  well  aware  with  what 
thoroughness,   following  the  Renaissance,  all  the 
facets  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  civilization 
were  studied,  and  eventually  made  the  basis  of  a 
liberal  education,  to  the  exclusion,  almost  total,  of 
our  Mediaeval  inheritance.  There  were  great  values 
in  that  ancient  period  which  we  shall  never  re- 
nounce,  but   it   was   a   period   impregnated   with 
paganism,  which  gradually  proved  a  solvent.  Why 
could  not  similar  intellectual  energy  be  devoted  to 
a  thorough  study  of  the  Christian  ages  of  culture, 
where  there  were  great  human  values,  inherited 
largely  from  the  Classical  period,  but  impregnated 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  fortified  and 
enhanced  them?  The  contrast  between  the  spirit 
of  Mediaeval  charity  which  derived  from  a  super- 
natural source,  and  the  spirit  of  humanitarianism. 
which  is  its  modern  counterpart,  is  a  measure  of 
what  we  have  lost,  and  a  clue  to  the  secret  of 
recovering  it.  The  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies 
believes  that  it  has  that  secret. 
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Almighty  wall 

(Ontirmcil  from  page  124 

I  ePi m's    Buperintendency    bridged    the    entire 

regime  ol  Codj  I  \'02  to  1945)  and  had  incredibb 
substantial  anchor  spans  in  the  regimes  of  Falconet 
.iikI  Smith.  Sidney  Smith  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1945.  Within  the  space  of  twenty-four 
months  an  appeal  similar  in  aim  to  that  of  Falconer 
but  vastly  magnified  in  scope  and  extent,  and 
known  as  the  "Varsity  Appeal",  was  launched.  As 
of  the  present  day  it  has  resulted  in  the  accession 
of  about  23  million  dollars  worth  of  new  wall  and 
equipment.  With  this  accession — and  before  it — 
there  was  a  growing  and  continuing  need  to  recog- 
nize the  interlocking  character  of  the  function  ex- 
ercised by  the  office  of  the  Superintendent:  pro- 
fessional, or  technological,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
administrative  on  the  other.  Himself  an  engineer, 
LePan  was  acutely  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
utilizing  professional  or  technological  services  in 
meeting  the  responsibilities  that  lay  heavily  upon 
him.  If  designs  were  faulty,  the  standard  of  con- 
struction low,  or  the  type  of  equipment  unsuitable, 
no  adjustments  of  occupancy  or  use  would  quite 
meet  the  deficiency.  It  followed  that  LePan  rated 
highly  the  contributions  made  by  his  engineering 
assistants,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  his 
awareness  of  the  indispensability  of  good  admin- 
istration. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  "Varsity  Appeal" — and, 
as  events  prove,  almost  literally  the  cornerstone  of 
new  building,  was  the  bequest  of  Miss  Marie  Wall- 
berg  of  Toronto  who  died  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1933.  Miss  Wallberg  left  two-thirds  of  her  estate 
of  a  million  dollars  to  the  University  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  as  might  be 
decided.  In  1949,  the  Wallberg  building,  fronting 
on  an  entire  College  St.  block  between  St.  George 
St.  and  King's  College  Road  was  opened  as  the 
home  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering.  In 
the  same  year  a  refreshingly  new  and  functional 
style  of  architecture  was  personified  in  the  Mec- 
hanical Building.  Architectural  elegance  was  not 
demonstrated  in  the  Book  Store  south  of  Hart 
House  in  front  of  the  Old  Observatory  which 
was  opened  in  1948  and  has  served  a  very  useful 
purpose.  In  1950  a  gift  of  Dr.  Sigmund  Samuel 
made  possible  the  Archives  Building,  the  home 
of  provincial  historical  records  and  Canadiana 
which  provides  a  sharp  ascetic  contrast  to  the 
Limeridge  War  Memorial  that  is  its  neighbour. 
There  was  a  significant  shift  of  orientation  in  1952 
when  a  new  central  steam  plant  was  completed  on 
Russell  Street  west  of  St.  George.  The  stack  of  this 
building  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  air  photo- 
graph and  gives  some  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  university  may  be  forced  eventually  to  move. 


It    has    a    close    neighbour    in    the    new    School    of 

Nursing  which  was  opened  in   1953.  In   1954  a 

Companion  Institute  to  the  Banting,  the  Charles  II. 

Best   Institute,  opened  its  doors  on  College  Si 
opposite  the  General   Hospital    Again   in    1954, 
anothei   Sigmund  Samuel  gift   made  possible  the 
completion  of  a  long  needed  Library  extension, 

which  would  accommodate  most  of  the  reading 
undergraduate  public  and  provide  shell  space  lor 
eighty  thousand  volumes  which  had  been  languish- 
ing in  the  cr\pts  of  Devonshire  House.  Finally,  and 

still  in  1954,  a  dream  of  1906  (ami  of  University 
College)  came  true  when  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence  for  Men  was  finished. 

Look  again  at  the  air  photo  Do  not  be  misled 
by  the  inviolate  acreage  of  Queen's  Park.  The  Park 
is  on  University  property,  but  it  is  also  on  long 
lease  to  the  city  of  Toronto.  It  is  not  expendable. 
There  is  an  obvious  target  for  the  planners  between 
St.  Hilda's  College  and  Hoskin  Avenue.  There  are 
still  the  verdant  slopes  of  Philosophers'  Walk.  Let 
us  preserve  their  verdure.  The  time  has  come,  it 
seems,  to  decide  whether  the  few  remaining  spaces 
should  be  ploughed  under  forever  or  protected  for 
posterity.  Perhaps  new  walls  could  reach  upwards 
instead  of  spreading  outwards.  There  are  pre- 
cedents. How  about  a  University  Tower,  fifteen 
stories  high,  just  west  of  Simcoe  Hall?  Colonel 
LePan  could  reach  the  new  superintendent,  im- 
paradised  in  his  office  at  the  top,  at  the  press  of  the 
button  of  a  swift  elevator. 

Bursar 

Continued  from  page  130 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  (Ontario)  1928-32  and 
vice-president  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of 
Canada.  For  four  Olympiads  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Track  and  Field  committee;  chairman  of  box- 
ing and  wrestling  1939;  chairman  of  the  City  of 
Toronto  Sports  Recognition  Committee  for  eleven 
years;  and  organizer  of  the  first  championships  of 
the  Toronto  Amateur  Softball  Association  in  1932. 
He  has  been  connected  with  international  athletic 
competition  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  including  the  British  Empire  Games  at 
Wembley  in  1936  and  the  Millrose  games  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  N.Y.  He  is  at  the  present  time 
a  trustee  of  the  Lou  Marsh  Memorial  Trophy, 
awarded  annually  to  Canada's  outstanding  athlete, 
whether  professional  or  amateur. 

In  all  these  activities,  as  well  as  in  his  university 
work,  he  brought  to  them  a  thoroughness  and  a 
tremendous  capacity  for  work,  but  above  all  an 
unswerving  integrity  of  purpose.  His  departure 
from  the  university  which  he  has  served  so  well 
will  be  followed  with  the  abundant  good  wishes 
of  all  his  friends  and  associates  for  a  well-earned 
holiday  in  his  proposed  journey  around  the  world. 
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Elected  Members  of  the 
Senate  Representing 
Graduate  Groups 


uni\  ERsrry  college 

I  ho  Hon.  F.  H.  Barlow,  M.A., 
R.  I.  Cudney,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  S.  M.  Her- 
man!. B.A..  Marj  H.  Macaulav,  B.A., 
C  I   I  .     Evelyn     McDonald,     M.A., 

D.  S.  Stephens.  Q.C..  B.A..  G.  W.  W. 
Stoddart,  B.A. 

\  ICTORIA  COLLEGE 

G.  A.  Fallis.  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
Mary  S.  Howard.  B.A.,  Grace  L. 
Irwin.  M.A..  J.  P.  S.  Nethcrcott, 
\1  V.  C.  B.  Sissons,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.C.  Blanche  E.  Snell.  M.A. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

H.  C.  Griffith,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  R.  A. 
Kingston.  Q.C.,  B.A..  Catherine  I. 
Steele,  M.A. 

ST.   MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE 

J.  M.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Marie 

E.  F.  Garvey,   B.A.,  A.   E.   M.   Mal- 
onev.  Q.C.,  B.A. 


NON-COLLEGIATE 
OF  ARTS 


BACHELORS 


Maude  E.   Bruin,   B.A..   B.Paed. 

MASTERS  AND  DOCTORS 
WHOSE    B.A.'s   WERE   OBTAINED 
IN  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES 

J.  B.  McGeachy,  M.A.,  Alice  W. 
Turner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.S. 

MEDICINE 

L.  W.  Black,  M.B.,  F.A.C.S.,  J.  L. 
King,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  D.  L.  Selby, 
M.D.,  M.A.,  S.  J.  N.  Magwood.  MB., 
F.R.C.S.(C). 

APPLIED   SCIENCE   AND 
ENGINEERING 

M.  C.  Coutts,  B.A.Sc,  M.  R. 
Davidson,  B.A.Sc,  M.  B.  Hastings, 
M.C.,  Otto  Holden,  B.A.Sc,  C.E., 
D.Eng.,  H.  W.  Tate,  M.B.E.,  B.A.Sc, 
E.  J.  Tyrrell,  B.A.Sc. 

ARCHITECTURE 

F.  B.  Brown,  M.  Arch.,  F.R.A.I.C. 
F.R.A.I.C. 


HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 

lean     I.     H.     Whittemore.     B.H.Sc. 
M.A. 


I'lDAGOGY 

D.  G.  Dewar,  B.A.,  B.Paed..  T.  H. 
W    Martin.   B.A.,  D.Paed. 


LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Mary    M.   Skinner,   B.A.,   B.L.S. 

FORESTRY 

W.  A.  Delahey,  M.C.,  B.Sc.F 

MUSIC 
G.  R.  Fenwick,  Mus.Doc 

DENTISTRY 

W.  W.  Breslin,  D.D.S.,  T.  R.  Mar- 
shall, D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D.,  S.  J  Phillips, 
D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D. 


LAW 

His   Honour   Judge    D. 
B.A.,  LL.B. 


J     Cowan, 


PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

W.  F.  Clayson,   B.P.H.E.,   M.A 


AGRICULTURE 

Ernest  Culp,   B.S.A.,   G.   H.   Dick- 
son, B.S.A.,  W.  F.  Jones,  B.S.A. 


VETERINARY    SCIENCE   AND 
VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

H.     S.     C.     MacDonald.     B.V.Sc 
R.   H.  Wright,  D.V.M. 


PHARMACY 

Wilfred  Isaacson,  Phm.B.,  O.  M. 
Mitchell,  Phm.B..  M.  R.  Osborne. 
Phm.B. 


SOCIAL  WORK 

H    D    Archibald.  M.S.W. 

NURSING 

Eileen  Cryderman,   B.Sc 


Nursing 

Continued  from  page  103 
have  given  over  $1,900  in  this  way. 
The  committee  sees  the  regular  an- 
nual giving  by  members  as  the  main- 
stay of  the  fund.  The  Association 
would  thus  encourage  more  young 
women  to  choose  nursing  as  their 
career,  and  bring  it  within  the  realm 
of  possibility  for  those  who  would 
otherwise    find    the    cost   prohibitive. 


Ottawa  Alumni 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ottawa 
Branch  held  on  April  24th  brought 
to  a  climax  a  year  of  intensive  and 
productive  Branch  activity. 

During  the  year,  three  major  social 
functions  were  held,  all  of  them  most 
successful  from  every  aspect.  Two 
Theatre  parties  and  the  Annual 
Dinner-Dance   each    attracted   a   large 


attendance  and,  happily,  their  success 
was  equally  reflected  in  the  financial 
statements.  The  Auditor's  Report 
showed  the  Branch  in  the  most 
flourishing  financial  position  for  many 
years. 

The  Ottawa  Branch  takes  pride  in 
its  annual  award  of  an  entrance 
scholarship  to  the  student  from 
Ottawa  and  Carleton  County  Schools 
receiving  the  highest  aggregate  on 
nine  Grade  XIII  examinations  and 
enrolling  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. During  the  past  year,  the 
amount  of  the  Scholarship  was  in- 
creased from  $250.00  to  $500.00. 
The  1956-57  award  was  made  to 
Miss  Daphne  E.  R.  Stephens,  now  a 
student  at  St.  Hilda's. 

The  Ottawa  Branch  was  equally 
gratified  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
recommending  an  Ottawa  student  for 
the  award  of  a  $500.00  Bursary  made 
available  from  the  U.  of  T.  Alumni 
Fund.  The  Ottawa  nominee,  Miss 
Marina  Hahn,  now  of  Victoria 
College,  was  the  first  recipient  of  an 
Alumni  Fund  Bursary,  and  the 
Branch  Executive  much  appreciated 
this  recognition  of  their  support  of 
the  Fund.  The  Branch  regretted  the 
failure  to  continue  the  annual  Fund 
Appeal  and  is  considering  undertak- 
ing such  an  award  of  its  own,  ad- 
ditional to  the  regular  Scholarship 
Award. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  Dr.  Lloyd 
M.  Hampson  was  elected  President 
in   succession  to  R.   A.  Bell,  Q.C. 


Kent  County  Alumni 

The  Kent  Branch  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  was 
very  proud  to  have  Mrs.  H.  Gordon 
Hill  (Margaret  Mulhall,  B.H.Sc. 
33)  attend  the  high  school  com- 
mencement at  the  Chatham  Collegiate 
in  December  and  make  an  official 
presentation  of  the  $200  Alumni 
Fund  Bursary  awarded  to  our  group. 
Alfred  Dick,  an  outstanding  graduate 
of  that  school,  was  the  recipient. 

Christmas  was  deeply  saddened  in 
our  group  and  all  of  Kent  Cpunty  by 
the  death  of  A.  Douglas  Bell  (B.A. 
21),  Crown  Attorney  of  Kent,  on 
December  24th.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  willing  workers  in  our  Associ- 
ation, a  Past  President  and  a  constant 
supporter. 

Our  Annual  Banquet  March  8th,  in 
a  now  traditional  form,  honoured 
the  Faculty  of  our  President,  Frank 
Switzer,  D.D.S.  50.  Dr.  C.  H.  M. 
Williams.  Professor  of  Periodontology 
at  the  University,  was  our  guest 
speaker.  With  the  aid  of  coloured 
movies  he  told  us  of  his  trip  to  the 
Baffin  Island  region  to  study  dental 
conditions  among  the  Eskimos  as 
part  of  a  research  team  sent  by  the 
University  in  1939.  We  were  very 
happy  to  have  Harold  Foex  (M.D. 
32)  take  the  seat  of  honour  at  the 
close  of  our  evening  to  become  our 
new    President    for   the   coming   vear 
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To   1899 
Di     Roderick   MacDonald,  T  88, 

retired  last  year  from  practice  in  St 
Peter's,  P.E.I.  He  had  practised  there 
for  68  years. 

T.  A.  Gibson  and  Samuel  King, 
both  C  88,  are  still  practising  law  in 
Toronto. 

Rev.  John  McNichol,  C  91,  is  pun 
cipal  emeritus  of  the  Toronto   Bible 
College. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Sprague,  T  91,  who  has 
practised  medicine  at  Olcott,  New 
York,  since  his  graduation,  celebrated 
his   90th    birthday   in   January 


1900-1909 

Dr.  G.  B.  Strathy,  T  00,  has  been 
named  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Toronto  Mortgage  Company. 

The  Venerable  F.  J.  Sawers,  T  01, 
Archdeacon  of  York,  observed  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  in 
November,   1955. 

W.  A.  Craick,  C  02,  was  one  of  the 
Canadian  delegates  to  the  Common- 
wealth Press  Union  Conference  in 
Australia  last  November. 

Joseph  Breslove,  S  03,  writes  from 
2946  Carlton  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
He  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  via 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 
He  notes  a  great  increase  in  building 
everywhere  in  the  East,  but  especially 
at  Hong  Kong. 

W.  R.  Carson,  S  05,  reports  that 
he  has  become  a  grandfather  for  the 
1 3th  time  and  that  his  elder  son  is  Dean 
of  Engineering  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

J.  S.  Thompson,  C  05,  during  the 
last  six  months  has  been  a  member 
of  a  seven-man  board  headed  by 
General  Omar  N.  Bradley  studying 
Veterans'  Pensions  in  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Oliver  Bowes,  C  07,  is  consult- 
ant in  Mining  and  Geology  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


1910-1919 

Canon  Richard  Haines,  T  10,  has 
been  awarded  the  Certificate  of  Merit 
by  the  Ontario  Horticulture  Asso- 
ciation. 


Rev  (  anon  1  conard  A  Dixon, 
C  10,  is  now  General  Secretary  of  the 

Missionary   Society  of  the  Anglican 

(   lunch   of   (  an.ula 

Marguerite  Burnett,  I  11,  is  the 
author  ol  an  article  on  the  Archives 
Of  the  Federal  Reserve  S\stem  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Special  Libraries. 

W.  B.  Wiegand,  V  12,  director  and 
research  consultant  of  Columbian  Car- 
bon Company,  380  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  was  awarded,  on  Febru- 
ary 29th,  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  by  the  Department  of  Greek 
and  Latin  of  Columbia  University. 

H.  Vernon  Hearst,  C  13,  has  been 
appointed  a  Queen's  Counsel. 

Horace  Holmes,  C  13,  is  Secretary 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany of  Canada  at  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Ross  Sheppard,  T  13,  has  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Cana- 
dian  Club,   Daytona   Beach,   Florida. 

Miss  Annie  Edgar,  C  14,  has  retired 
from  the  principalship  of  the  Angli- 
can  Women's   Training  College. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Millman,  C  14,  has 
been  appointed  associate  professor  in 
the  School  of  Nursing  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Miss  Camilla  H.  Park.  C  15,  has 
retired  from  teaching  and  is  living  in 
Peterborough. 

Hon.  T.  D'Arcy  Leonard,  C  15. 
was  recently  appointed  to  the  Senate 
of  Canada.  He  is  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Canada  Perma- 
nent Trust  Company. 

Isaac  P.  McNabb,  C  15,  is  Asso- 
ciate Manager  of  the  Dominion  Life 
Assurance  Company  in  Toronto. 

B.  C.  Diltz,  T  19,  is  the  author  of 
Poetic  Experience,  recently  published 
by    McClelland    &   Stewart.   Toronto 


1920-1929 

Argue  Martin,  T  21,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  Trinity  College  School. 
Port  Hope. 

Frank  Fingland,  C  22,  has  been 
appointed  County  Court  Judge  for 
Clinton  County. 

Carl  W.  Sweitzer,  C  23,  is  a  Di- 
rector of  Research  and  Development 


of   the   Columbian    (  aihon    (  ompan-v, 

iKo  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
J    \i.  Buchan,  S  23,  is  vlce-Preei 

dent  and  Director,   Kakelite  Company 

Division  or  (  arbide  <  anada  I  td.,  el 
Belleville,  Ont 

R  Butter,  S  23,  is  secretary  (teas 
uier  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Municipal 
Electric    Association. 

J.   R.   Manning,  S  23,  is  sales  man 
ager.     Antifreeze     Glyccls,     National 
Carbon  Co..  a  division  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Company  of  Canada. 

F.  C.  Tomlinson,  S  23,  is  general 
manager  of  the  International  Mining 
and  Development  Corporation.  He 
writes  from  P.O.  Box  1301,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

H.  R.  Fardoe,  S  23.  is  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Maloney  Electric 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Dr.  G.  D.  W.  Cameron,  S  23,  is 
Deputy  Minister  of  National  Health 
and   Welfare,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

W.  D.  Stewart,  S  23,  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Crown  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

G.  B.  Langford,  S  23,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  as  mining  branch  consult- 
ant of  the  Association  of  Ontario  Pro 
fessional  Engineers. 

Major-General  W.  H.  S.  Macklin. 
S  23,  has  retired  from  his  position  as 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Canadian 
Army. 

F.  W.  Chambers,  S  23,  is  president 
of  the  Optimist  clubs  of  Toronto. 

W.  G.  McBurney,  S  23,  is  starting 
a  subsidiary  of  North  American  Cy- 
anamid  at  Witbank,  150  miles  east  of 
Johannesburg. 

F.  W.  Moss,  S  23,  won  top  prize 
at  the  second  annual  art  exhibition  of 
members  of  the  Corporation  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Martin  M.  Kelso,  C  24,  is  City  Pro- 
secutor and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the 
City  of  Toronto. 

Rev.  Canon  Serson  S.  Clarke,  T  25, 
is  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Fort 
Garry,  Manitoba. 

D.  H.  Findlay.  C  25.  is  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  Findlay's  Ltd.,  of  Carle- 
ton   Place,  Ont. 

Continued  on  page  141 
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the  economy  of  H&D  corrugated  boxes. 

HINDE&DAUCH 

TORONTO,   ONTARIO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITY  CORRUGATED  BOXES  FOR  MORE  THAN  46  YEARS    •     7    FACTORIES    •    14  SALES  OFFICES 


why  do  people  want  to  move  to 

CRESTWOOD    HEIGHTS? 

why  do  they  work  so  hard  to  stay  there? 


"Crestwood  Heights"— an  actual  Canadian  suburb— is  a  key  community  in 
modern  North  America.  Everyone  wants  to  live  in  its  luxurious  homes,  but 
what  effect  does  the  struggle  to  stay  there  have  on  those  who  succeed?  For  five 
years,  a  group  of  experts  explored  intimately  the  life  of  "Crestwood  Heights", 
and  its  people  responded  with  warmth  and  candour  to  the  investigations.  Their 
frank  admissions  are  the  core  of  a  provocative  study  of  the  dilemma  of  middle- 
class  North  America  today. 

CRESTWOOD  HEIGHTS:  A  North  American  Suburb.  By  John  R. 
Seeley,  R.  Alexander  Sim,  and  Elizabeth  W.  Loosley.  Published  by 
University  of  Toronto  Press.    $6.50. 
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\li         I       A      (        I  urell,     (I" 

Pluinptrc  |,  <  26,  has  returned  to  the 
Unlversit)  to  take  ■  postgraduate 
course  in    ["own  .mil  Regional   Plan 

mng. 

\\       \l       \iukiMin,    I      :<>.    has    been 

elected  president  >>i  the  Society  of 
Actuaries.  He  is  president  of  the 
s. n iii  American  l  ife  Assurance  Com- 
pany. 

i  l  Mackinnon,  S  28,  is  consult- 
ing mechanical  engineer,  with  the 
c  ranbrooke  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  in 
(  ranbrooke,  B.C. 

J.  A.  Wright,  T  28,  is  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Metropolitan 
Boy  Scouts'  Association. 

The  Venerable  G.  B.  Snell,  T  29, 
has  been  elected  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Toronto. 


1930-1939 

Joseph  A.  Serdevan,  S  31,  is  assis- 
tant co-ordinator  of  Eastern  Refiner- 
ies, Imperial  Oil  Company. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Galbraith,  C  31,  now 
professor  of  economics  at  Harvard 
University,  recently  presented  a  pri- 
vate brief  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on    Canada's    Economic    Prospects. 

J.  G.  Crean,  C  32,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  the  annual  meeting 
in   Winnipeg. 

W.  A.  M.  Hewer,  S  33,  is  on  leave 
of  absence  in  Pakistan  as  Canadian 
Government  Engineer  for  Colombo 
Plan  operation  in  that  country. 

D.  E.  McQuigge,  T  33,  was  special 
corporations  chairman  of  the  Re- 
larded  Children's  Fund  in  their  recent 
campaign  in  Toronto. 

John  Guest,  T  33,  has  been  ap- 
pointed headmaster  of  the  Lower 
School,  Ridley  College.  St.  Cathar- 
ines. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Denison  (Margaret  Con- 
boy),  C  33,  has  written  a  music  book 
called  "A  Nursery  Revue". 

Ross  Parmenter,  T  33.  has  been 
appointed  Music  Editor  of  the  New 
York   Times. 

W.  S.  Beatty,  F  34,  now  is  owner- 
manager  of  the  William  Beatty  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Parry  Sound,  Ontario. 

E.  Bonner,  F  34,  is  Chief  Forester 
with  the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  Limited,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Forestry  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.  E.  Edwards,  F  34,  is  reforesta- 
tion supervisor  with  the  Tweed  Dis- 
trict of  th;  Ontario  Department  of 
lands  and  Forests. 

J.  G.  K.  McEwen,  F  34,  is  General 
Manager  of  the  Lumberman's  Safety 
Association. 

F.  L.  Reeves,  F  34,  is  Assistant 
Woods  Manager  for  the  Port  Arthur 
Division  of  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

M.  R.  Wilson,  F  34,  is  resident 
manager  for  the  Grenville  Woods 
Division  of  the  CLP.  Company, 
Grenville,  Quebec. 


F.  L.  Stevens,  F  34,  is  Assistant 
Woods  Manager,  Port  Arthur  Divi- 
sion, Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

R.  I.  Young,  F  34,  is  Manager  of 
the  Port  Arthur  Branch  of  the  Ham- 
mermill   Paper  Company. 

The  Right  Reverend  T.  Green- 
wood, T  35,  represented  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada  at  the  re-dedica- 
tion of  the  Lambeth   Palace  Chapel. 

Paul  Y.  Kurose,  T  35,  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Mid-Japan  in  January. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  F.  Blachford, 
T  35,  has  been  appointed  rector  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Trenton,  and  re- 
cently was  elected  Hon.  Clerical  Sec- 
retary of  the  Diocese  of  Ontario. 

Douglas  LePan,  C  35,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  and  research  di- 
rector for  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Canada's  Economic  Prospects. 

F.  H.  Shaw,  C  35,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Deputy  Judge  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Hermant  (Madge 
Shaw),  C  35,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Women's 
Electors  of  Toronto. 

R.  S.  Scrivener,  T  37,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Toronto  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau. 

N.  F.  H.  Berlis.  T  37,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Canadian  Embassy 
at  Rome. 

A.  R.  Hicks,  T  37,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Resident  Treasurer,  Sun  Life 
Assurance   Co.,    London,    England. 

R.  W.  Rae,  C  38,  is  now  head  of 
the  Canadian  Army  Operational  Re- 
search Team  which  is  attached  to  the 
Northern  Army  Group,  British  Army 
of  the  Rhine. 

Ruth  B.  Kent,  *38,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Nursing  Alumnae 
Association.  She  succeeds  Miss 
Gwladwyn  Jones. 

Kenneth  Winter,  '39,  was  named 
Comptroller   of   Canadian    Kodak    at 


a  meeting  of  the   Board  of  Directors 
in   November.    1955. 


1940-1949 

D.  G.  Tyndall,  C  40,  is  now  execu- 
tive director  of  the  pension  and  re- 
tiring annuities  system  and  lecturer 
in  Business  Administration  at  the 
University   of  California. 

Peter  F.  Fisher,  C  40,  is  now  head 
of  the  department  of  English  at  the 
Royal  Military  College. 

John  E.  Lancaster,  T  40,  has  been 
appointed  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Southern 
Japan  with  offices  in  Kobe. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Harris,  T  41,  is  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Varsity  Graduate. 

Rev.  Verschoyle  D.  Wigmore,  C  41, 
has  been  appointed  rector  of  St. 
Olave's  Anglican  Church  in  the  To- 
ronto suburb  of  Swansea. 

F.  J.  Lockhart,  S  41,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  tool  steel  sales 
branch  of  Atlas  Steels  Limited,  and 
has  taken  up  his  new  duties  at  the 
Welland  home  office. 

A.  H.  Crosbie,  T  41,  is  President 
of  the  Newfoundland  Board  of  Trade. 

G.  H.  Leslie,  P  41,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturing  Division  of 
Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.,  (U.S.A.) 
Tuckahoe,  New  York. 

G.  E.  Renison,  T  42,  is  managing- 
director,  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  (Can- 
ada)   Ltd. 

Rev.  H.  V.  R.  Short,  T  42,  is  rector 
of  St.  Barnabas'  Church,  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Ont. 

Eric  Hardy,  C  42.  was  recently 
appointed  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Ontario   Municipal   Association. 

D.  W.  Boyd,  C  43,  is  Meteorologist 
in  the  Department  of  Transport,  sec- 
onded to  Division  of  Building  Re- 
search,  N.R.C.,  Toronto. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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DAY.  WILSON.  KELLY, 
MARTIN  &  MORDEN 

BARRISTERS     \NU    SOLICITORS 

Federal  Building,  S5  Richmond  St. 
u  .  st,  Toronto  1,  Out. 


I  NOMAS     I      Day,    Q.C. 
Roland   F.    Wilson,    Q.C.    LL.B 
Arthvr   Kelly,   Q.C. 

II  Emerson  Martin 
K  G.  Morden,  Q.C. 
D    F     McDonald 

\\        I'HRKJ      C.AMPBEL1 

Robert   C.    White 
Ronald   Y.    W.    Campbell 
Richard   J     Ha.asard 

Cable    Addrkss      "DAVFERG" 

McCarthy  &  McCarthy 

BARRISTERS   AND  SOLICITORS 

(  anada  Life  Building,  330  University 
Avenue,   Toronto   1,  Ont. 

Hon.    Salter   A.    Hayden,    Q.C. 

W.   R.   West,   Q.C. 

William  C.  Terry,  Q.C. 

Beverley    Matthews,    Q.C. 

James   W.   Walker,   Q.C. 

J.   W.   Blain 

Alex.  Bissett,  Q.C. 

Douglas  G.   Milne 

Gordon   Waldie 

Philip  H.   G.   Walker 

John   Brooke 

John  G.   McDonald 

John  H.   C.  Clarry 

Gerald  F.   Hayden 

John  B.   Lawson 

Frederick  F.    Baker 

George   D.    Finlayson 

Donald  F.   Sim 

Patrick  H.   Vebnon 

Donald  D.   Beattie 

Mary  A.   Haffa 

Michael  B.   Jameson 

Counsel 

Frank   McCarthy,   Q.C. 
Harold  G.   Fox,   Q.C. 
John   J     Robinette,   Q.C. 

Cable   Address:    "CARTAN",   Toronto 


TORY,  MILLER,  THOMSON, 
HICKS,  ARNOLD  &  SEDGEWTCK 

BARRISTERS    AND    SOLICITORS 

50  King  St.  West,  Toronto  1  Ont. 

J.   S.  D.  Tory,  Q.C,  S.J.D 

J.   A.  F.   Miller,  Q.C 

J.   H.   Thomson,  Q.C. 

R.   V.   Hicks,   Q.C 

E.   G.  Arnold,  Q.C. 

R.    M.   Sedgewick,   Jr 

D.   R.   Wardlaw 

W.  J.  Whittaker 

John  A.   Tory 

James   M.   Tory 

C.  E.  Creber 

C   W.   Lewis 

W.   J.   Deslauriers 

Counsel : 
Cecil  A.   Wright,   Q.C,   LL.D. 
Cable    Address:    "JON'TOR" 


De   alumnis 

J.  B.  Cronyn,  T  43,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Vice-President  in  charge  of 
Production,  John  Labatt  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, Ont. 

M.  R.  Wilson,  F  44,  is  Resident 
Manager,  Grenville  Woods  Division, 
Canadian  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

E.  H.  Reeves,  F  44,  is  General 
Manager  of  the  Lumberman's  Safety 
Association.  He  lives  in  Oakville, 
Ont. 

Reginald  R.  Fife,  C  44,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Business  Paper  Editors' 
Association. 

P.  Cross,  S  45,  has  been  appointed 
mine  manager  for  Dyno  Mines  Limi- 
ted, at  Bancroft. 

K.  Craibbe,  S  45,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Construction  Engineer  for  the 
Toronto  area  in  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

R.  G.  Spence,  T  46,  has  been  ap- 
pointed General  Sales  Manager,  Lever 
Brothers,    (Canada)    Ltd. 

A.  Zlatkis,  S  47,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Houston,  Houston, 
Texas. 

Rev.  John  Bothwell,  T  48,  is  Rec- 
tor of  St.   Aidan's  Church,  Oakville. 

Kurt  R.  Stehling,  C  48,  has  been 
selected  by  the  U.S.  Navy  to  super- 
vise the  development  of  rocket  power 
plants  for  the  Navy's  earth  satellite 
Vanguard. 

John  W.  Hill,  M  48,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Medical  Department  at  Cana- 
dian Kodak  Ltd. 

Harold  R.  Larson,  P  48,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Vancouver 
depot  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company, 
Limited. 

Tom  Patterson,  T  49,  founder  of 
the  Stratford  Shakesperean  Festival, 
was  named  Stratford's  Man  of  the 
Year  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce there. 

1950-1955 

Mary  Pickett  Carter,  C  50,  has 
been  appointed  field  secretary  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  in  Can- 
ada and  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  UNICEF  committee. 

Hugh  J.  Anderson,  C  50,  has  been 
appointed  product  advertising  man- 
ager at  Weston  of  General  Mills 
(Canada)  Ltd. 

Peter  Christensen,  S  51,  has  settled 
in  Oslo,  Norway,  married  a  Nor- 
wegian girl,  and  is  the  father  of  two 
boys. 

Ronald  Cohen,  C  51,  has  been 
awarded  a  Ford  Foundation  Fellow- 
ship which  will  enable  him  to  spend 
two  years  in  Africa  and  Northern 
Nigeria  in   anthropological   studies. 

R.  H.  Sadleir,  T  51,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  Upper  Canada 
College. 


WH 


BOSLEY'" 


LEADERS   IN   ALL   PHASES 
OF   REAL   ESTATE 
BACKED  BY  OVER 

FORTY   YEARS   EXPERIENCE 


Sales  Appraisals 

Mortgages  Insurance 

Property    Management 
Leasing 


Somerset  House,  27  Wellesley  St.  East 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Ronald  Watts,  T  52,  is  on  the  staff 
of  Queen's  University  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy. 

Garth  A.  McDowell,  S  52,  is  Di- 
rector of  the  new  Memorial  Union 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

Donald  W.  Dowds,  S  53,  is  Presi- 
dent of  his  class.  He  reports  that  the 
Class  distributes  a  12-page  quarterly 
newsletter  and  holds  well-attended 
luncheons  at  Scotts  on  the  first  Friday 
of  every  month. 

Michael  Rochester,  S  54,  has  been 
awarded  a  postgraduate  scholarship 
with  funds  provided  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Research  Corporation  and 
California  Standard  Oil  Company. 

P.  G.  C.  Ketchum,  T  55,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Choate  School,  Walling- 
ford,  Connecticut. 


Kenneth  B.  Jackson,  S  16,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Engineering  Physics 
Course  Committee,  University  of  To- 
ronto. The  course  was  inaugurated  in 
1934  with  nine  freshmen.  Last  year 
the  course  came  of  age  with  a  first- 
year  enrolment  of  111,  the  largest  in 
the  Faculty. 

James  M.  Menzies,  S  06,  D.L.S. 
(1910),  B.D.  (1922),  is  living  at  62 
Tilson  Road,  Toronto.  He  was 
designated  a  missionary  to  China  in 
1910,  and  served  with  the  B.E.F. 
Chinese  Labour  Corps,  1917-20,  with 
the  permanent  rank  of  Captain. 
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MAR  ANI    &    MORRIS 

|/ft  III  1  1  (    /  s 

1250  BA^    sun  i  i 

TORON  TO  5,  ON  i 

1      II     MARANI,  O.B.B.,  R.C.A.,  K. R.A.I. 1           K.  S     MORRIS.  H.ARC  II   ,   P.P  H  A 11     .    \  K  l     A           Ml      \l  1  \S.  O.B.E.,   »  M<(  II   .    M   R.A.I  < 

I     A    ROBERTSON,   m.r.a.i.c.                                      W.  R.  WINBGAA,  M.R. A.I.I                                      l      W     WRIOHT,  M.R.A.I.I 

J.   E.   A.  SMIlli,    B. ARC  II  ,    M  R.A.I. I                     R.    A.    DICK,    MARCH,    M.R.A.I.C.,    A.R.I  11   \ 

W.  W.  Iimmins,  S  23,  left  on  the 
maiden  voyage  of  the  Empress  of 
Britain  for  a  trip  to  England,  Scot- 
land  and   Northern    Ireland 

A.  D.  K.  Switzer,  F  34,  is  Asms 
lant  Manager  of  Woodlands,  Loogl&C 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Longlac, 
Ont. 

Kay  DeMarsh,  V  53,  has  been  ap 
pointed  Assistant  National  Director 
of  Nursing  Services  for  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society. 

I)  R  Sherk,  S  52,  B.A.Sc,  M.B.A. 
(Western),  is  with  the  Mail  Order 
Division  of  the  T.  Eaton  Company. 
He  announces  the  birth  of  a  son. 

Gordon  D.  Arnot,  S  50,  is  project 
engineer  on  the  Imperial  Oil  pipe 
line  and  bulk  plant  project  at  Burna- 
by.  B.C. 

E.  J.  P.  Kelman,  S  49,  is  Stress 
Engineer  at  Avro  Aircraft  Limited. 
He  was  married  on  April  13,  1955, 
to  Miss  Irene  S.  Harvey. 

William  P.  Murray,  S  08,  who  was 
Erection  Manager  with  Dominion 
Bridge,  Lachine,  for  25  years,  has 
been  placed  on  pension  after  45 
years'  service  with  the  Company. 

Roy  J.  Brown,  S  23,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Vice-President  in  charge  of 
Engineering  of  Moloney  Electric 
Company  of  Canada 


We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  the  following  graduates: 

Francis  J.  Beckley,  D  19,  at  Sea- 
forth  in  January,   1956,  aged  62. 

Alexander  M.  Bell,  M  24.  in  Lon- 
don, Ontario. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  R.  Beverley,  W  06, 
retired  Bishop  of  Toronto. 

G.  H.  Bielby,  V  07.  at  Niagara 
Falls,  aged  79. 

Canon  Henry  Ashton  Bracken,  T06, 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  To- 
ronto, aged  74. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Chapman,  V  03,  in  To- 
ronto. 

W.  H.  Crossland.  P  96,  in  Barrie. 
Ontario,  aged  80. 


J.  A  Dalton,  l  13,  at  [bronto, 
aged  67. 

I    Herbert   Dais,  s.\l    :<,,  at   Day 
ton. i  Beach,  Florida,  aged  4S. 

Kenneth  F.  Davis.  M  29,  al  lo 
ronto,  aged  5  I 

Rolin  O.  Dickson,  D  03,  al  I  o- 
ronto. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Dix,  C  04,  Principal 
Emeritus,  St.  Andrews  College,  Sas 
katoon.  at  Saskatoon. 

Rev.  Manson  Doyle.  V  00,  at 
Toronto,  aged  79. 

Wilfred  M.  Ecclestone.  M  10,  at 
Port  Credit. 

Herbert  L.  Field.  D  18.  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. 

M.  J.  A.  Folinsbee.  C  08.  at  To- 
ronto. 

Archdeacon  James  B.  Fothering- 
ham,  T  08,  at  Toronto,  aged  75. 

G.  F.  Gilroy,  D  04,  at  Toronto, 
aged  79. 

M.  K.  Gordon,  M  27.  at  Sunny- 
brook  Hospital,  Toronto. 

Richard  Hamer,  C  02.  at  Ottawa, 
aged  66. 


\    u.  Harcourt,  <    <>-.  al  I  onthill, 

( Jntario. 

L.  J.  Harrington.  (      II,  at  1  orontO, 

aged  76. 

i  i     A     Hams.    \l     *K.    al     I  OrontO, 

aged  43. 

A.  E.  Honeywell.  (    03,  a!    loionlo. 

aged  77. 

I      O.  Houghton.   P  21.  at    I  oronio. 
aged  62. 

G.   N.   Howden,   D  07.   at    London. 
Ontario. 

J.  M.  Jarrell,  S  46,  in  a  traffic  acci- 
dent, aged  37. 

Miss  N.  E.  Johns,  V  30,  at  Toronto 

T.  O.  Jones,  D  23,  in  a  traffic  acci- 
dent, in  Toronto,  aged  61. 

S.    L.    Joss,    A    23,    at    Belleville, 
Ontario. 

S.  P.  Koenemann,  M  31,  at  Avoca, 

N.Y..  aged  52. 

Walter    Libby.    V    87,    at    Toronto, 

aued  87. 


A  Career  at  Northern 

There  ore  interesting  careers  anil  a  continual  need 
lor    university    graduates    at    Sorthern    Electric. 
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twindow* 

—  Brings  extra  year 
'round  comfort  to 
modern  homes  and  of- 
fice buildings.  Store 
fronts  stay  clear  .  .  . 
insulates  against  both 
heat  and  cold. 


SAFETY  GLASS  is  recom- 
mended for  industrial  use  when 
SAFETY  is  an  important  factor 
and  the  operation  must  be  seen. 


NUCITE*  Green  Chalkboard, 
made  of  toughened  safety  glass, 
is  the  modern  educational  aid  for 
staff  training  rooms,  lecture  halls 
and  board  rooms.  It  reduces  glare 
and  eye  fatigue. 


*Trade  Mark  Reg.  CANADA        LIMITED  116 

50        ST.        CLAIR        AVENUE,       WEST 


Deaths 

L.  C.  McRoberts,  V  05,  near 
Cayuga,  Ontario,  in  a  level-crossing 
accident. 

J.  H.  Mullin,  M  97,  aged  84. 

Balmer  Neilly,  S  08,  a  Governor 
of  the  University  for  19  years,  and  a 
past  president  of  the  Alumni  Federa- 
tion, at  Toronto,  aged  73. 

Otto  Neimeier,  M  10,  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

G.  W.  Oliver,  C  13,  at  London, 
Ontario,  aged  70. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Partridge,  V  98,  at 
Toronto,  aged  85. 

John  Patterson,  C  00,  at  Toronto, 
aged  84. 

D.  E.  Phin,  C  21,  at  Welland, 
Ontario. 

W.  A.  Porter,  T  30,  at  Toronto, 
aged  63. 

A.  R.  B.  Richmond,  VT  11,  at 
Toronto,  aged  56. 

J.  C.  Robertson,  C  83,  at  Toronto, 
aged  92. 

S.  R.  Saas,  P  36,  at  Sudbury, 
Ontario. 

E.  A.  Smith,  M  13,  at  Toronto. 

W.  C.  Smith,  S  12,  at  Toronto, 
aged  68. 


R.    J.    Sprott,    D    00,    at    Barrie, 
Ontario. 

W.  E.  Stafford,  V  28,  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

T.  H.  D.  Storms,  T   10,  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

H.  J.  Strong,  C  20,  at  Toronto. 

G.  F.  Sykes,  M    17,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

W.  T.  F.  Tamblyn,  C  95,  at  To- 
ronto, aged  82. 

H.  W.  Taylor,  C  18,  at  Toronto. 

G.  E.  Teal,  D  21,  at  Toronto,  aged 

58. 

John  Thompson,  C  26,  in   Berlin, 
Germany. 

H.    A.    Turner,    M    89,    at    Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  aged  88. 

T.   J.   Vahey,  SM   24,   at  Toronto, 
aged  57. 

R.  R.  Waddell,  M  24,  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


Jessie  M.  L.  King,  C  05,  permanent 
secretary  of  the  class  of  C  05,  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  on  February 
8,  1956. 

Harry  Frank  Hazell,  S  23,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,    1954. 

Edward  A.  Creswick,  S  23,  on 
April  5,  1955. 

Clayton  M.  Bower,  S  23,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,   1955. 

William  James  McLelland,  S  23, 
December  18,   1955. 

John  A.  McMaster,  S  23,  in  De- 
cember,  1954. 

Mrs.  Leila  Peers  Montgomery, 
C  02,  at  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.,  on 
March  25,  1956. 

A.  Douglas  Bell,  C  21,  at  Chat- 
ham, Ontario,  on  December  24,  1955. 

W.  B.  McClure,  M  22,  at  Toronto, 

aged  57. 


W.  P.  Warner,  M  20,  at  Toronto.  J-  McGoey,  C  06,  at  Toronto,  aged 


J.   M.  Waters,  M  02,  at  Grimsby, 
Ontario,  aged  83. 

W.  H.  Watson,  V  16,  at  Toronto. 

H.  G.  Wilkinson,  T  08,  at  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  aged  71. 


77. 

W.  J.  McLelland,  S  23,  at  Toronto, 

aged  58. 

Elizabeth     McMaster,     M     02,     at 
Stratford,  Ontario,  aged  84. 
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OPEN  DOOR 


Men  and  Women 
in  every  walk  of  life 

bought  27J/o  more 

Crown  Life  insurance 

in  1955 

than  ever  before 


New  policies  $251,787,171. 
This  outstanding  growth  is  a  measure  of 
the  public's   acceptance  of  Crown   Life 
and  its  representatives. 


Policies  in  force  $1,444,852,428. 
In  fifty- five  years  Crown  Life  has  become 
a  major  Canadian  life  company. 


££$&**: 


Assets  $219,848,571. 
These  funds  assist  in  crea  ting  new  homes, 
industrial  expansion  and  public  services 
for  all  Canadians. 


Paid  or  credited  to  living  policyholders 
and  beneficiaries  $33,324,533  in  1955. 

This   is    the   'miracle  of  life   insurance' 
at  work. 
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EATON'S  of  CANADA 

A  great  network  of 

friendly  stores  that  stretches 

from  Newfoundland  to 

the  Pacific  !  It's  a  Canadian 

tradition  —  this  "shopping  at 

Eaton's"  .  .  .  whether  it's  done 

in  the  large  stores  of  our  main 

cities,  the  order  offices  of 

smaller  communities,  or  through 

Eaton's  Mail  Order  Catalogue. 

It's  a  tradition  founded 

on  confidence,  tor  Eaton's 

values  your  confidence,  as 

much  as  you  value  the  famous 

Eaton  guarantee 

"GOODS  SATISFACTORY  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED" 


?  *»  HI   in 

M.  in 


EATON'S  MAIN  STORE.  TORONTO 


EATON'S  of  CANADA 

LARCEST    DEPARTMENT-STORE    ORGANIZATION     IN    THE    BRITISH    COMMONWEALTH 
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CANADIANS,  more  than  any  other  people, 
benefit  from  ELECTRIC  POWER 


tLt<L<  I  KS  v.1  II  T  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  our 
life  today  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Abundant  low-cost 
power  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  so  many 
busy  factories  .  .  .  greater  production  of  goods  than 
ever  before  .  .  .  and  better  paying  jobs.  In  rural  areas, 
too,  wherever  the  power  lines  run,  you'll  find  prosper- 
ous farms  and  greater  living  comfort.  And  in  offices 
and  homes,  everywhere,  electric  power  makes  life 
easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

Since  1945,  the  demand  for  electricity  has  almost 
doubled  and  it  is  expected  to  double  again  within  the 
next  ten  years.  Keeping  pace  with  this  ever-increasing 
demand  reflects  great  credit  on  Canada's  power  com- 
panies. Their  engineers  have  changed  the  age-old 
courses  of  rivers,  have  tunnelled  through  mountains, 
created  immense  reservoirs  and  built  massive  dams  to 
harness  the  energy  of  rushing  water. 

Other  sources  of  energy  being  used  increasingly 

Over  90%  of  Canada's  output  of  electricity  is  developed 
by  water  power.  In  some  areas  however,  all  the  usable 
water  power  resources  have  been  put  to  work,  or  soon 
will  be.  To  help  meet  future  needs,  engineers  are  turning 
their  attention  more  and  more  to  other  sources  of  energy 
to  operate  steam  or  gas-driven  turbine-generators. 
The  gas  turbine  is  one  of  the  newer  methods  of 
converting  heat  to  electrical  energy.  Low-grade  oil 


or  natural  gas  is  mixed  with  compressed  air  in  a  com- 
bustion chamber  and  the  force  of  the  resulting  exhaust 
gases  turns  the  turbine  which  drives  the  generator. 
Canadian  General  Electric  is  supplying  gas  turbines  for 
a  new  station  in  British  Columbia,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Canada's  first  atomic  electric  power  plant  being  built 

Canada's  first  atomic  electric  power  plant  being  built 
near  Chalk  River,  Ontario,  by  Canadian  General  Electric 
together  with  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  and  Ontario 
Hydro,  signifies  new  horizons  in  the  generation  of 
electric  power.  The  engineering  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  will  be  freely  available  to  the  nation's 
power  companies. 

For  over  60  years  Canadian  General  Electric  has  built 
much  of  the  vast  amount  of  equipment  needed  to 
generate,  transmit  and  distribute  electricity  .  .  .  and  the 
wide  variety  of  products  that  put  electricity  to  use  in 
homes  and  industry.  There  are  over  three  times  as 
many  C.G.E.  employees  today  as  there  were  in  1939- 
They  are  designing,  manufacturing  and  supplying  the 
largest  volume  of  electrical  products  in  this  Company's 
history.  These  products,  including  many  which 
didn't  even  exist  a  few  years  ago,  help  assure  that 
Canadians  will  continue  to  live  better,  electrically. 


Progress  /s  Our  Most  /mpor+ant  Product 
CANADIAN    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

LIMITED 
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si  \l()R  APPOIN  l  Ml  NTS 


Faculty  of  Arts 
Five  new  department  heads  have  been 
tdded  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Profes 
si>i  Hermann  Boeschenstein  is  replac 
mg  Professoi  Barker  Fairley  as  head 
ol  the  Dept  of  German.  I  ducated  :ii 
(he  Universities  ol  Zurich,  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Rostock,  Dr.  Boeschen 
stein  did  postgraduate  work  in  Naples. 
I'.nis  and  ["oronto.  He  has  been  with 
the  stafl  of  this  university  since  1931. 
I  he  Department  of  /oology  is  now 
headed  by  Professor  Kenneth  C. 
Fisher,  succeeding  Professor  J.  R. 
Osmond.  Prof.  Fisher  is  also  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  Mathematical,  Physical 
and  Biological  Sciences  division  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Educated  at  Acadia  University  and 
Toronto,  he  has  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  and  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.  He  was  Operational  Research 
Scientist  with  the  National  Research 
Council  in  1944-46,  and  in  1949-50 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  Defence 
Research  Board  northern  laboratoiy 
at  Fort  Churchill.  He  is  president  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Institute  for 
1955-56.  Professor  George  Lucky  j 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Slavic  Studies.  Edu- 
cated at  Columbia  and  Birmingham 
Universities,  he  has  been  on  the 
Toronto  staff  for  four  years,  la.st  year 
as  acting  head  of  the  department.  His 
book  on  Literary  Politics  in  the  Soviet 
Ukraine  was  published  in  February  by 
Columbia  University  Press.  In  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  Professor 
C.  Roger  Myers  has  succeeded  Profes- 
sor E.  A.  Bott  as  chairman  Prof. 
Myers  is  a.lso  associate  dean  of  the 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  divi- 
sion of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  He  received  his  B.A.,  M.A., 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Toronto,  and 
has  taught  in  the  department  since 
1927.  He  has  been  consultant  psycho- 
logist to  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Health  since  1930,  and  was  training 
advisor  to  the  Air  Ministry  in  England 
from  1941  to  1945.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Ontario  Psychological 
Association,  and  of  the  Canadian 
Psychological  Association.  Professor 
G.  L.  Stagg,  hea.d  of  the  Department 
of  Spanish  in  the  University  of  Not- 
tingham, England,  has  become  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  following  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Emilio 
Goggio.  Professor  Stagg  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  and  Harvard.  During 
the    war   he   served   with   the    British 


Intelligence  (  oips,  and  was  instiuctoi 
in   the   Military   Intelligence  School,  as 

well  as  directoi  ol  strategic  military 
air-photo  interpretation  in  the  (  entral 
Mediterranean.    He    is   vice-president 

of    the     Association     ol      I  eachcrs     >il 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  Cneat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  honorary 
secretary-treasurer  ol  the  Association 

of  Hispanists  ol  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland      Other    appointments    within 

the  Faculty  of  Arts  have  established 

si\  new  professors — A.  Robinson 
(Mathematics);  .Marcus  Long  (Philo- 
sophy); VV.  T.  Easterbrook  and  C.  B. 
Macplierson  (Political  Economy); 
D.  C.  Williams  (Psychology);  and 
F.  K.  J.  Fry  (Zoology). 

One  of  Canada's  leading  sociologists, 
Dr.  Oswald  Hall  of  McGill,  has  been 
appointed  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's,  McGill  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  His  chief  field 
of  interest  is  the  sociology  of  work, 
and  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  study 
of  the  medical  profession  for  some 
years. 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering  has 
a  new  department  head  for  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Professor  G.  Ross  Lord. 
He  succeeds  Professor  E.  A.  Allcul. 
who  ha£  been  appointed  professoi 
emeritus.  Dr.  Lord  obtained  his  B.A. 
and  Ph.D.  from  Toronto;  he  studied 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  in  Germany  as  Freeman 
Fellow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  A  past 
president  of  the  Association  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  Prof.  Lord  serves 
on  several  of  the  Association's  com- 
mittees. He  has  been  consultant  to  the 
Onta.rio  Hydro  Commission  since 
1937,  and  to  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development  on 
Flood  Control  since  1945.  Promotions 
to  the  rank  of  professor  in  Electrical 
Engineering  go  to  J.  E.  Reid  and 
George  Sinclair. 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

The  Faculty  of  Dentistry  has  named 
Dr.  P.  G.  Anderson  as  director  of  the 
Faculty  Clinic.  Drs.  K.  J.  Paynter  and 
J.  B.  Macdonald  have  been  promoted 
to  professorships.  P.  W.  Millard  h.  s 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  to  succeed  C.  C   Rous. 


Foresight 


lit  the  minds  i>i  most  people  is 
the  hope  that  at  some  time  the) 
will  attain  a  measure  ol  financial 
independence,  roo  often  tins 
attainment  is  left  to  accident  or 
luck.  Neither  is  satisfactory  .  .  . 
neither  is  sound. 

Experience  shows  that  the 
onl\  sure  way  of  reaching  this 
position  is  by  ;i  sound  plan  of 
investment  ...  a  plan  designed 
for  the  investors  own  require- 
ment, plus  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  carry  it  out. 

Those  who  have  shared  in 
Canada's  almost  spectacular 
growth  in  recent  years  have  been 
well  rewarded.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  this  growth  will 
continue  as  Canada  maintains  its 
place  as  an  important  supplier  of 
many  of  the  world's  needs.  Fore- 
sight today,  through  carefully 
planned  investment,  can  help  you 
share  in  this  growth  and  help  you 
reach  the  measure  of  financial 
independence  you  want. 

There  is  no  universal  invest- 
ment programme. Whether  for  a 
large  amount  or  for  a  moderate 
amount,  an  investment  pro- 
gramme should  be  carefully 
planned  to  meet  your  personal 
requirements.  This  is  where  we 
can  assist  you. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  help  you 
plan  a  programme  .  .  .  without 
obligation  to  you  of  course.  Just 
come  in  to  any  of  our  offices  .  .  . 
or  drop  us  a  line. 


A.  E.  Ames  A  Co. 

Liaised 

Business  Established  iSSq 
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Faculty  of  Forestry 

The  newly  established  chair  of  forest 
biology  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  his 
been  filled  by  Dr.  John  L.  Farrar, 
senior  research  officer  of  the  Peta- 
wawa  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
Chalk  River.  This  appointment  was 
made  possible  by  the  grant  of  $10,000 
a  year  for  ten  years  recently  made  to 
the  University  by  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Company  Limited.  A  grad- 
uate of  Toronto,  Dr.  Farrar  holds 
his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees 
from  Yale.  He  is  the  author  of  over 
thirty  published  papers  on  topics  re- 
lated to  forestry. 

School  of  Hygiene 

Dr.  A.  J.  Rhodes  became  director  of 
the  School  of  Hygiene,  replacing  Dr. 
R.  D.  Defries,  who  until  his  retire- 
ment in  June  had  served  both  as  dir- 
ector of  the  Connaught  Medical 
Research  Laboratories  and  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene.  Dr.  Rhodes  will 
also  head  a  new  department,  that  of 
microbiology,  an  extension  of  the  old 
sub-department  of  virus  diseases.  Dr. 
M.  H.  Brown  has  been  appointed 
associate  director  of  the  School,  and 
head  of  the  separate  department  of 
public  health,  which  will  be  concerned 
with  public  health  administration  and 
with  measures  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health  in  the  community. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Dr.  J.  VV.  A.  Duckworth,  has  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  J.  C.  B.  Grant  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Anatomy.  Edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Duckworth  was  house  surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Simpson  Maternity  Hospital, 
and  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edin- 
burgh, as  well  as  surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  He  came  to  Toronto  in  1952 
as  associate  professor  of  Anatomy. 
His  research  interests  are  the  human 
heart  and  congenital  heart  disease. 
Dr.  H.  Cullumbine,  superintendent 
of  the  Medical  Division,  Chemical 
Defence  Experimental  Establishment 
at  Porton,  England,  has  become  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  He  replaces  Dr.  J.  K.  W. 
Ferguson,  now  director  of  the  Con- 
naught  Medical  Research  Labora- 
tories. Dr.  Cullumbine  was  educated 
at  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Uni- 
versities, and  went  to  the  University 
of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  as  professor 
and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  He  has  also  served  as 
consultant  in  Experimental  Physiology 
._....-_-_-_.---  to  the  British  Army  Council.  Dr. 
T    h  J.  C.  B.  Grant,  who  retired  as  head  of 

SUN  LIFE  OF  CANADA       tne    Department    of    Anatomy,    has 
been    appointed    professor    emeritus, 
218  Sun  Life  Building,  and  Dr.  J.  V.  Basmajian  has  been  pro- 

Montreal,  P.Q.  moted  to  the  rank  of  professor  in  the 

same  department. 

Without   obligation,   I  would  like 

more  details  of  the  new  Sun  Life  5f,   fWlChael   S   College 

"money-back"  plan.  Rey    James  ^  ForesteU>  g  M  4g    has 

Name returned  to  St.  Basil's  Seminary  in  St. 

ddress  _        Michael's    College    as    Professor    of 

Sacred  Scripture.  Father  Forestell 
recently  came  back  from  three  years 


"At  65, 
I  Get  My 


Money  Back.. 4 


.  .  .  Yes,  all  the  money  I'm 
now  paying  for  life  insur- 
ance will  be  returned  in  full 
.  .  .  plus  dividends !" 

Under  the  new  family  security 
"insurance  or  money-back"  plan 
offered  by  one  of  North  America's 
leading  life  companies,  the  SUN 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
CANADA,  you  can  buy  a  policy 
which  provides  life  insurance  pro- 
tection for  your  family  until  you 
are  65  and  guarantees  that,  if  you 
live  to  65,  all  the  money  you  paid 
will  be  returned  to  you  in  full  .  .  . 
plus  accumulated  dividends. 

OR  . . .  these  proceeds  at  age  65  can  be 

(a)  used  to  provide  an  annuity; 

(b)  left  on  deposit  with  a  guaranteed 
rate  of  interest; 

(c)  used  to  purchase  a  paid-up  policy 
for  the  original  sum  assured,  with 
a  balance  which  can  be  taken  in 
cash  or  as  a  guaranteed  income. 

For  more  information  about  the  Sun  Life 
"money-back"  plan,  mail  coupon  below. 
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University  College 
Celebration 

..i  the 

One  Mil  ml  mil  Si 
Anniversary 

c.i  the 

Laying  of  I  lie 

Corner-stone  °'  'I"' 
College 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER   L9 

l  !>:.•; 

Tours  hi  i  he  College,  starting 
from  Easl   11. ill,   I ::»()-()  p  in. 

Buffet  Supper 

ti-ti:  15  p.m.  in  East  1 1. ill 

Speaker: 

Prof.  Bi ut  let  Brebner 

Columbia  University 

Dancing 

Tickets  $1.85 

Reservations:  Principal's  Office, 
University  College 


WALLBERG 
MEMORIAL 
LECTURE 

CONVOCATION     HALL 

TUESDAY,    OCTOBER     30, 
1956 

CONTROL,    STABILITY, 
AND  CHOICE" 

Sir  Geoffrey  Vickers,  V.C. 

How  do  current  theories  of 
communications  and  con- 
trol contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  processes  of 
human  decision? 

You  are  invited  to  attend 


in    RomC    .nul    a    tointli    in    I'alesline, 

when  be  obtained  ins  S.S.B,  and 
ssi    tl  the  Biblical  Institute. 

University  College 

in    University    College,    Dr.    David 

iLmic,  assistant  profeasoi  in  the  De- 

p. ii mum  ol  I  iciii.ii,  has  replaced  Pro 
lessor  W,  J.  McAndrew  .is  registrai 

Of  the   college.   A   Dative   Of    loionto, 

Dr.  H.iMie  was  educated  .it  Toronto 
and  Ottawa  University.  He  lias  re 
cent!)  returned  from  Paris,  where  hs 
«.is  collecting  materia)  for  ;i  book 
on  the  intei  relationship  of  the 
literature   ol    France  and  of  French 

ula.      Another      appointment      in 

Univeisiu  College  is  that  of  EL  Ian 
Macdonaldj  lecturer  in  the  Depatt- 
ment  of  Political  Economy,  as  Dean 
of  Men,  to  replace  Dr.  C.  T.  Bissell, 
president  of  Carleton  College,  who 
held  the  position  of  Dean  of  Resi- 
dence at  U.C.  As  the  change  in  title 
indicates,  Mr.  Macdonald  is  respons- 
ible for  all  the  men  students  of  the 
College,  not  only  those  in  the  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  residence.  Professor 
W.  J.  McAndrew  has  been  appointed 
registrar  emeritus  of  University 
College. 

Administrative  Staff 

Dr.  Murray  G.  Ross  has  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  Assistant  to  the 
President.  Dr.  Ross  was  educated  at 
Acadia,  Toronto,  Chicago  and  Col- 
umbia and,  as  a  UNESCO  fellow,  he 
studied  in  England,  France  and  Israel. 
For  the  pa^t  five  years  he  has  been 
associate  professor  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work.  He  is  the  author  of  five 
books  as  well  as  several  pamphlets  and 
numerous  articles.  At  present,  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
on  Public  Affairs,  and  chairman  of 
the  Welfare  Section  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society. 


HONOURS  AND 
DISTINCTIONS 


The  British  Diabetic  Association  has 
named  its  new  home  for  elderly  dia- 
betics, built  at  Parkgate,  near  Chester, 
England,  after  Professor  Charles  H. 
Best,  who  together  with  Sir  Frederick 
Banting,  discovered  insulin.  A  few 
months  ago,  a  similar  home  was 
opened  and  named  for  Banting.  Dr. 
Best  was  recently  elected  to  the  Royal 
Danish  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Letters. 

Dr.  T.  A.  B.  Boyd,  M  43,  was  one  of 

three  Canadians  chosen  to  receive  a 
Nuffield  Foundation  award,  which 
will  enable  him  to  study  chest  surgery 
at  Brompton  Chest  Hospital,  London, 
England,  for  one  year. 

Walter  R.  J.  Brown,  S  47,  a  research 
physicist  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
recently  received  the  Adolph  Lomb 
Medal  for  his  work  in  optics.  The 
medal    was   presented   at   the   annual 


"all  under 
one  Roof" 
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34  King  St.  West,  Toronto 

20  St.  Clair  Ave.  West,  Toronto 
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Bank  of  Montreal 


TO  2  MILLION  CAMADIAMS 


WORKING    WITH   CANADIANS    IN    EVERY  WALK    OF    LIFE  SINCE    1817 

There  are  more  than  675  B  of  M  BRANCHES  across  CANADA  to  serve  you 


meeting  of  the  Optical  Society  of 
America  in  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  George  Council.  T  51,  SGS  55, 
has  been  awarded  a  fellowship  from 
the  Medical  Fellowship  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  Washing- 
ton. He  plans  to  do  research  in  bio- 
chemistry a,t  New  York  University 
College  of  Medicine. 
E.  G.  Coriolis,  S  03,  has  received  the 
Trinks  Award,  highest  honor  in  the 
industrial  heating  industry  field,  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  that  field. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Farmer,  M.B.E.,  has  been 
named  Honorary  Surgeon  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  for  a  two-year 
period.  Dr.  Farmer  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  Toronto's  Department  of 
Surgery. 

Professor  P.  E.  Ireland,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Otolaryngology,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Laryngological,  Rhinological  and 
Otological  Society. 

Dr.  Arnold  R.  Rich,  Baxley  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  Pathologist-in-Chief  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
has  been  awarded  the  Charles  Mickie 
Fellowship  for  1956  by  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  award  went  to  Dr. 
kich  for  his  contributions  to  the 
pathology  of  inflammation,  ajlergy 
and  hypersensitivity. 
Professor  J.  W.  B.  Sisam,  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry,  was  honoured  by 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  and  of  the  Yale  School  cf 
Forestry,  Dean  Sisam  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  to  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  of 
Ontario,  and  president  of  the  Can- 
adian Institute  of  Forestry. 
Three  1956  graduates  from  University 
College  have  won  Woodrow  Wilson 
fellowships,  valued  at  about  $2,000 
each.  The  students  are  Miss  Gay 
Sellers,  John  D.  McFarland,  and 
Donald  F.  Forster,  all  of  Toronto. 
For  the  first  time,  two  fellowships  in 
Town  and  Regional  Planning  have 
been  awarded  by  the  University.  The 
Ridout  fellowship  of  $1500,  given  oy 
George  H.  Ridout,  is  intended  to 
underline  the  need  for  sensible  and 
economic  development  of  land;  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Board 


fellowship  of  $1200  is  given  to 
encourage  the  entrance  of  good 
graduate  students  into  the  field  of 
professional  planning.  The  Ridout 
fellowship  has  been  awarded  for  the 
first  time  to  Miss  Marion  Seymour,  a 
graduate  civil  engineer  from  Queens 
University.  The  Metropolitan  fellow- 
ship wa.s  won  by  Murray  D.  Sabloff, 
a  graduate  of  both  arts  and  commerce 
from    McGill. 


Star  Gazers 

The  David  Dunlap  Observatory  of  the 
University  (at  Richmond  Hill)  will  be 
open  to  visitors  every  Saturday  even- 
ing at  eight  o'clock  during  the  month 
of  October.  The  telescopes  will  be 
used  in  demonstrations,  and  lectures 
will  be  given  on  the  subject  of  Radio 
Astronomy,  which  is  discussed  in  an 
article  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  No 
charge  is  made,  and,  except  for  groups 
larger  than  ten,  no  reservations  need 
be  made.  On  Wednesday  afternoons 
throughout  the  year,  from  2:00  to 
4:00,  the  Observatory  will  be  open, 
but  astronomical  objects  will  not  be 
viewed  through  telescopes. 


Baldwin  to  Glendon 

The  Fa.culty  of  Law  has  been  moved 
to  Glendon  Park.  Since  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  School  in  1949,  its 
growth  has  necessitated  two  moves. 
The  recent  accommodation  in  Bald- 
win House  became  inadequate  for  the 
growing  student  body  and  staff.  The 
building  at  Glendon  Hall  will  provide 
excellent  accommodation  for  the 
Faculty,  and  will  allow  for  further 
expansion  when  the  expected  wave  of 
students  reaches  the  University.  The 
eighty-one  acres  of  the  Bayview  Ave- 
nue estate  were  left  to  the  University 
by  the  late  Mrs.  E.  R.  Wood  in  1950. 
The  big  house  will  provide  ample 
facilities  for  classrooms  and  offices, 
and  will  ena.ble  the  School  to  collect 
under  one  roof,  at  last,  its  library  of 
approximately  50,000  volumes,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  law  libraries  in 
Canada. 


More  Scientists 

The  Du  Pont  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  has  announced  a  program  of 
financial  aid  to  help  improve  the 
teaching  of  science  in  Canadian 
secondary  schools.  The  company  will 
provide  15  annual  grants  of  $1,700 
each  to  ten  Canadian  universities,  to 
be  used  for  scholarships  for  prospec- 
tive science  teachers,  and  for  second- 
ary school  science  teachers  who  would 
benefit  from  post-graduate  work.  The 
participating  universities  are  Dal- 
housie.  New  Brunswick,  Laval,  Mont- 
real, McGill,  Toronto,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia. 

Better  Hospitals 

An  annual  award  of  $1,000  for  the 
outstanding  student  in  the  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  officers  and  board  of  Johnson  &. 
Johnson,  manufacturers  of  surgical 
dressings  and  supplies.  The  award  will 
be  conferred  by  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of 
Hospital  Administration,  and  it  wii! 
go  to  the  student  who  shows  most 
promise  of  making  a  real  contribution 
towards  the  advancement  of  hospitals 
and  hospital  administration. 


J.  S.  L.  KING 

Limited 
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LETTERS 


The  July  number  of  the  Varsity 
G militate  contains  eight  "Letters  to 
the  Editor",  all  of  them  compliment- 
ary in  one  form  or  another,  from 
which  one  might  speculate  that  either 
most  of  the  graduate  readers  think  it 
is  wonderful,  or  the  Editor  declines 
to  print  what  is  not  so  complimentary. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  letter  will  not 
be  complimentary,  though  I  can 
assure  you  it  is  written  with  the  best 
intentions,  for  I  am  a  graduate  still 
studying  at  the  University,  and  it 
would  serve  no  purpose  for  me  to 
offer  criticism  out  of  any  destructive 
motive. 

First  of  all  (since  I'm  a  scientist!). 
let"s  get  our  facts  straight.  On  p.  106 
there  is  an  appeal  to  all  graduates  for 
the  $2.50  subscription  fee — fair 
enough!  On  the  page  opposite,  The 
President  tells  us  that  "the  University 
needs  the  interest,  advice  and  support 
of  her  graduates.  The  graduates  can- 
not have  that  interest,  and  therefore 
cannot  proffer  advice  and  support 
unless  they  understand  the  problems. 
Herein  lies  the  principal  role  of  the 
Varsity  Graduate.  .  .  ."  — Now  since 
on  this  occasion  (though  not  always) 
I  happen  to  agree  with  the  President 
100%,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
think  that  the  magazine  was  fulfilling 
this  function;  but  having  read  the  July 
issue  the  answer  is  an  emphatic  "no, 
it's  not!"  And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
April  issue  as  well. 

What  on  earth  has  the  feature 
article  "Towards  a  more  representa- 
tive United  Nations"  by  the  Hon.  Paul 
Martin  got  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
the  University?  .  .  .  The  word 
"university"  is  never  mentioned,  not 
even  by  inference.  .  .  . 

The  piece  de  resistance  is  yet  to 
come.  On  p.  108  you  are  careful  to 
remind  the  Alumni  Association  that 
your  space  is  limited,  yet  on  p.  143 
you  find  space  to  give  us  the  startling 
piece  of  information  that  so-and-so 
"left  on  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
Empress  of  Britain  for  a  trip  to 
England,  Scotland  and  Northern  Ire- 
land." Ye  gods! — this  is  only  one  step 
from  you  telling  us  in  "Winched 
fashion"  that  I.  Q.  Low,  Z  55,  pro- 
duced a  little  I.  Q.  Low  in  '56.  The 
"De  Alumnis"  generajly  should  have 
no  place  in  such  a  magazine  as  yours. 

What  you  are  doing  is  simply 
falling  headlong  into  the  same  mistake 
as  the  C.B.C.,  namely,  "talking  down" 
to  your  audience;  yet  you  are  in  the 
glorious  position,  which  the  C.B.C.  is 
not,  of  ha.ving  a  select  audience  al- 
ready made  for  you! 

Come  now,  Mr.  Editor,  fulfill  your 
purpose  and  leave  out  the  trash!  What 
are  the  problems  of  the  University? 
Administrative,  financial,  academic, 
standards,  research  etc.,  told  to  us  by 


competent  authorities,  please.  Is  the 
University  too  big?  Is  its  administra- 
tion top  heavy?  Does  it  need  over- 
hauling from  top  to  bottom?  Are 
there  superfluous  departments  and 
faculties,  or  should  there  be  more? 
Are  its  wings  spread  too  wide?  Are 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  Senate 
chosen  in  the  best  possible  way  and 
from  the  best  possible  people?  How 
do  we  compare  with  other  univer- 
sities? Are  we  tending  to  become  thi 
biggest  rather  than  the  best?  Whc.i 
you  have  presented  these  problems 
and  questions,  and  given  considered 
opinions  on  them  by  men  who  are 
not  afraid  to  speak  their  minds,  in- 
stead of  being  just  cautiously  polite, 
then  the  graduates  can  and  will  proffer 
advice  and  support  which  is  based  on 
fact  and  reality  as  far  as  they  can 
know  it.  Talk  up!  We're  all  graduates, 
at  least,  and  most  of  us  ha,ve  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
University. 

When  you  give  some  indication  of 
trying  to  fulfill  the  principal  role  that 
the  President  has  set  for  you,  you  may 
gladly  have  my  $2.50,  because  I,  and 
I'm  sure  most  graduates,  would  like  to 
know  these  facts  and  problems.  But 
until  then,  I'm  sorry.  $2.50  is  $2.50! 

TORONTO  E.   T.    PENGELLEY,   C  54 

(In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Pengelley 
enclosed  $2.50  and  put  us  on  pro- 
bation.) 


I  was  greatly  surprised,  on  reading 
your  July  issue,  to  find  that  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Varsity  Graduate  is 
not  included  as  part  of  the  service 
furnished  on  payment  of  the  regular 
annual  Alumni  (U.  of  T.)  Association 
fee.  I  myself  hold  a  Life  Membership 
in  the  University  College  and  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Alumni  Federa- 
tions, having  paid  the  fee'  about 
March  8,  1950.  For  the  graduate 
living  far  out  of  Toronto  and  away 
from  any  branches  of  the  U.  of  T. 
Alumni  Federation,  the  magazine  is 
about  the  only  value  he  can  receive 
from  the  Alumni  Federation,  aside 
from  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Association. 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Alumni 
Association  has  its  own  magazine;  but 
I  must  admit  that  I  am  thoroughly 
confused  on  this  point  after  reading 
your  editorial  and  the  President's 
statement. 

While  the  decision  is  a  matter  of 
University  policy,  and  no  direct  busi- 
ness of  mine,  except  in  that  I  am  oie 
of  the  70,000  living  graduates  for 
whom  the  magazine  is  intended,  I 
question  whether  it  might  not  be  good 
business  for  the  University  to  send  a 
complimentary    subscription    of     the 


Varsity  Graduate  to  all  graduates 
donating  anything  more  than  a  certain 
sum  in  the  yeaj — say  $25  or  more 
annually — to  any  of  the  purposes  of 
the  University. 

If  such  a  policy  were  adopted,  it 
should  of  course  receive  ample  pub- 
licity in  the  Varsity  Graduate.  I  would 
think  that  such  a  policy  might  ap- 
preciably increase  the  interest  of  the 
graduates  in  the  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  myself  greatly  question  whether 
6/7  of  all  the  graduates  would  be 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  magazine 
at  $2.50  a  yeax.  This  is  no  reflection 
on  the  magazine,  whose  quality  has 
been  excellent,  but  it  is  rather  a  re- 
flection of  human  nature. 

SHAWINIGAN  FALLS 

H.   B.  STEVENS,  C  42 

(At  the  request  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, the  Alumni  Bulletin  was 
taken  over  by  the  University.  It  was 
re-named    The    Varsity    Graduate.) 


Like  many  others,  I  find  the  Varsity 
Graduate  an  interesting  and  worth- 
while publication.  I  like  the  short, 
newsy  items  with  the  class  notes,  but 
in  particular  the  longer  articles  which 
of  course  are  usually  reproductions 
of  addresses  made  by  distinguished 
scholars. 

Up  until  now  I  had  thought  that  my 
membership  with  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion included  subscription  to  this  pub- 
lication but  the  boxed  note  on  page 
106  awakens  me  to  the  realization 
that  up  until  now  I  am  a  dead-head. 
To  overcome  this  unhappy  classifica- 
tion and  to  show  in  a  practical  form 
my  appreciation  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with my  cheque  for  $2.50,  plus  ex- 
change. 

As  a  one-time  editor  of  the  Varsity, 
I  have  an  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culties associated  with  producing  pub- 
lications such  as  that  you  have  in 
hand.  Therefore,  I  am  in  a  preferred 
position  when  it  comes  to  appraising 
the  results.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  hope  that  my  congratulations  wiil 
mean  something  and  be  encouraging 
to  you. 


MONTREAL 


L.   A.   WRIGHT,   S   15 


(Distinguished  scholars,  in  many  in- 
stances. But  generally  their  contri- 
buted articles  rather  than  their  re- 
produced addresses.) 


I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Varsity 
Graduate,  July,  a  magazine  which  I 
did  not  know  existed.  I  don't  know 
what  the  value  at  large  is  to  the 
University  as  this  is  the  first  copy  I 
have  seen  but  such  undertakings  must 
have  some  effective  value  on  the 
general  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Uni- 
versity. As  a  graduate  of  1895  I 
think  there  must  be  very  few  of  my 
Class  surviving  out  of  the  360  fresh- 
men that  I  remember  so  well. 

Although  I  have  quite  lost  touch 
with  Toronto  University,  which  wa« 
not  a  very  large  institution  when  I 
attended,  I  can  see  from  the  Varsity 
Graduate  that  it  has  grown  into  an 
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immense  institution  snd  1  am  glad  to 

give  SOflie  small  Support  to  tins  uiulci 
laknig  which   I  sec   is   issued  at   $2.50 

i  year.  I  enclose  my  cheque  for  $10 
which  will  probably  give  me  a  sub- 
scription which  is  likely  to  outlast 
myself! 


VARSITY   GRADUATE 

PUBLISHED  my   hie  university  OF  TORONTO 

Volume   IV  No.  4  October  1956 


BROCKVnXE 


A.  C.  HARDY  C  «5 


Please  find  enclosed  my  cheque  fbi 
|2  JO  m  payment  for  four  issues  ol 
the  l  ai  tity  Graduate. 

I  Bod  this  a  very  interesting  a,nd 
worthwhile  publication.  May  I  mil; 
gest  however,  in  the  interests  oi 
economy,  that  only  one  copy  be  sent 
to  a  home  such  as  ours,  where  both 
husband  and  wife  are  U.  of  T.  grad- 
uates. M\  husband's  name,  therefore, 
can  be  taken  from  your  mailing  list. 

MARGARET  L.  CAVANAGAH.  V  44 


I  he  enclosure  cannot  begin  to  express 
how  pleaded  I  am  to  read  your  new 
graduate  journal.  You  deserve  and 
will  surely  get  the  support  you  need.  1 
am  glad  that  you  have  found  space 
for  news  of  the  alumni.  That  is  bound 
to  be  read  whatever  the  special  in- 
terests of  the  reader. 
Congratulations  and  good  luck. 
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\l  W     YORK 


W.   B.    WIEGAND,   V   12 


I  had  not  appreciated  until  the  issue 
of  V.G.  for  July  '56  that  my  life 
membership  in  an  alumni  association 
might  not  entitle  me  to  the  Graduate. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  complications 
I  enclose,  gladly,  my  cheque  for 
$10.00  for  a  four-year  subscription. 
May  I  congratulate  you  upon  a 
fine  issue,  and  the  University  upon 
taking  over  and  distributing  a  journal 
of  this  type.  In  particular,  I  am  think- 
ing about  the  emphasis  upon  the 
University  and  what  is  happening 
there,  rather  than  upon  the  alumni 
associations.  The  present  division  ap- 
pears, to  me,  most  suitable. 

\  WCOUVER  G.  D.  KENNEDY,  C  39 


Enclosed  please  find  cheque  in  pay- 
ment of  subscription  to  the  Varsity 
Graduate.  May  I  commend  you  and 
your  staff  for  the  enterprise,  and  for 
the  fine  quality  of  the  edition  which 
reached  me  recently. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  there  be 
such  a  publication,  so  that  graduates 
may  keep  in  touch  with  their  univer- 
sit\  and  its  activities,  and,  through 
personal  items,  with  fellow  graduates. 

WINDSOR,   ONT. 


JOHN   MARSHALL,   C   28 
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Professor  George  M.  Wrong,  "a  young  man 
of  exceptional  energy  and  determination", 
founder  of  the  honour  course  in  Modern 
History  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  See 
p.    159. 
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THE     PLATEAU 

The  problems  are  serious, 
inescapable,  and  imminent.  Their 
solution  will  be  no  light  task 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CRISIS  was  the  title  of  a  series  of  five  editorials  which  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  during  the  week  of  July  10,  1956.  These  editorials  state  clearly  the  problem  which 
is  increasingly  coming  to  be  recognized  as  perhaps  the  Canadian  problem:  how  to  educate  an  adequate 
number  of  men  and  women  to  develop  the  natural  and  human  resources  with  which  Canada  is  blessed. 
The  university  crisis,  a  compound  of  national  needs  and  student  numbers,  arises  from  the  plain  fact 
mat  within  a  dozen  years  the  Canadian  universities  will  be  required  to  educate  twice  as  many  students 
as  they  are  now  educating.  Editorials  such  as  the  Globe  and  Mail's  have  made  this  a  plain  fact.  What 
is  to  be  done  about  it? 

Something  is  being  done  at  both  the  national  and  local  levels.  This  is  a  year  of  national  confer- 
ences on  the  university  problem.  One  session  of  the  1956  Couchiching  Conference  was  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  the  Plateau.  As  these  words  are  being  written,  a  Conference  on  Engineering,  Scientific  and 
Technical  Manpower  is  being  held  at  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  at  which  industrialists,  govern- 
ment leaders,  and  university  presidents  are  discussing  ways  and  means  of  increasing  our  supply  of 
engineers  and  scientists.  The  National  Conference  of  Canadian  Universities  will  hold  a  special  meeting 
in  November  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  Canadian  universities.  And  at  every  university  and  college 
in  the  land,  committees  are  at  work  on  the  problem  as  it  relates  to  them. 

While  the  crisis  affects  every  university  in  Canada,  it  has  special  relevance  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons — the  University's  already  considerable  size,  its  status  as  a  pro- 
vincial university,  the  nature  of  its  honours  courses,  its  pre-eminence  among  Canadian  universities 
as  a  centre  for  graduate  study  and  research.  In  January,  1956  the  Senate  appointed  a  special  faculty 
committee  to  report  on  the  crisis  as  it  particularly  affected  the  University  of  Toronto  and  to  recom- 
mend measures  to  meet  it.  The  Plateau  Committee,  as  it  has  been  consistently  referred  to  since  its 
establishment,  brought  in  its  report  in  June  after  a  five-month  investigation  which  reached  back  to 
every  department  in  every  division  of  the  University.  The  Report  is  an  authoritative  statement  of 
opinion  by  men  and  women  eminently  qualified  to  recommend  what  is  best  for  the  University. 

The  three  articles  which  follow  explore  the  problem  of  the  Plateau.  The  first  deals  with  the  crisis 
as  it  affects  Canadian  universities  in  general.  The  second,  which  draws  heavily  on  the  Report  of  the 
Plateau  Committee,  discusses  the  crisis  as  it  affects  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  third  views  the  crisis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  single  department. 

If  the  facts  of  the  situation  are  widely  known,  why  print  these  articles — and  others  which  will 
appear  in  following  issues?  Because  the  problem  is  so  urgent  that  it  demands  something  more  than  a 
mere  general  notion  of  its  existence.  The  graduates  of  this  University  and  of  all  Canadian  univer- 
sities must  know  not  merely  the  broad  outline  but  the  precise  dimensions  of  the  emergency  which  faces 
their  nation  and  themselves. 
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THE  PLATEAU 


1.  The  General  Problem 


in  Canadian  Universities 


During  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  clear  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada  that 
certain  conditioning  factors  will  profoundly  affect 
the  immediate  future  of  die  universities — factors 
that  are  largely  the  products  of  social  development. 
In  broad  terms,  the  role  of  the  universities  in  these 
three  countries  will  depend  upon  the  adjustment 
that  is  made  between  those  conditions  and  certain 
abiding  ideals,  academic  and  national;  the  academic 
ideals  rooted  in  history  and  tradition,  and  the 
national  ideals  peculiar  to  each  country.  Every  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  has  its  immediate  sphere 
of  influence,  and  finds  its  primary  duties,  within 
national  boundaries;  in  strengdiening  the  higher  life 
of  the  intellect  at  home  it  adds  strength  to  the 
commonwealth  of  learning. 

THREE      CONDITIONING      FACTORS 

In  Canada  there  are  three  of  these  conditioning 
factors,  and  the  signpost  of  statistics  points  to  the 
first.  Barring  a  sudden  interruption  in  the  evolution 
of  society — war,  famine,  or  plague — there  will  be, 
within  ten  years  at  the  latest,  an  unparalleled  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  those  who  desire  university- 
education.  In  short,  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
could  be  from  110,600  to  135,200  students  in 
Canadian  universities  in  1964-65,  as  compared 
with  the  present  65,000.  This  is  fact,  not  baseless 
speculation. 

The  second  factor  is  the  increasing  demand  by 
society  for  professional  people,  with  the  correlative 
expansion  of  the  universities'  facilities  for  such 
training.  The  twentieth-century  university,  or  the 
"multiversity",  as  it  has  been  called,  is  largely  the 
outcome  of  this  need.  The  usual  pattern  is  a  group 
of  powerful  professional  schools  surrounding  an 
arts  faculty,  and  there  is  the  danger  that  the  latter 
may  become  increasingly  a  service  faculty  for  its 
more  powerful  partners.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pres- 
sure to  continue  this  development  will  not  be 
relaxed.  The  easiest  way  in  which  a  modern  uni- 
versity can  appear  to  give  results  to  those  who 
support  it  is  by  the  production  of  trained  techno- 
logists. 

The  third  condition  is  the  growing  demand  that 
the  university  make  available  to  as  many  people  as 
possible  the  intellectual  resources  of  which  it  is  the 
custodian.  There  is  no  cliche  dearer  to  the  heart  of 


the  educational  politician  than  that  the  scholar  must 
descend  from  his  ivory  tower  and  distribute  his 
wares  with  a  generous  and  indiscriminating  hand. 
Here,  the  danger  is  that  a  superabundance  of 
"extra-curricular  activities"  will  be  as  damaging  to 
the  scholarship  of  the  staff  as  it  is  to  the  welfare  of 
the  students. 

It  might  be  said  of  these  three  conditioning  fac- 
tors that  they  will  bring  expansion,  prosperity  and 
importance,  and  that  the  universities  should  simpl> 
throw  themselves  on  the  wave  of  the  future  and 
drift  with  it.  The  inevitability  of  expanding  enrol- 
ment creates  what  is  the  most  obvious  development, 
namely,  the  expansion  of  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  Canada  in  terms  of  building  and  equipment, 
which  will  involve  enormous  capital  ouday.  The 
facilities  at  the  present  time  are  not  even  adequate 
for  the  education  of  65,000  students.  They  would 
be  ludicrously  inadequate  for  135,000. 

FACTOR       ONE— ENROLMENT 

An  examination  of  enrolment  statistics  reveals  an 
important  reservation,  namely  that  no  account  had 
been  taken  of  possible  modification  of  university 
admission  policies  or  academic  standards,  nor  of 
possible  additions  (or  lack  of  additions)  to  univer- 
sity facilities.  The  increase  in  any  particular  institu- 
tion will  thus  depend  upon  the  adjustment  that  is 
made  between  the  pressure  of  applicants  and  the 
policies  and  facilities  of  the  university.  This  ex- 
pansion must  necesarily  vary  from  one  region  to 
another,  since  the  pressure  will  be  far  from  uniform 
across  the  country.  British  Columbia  and  Ontario 
have  had  the  greatest  population  growth,  and  the 
universities  in  these  provinces  will  be  under  the 
greatest  pressure.  The  problem  for  these  provinces 
will  be  whether  to  allow  the  enrolment  of  existing 
universities  to  be  doubled  or  trebled,  or  to  establish 
new  universities,  or  to  set  up  alternative  institutions 
offering  advanced  work  such  as  junior  colleges  and 
technological  institutes. 

No  Ontario  university  views  with  equanimity  the 
prospect  of  a  doubled  or  trebled  student  enrolment. 
Academic  elephantiasis  vitiates  academic  effective- 
ness. Already  some  Ontario  universities  have  deter- 
mined the  maximum  numbers  of  students  that  thev 
can  admit  without  losing  the  educational  values 
they  cherish;  no  doubt  the  others  will  be  compelled 
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BStrict  their  enrolment  in  defence  of  their  stan- 
dards. It  in  possible  and  desirable  to  improve  ad- 
mission  procedures  so  as  to  make  a  better  selection 
of  students  for  university  education.  It  is  possible 
to  make  more  continuous  use  of  existing  facilities — 
for  example,  the  "quarter"  systems  of  four  terms  a 
year.  These  expedients  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem: there  will  still  be  worthy  applicants  for  whom 
no  places  exist.  It  might  be  best  to  think  first  of 
junior  colleges  and  technological  institutes;  if  so, 
there  is  an  urgency  about  making  a  start.  New  uni- 
\ersities  do  not  appear  overnight  in  response  to  a 
legislative  enactment,  and  even  junior  colleges  do 
not  spring  up  without  careful  forethought;  they 
need,  at  least  in  their  early  stages,  to  be  closely 
associated  with  parent  universities  from  which  they 
may  derive  their  standards  and  their  educational 
philosophy. 

The  prospect  raises  the  basic  educational 
question  of  whether  the  universities  should  simply 
accept  what  statistics  dictate,  or  try  to  establish  an 
ideal  percentage  of  the  university-age  population  to 
be  admitted.  Should  Canada  aspire  to  emulate  the 
United  States,  where  almost  one-third  of  the 
college-age  population  attends  universities  and 
colleges,  or  should  we  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide 
and  retain  our  present  percentage,  remembering 
that  the  corresponding  proportion  in  Great  Britain 
is  now  3  to  4  per  cent? 


FACTOR      TWO- 
PROFESSIONAL 


TRAINING 


The  second  of  the  conditioning  factors  is  the  growth 
in  the  demand  for  students  trained  for  occupa- 
tional proficiency,  which  in  most  cases  means,  in 
terms  of  the  university,  an  expansion  of  its  facilities 
for  professional  training.  It  is  bootless  to  protest 
against  professionalism  in  the  universities.  Training 
for  the  learned  professions  has  been  a  responsibility 
of  the  universities  since  the  rise  of  Bologna,  Paris, 
Oxford,  and  others:  their  early  "professional 
faculties"  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  through- 
out the  later  mediaeval  period.  They  leaned  heavily, 
however,  upon  the  faculty  of  arts.  There  was  estab- 
lished in  those  early  days  a  primacy  of  the  studies 
in  arts  that  has  been  a  continuing  feature  of  higher 
education.  Thus,  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
ennobled  by  its  marriage  to  liberal  education,  and 
the  practitioners  attained  their  status  as  a  learned 
and  respected  group. 

To  law,  medicine,  and  the  church,  the  twentieth 
century  has  added  a  host  of  others.  Established 
professions  raise  up  a  whole  host  of  auxiliary  pro- 
fessions; ancient  vocations  aspire  to  professional 
dignity;  as  do  those  whose  names  are  scarcely 
known  to  the  public.  Despite  their  dissimilarities 
they  have  one  thing  in  common:  they  all  want  to 
be  officially  adopted  by  a  kind  old  Alma  Mater. 
Most  of  them  are  eventually  successful,  if  not  at 
cne  university,  then  at  another.  But  it  is  only  by 


observing  certain  principles  that  the  Canadian  uni- 
versity of  the  future  can  make  the  demand  for 
professionalism  a  source  of  strength  and  not  of 
weakness. 

The  first  principle  is  that  any  professional  course 
must  be  related  to  the  validation  and  discovery  of 
fundamental  concepts.  It  must  not  be  merely  an 
application  of  concepts  in  terms  of  learning  tech- 
niques, or  the  "know-how".  Professional  education 
must  be  permeated  with  the  concept  of  "know- 
why".  In  short,  the  professional  school  must  not 
diverge  greatly  from  the  purpose  of  the  faculty 
of  arts.  If  it  does  not  diverge,  it  will  not  only 
ensure  the  strength  of  the  universities,  but  will  make 
a  contribution  to  the  solving  of  the  problem  of 
numbers.  For  the  universities  of  the  future  would 
thus  be  able  to  hand  over  to  technological  institutes 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  that  some  people  would 
like  to  have  in  the  university. 

The  second  principle  to  remember  in  organizing 
the  professional  faculties  is  that  they  should  not  be 
a  financial  drain  on  the  faculties  of  arts.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  money  to  flow  into  professional 
channels,  and  for  university  administrators  to  build 
up  an  impressive  empire  of  professional  faculties. 
The  arts  faculty,  which  does  not  have  such  a  clear 
relation  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  public, 
thereby  suffers.  Most  people,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
a  working  philosophy,  have  been  reared  to  revere 
a  simple  utilitarianism;  the  good  things  in  life  are 
those  that  can  be  translated  easily  into  some  form  of 
material  satisfaction,  and  the  really  useful  members 
of  society  are  those  who  contribute  to  their  creature 
comforts. 

The  weakening  of  arts  in  any  university  is  an 
unmitigated  disaster.  The  arts  faculty  in  Canada  has 
always  occupied  a  pivotal  position  as  the  sponsor 
and  guardian  of  the  country's  cultural  life.  It  is 
possible  to  argue  that  it  has  been  bad  for  our 
national  life  that  so  many  of  our  leading  writers 
were  professors;  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  the  fact. 
Although  we  may  regret  that  literature  and,  indeed, 
many  of  the  other  arts  in  Canada  have  not  flour- 
ished too  well  outside  of  university  auspices,  still 
we  should  be  grateful  that  they  find  in  the  univer- 
sities a  generous  and  discerning  benefactor.  Now 
when  it  is  evident  that  what  we  need  for  our  full 
realization  is  some  sort  of  concerted  official  support, 
it  is  all  the  more  urgent  that  we  retain  our  arts 
faculties  in  their  original  strength. 


FACTOR     THREE— 
A     WIDER     PUBLIC 

The  universities  of  the  future  must  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  increasing  demand  that  they  reach 
out  to  a  wider  public.  A  professor  is  no  less  admir- 
able for  being  intelligible.  There  need  be  no  un- 
crossable  gulf  between  erudition  and  clarity  of 
statement;  in  many  fields  it  is  possible  to  express  the 
results  of  long  and  complicated  research  in  terms 
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that  can  be  readily  grasped  b)  a  keen  mind,  in  tins 
area  the  British  professoi  has  advanced  Eai  beyond 
ins  Canadian  and  American  contemporaries,  and 

can  teach  us  much  about  the  art  ol  expressing  dilli- 
CUlt  ideas  in  language  comprehensible  to  the  lay- 
man. Canadian  universities,  in  cooperation  with  the 
major  media  ol  mass  communication,  have  brought 
the  classroom  closer  to  the  public,  and  are  directly 
in  touch  with  thousands  ol  the  general  public 
through  their  extension  divisions.  The  augmented 
demand  lot  extension  courses  is  a  healthy  pheno- 
menon; it  must  he  met  as  far  as  it  can  be  without 
encroaching  on  the  intramural  programmes  which 
have  the  first  call  on  the  time  and  energies  of  a 
university  stall. 

So  much  lor  the  demands  made  on  the  univer- 
sities by  society.  Their  fulfillment  must  obviously 
depend  on  society's  willingness  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  universities.  The  Canadian  public,  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  universities  as  patient  peti- 
tioners, purveyors  of  the  "luxury  goods"  of  the 
intellect,  deficient  in  self-advertisement  and  inept 
at  salesmanship,  will  be  obliged  to  recognize  that 
the  universities  cannot  expand — or  even  exist — on 
goodwill  and  fair  words. 

THE     POSITION     OF     THE     STAFF 

Of  first  importance  to  the  whole  problem  is  the 
position  of  the  university  teacher  in  society.  The 
cause  of  the  university  teacher  has  not  been  ad- 
vanced with  a  vigour  comparable  to  that  which  nas 
been  employed  on  behalf  of  the  school  teacher. 
Professors  make  up  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
our  professionally  trained  citizens,  and  they  are 
generally  averse  to  publicity  and  self-dramatization. 
But  by  whatever  means,  the  time  has  come  to  put 
an  end  to  the  aura  of  genteel  poverty  that  so  often 
taints  university  teaching  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  those  areas  of  Canada  that  are  not  econ- 
omically buoyant.  There  must  be  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  university  teachers  make  up  a  precious 
asset  of  our  national  resources.  They  follow  a  pro- 
fession that  calls  for  long,  arduous,  and  expensive 
preparation,  and  they  engage  in  an  activity  that  is 
continuous  and  complex,  and  demands  the  energies 
of  the  whole  man.  Few  Canadian  universities  can 
afford  to  release  members  of  their  staff  for  periodic 
leaves  of  absence  to  follow  their  scholastic  pursuits. 
Few  Canadian  universities  are  sufficiently  well- 
staffed  to  permit  of  reasonable  teaching  loads.  Few 
Canadian  universities  can  pay  salaries  that  are 
even  close  to  being  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
the  services  received. 

In  university  budgets,  academic  salaries  make  up 
by  far  the  largest  proportion.  When  these  salaries 
are  raised  substantially,  university  budgets  will 
have  to  be  greatly  increased.  There  will  be  other 
factors  bringing  about  larger  budgets,  the  most 
obvious  being  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  new 
building,  and  of  maintaining  the  present  university 


plants.  I  he  linancial  situation  of  universities,  which 
has  never  been  particularly  roseate,  will  become  in- 
tolerable without  extensive  financial  support.  Upon 
that  support  the  success  ol  the  Canadian  univer- 
sities of  the  future  must  depend. 

W  II  I    K  I      is     I  H  I      MONEY? 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  from'.'  in  the  United 

States  the  university  economy  is  a  mixed  one,  with 
linancial  support  coining  from  governments  (chielly 
state  governments),  from  business,  from  alumni, 
and  from  certain  charitable  foundations.  The 
multiple  appeal  often  results  in  generous  support 
of  the  universities,  particularly  from  alumni  and 
business,  but  the  support  from  these  sources  is  far 
stronger  than  we  have  been  able  or  are  likely  to 
obtain  here.  Although  the  fact  that  money  comes 
from  so  many  sources  does  contribute  to  the  secur- 
ing of  a  measure  of  university  autonomy  (since  no 
one  benefactor  can  exercise  -^ntrol)  the  system 
makes  certain  demands  which  ultimately  may  be 
unhealthy  and  which  certainly  are  not  adapted  to 
our  Canadian  way  of  life.  The  system  demands  the 
establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  elaborate 
public  relations  machines;  it  results  in  some  degree 
of  uncertainty  in  financing,  and  it  could  lead  to  the 
creation  of  a  multiplicity  of  obligations  to  outside 
sources  that  can  enfeeble  and  impede  the  university. 

The  British  practice  is  in  contrast  to  the  Ameri- 
can. The  government  contributes  nearly  all  of  the 
financial  resources  that  are  available  to  the  uni- 
versities. On  the  basis  of  political  experience  and 
theory,  this  system  might  well  lead  to  grave  inter- 
ference in  the  work  of  the  universities.  The  United 
Kingdom,  however,  has  anticipated  this  risk  by  a 
typically  bold  and  imaginative  move.  Although 
money  for  the  universities  comes  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  ultimately  under  the  control  of 
government  financial  officers,  in  practice  it  has  been 
handed  over  to  a  committee  which  consists  largelv 
of  active  or  emeritus  professors.  There  is  thus  a 
happy  situation  in  which  the  patrons  of  the  univer- 
sity are  themselves  men  who  have  come  from  the 
universities  and  know,  from  the  inside,  their  tradi- 
tions and  their  needs. 

In  Canada  the  money  to  operate  the  universities 
comes  chiefly  by  way  of  general  annual  grants,  not 
earmarked  for  specific  purposes,  made  to  them  by 
the  provincial  governments:  in  addition  they  have 
some  support  from  business  and,  in  some  cases, 
considerable  support  from  their  alumni.  Unlike  the 
Americans  we  are  not  hesitant  in  taking  money 
from  the  federal  government.  The  grants  made 
through  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  were 
administered  without  any  suggestion  of  control  or 
interference  with  the  universities,  and  there  has 
been  no  act  of  the  federal  government  that  the 
universities  have  received  with  more  undiluted  en- 
thusiasm than  the  Order-in-Council  of  June  30th. 
1951,  whereby  the  present  subsidy  to  Canadian 
universities    was    established.    Again,    unlike    the 
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Americans,  we  have  neither  the  ambition  nor  the 
^sources  to  set  up  the  powerful  publicity  machines 
that  seem  to  be  essential  f^r  the  raising  of  large 
sums  of  money  from  business.  Unlike  the  United 
kingdom,  we  have  no  system  of  grants  under  the 
control  of  an  academic  body.  But  we  have  had  a 
commendable  record  of  non-interference  by 
governments,  so  that  in  effect  we  have  secured  some 
of  the  benefits  of  the  British  system  without,  up 
till  now,  adopting  their  methods. 

The  economic  support  of  universities  in  Canada 
will  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  governments 
and  business  enterprises.  This  is  not  for  us  a  new 
development;  it  is  simply  analogous  to  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  a  number  of  other 
fields.  One  may  hope  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  federal  subsidy,  which  has  remained  at  the  same 
rate  since  its  inception  four  years  ago.  In  this  con- 
nection there  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact 


that  some  regions  require  greater  and  more  sus- 
tained support  than  others.  Regional  differences 
that  exist  could  become  a  source  of  strength  if  the 
universities  could  agree  on  a  greater  measure  of 
regional  specialization  and  if  there  were  adopted 
some  process  of  national  rationalization  whereby 
training  resources  were  more  strategically  disposed 
and  unnecessary  duplication  avoided.  At  the  present 
time  business  has  not  awakened  to  its  respon- 
ibilities  for  higher  education;  there  are  indications 
that  it  will.  What  Canadian  universities  of  the  future 
require  is  additional  support  from  both  government 
and  business,  perhaps  with  some  clear  definition  of 
the  area  to  which  each  should  contribute. 


(Condensed  from  an  article  by  the 
President  of  the  University  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  Quarterly  of 
January,  1956.) 


THE  PLATEAU 


C.  G.  M.  GRIER 


2.  The  Particular  Problem 
at  the  University  of 

Toronto 


In  the  summary  which  follows,  the 
letters  PC  refer  to  the  Plateau  Com- 
mittee and  the  legend  G  &  M  to  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 


Numbers 


In  the  school  year  just  ended  there  were  12,000 
students  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  total  which 
has  already  strained  staff,  buildings  and  equipment 
to  the  limit.  Eight  years  from  now  the  enrolment 
could  be  from  18,500  to  24,000. 

Even  the  shortest  of  memories  will  recall  the 
post-war  attendance  of  17,000.  But  that  was  tem- 
porary: it  was  a  phase.  When  it  had  passed,  the 
University  shook  itself  into  shape  again  and  carried 
on.  The  prospect  is  different.  It  is  not  a  phase:  it 
will  be  permanent,  for  the  pupils  are  already  in 
the  schools,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  provincial 
university  with  a  responsibility  to  a  growing  popu- 
lation to  reject  them.  What  then,  is  the  optimum 
registration?  In  circumstances  which  are  implicit 
in  the  chance  that  the  percentage  of  young  people 
seeking  admission  will  increase  and  that  other 
Ontario  universities  will  restrict  their  enrolment, 
PC  recommends  that  registration  should  not  be 
allowed  to  increase  beyond  double  its  present  size. 
G  &  M  points  out  that,  on  this  basis,  16%  of  the 


total  Canadian  increase  will  occur  at  this  one  uni- 
versity. Toronto  is  "at  the  vortex  of  the  storm 
which  is  about  to  break". 

Two  questions  arise  naturally  from  this  prospect. 
Might  the  pressure  of  applications  be  relieved  by 
the  raising  of  standards  of  entrance?  Might  a  pro- 
portion of  qualified  applicants  be  syphoned  off  to 
newly-established  universities,  technical  schools  and 
junior  colleges.  If  standards  were  raised,  members 
would  unquestionably  drop  but  the  casualties 
would  produce  a  new  problem  for  the  secondary 
schools.  No  standard  is  infallible:  it  can  never 
guarantee  that  the  best  minds  and  types  will  reach 
the  university.  It  would  be  better  to  retain  approx- 
imately the  present  standard,  to  reinforce  it  by  a 
suitable  aptitude  test,  to  make  entrance  competitive 
and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  undergraduate  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  (or  make  room 
for  someone  else),  bear  down  heavily  after  en- 
trance. Increase  of  numbers  alone  need  not  bring 
with  it  the  lowering  of  standards  within  a  uni- 
versity. 

However,  G  &  M  states  categorically  that  "uni- 
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vanities  or  other  institutions  of  extended  education, 

must  be  established  in  tins  area  to  share  the  load. 
i  he  Provincial  Government  must  provide  them, 

and  must  do  so  now."  Continuing,  the  paper  makes 
a  strong  case  for  the  establishment  oi  a  separate 
school  for  applied  science  and  engineering  of  the 
quality  and  standing  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  To  do  this  would  "permit  a  con- 
centration of  engineering  and  scientific  talent  and 
it  would  remove  from  the  University's  present  core 
— the  Faculty  of  Arts — the  danger  of  being  over- 
shadowed by  the  pre-eminence  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence." 


tradition  Of  the  "personal  touch"  in  the  interest  af 
good  teaching  and  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
Ol  the  student  as  an  individual. 

G  &  M  warns  against  the  temptations  of  make 
shift  and  compromise  Speaking  of  the  post-war 
\ears,  it  says,  "Similar  conditions  could  not  be 
repeated  without  risking  the  University's  collapse 
The  cost  to  the  stall  between  1945  and  1950  was 
too  great — in  fatigue,  in  inability  to  continue  re- 
search, in  the  frustration  of  inadequate  teaching. 
It  was  borne  not  only  because  the  faculty  knew 
when  it  would  end,  but  because  the  veterans  were 
mature,  dedicated  students." 


Staff 

Enrolment 

475 

4,975 

392 

1,235 

197 

2,230 

304 

3,960 

Staff 

The  teaching  staff  at  June,   1956,  and  the  ap- 
proximate enrolment  now,  are  indicated  below: 


Faculty 

Arts 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Others 


"Staff"  figures  include  561  "sessional  appoint- 
ments", (175  in  Arts,  217  in  Medicine  and  94  in 
Engineering),  a  fact  which  explains  what  appears 
to  be  a  happy  ratio  of  one  teacher  to  every  ten  stu- 
dents. In  making  its  recommendation,  PC  draws 
attention  to  the  difficulty  of  making  an  accurate 
forecast  of  the  distribution  of  students  among  the  de- 
partments of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  of  the  extent 
to  which  proposals  for  pre-professional  education 
in  this  Faculty  might  increase  the  burden  of  teach- 
ing. Moreover,  the  committee  points  out  that  ex- 
pansion will  be  uneven:  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is 
already  understaffed  in  some  departments,  Medi- 
cine has  room  for  no  more  growth  on  this  campus. 
Despite  the  riddle  of  the  unknowns,  PC  suggests 
an  increase  of  575  teachers  and  an  addition  to  the 
salary  budget  of  $360,000  a  year. 

Where  are  these  people  to  come  from  and  how 
are  they  to  be  recruited?  PC  is  concerned  not  only 
with  the  answer  to  these  two  questions,  but  with  the 
prime  necessity  of  holding  the  present  staff  to- 
gether. Thus,  as  a  minimum,  and  beginning  now, 
PC  recommends  that  each  department  of  the 
University  should  be  allowed  to  add  each  year  one- 
tenth  of  the  number  of  teachers  it  needs  to  add  in 
the  next  ten  years:  that  salaries  be  competitive 
in  terms  of  promotion  as  well  as  scale:  that  con- 
ditions of  employment — which  are  as  important  as 
salary — be  studied  and  improved.  In  short,  PC 
concludes  that  the  expansion  of  the  student  body 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  parallel  expansion  of 
the  staff  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  safeguard  academic 
standards,  to  remove  the  risk  of  developing  an 
intolerable  burden  of  administration — a  by-product 
of  numbers  which  has  already  reached  alarming 
proportions — and    to    preserve    and    buttress    the 


Buildings 

Could  the  present  buildings  be  used  on  a  round- 
the-calendar  basis? 

There  are  many  who  argue  that  the  kettles  of 
higher  education,  like  those  of  some  industries, 
should  never  be  permitted  to  cool.  The  Committee 
on  Development,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  rejects  this  solution  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  While  certain  economies  in  the  use  of 
buildings  and  apparatus  are  implied,  a  non-stop 
year  would  create  a  need  for  duplication  of  heavy 
laboratory  equipment  requiring  extensive  over- 
hauling and  repair  and  for  new  accommodation  for 
offices.  On  the  human  side,  it  would  add  to  the 
serious  problem  of  recruiting  a  staff  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  teaching  in  the  summer  months  and  of 
the  accompanying  upset  of  family  arrangements: 
on  the  side  of  administration  and  teaching,  it  would 
necessitate  a  division  of  the  staff  into  two  sections 
which,  in  turn  would  tend  to  split  a  faculty  into 
two  separate  and  distinct  faculties  whose  teaching 
it  would  be  difficult  to  co-ordinate. 

New  buildings  on  the  campus 

The  University  already  has  in  hand  a  programme 
of  new  buildings  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  its 
present  task.  Seven  or  eight  of  these  are  needed — 
a  dental  building,  conservatory  of  music,  school  of 
architecture,  a  law  school  (all  of  them  professional 
schools!),  an  arts  building,  a  nurses'  residence,  a 
zoology  building  and  a  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  building.  What  more  will  be  required? 
PC  puts  first  the  urgent  need  of  residences,  having 
in  mind  the  current  trend  of  statistics  and  the 
threat  of  the  University's  soon  becoming  a  purely 
local  institution.  "Steps  should  be  taken  at  once," 
says  the  PC  report,  "to  preserve,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  our  status  as  a  provincial  university." 
In  consequence  PC  recommends  that  the  present 
University  residences  be  enlarged  to  house  at  least 
500  students  (at  present  they  have  room  for  229), 
using  the  dining  facilities  of  Hart  House. 

In  the  past  the  residences  of  the  arts  colleges 
have    taken    in    many    students    in    Engineering, 
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Medicine  and  other  faculties,  but  it  may  not  be 
many  years  before  their  duty  to  arts  students  will 
Force  them  to  restrict  or  even  exclude.  The  close 
association,  in  residences,  of  men  from  Arts  and 
from  the  professional  faculties  has  important  ad- 
vantages,  and  it  would  be  a  retrograde  step  to  make 
such  association  impossible.  PC  recommends  that 
two  new  colleges  be  established  on  the  campus, 
each  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  residence  for  500  men. 
And  to  this  PC  adds  a  significant  annotation. 
American  universities  have  built  economically 
planned  units  on  a  self-liquidating  basis.  Might  we 
not  do  the  same?  Further  building  on  the  scale  of 
cost  of  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  residence  is  out  of 
the  question. 

On  the  subject  of  buildings  to  satisfy  depart- 
mental needs,  PC  modestly  passes  the  buck  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Board  of  Governors.  It  points  out, 
however,  that  it  takes  three  years  to  plan  and 
build  a  new  university  school,  and  that  by  1958 
Varsity's  population  will  have  increased  by  2,000. 
Thus  it  offers  certain  suggestions  by  way  of 
cushioning  the  shock: — the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  building  priorities,  the  pooling  of  instruc- 
tional accommodation,  the  expansion  of  the  Super- 
intendent's department,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
central  lecture  room  accommodation  bureau. 

New  buildings  off  the  campus 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  graduates  who  have 
visited  the  University  recently  that  on-campus 
building  has  just  about  reached  the  point  of 
saturation.  "The  only  alternative  to  an  indefinite 
enlargement  of  the  present  campus  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  new  colleges  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Considering  the 
rate  at  which  the  city  is  now  growing  it  seems 
evident  that  several  tracts  of  land  each  large 
enough  for  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  a  new 
college  should  be  acquired  as  quickly  as  possible 


and  building  begun  soon.  If  circumstances  in  the 
future  warranted  it,  such  colleges  could  easily  be 
developed  into  independent  universities."  (PC) 

Costs 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  new 
construction  which  will  be  required  on  Canadian 
campuses  in  the  next  eight  years  is  345  million 
dollars.  This  is  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
federal  government's  revenue  from  individual  in- 
come tax  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  one  year, 
and  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  estimate 
of  the  present  backlog  of  expenditures  required  on 
the  highways  of  the  province. 

The  cost  of  expansion  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  next  eight  years  is  expected  to  be 
just  over  fifty  million  dollars,  or  twenty  million  less 
than  a  pipe-line  loan  spread  over  one  session  of 
parliament  or  two-fifths  of  the  provincial  high- 
way receipts  for  1954-55. 

Where  will  these  sums  of  money  be  found?  In 
the  past,  they  have  been  provided  by  private  donors 
and  the  provincial  government.  In  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  face  of  the  demands  which  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  make  on 
funds  for  education,  the  moral  force  of  substantial 
corporate  gifts  from  the  graduates  of  this  university 
would  have  a  profound  influence  on  governmental 
action.  But  the  amount  which  will  be  needed  and 
the  short  time  available  to  acquire  it,  rule  out  the 
uncertain  climate  of  appeals  and  campaigns  as  the 
whole  answer,  even  if  there  be  added  a  greatly  in- 
creased contribution  from  industry. 

"Provincial  governments  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  capital  grants  ...  on  a  scale  undreamed  of 
in  the  past.  But  the  limitations  placed  on  them  by 
their  narrow  taxation  base  will  force  them  to  stop 
long  before  the  universities  have  enough  money. 
There  is  only  one  source  to  which  they  can  turn — 
the  Dominion  Government."  (G  &  M) 
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3.  The  Specific  Problem  at  the 
Departmental  Level 


1.  The  Record 

The  teaching  of  historj  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
goes  back — like  so  many  other  important  things  in 
the  life  of  the  institution — to  the  establishment  of 
University  College  and  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson.  In  1853,  plain  Daniel  Wilson — it 
was  thirty-five  years  before  he  was  to  be  made  a 
knight  bachelor  on  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  re- 
commendation— was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
history  and  English  literature.  The  other  new  pro- 
fessors— J.  B.  Cherriman,  for  example,  who  taught 
mathematics  and  "natural  history"  and  James 
Forneri,  who  professed  modern  languages — had 
certainly  been  assigned  vast  and  comprehensive 
departments  of  learning;  but  the  scope  of  Daniel 
Wilson's  teaching  obligations  was  perhaps  even 
greater.  He  was  expected  to  profess,  not  only 
history  and  English  literature,  but  also  ethnology, 
archaeology,  and  anthropology,  and  his  own  in- 
terests and  talents  were  just  as  wide  and  varied  as 
his  academic  duties.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  extremely 
accomplished  man,  and  his  very  versatility,  as  a 
scholar,  author,  and  artist,  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  associate  him  with  any  particular  branch 
of  learning,  in  the  modern,  specialized  sense.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  Canada,  he  had  published  The 
Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time  and 
Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland: 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  regarded  himself 
primarily  as  an  historian.  But  it  was  history  in  the 
older  and  more  general  sense  of  the  study  of  the 
remote  past.  By  professional,  modern  standards, 
Wilson  would  probably  be  looked  upon  as  an 
archaeologist — as  an  antiquary  rather  than  as  an 
historian. 

There  is  another,  and  probably  a  more  important 
reason,  for  our  failure  to  associate  Sir  Daniel,  in 
any  exclusive  or  particular  way,  with  the  beginnings 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  did  not 
simply  found  a  Department;  in  a  very  real  sense,  he 
preserved  University  College  and  established  the 
modern  University  of  Toronto.  Very  soon  after  his 
appointment  to  the  staff,  the  then  president,  Dr. 
John  McCaul,  a  scholar  who  had  little  relish  for 
university  management  or  politics,  found  it  in- 
creasingly convenient  to  transfer  more  and  more 
of  the  irksome  details  of  administration  into  the 
capable  hands  of  this  very  forceful  and  efficient 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

junior.  In  fairly  short  order,  Wilson  became  the 
principal  university  statesman  of  his  generation.  He 
administered  the  internal  affairs  of  University  Col- 
lege. He  was  its  chief  advocate  in  public.  He  had 
very  definite  views  about  the  nature  and  organiza- 
tion of  higher  education;  and  he  urged  them  with 
courage,  adroitness,  and  perseverance.  It  was  he. 
above  everybody  else,  who  planned  the  triumphs 
of  University  College  and  coped  with  its  diffi- 
culties and  trials.  In  1880,  when  McCaul  finalh 
retired,  the  provincial  government,  after  a  brief  and 
inexplicable  moment  of  hesitation,  appointed  him 
President  of  the  College;  and  when  the  federation 
act  of  1 887  went  into  operation,  he  was  made 
President  of  the  new  and  complex  University. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  the  federation  act  that  history 
first  emerged  as  a  separate  and  distinct  subject  in 
the  University's  programme  of  studies.  For  thirty- 
five  years,  Wilson  had  instructed  in  both  history 
and  English  literature;  but  the  new  Sir  Daniel — he 
was  knighted  in  1888,  the  year  after  the  federation 
r.ct  became  law — was  to  be  Professor  of  History 
alone.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
and  on  the  basis  of  simple  convenience  rather  than 
of  educational  principle,  the  university's  curri- 
culum was  divided  between  "college  subjects"  and 
"university  subjects";  and  while  English  literature 
remained,  as  before,  with  the  colleges,  history  was 
transferred  to  the  University.  It  may  have  been  Sir 
Daniel  himself  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
fundamental  decision  to  make  history — apart  from 
classical  history — a  "university  subject".  He  had 
bitterly  opposed  the  transference  of  so  large  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  to  the  new  University  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  reduce  University  College  to 
the  stature  of  a  "dwarfed  abortion";  but  once  the 
detested  division  of  subjects  had  finally  been  de- 
cided upon,  he  may  very  well  have  wished  to  en- 
large, rather  than  to  reduce,  the  University's  role. 
History,  according  to  the  new  dispensation,  was  to 
be  a  "university  subject";  but  the  fact  that  he 
professed  it  would  not  take  him,  either  officially 
or  even  physically,  away  from  the  College.  He  was 
to  continue  as  President  of  the  College.  His  office, 
like  that  of  every  other  important  administrative 
officer  of  the  new  University,  would  remain  inside 
the  College.   His  teaching  would  be   carried  on, 
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exactly  as  it  always  had  been,  within  the  College 
lecture  rooms.  The  distinction,  in  short,  between 
the  University  and  University  College,  between  the 
old  order  and  the  new,  was  not  immediately  ap- 
parent. The  scope  of  the  other  colleges  was  to  be 
drastically  curtailed;  but  University  College,  in 
fact  if  not  in  law,  was  to  continue  in  much  the  same 
way  that  it  had  always  done. 

In  1889  the  new  regime  went  into  operation,  with 
Sir  Daniel  as  Professor  of  History  and  W.  J. 
Alexander  as  the  new  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture. Sir  Daniel  had  now  given  over  thirty-five  years 
of  devoted  and  valiant  service  to  the  College  and 
the  University.  His  retirement  could  not  be  very 
far  away,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  already 
fixed  his  eye  upon  his  successor.  It  was  George 
MacKinnon  Wrong,  a  young  man  who  had  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1883,  who 
had  been  ordained  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  who,  for  the  last  few  years,  had  been 
teaching  church  history  in  Wycliffe  College.  Sir 
Daniel  became  well  acquainted  with  the  young 
Wycliffe  lecturer  and  developed  a  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  his  abilities.  If  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
enjoy  retirement,  he  might  very  well  have  recom- 
mended George  Wrong  as  his  successor.  But  he 
died  in  1892,  while  still  in  office;  and  the  post  he 
had  occupied  so  long  was  immediately  reduced — in 
defiance  of  what  everybody  knew  his  wishes  would 
have  been — from  a  professorship  to  a  lectureship. 
George  Wrong  applied  for  the  position,  though  it 
meant  for  him  a  diminution  of  salary.  He  was  given 
the  appointment;  and  in  1894,  when  the  authorities 
changed  their  plans  once  more  and  decided  to  make 
the  post  a  professorial  chair  again,  he  was  appointed 
the  second  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Toronto. 


In  time — and  not  a  very  long  time,  either — the 
new  professor  won  a  well-earned  reputation.  But  he 
began  his  career  in  a  blaze  of  undeserved  notoriety. 
His  appointment  to  the  professorship  was  one  of 
the  causes,  as  well  as  the  occasion,  of  the  notorious 
students'  strike  of  1895;  and  for  a  while  the  young 
professor  made  more  history  that  he  taught.  He 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Edward 
Blake,  who,  until  1887,  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
federal  Liberal  party,  and  who  was  still  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  though  he  had  left 
Canada  for  England  two  years  before  to  begin  a 
new  career  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  In 
those  days,  all  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
provincial  university  were  made  by  the  provincial 
government.  The  provincial  government  was 
Liberal;  Edward  Blake,  the  Chancellor,  was  the 
ex-Liberal  leader;  and  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that 
the  elevation  of  his  son-in-law  to  the  vacant  chair 
in  history  was  a  scandalous  piece  of  nepotism.  The 
Varsity  hinted  as  much;  William  Dale,  Associate 
Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  repeated 
the  charge  in  a  more  definite  fashion  in  a  letter  to 
the  Toronto  Globe.  For  this  he  was  promptly  dis- 
missed by  the  provincial  government;  and  it  was  his 
dismissal  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
students'  strike.  The  strike  petered  out  after  only  a 
few  days;  but  it  had  been  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  such  serious  charges  against  the  whole 
conduct  of  affairs  at  the  University  that  the  govern- 
ment felt  obliged  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission 
of  inquiry. 

The  Royal  Commission  completely  vindicated 
Professor  Wrong's  appointment.  The  Report  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  reason,  "or  even  suspicion", 
for  the  charge  that  Edward  Blake  had  improperly 
used  his  influence  to  secure  his  son-in-law's  pre- 
ferment. This,  for  the  embarrassed  and  unhappy 
George  Wrong,  was  much;  but  he  still  sought  a 
more  ample  vindication.  He  determined  that  he 
would  justify  his  appointment,  in  the  only  way  it 
could  be  justified  to  his  complete  satisfaction,  by 
the  testimony  of  his  own  merit,  by  a  demonstration 
of  his  ability  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  exceptional  energy  and  determina- 
tion, who  walked  with  a  rapid,  eager  stride  and  who 
had  already  formed  the  habit  of  beginning  his  day's 
work  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning.  He  would 
have  eiven  his  best,  in  any  circumstances;  but  he 
now  had  an  additional  and  compelling  spur  for  his 
exertions.  He  flung  himself  eagerly  into  the  business 
of  teaching  and  university  administration.  In  co- 
operation with  his  friend,  W.  J.  Alexander,  he 
reorganized  the  old  honour  course  in  English  and 
History,  which  had  been  first  established  under  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson.  He  founded  the  honour  course  in 
Modern  History.  He  introduced  the  teaching  of 
Canadian  history  into  the  University's  curriculum. 
He  began  the  tutorial  method  of  instruction — a 
system  onerous  for  the  teachers  but  pedagogically 
without  a  rival — which  has  been  continued  to  this 
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da)    without  a   break,   and   by   which   students   in 

Historj  at  the  University  of  Toronto  enjoj  b  direct 

penonal  relationship  with  their  tutors  and  profes- 
sors winch  is  still  unique  in  Canadian  education. 
When  Professor  Wrong  retired  in   1°27,  he  had 

ainph  demonstrated  the  rich  endowment  ol  his 
ability.  He  had  i.\onc  more  than  anybody  would 
ever  be  able  to  do  again  tor  the  teaching  of  histoi\ 
at  loronto.  He  had  done  tar  more  than  any  member 
Of  his  generation  for  the  study  of  history — Cana- 
dian history  in  particular — in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Champlain  Society,  an  organization  similar  to 
the  older  publishing  societies  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  which  began  the  publication  of 
manuscript  or  out-of-print  materials  in  Canadian 
history.  In  1897,  he  founded  the  Review  oj 
Historical  Publications  Relating  to  Canada,  which, 
over  twenty  years  later,  became  the  Canadian 
Historical  Review,  and  is  thus,  by  a  wide  margin, 
the  oldest  learned  journal  in  Canada.  He  wrote 
school  text  books,  edited,  or  contributed  to,  various 
co-operative  historical  enterprises  and  kept  on 
producing,  at  regular  intervals  throughout  his  career 
and  after  his  retirement,  a  long  series  of  thoughtful 
and  gracefully  written  historical  works.  Without 
any  question,  he  was  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  influential  historian  of  his  generation  in 
Canada.  He  lifted  the  study  of  history  to  a  level  of 
dignity  and  usefulness  which  it  had  never  attained 
before. 

Professor  Chester  Martin,  who  succeeded  Wrong, 
as  the  third  occupant  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  chair, 
faced  a  task  very  different  from  that  which  had 
confronted  his  predecessor.  The  two  founders  had 
done  their  work.  The  honour  courses  had  been  or- 
ganized, the  basic  undergraduate  curriculum  in 
history  laid  down,  the  tutorial  system,  with  its 
essays  and  discussions,  firmly  established,  and  a 
staff  of  younger  historians,  able  as  individuals  and 
effective  in  co-operation,  had  been  acquired.  Sir 
Daniel,  of  course,  had  taught  alone.  George  Wrong, 
for  the  first  years  of  his  professorship,  had  been 
equally  solitary;  but  by  degrees  he  began  to  gather  a 
group  of  juniors  about  him,  and  when  he  retired  in 
1927,  the  Department  of  History  numbered  eight. 
Among  the  people  whom  he  appointed,  and  who  re- 
mained with  the  Department  for  shorter  or  longer 


periods  were  His  Excellency,  the  Right  Honourable 
Vincenl  Masses,  the  Governor-General  <>i  (  inada; 

Keith   Foiling,   who   became   Chichclc   Prolessor  of 

Historj  at  Oxford  Univcrsit),  George  M.  Smith, 
later  Dean  ol  Arts  ami  Head  oi  the  Department  of 

Histor)  at  the  I  m\cisit\  ol  Alberta;  Ralph  Ilcnlcs, 
who  succeeded  Chester  Martin  as  Chairman  ol  the 
Department  at  loronto,  Hume  Wrong,  who  later 
became  Canadian  Ambassador  at  Washington;  J.  B. 
Hrebner,  now  Professor  ol  History  at  Columbia 
University;  Lester  B.  Pearson,  the  present  Canadian 
Minister  of  External  Affairs;  G.  P.  de  T.  Glaze- 
brook,  now  Minister  in  the  Canadian  limbassy  at 
Washington;  and  F.  H.  Underhill,  who  has  only 
recently  accepted  the  post  of  Curator  of  Laurier 
House  at  Ottawa. 

With  talents  as  varied  and  brilliant  as  these,  the 
Department  had  achieved  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  University.  It  was  Professor  Martin's  task  to 
maintain  and  improve  this  position,  in  the  light  of 
the  very  different  circumstances  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  was,  like  Pro- 
fessor Wrong,  interested  mainly  in  Canadian  themes 
and  he  had  all  Wrong's  sense  of  fine  literary  crafts- 
manship in  the  writing  of  history;  but  he  also  repre- 
sented, more  fully  than  his  predecessor  had  been 
able  to  do,  the  modern  conception  of  historical 
scholarship,  with  i'i  emphasis  upon  original  re- 
search and  manuscript  materials.  Under  him,  the 
teaching  programme  of  the  Department  was  en- 
larged and  strengthened,  particularly  in  the  sphere 
of  mediaeval  and  renaissance  history;  but  his 
greatest  contribution  was  perhaps  made  in  the 
organization  and  immense  extension  of  research 
and  graduate  work  in  history.  His  own  books — 
Empire  and  Commonwealth  and  Foundations  of 
Canadian  Nationhood — maintained  a  high  level  of 
careful  scholarship  and  fine  writing.  He  inspired  his 
colleagues  and  attracted  senior  students  from  all 
over  the  country.  His  work,  in  short,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Graduate  Department  of 
History;  and,  along  with  Professors  Innis,  Wood- 
house,  and  others,  he  helped  to  make  Toronto  the 
national  centre  for  graduate  studies  in  the  human- 
ities and  social  sciences. 

When  Professor  Martin  retired  in  1952,  the 
teaching  of  history  at  Toronto  had  completed  its 
first  hundred  years.  The  new  Chairman  of  the  De- 
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paitment  was  Professor  Ralph  Flenley,  a  scholar 
who  had  specialized  in  European,  and  particularly 
in  German,  history,  and  who  had  given  over  thirty 
s  of  devoted  service  to  the  University.  Under 
him  and  his  successor,  Professor  D.  G.  Creighton, 
the  Department  has  continued  to  grow  and,  it  is 
hoped,  to  prosper.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  the  solitary 
Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature,  is  now 
represented  by  a  department  of  twenty  full-time 
members,  each  with  his  own  teaching  specialty  and 
research  interest,  and  all  combining  effectively  in  an 
integrated  and  comprehensive  programme  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  studies.  To  the  older  areas 
of  historical  interest — western  Europe,  Great 
Britain,  and  North  America — there  have  now  been 
added  the  newly  important  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  whole  world  is  history's 
parish,  and  the  whole  of  recorded  time  is  its 
inheritance. 


Hume  Wrong 

II.  The  Future 
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With  such  a  splendid  past,  the  Department  of 
History  obviously  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  facing 
the  future  with  confidence.  But  just  as  obviously  the 
future  will  bring  trials  and  difficulties  far  more 
serious  than  any  that  have  confronted  it  so  far.  A 
plateau  is  a  tract  of  high  level  ground;  but  the 
statistical  survey  which  the  Plateau  Committee 
undertook  revealed  no  high  level  ground  but  rather 
a  steep  ascent  which  climbed  upward  beyond 
the  sight  of  all.  A  real  "plateau",  a  definite  level- 
ling off  of  numbers  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
can  be  achieved  only  by  the  opening  of  new  in- 
stitutions. It  will,  of  course,  be  years  before  such 
new  colleges  can  give  any  substantial  help  in  coping 
with  the  torrent  of  new  students.  Even  if  an  im- 
mediate start  could  be  made  in  their  construction, 
the  University  of  Toronto  will  certainly  be  faced  by 
a  doubling  of  its  numbers  within  the  next  decade. 

How  will  this  vast  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
student  body  affect  a  large  Department  such  as 
History?  The  Department  has  its  own  honour 
course,  the  course  in  Modern  History;  it  has  a 
large  share  in  the  honour  course  of  Modern  History 
and  Modern  Languages;  it  serves  a  variety  of  other 
honour  courses — English  Language  and  Literature, 
Political  Science  and  Economics,  Philosophy, 
English  or  History,  Sociology  and  Geography;  and, 


of  course  it  has  a  large  following  among  the  students 
of  the  General  Course.  Fvery  member  of  this  great 
student  constituency  receives  the  same  kind  of 
tutorial  instruction.  Every  class,  whether  large  or 
small,  honour  or  general,  is  divided  into  small 
tutorial  groups  which  meet  regularly  once  a  week. 
It  is  here  in  the  tutorial  groups  that  tutor  and 
student  meet  in  cl  se  and  critical  discussion.  It  is 
he_e  that  the  course  "comes  to  life".  Every  member 
of  the  History  staff  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  this  kind  of  instruction;  and  the  tutorial  group 
remains  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  History's  suc- 
cess as  a  teaching  department. 

Its  first  task,  then  is  to  maintain  the  tutorial 
system  for  the  benefit  of  the  incoming  influx  of 
students.  The  lecture,  being  a  more  formal  type 
of  instruction  than  the  group,  can  more  readily 
accommodate  larger  numbers,  though  even  here 
there  are  limits  which  the  Department  does  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  transgress.  At  present  there 
are  several  large  lecture  classes  in  history  which 
include  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
students;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff,  an 
audience  which  can  profitably  hear  an  academic 
discourse  should  not  be  permitted  to  extend  beyond 
this  range.  If,  therefore,  we  can  expect  the  under- 
graduate population  in  all  years  approximately  to 
double,  it  will  obviously  become  necessary  to 
divide  a  number  of  these  large  lecture  class,  honour 
and  general,  into  at  least  two  sections.  This  will 
take  time  and  make  work.  It  will  require  more 
staff.  But  it  will  not  impose  nearly  so  heavy  a 
burden  as  the  provision  of  tutorial  groups  for  the 
huge  classes  of  the  future.  A  tutorial  group  must  be 
kept  small.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  cease  to  provide  the 
personal  supervision  which  is  its  great  merit.  The 
Department  of  History  faces  a  one-hundred  per 
cent  increase  in  the  burden  of  its  undergraduate 
tutorial  instruction;  and  therein  lies  the  first  justifi- 
cation of  its  claim  for  an  early  and  steady  building 
up  of  its  staff. 

The  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  graduate  work 
in  History  at  the  University  of  Toronto  will  also 
strengthen  the  Department's  need  for  a  provident 
enlargement  of  its  staff.  It  is  perfectly  true,  of  course, 
that  some  graduate  seminars — though  by  no  means 
all — could  readily  accommodate  a  few  more 
students;  but  it  is  also  true,  and  more  important, 
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CENTENARIES 

AND  CORNER-STONES 


H.  N.  MILNES 


October  4th,  1956  marks  one  hundred  years  since 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  University  Col- 
lege, the  first  independent  home  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  eenten.u\  celebration,  which  for 
practical  reasons  must  be  held  a  couple  of  weeks 
later  on  October  19th,  will  feature  guided  tours 
of  the  College,  a  bullet  supper,  and  an  address  by 
Professor  Bartlett  Brebner  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. It  is  entirely  fitting  that  this  "Bricks-and- 
Mortar"  birth  of  the  University  should  be  cele- 
brated, for  goodness  knows  we  have  missed 
enough  chances  to  celebrate  centenaries  of  the 
various  stages  in  the  institution's  materialization. 
Let's  look  at  *he  record. 

The  start  was  good.  The  University  stopped 
being  merely  an  idea  and  came  into  existence  on 
paper  on  the  Ides  of  March,  1827  with  the  sign- 
ing and  passing  of  the  Royal  Charter  of  King's 
College.  The  centenary  celebration  of  this  act  was 
described  by  Dr.  Dunlop  in  the  U.  of  T.  Monthly 
as  "the  greatest  and  most  spectacular  event  in  the 
long  history  of  the  University  of  Toronto".  There 
was  a  Carnival  Parade  through  the  city,  the  caril- 
lon and  clock  of  the  Soldiers'  Tower  were  dedi- 
cated, a  special  convocation  was  held,  and  there 
were  dances  and  dinners,  one  of  the  latter  featur- 
ing sixteen  speeches.  But  no  celebrations  marked 
the  centenaries  of  the  actual  materialization  of 
King's  College  some  years  later,  neither  the  be- 
ginning of  the  building  on  the  other  side  of  Queen's 
Park  on  April  23rd,  1842,  nor  its  official  opening 
on  June  8th,  1 843,  as  a  Church  of  England  teach- 
ing institution  boasting  five  professors  and  more 
than  five  times  as  many  students. 

The  next  occasion  was  likewise  passed  by.  The 
University  of  Toronto  properly  so-called  reached 
the  century  mark  on  Jan.  1st,  1950,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  effective  date  of  the  Baldwin  Act.  After 
seven  chrysalis  years  King's  College  had  ceased  to 
exist  and  the  U.  of  T.  had  emerged  as  the  secular- 
ized butterfly.  1950,  of  course,  saw  the  University 
engaged  in  such  a  flurry  of  building  and  growth 
that  it  could  hardly  look  over  its  shoulder  at  its 
past. 

Then  there  are  some  chances  we  did  not  miss. 
We  all  remember  the  centenaries  of  the  provincial 
arts  college,  University  College,  in  1953,  and  those 
of  the  federated  arts  colleges,  Victoria  in  1941, 
Trinity  and  St.  Michael's  in  1952. 

This  brings  us  to  this  year's  celebration  of  the 
corner-stone  laying.  But  here  we  hit  a  snag,  or 
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so  it  seems.  At  the  time  of  the  1953  celebration  at 
University  College  it  leaked  out  that  no  one  could 
put  his  finger  on  the  corner-stone.  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  it  had  been  made  off  with,  still  less 
that  it  had  been  mislaid.  If  it  wasn't  around  some- 
where, it  was  argued,  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
building  would  sag.  They  just  did  not  know  where 
it  was.  The  last  public  notice  of  the  affair  in  the 
columns  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  for  October  7th, 
1953,  mentioned  "hushed,  excited  voices  in  the 
building  superintendent's  office  that  afternoon  as 
hunched  figures  poured  over  blueprints."  This  was 
an  exaggeration — the  voices  were  anything  but 
hushed.  But  there  the  Case  of  the  Missing  Corner- 
stone rested. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  the  facts  known. 
First  of  all,  what  was  a  corner-stone  like  in  Toronto 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century?  It  was  often 
a  stone  unmarked  in  any  way  from  its  fellows  ex- 
cept by  its  position.  For  formal  ceremonies  there 
was  an  inscription,  not  incised  in  the  stone,  but 
inscribed  in  a  copper  plate  and  laid  on  top  of  the 
stone,  right  inside  the  wall.  The  inscription  would 
record  the  names  of  the  officials  and  honoured 
guests  of  the  occasion,  suitably  latinized,  and  pos- 
sibly a  Latin  motto.  Such  an  inscription-plate,  the 
one  from  King's  College,  has  survived,  and  can  be 
seen  in  the  University  College  Archives.  But  when 
the  corner-stone  of  University  College  was  laid 
during  the  heated  controversy  following  secular- 
ization, there  was  no  ceremony,  and  therefore  no 
inscription.  Two  years  later  to  the  day,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1858,  Daniel  Wilson  reported  how 
it  happened:  "Secretly,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
deed  of  shame,  we  laid  that  stone:  full  of  hope; 
yet  not  without  apprehension.  Perhaps  it  was  well 
and  wisely  that  it  was  so  done."  And  in  an  essay 
he  wrote  for  the  Varsity,  but  which  was  not  pub- 
lished until  George  Wrong  quoted  from  it  in  the 
1912  volume  of  The  Arbor,  Wilson  actually  local- 
ized the  spot:  "Here  then,  in  the  bush,  and  far  awaj 
as  it  then  seemed  from  the  young  city,  that  had 
laid  its  own  foundation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don, 
and  was  then  slowly  extending  westward  and  north- 
ward, the  members  of  the  building  committee  met 
one  morning  in  October,  1856,  and  laid  the  first 
stone  under  the  south-east  corner  of  the  new  build- 
ing." Note  that  he  only  calls  it  the  "first  stone", 
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RADIO 
ASTRONOMY 


The  New  Science 


The  project  is  being  carried  out  jointly 
by  the  Departments  of  Astronomy  and 
Electrical  Engineering 

Since  time  began,  the  sky  has  been  filled  with  radio 
waves  but  no  one  was  aware  of  them  until  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Now  we  tune  in  to  our  sun  or  to  our 
neighbour  planet  Jupiter;  and  from  far  outside  our 
own  Milky  Way,  some  600  million  million  million 
miles  away,  comes  the  radio  noise  of  two  galaxies 
colliding. 

Are  intelligent  beings  doing  the  broadcasting? 
Although  the  size  and  nature  of  the  known  uni- 
verse suggest  the  possibility  of  life  in  other  worlds, 
we  still  have  no  evidence  of  its  existence.  The  radio 
waves  are  emitted  as  spontaneously  as  sunshine. 
In  fact,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  stars  and  the 
radio  waves  all  have  a  similar  atomic  origin. 

Electrons  whirling  endlessly  and  excitedly  about 
their  nuclei  are  jostled  and  derailed  when  atoms 
of  high  temperature  gases  collide.  This  hurly-burly 
releases  the  energy  pulses  which  come  to  us  in 
different  wave-lengths.  All  of  the  wave  patterns 
travel  with  the  same  speed,  the  speed  of  light.  A 
small  range  of  short  wave-lengths,  corresponding 
to  the  rainbow  colours,  are  visible  as  light  to  the 
human  eye  or  telescope.  A  far  greater  range  of 
wave-lengths  are  the  waves  which  are  detected  by 
radio  receivers  and  antennas. 

A  rush  to  your  own  radio  dial  will  not  reward 
you  with  these  extra-terrestrial  broadcasts.  The 
wave-lengths  are  the  ones  used  in  radar,  television 
and  microwave  communication  equipment  and  in 
these  fields  the  cosmic  noise,  like  static,  destroys 
or  interferes  with  signals  transmitted  from  earthly 
sources. 

It  was  this  nuisance  quality  which  brought  recog- 
nition to  these  stray  radio  waves.  About  1930,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  set  out  to  explore  this 
extremely  short  radio-wave  band  and  assigned  one 
of  their  new  employees  the  task  of  studying  and 
measuring  static  which  might  limit  communication. 
While  the  young  man,  Karl  Jansky,  could  attribute 
most  static  he  heard  to  nearby  electrical  equipment 
or  thunderstorms,  there  remained  one  weak  but 
tantalizingly  persistent  type  of  noise,  the  source  of 


which  he  could  not  trace.  Fortunately  Jansky  was 
an  imaginative  and  curious  as  well  as  practical 
engineer.  After  22  months  of  Sherlock  Holmesian 
sleuthing,  he  knew  that  this  source,  which  moved 
according  to  a  predictable  time  table,  lay  outside 
the  earth  and  beyond  the  sun. 

Jansky  had  become  a  Galileo. 

In  a  science  where  the  first  difficulty  is  the  re- 
moteness of  the  thing  studied,  a  new  method  of 
observation  is  of  exceptional  importance.  In  the 
300  years  since  Galileo  first  turned  his  telescope 
to  the  skies,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  obser- 
vational techniques,  in  the  size,  variety,  and  pre- 
cision of  telescopes,  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope 
and  modern  photographic  and  photoelectric  meth- 
ods. But  all  of  these  have  had  to  do  with  seeing  an 
object,  with  the  utilizing  of  the  small  wave-length 
range  that  is  light.  Now  we  find  that  there  is  much 
in  our  universe  which  makes  itself  known  in  ways 
other  than  by  shining. 

Some  objects  are  too  cool  to  emit  much  light 
but  they  send  out  easily  detectable  radio  signals. 
Some  are  so  far  off  that  their  light  can  be  recorded 
only  with  the  largest  telescopes,  yet  the  radio  radia- 
tion received  from  them  is  comparable  in  intensity 
with  that  from  the  sun.  Some  remote  parts  of  our 
Milky  Way  galaxy  have  been  obscured  from  our 
view  by  the  dust  in  interstellar  space,  but  their 
radio  emission  penetrates  the  dust  clouds  and 
comes  through  to  us.  The  information  carried  by 
these  signals  is  often  of  a  different  sort  from  that 
carried  by  visual  light  and  reveals  characteristics 
of  the  stellar  universe  which  were  never  known 
before.  Radio  waves  can  be  generated  not  only  by 
atomic  agitation  but  directly  by  electric  currents. 
In  this  way,  they  give  evidence  of  mass  motions  of 
electrons  in  a  gas. 

Only  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  has  radio 
astronomy  been  recognized  as  equally  important  as 
its  visual  counterpart.  Already  it  has  produced 
specialists;  some  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  hydrogen  clouds  in  the  Milky  Way, 
ethers  who  listen  to  the  sun  or  to  Jupiter  or  to 
Venus  or  to  the  radio  stars  such  as  Cassiopeia  A 
and  the  Crab  Nebula.  Each  specialist  is  becoming 
proficient  in  translating  the  radio  waves  into   a 
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message  of  origin,  distance,   movement   and   posi- 
tion. 

The  sun's  message  over  wave-lengths  a  foot  or 
so  from  crest  to  crest  is  a  steady  hiss  which  varies 
slightly  over  the  years  as  the  sunspot  cycle  ebbs 
and  flows.  But  at  wave-lengths  which  are  tens  of 
feet  or  more  long,  the  violent  side  of  the  sun's 
character  is  revealed.  Here  the  radio  signals  come 
from  the  sun's  corona,  the  tenuous  outer  atmos- 
phere where  the  temperature  rises  to  millions  of 
degrees.  In  the  corona,  electrons  are  torn  awaj 
from  their  nuclei  to  lead  independent  lives  in  elec- 
trified swarms  subject  to  the  whims  of  magnetic 
fields  and  the  upsurging  prominences  ejected  from 
solar  flares  down  on  the  surface.  When  such  a  flare 
occurs,  jets  of  matter  may  be  shot  outwards  at 
speeds  approaching  the  velocity  of  light.  Chan- 
nelled along  magnetic  lines  of  force,  they  pass  out- 
ward through  the  corona  and  cause  brief  radio 
flashes  which  presage  the  larger  radio  storm  which 
will  come  when  the  shock  wave  associated  with  the 
explosion  begins  to  expand  through  the  corona. 
This  shock  wave  travels  at  speeds  of  100  to  1,000 
miles  a  second,  greater  than  the  speed  of  sound  in 
the  corona.  As  the  shock  wave  moves,  it  generates 
an  outburst  of  radio  emission  which  intensifies  the 


Currently  the  world's  largest  radio-telescope, 
this  82-foot  dish  at  Dwingeloo,  Holland, 
was  completed  this  year.  It  will  be  used 
mainly  for  a  hxdroqen  survey  in  the  Milky 
Wax 


The  Crab  Nebula,  the  remnant  of  an 
exploded  star 

sun's  noise  a  thousand  times.  This  solar  atmos- 
pheric storm  may  lead,  on  the  earth,  to  great  in- 
creases in  cosmic  rays,  when  the  high  speed  par- 
ticles strike  the  earth  an  hour  after  the  flare. 
Aurora  and  magnetic  disturbances  follow  as  the 
slower  particles  thrown  off  by  the  shock  wave 
arrive  at  the  earth  a  day  later.  This  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  behaviour  of  the  sun  was  only  mildly  sus- 
pected from  visual  observations. 

The  planet  Jupiter,  first  identified  a  year  ago 
as  a  radio  source,  broadcasts  what  sounds  like  the 
cracks  and  rumbles  of  a  mighty  thunderstorm  mil- 
lions of  times  more  intense  than  those  on  earth 
and  not  yet  explainable.  Venus  with  clouds  veiling 
her  surface  is  beginning  to  reveal  herself.  This 
year,  her  temperature  was  newly  determined  from 
the  first  radio  noise  received  from  her.  The  high 
value  of  170"F  was  obtained,  important  data  on 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  planet. 

From  the  direction  of  the  ancient  constellation 
Cassiopeia  comes  the  strongest  of  all  the  steady 
radio  signals.  After  years  of  painstaking  effort,  the 
radio  astronomers  were  able  to  pinpoint  the  exact 
direction  from  which  these  signals  were  coming. 
Only  then  could  the  200-inch  telescope  be  directed 
to  examine  the  source  optically.  The  nebulous 
cloud  they  found  was  of  a  type  never  before  en- 
countered. One  of  its  chief  characteristics  is  the 
high  internal  velocities  recorded,  which  reach  up 
to  a  thousand  miles  per  second. 

Continued  on  page  187 
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I  counted  twenty-two  Globemasters  on  the  strip — 
those  huge  carriers  that  open  like  a  whale's  mouth. 
Nearby  stood  thirty  planes  with  the  shark  insignia 
of  the  Flying  Tigers.  Scores  of  others — from  Nicar- 
agua, Texas,  South  Africa — lined  the  field,  some 
with  motors  running,  waiting  to  take  off,  others 
circling  overhead,  waiting  to  land. 

Fort  Churchill,  in  April,  1955,  was  a  supply 
center  for  DEW  Line,  a  modern  city  with  white, 
two-story  buildings,  bank,  theatre,  skating  rink, 
grocery,  laboratories,  garages — acres  of  buildings, 
all  neatly  laid  out,  magnificently  furnished,  and 
connected  by  heated  corridors. 

Life  was  lived  within  these  walls.  At  the  PX, 
when  I  tried  to  buy  lip  salve  and  sun  glasses,  both 
mandatory  in  the  Arctic,  I  was  told  they  were  not 
to  be  had,  and  the  only  thing  I  saw  that  related  to 
the  North  was  a  shelf  of  Eskimo  souvenirs  marked 
"For  Our  Visitors". 

In  the  mess  halls  were  pilots  from  around  the 
world,  the  handsome  fly-boys  of  the  last  war,  now 
in  their  late  thirties,  getting  stout  and  slightly  gray, 
each,  it  seemed,  with  a  wife,  three  children  and  a 
Cadillac  in  California,  too  nervous  for  civilian  life, 
too  independent  for  the  military,  sleeping  here- 
there,  often  doing  their  own  maintenance,  making 
big  money  by  taking  big  chances,  and  underneath,  I 
suppose,  scared,  wondering  when  their  time  would 
be  up.  These  were  the  men  who  helped  level  Berlin 
and  Tokyo,  flew  refugees  illegally  into  Israel  and 
drugs  into  Latin  America,  crowded  their  planes 
with  evacuees  from  Indo-China  as  bombs  fell  on 
the  air-strips,  did  the  Berlin  Air  Lift,  Korea,  For- 
mosa. Now  they  were  in  the  Canadian  Arctic.  The 
last  of  the  mercenaries.  The  hardest,  most  efficient 
flying  corps  in  the  world. 

I  was  unable  to  charter  a  plane,  so  I  went  out  on 
the  air  strip,  inquired  around,  and  within  twenty 


TO  AN   ENCHANTED 
ISLE 
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minutes  was  in  the  air,  heading  for  the  west  coast  of 
the  Melville  Peninsula,  850  miles  north.  Weeks 
earlier,  sixteen  bulldozers  had  been  parachute- 
dropped  on  Hall  Lake  (half  went  right  through  the 
ice),  and  three  had  been  driven  to  the  coast  to 
clear  an  ice  strip.  This  was  our  destination;  the 
cargo,  apple  juice. 

When  we  landed  we  found  a  small  tent  camp 
already  under  construction.  The  engineer  invited 
me  into  his  tent,  and  for  hours  we  talked  politics — 
the  politics  of  loaferdom  that  sees  things  from  the 
underside  where  the  lath  and  plaster  are  not 
smoothed  off.  In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
the  excited  announcement  that  there  were  Eskimos 
outside,  hiding  behind  a  ridge,  watching  the  camp. 

I  walked  over  and  found  two  fur-clad  boys  of 
about  six  and  nine,  with  a  long  sled  and  fifteen 
dogs.  They  told  me  their  father  was  seal-hunting 
at  the  floe  edge.  I  asked  them  to  get  him. 

Sixteen  hours  later  the  whole  camp  arrived:  five 
sleds,  each  drawn  by  a  big  team  and  piled  high 
with  gear — indeed,  with  everything  they  possessed 
— atop  which  huddled  the  women  and  children, 
facing  away  from  the  wind,  their  hoods  covering 
even  their  faces.  The  hunters,  short,  stocky,  shyly 
grinning,  gripping  their  thirty-five  foot  whips,  shook 
hands  with  me. 

Just  then  the  dogs  bolted  for  the  garbage  dump, 
but  the  hunters  drove  them  back  with  the  handles 
of  their  whips,  and  then  all  the  Eskimos  got  down 
into  the  garbage  and  ate.  They  were  famished. 

I  lashed  my  gear  to  a  sled:  knife,  ammunition, 
stove,  sleeping  bag,  extra  socks,  notebook  and  peni- 
cillin. I  never  take  food.  This  is  against  regulations, 
but  the  nature  of  my  work  requires  that  there  be 
as  few  barriers  as  possible  between  myself  and  the 
Eskimos.  So  I  travel  light,  without  even  a  camera. 
At  the  end  of  each  trip  I  make  deposits  in  the 
trading  accounts  of  the  Eskimos  who  have  helped 
me  or  who  need  help,  but  I  never  tell  them  in  ad- 
vance I'm  going  to  do  so,  and  I  never  try  to  buy 
their  friendship.  Sometimes  the  women  grumble, 
but  in  the  end  they  always  take  me  in,  feed  and 
clothe  me,  and  make  me  welcome. 

When  the  last  scrap  of  rotten  meat  had  been 
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gulped,  we  left  for  the  Hoc  edge  and  hunted  on  the 
new  ice.  Once  we  Stopped,  put  Up  B  dark,  sealskin 
tent  and  crawled  inside  fox  warmth  and  deep;  direct 

sunlight  was  shut  ofl  by  the  tent,  but  it  penetrated 

the  sea  and  came  up  through  the  ice  floor,  B  brilliant 

turquoise. 

We  saw  seals  every  hour,  but  failed  to  kill  any, 
and  so,  with  the  dogs  exhausted  and  our  hun.vr 
growing,  we  decided  to  split  up.  I  set  out  overland 
with  a  hunter  my  age  and  his  young  son. 

Ideally  the  trip  could  be  done  in  a  day,  but  it 
took  us  three.  No  food  or  fuel  for  three  days,  the 
dogs  plodding  along,  and  a  bitter  wind-storm  that 
prevented  the  erection  of  shelter.  Once  we  tried  to 
utilize  an  icy,  abandoned  igloo,  but  gave  up  and 
kept  going.  One  ridge  crossed,  the  same  ridge  was 
there  again  and  the  same  ridge  lay  ahead.  Snow 
shut  off  the  horizon.  There  was  no  middle  distance, 
no  perspective,  no  outline,  nothing  the  eye  could 
cling  to  except  thousands  of  smoky  plumes  of  snow 
running  along  the  ground  before  the  wind — a  land 
without  bottom  or  edge.  A  few  tiny  flowers  pushed 
up  through  the  snow,  impatient  for  the  sun's 
warmth. 

The  Scottish  trader  at  Igloolik  met  me  with  a  cup 
of  hot  tea.  Tn  the  morning  I  set  out  with  a  fresh 
team  and  another  companion  for  Kicertakjuk,  a 
camp  of  five  igloos.  I  had  intended  to  stay  there  a 
few  days  and  then  go  north,  but  my  host,  Amaslak. 
and  his  family  were  so  friendly  I  stayed  five  weeks. 
Each  igloo  had  several  rooms.  To  enter  Amas- 
lak's,  you  went  first  through  a  vestibule,  next  past 
a  storage  room  for  dead  seals  and  walrus,  and  then 
through  a  "hallway",  off  of  which  opened  three 
rooms,  each  with  a  snow  sleeping  platform  and  a 
stone  lamp  burning  seal  oil.  Amaslak,  his  wife,  two 
children  and  myself  had  one  room;  to  the  left  lived 
his  parents  and  their  favorite  grandchild;  to  the 
right,  his  sister,  her  husband  and  child. 

Amaslak  was  a  first-rate  hunter.  Every  moment 
the  weather  permitted,  sometimes  for  thirty  hours 
at  a  stretch,  we  hunted  seals  at  their  breadline 
holes,  along  the  ice  cracks  and  at  the  floe  edge, 
waiting,  waiting,  then  hitting  one,  racing  out  in  a 
kayak  to  harpoon  it,  and  eating  some  of  the  meat 
fresh,  while  it  was  still  warm. 

The  life  of  the  hunter  is  a  constant  adventure. 
He  realizes  this  and  admits  it,  and  it  is  this  element 
of  the  lottery  that  attaches  him  to  his  calling.  In 
the  long  run  he  is  always  poor,  but  a  tremendous 
catch  may  make  him  rich  for  a  day,  giving  him  the 
taste  of  opulence  unsoured  by  satiety.  One  day  we 
killed  thirty-two  seals  and  a  walrus;  other  days, 
nothing.  Once  we  captured  a  live  seal,  which  one 
of  the  hunters  then  tortured  for  hours  before  killing. 
This  was  done  by  a  man  whose  guardian  spirit 
spoke  to  him  in  the  voice  of  a  seal  and  who  daily 
offered  prayers  of  great  beauty  to  the  animals  of  the 
sea.  The  contrast  struck  the  local  Oblate  so  forcibly 
that  he  attributed  it  to  the  work  of  the  devil,  but 


what  made  him  think  cruelty  and  love  are  not  com- 
patible, I  do  not  know. 

That  same  day,  I  remember,  a  hunter  fell  through 
the  ice,  but  we  hauled  him  out,  gave  him  dry 
clothing  and  hot  seal  soup,  and  soon  he  was 
laughing. 

When  the  weather  was  bad  we  stayed  in  the 
igloo,  mending  gear.  I  am,  by  nature,  reticent,  and 
except  for  an  occasional  joke,  remained  silent.  My 
interest  is  in  the  metaphysics  underlying  gram- 
matical categories,  a  subject  best  approached 
through  a  language  differing  as  much  as  possible 
from  one's  own.  A  detachment  from  personal  con- 
venience, the  ability,  which  I  retain,  to  analyze  a 
spoken  language,  coupled  with  an  uncommon  gift 
for  adapting  to  strange  ways,  have  carried  me  into 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  forward  into  the 
friendship  of  various  tribes.  I  never  question;  1 
simply  listen. 

Once  while  riding  on  a  dog  sled  one  bitterly  cold 
day,  I  remarked  to  the  hunter  with  me,  as  best  I 
could  in  Eskimo,  "The  wind  is  cold."  He  roared 
with  laughter.  "How,"  he  said,  "can  the  wind  be 
cold?  You're  cold;  you're  unhappy.  But  the  wind 
isn't  cold  or  unhappy!" 

Now  this  involves  more  than  just  another  way  of 
speaking;  it  involves  another  way  of  seeing  things. 
Consider  how  different  human  action  must  appear 
when  seen  through  the  filter  of  the  Eskimo  language 
where,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transitive  verbs,  it  is 
likely  to  be  perceived  as  a  sort  of  happening  with- 
out an  active  element  in  it.  In  Eskimo  one  cannot 
say,  "I  kill  him"  or  "I  shoot  him",  but  only  "He- 
dies-to-me",  "The-arrow-is-flying-away-from-me". 
Similarly,  where  we  say,  "The  lightning  flashed," 
as  if  the  lightning  did  something,  as  if  it  involved 
more  than  just  being  lightning,  the  Eskimo  merely 
says,  "Flash."  Eskimo  philosophers,  if  there  were 
nm.  would  be  likely  to  say  that  what  we  call  action 
is  really  a  pattern  of  succeedirg  impressions. 

Continued  on  page  189 
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EDGAR  ALFRED  ALLCUT 

Head  of  the  Deportment  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

A  native  and  a  graduate  of  Birmingham,  he  came  to  the  U.  of  T.  35  years 
ago.  He  has  written  texts  on  Industrial  Management,  developed  the  course 
in  Engineering  and  Business,  and  pioneered  in  research.  He  is  an  expert  on 
such  improbable  processes  as  heating  houses  with  refrigerators,  running 
engines  on  molasses,  and  unpolluting  the  atmosphere.  He  has  had  a  finger 
in  many  industrial  advances  and  a  voice  in  many  learned  societies.  He  has 
made  the  popular  classical  jam-sessions  with  the  Carnegie  record  collection 
a  campus  institution,  and  has  bludgeoned  professionalism  as  President  of 
the  Athletic  Association.  His  versatility  includes  versification — as  witness 
the  following: 

Our  newshounds  on  sensation  bent 

Are  following  the  atomic  scent. 

And  calculate  with  grim  aplomb 

The  might  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Their    prophecies    are    strange    and    wild. 

With  Pelion  on  Ossa  piled — 

While  engineers  in  boredom  sunk 

Endure  their  sub-atomic  bunk. 


EDWARD  ALEXANDER   BOTT 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 

After  graduating  from  the  U.  of  T.  he  became  a  Laboratory  Assistant 
and  Special  Lecturer  in  what  was  then  the  "Department  of  Psychology 
and  Philosophy".  When  that  partnership  of  youth  and  age  was  dissolved. 
Professor  Bott  embraced  the  younger  discipline.  An  experimental  psycho- 
logist, he  built  up  a  Department  combining  versatility  with  soundness.  On 
active  service  in  both  world  wars,  his  expert  knowledge  was  in  great 
demand  in  the  British  and  American  as  well  as  the  Canadian  forces,  and 
his  services  earned  him  an  O.B.E.  Besides  being  father  of  a  rapidly-growing 
Department  in  Arts,  he  was  the  uncle  (and  married  the  aunt)  of  a  pre- 
cocious infant  now  well  adjusted  in  the  University — the  Institute  of  Child 
Study.  Known  for  his  researches  in  visual  flicker  and  fusion,  he  is  a 
visionary  in  more  ways  that  one.  McGill  honoured  him  recently  with  a 
D.Sc.  "Praise  from  Sir  Hubert.  .  .  ." 


ALAN  FREETH  COVENTRY 

Professor  of  Zoology 

Monastic  Oxford's  gift  to  monastic  Hart  House.  He  was  Lecturer  when 
the  first  World  War  began,  and  served  as  Divisional  Intelligence  Officer 
and  later  in  the  First  Canadian  Tank  Battalion.  From  Aristotle  (the  clas- 
sical scientist  and  the  scientist's  classic)  through  mediaeval  to  modern 
science,  his  interests  have  ranged  wide  and  deep.  His  quiet  influence  has 
pervaded  the  campus.  Lover  of  nature,  wedded  to  scholarship  and  suitoi 
to  philosophy,  he  has  introduced  generations  of  students  in  every  faculty 
and  course  to  the  objects  of  his  affections.  Most  of  the  activities  of  Han 
House,  especially  the  Camera  Club  and  the  Squash  Committee,  have 
flourished  through  his  support.  In  summer,  followed  by  admiring  glances  ai 
Sassenach  knees  that  a  Scot  might  envy;  in  all  weathers,  surrounded  by  the 
reek  of  a  prehistoric,  much-mended  pipe;  on  the  highway,  swift;  by  the 
streams  and  in  Temagami,  patient;  wise  friend  of  man  and  other  animals 
"Covers"  is  always  himself,  and  always  unique. 


JOHN   RICHARDSON  DYMOND 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Zoology 

"There  is  no  Ontario  animal  which  will  normally  attack  a  human  being— 
except  black  flies  and  mosquitoes."  Thus  "J.  R.",  against  a  chorus  o 
citizens  worried  by  wolves,  snakes  and  bears.  Naturalist  sui  generis,  con 
servationist  par  excellence,  ichthyologist  extraordinaire,  he  has  directed  anc 
aided  local,  national  and  international  societies  devoted  to  the  preservatior 
of  wild  life — except  black  flies  and  mosquitoes.  He  has  held  high  office 
in  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  is  now  President  of  the  Roya 
Canadian  Institute  for  the  second  time.  He  has  guided  the  Fisheries 
Research  Board  of  Canada,  as  an  outstanding  authority  on  fish  in  th( 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  waters  lying  therebetween.  Beloved  at  tin 
Museum  and  in  the  Department;  Santa  Claus  at  Christmas  parties;  wit! 
more  loyal  alumni  than  many  colleges,  and  more  verve  than  many  under 
graduates — "J.  R.'s"  retirement  will  be  busier  than  most  men's  careers. 
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oj  June,  1956,  assembled  in  a 


GALLERY  OF 


l  \iii  i.)  (,( >GGIO 

ii,, 1,1  ni  tin  Department  0/  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portugutte 

B  \   from  Harvard)  M  v  from  1  .  <>i  1  .  PhJJ  from  Harvard  Taught 
.ii  l     ni    1  ;  strayed  from  the  fold,  to  the  Univeriitiei  "i  (  alifornia  and 
Washington;  but  s.m   the  light  in   1920,  and  has  been  here  lince  then 
(  rusadei  foi  the  stud)  oi  modern  languages  as  aids  to  literary  and  scientific 
research,  as  implements  1  * >  1  foreign  trade,  and  -is  potential  iii-.iiuini.iii 
world  peave.  I  KpoaHoi  ol  the  art  and  science,  as  well  as  the  literature,  >>i 
the  lands  oi  the  Romance  languages    He  has  written  and  edited  numerous 
school  ic\is;  he  has  published  the  results  <>t   indefatigable  researches;  he 
has  been  fired  with  zeal  to  open  foi  his  fellows  the  cultural  riches  <>i  the 
land  of  Dante,   Michelangelo,   Botticelli,  Columbus,  Galileo  and   Puccini 
lie  received  the  title  oi  (  avaliere  1  Fficiale  della  <  orona  dltalia  from  the 
Kins  of  Italy,  With  bumoui   ami  sensitivity,  he  has  brought  us  Meditei 
ranean  warmth  Horn  in  Italy,  educated  in  the  United  stales,  he  became  a 
(  anadian  oi  whom  (  anadians  maj  in-  proud. 


JOHN  (  HARl  I  S   BOM  I    U     (.KAN  I 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy 

One  of  the  splendid  succession  oi  sons  of  Scotland  who  have  enriched 
<  anadian    education.    Graduate    of    the    University    of    Edinburgh.    Medical 

officer  in  the  first  world  war,  with  the   1st  Battalion  Grenadier  Guards 

and  the  8th  Battalion  Black  Watch-  awarded  M.C.  and  bar.  He  has 
directed  outstanding  departments  on  Anatomy  for  the  past  fifty-seven  years, 
lust  ;it  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  then  at  the  U.  of  I.  Doctors  and 
medic. il  Students  all  over  the  world  have  used  his  hooks — A  Method  of 
Anatomy,  An  Atlas  of  Anatomy,  A  Handbook  for  Dissectors.  He  has  also 
written  on  the  anthropometry  of  Indian  tribes  near  Lake  Athabaska  and  in 
northeastern  Manitoba.  He  is  modest,  both  about  his  academic  distinction 
and  his  little-known  talents  for  mouth-organs  and  monkeyshincs  which 
have  enlivened  the  charmed  circle  of  his  friends.  He  is  joined  in  retirement 
by  a  distinguished  partner,  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  since 
1910— Dr.  J.  C.  Watt. 


WILLIAM   JOHN   McANDREW 

Registrar  of  University  College 

Having  taken  his  undergraduate  work  at  Trinity  College,  he  has  identified 
himself  so  thoroughly  with  University  College  that  Bishop  Strachan  must 
have  turned  over  in  his  grave.  On  the  staff  of  the  University  College 
Department  of  French  since  1919.  he  became  Registrar  of  the  College  in 
1928.  He  has  proved  a  durable  Registrar;  he  has  served  under  Principals 
Wallace.  Smith.  Taylor  and  Jeanneret.  and  he  has  had  as  opposite  numbers 
F.  A.  Hare,  Moffatt  Woodside.  H.  Bennett  and  C.  L.  Auger  of  Victoria, 
Alan  Earp,  George  Edison,  B.  Morawetz,  R.  K.  Hicks  and  J.  N.  Woodcock 
of  Trinity,  Father  Lavery  and  Father  Sullivan  of  St.  Michael's,  and  J.  C. 
Evans  and  A.  B.  Fennell  of  Simcoe  Hall.  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  academico- 
administrative  fraternity,  he  has  kept  in  his  head  a  body  of  precedent  and 
also  a  fresh  and  sympathetic  ear  for  each  new  case.  His  epigrams,  shining 
like  the  facets  of  a  diamond  and  cutting  like  its  edge,  will  be  long  remem- 
bered in  committee,  council  and  Senate.  To  a  legion  of  University  College 
students  he  has  been  a  staunch  and  resourceful  friend. 


DAVID  ANTON   FREDERICK   ROBINSON 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A  deni/en  of  University  College,  he  usually  headed  his  course  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,  only  once  (horrihile  dicta!)  slipping  to  third  place  in 
first  class  honours.  B.A.  and  M.A.  from  Toronto.  Ph.D.  from  Chicago.  He 
joined  the  Navy  in  1911.  and  served  before,  during,  and  after  the  first 
World  War  on  more  than  seven  seas,  in  H.M.C.S.  Niobe,  H.M.S.  Berwick, 
H.M.S.  Caesar,  H.M.S.  Excellent,  and  H.M.C.S.  Shearwater.  He  retired 
from  service  in  1922  with  the  rank  of  Instructor  Lieutenant  Commander. 
At  the  persuasion  of  Professor  DeLury,  he  returned  to  the  U.  of  T.  as  a 
Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  He  is  thus  the  oldest  member 
of  the  remarkable  clan  of  mathematical  Robinsons  who  have  helped  and 
are    helping    to    make    the    Department    distinguished    on    this    continent. 


OLD   MASTERS 
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INDUSTRY  AND 
THE  UNIVERSITY 


R.   B.  TAYLOR 


For  the  past  fifty  years  and  more  there  has  been  a 
growing  spirit  of  cooperation  between  industry  and 
the  university.  Beginning  with  the  development  of 
schools  of  practical  science  and  engineering,  fol- 
lowed somewhat  later  by  courses  in  commerce  and 
business  administration,  the  university  has  con- 
tinued to  respond  to  industry's  ever-increasing  need 
for  occupational  skills  and  professional  education. 
Correspondence  courses,  night  classes,  and,  within 
the  last  few  years,  management  development  pro- 
grams, have  all  been  of  inestimable  help  to  industry, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  assistance  in  applied  research 
that  the  university  has  provided  in  such  disparate 
fields  as  engineering,  industrial  relations,  finance 
and  marketing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing 
number  of  industrial  leaders  who  have  served  on 
multifarious  boards  and  committees  (fund-raising 
and  other),  and  the  gifts  of  industrial  corporations 
and  individual  business  men  have  made  a  decided 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  universities. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contributing  factor  to  the 
closer  relationship  is  the  increasing  number  of 
university  graduates  to  hold  positions  of  respons- 
ibility in  industry.  This  has,  of  course,  been  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  professionalized  curriculum  and 
one  whose  significance  has  probably  been  under- 
estimated. At  any  rate  a  close  affinity  is  developing 
between  the  two  which  will  stand  society  in  good 
stead  as  it  tackles  the  tremendous  economic  and 
social  problems  that  lie  ahead. 


INDUSTRY'S  NEED  FOR  TECHNICAL  SKILLS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION 

One  of  the  most  discussed  aspects  of  the  economic 
growth  foreseen  for  Canada  by  the  Gordon  Com- 
mission and  others  is  the  need  for  highly  trained 
personnel.  Some  authorities  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  the  limits  of  that  growth  will  be  set  not 
by  the  measure  of  our  material  resources  but  by  the 
availability  of  brain  power.  Emphasizing  the  picture 
have  been  the  frightening  comparisons  drawn  be- 


Mr.  Taylor  is  a  graduate  of  Western  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  afterwards  Associate 
Professor  of  Business  Administration.  He  is 
now  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada 

tween  our  meagre  output  of  engineers  and  practical 
scientists  and  the  seemingly  limitless  number  being 
rolled  off  the  Russian  assembly  lines.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  of  such  conjecture,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  increasing  need  for  technical 
competence  in  a  world  of  would-be  button  pushers. 
And,  of  course,  it  is  industry,  the  principal  medium 
of  economic  output,  that  will  employ  most  of  the 
technicians  and  engineers. 

In  the  past,  when  technological  progress  was  at 
a  more  leisurely  pace  and  manpower  was  more 
plentiful,  industry  could  recruit  high  school  matric- 
ulants and  in  a  relatively  short  time  train  them  to 
a  required  competence  as  technicians.  For  the  more 
highly  skilled  and  professionally  trained  people  it 
went  to  the  university.  But  high  school  training  is 
no  longer  an  adequate  preparation  for  many  tech- 
nical positions,  or  even  for  some  industry  training 
courses,  and,  in  order  to  play  it  safe  in  a  tight 
market,  the  answer  has  seemed  to  be — when  in 
doubt,  hire  a  university  graduate.  As  the  head  of 
one  of  our  universities  put  it,  "Engineers  like  to 
hire  engineers".  That  is  all  right  as  long  as  there 
are  enough  engineers  to  go  round,  but  today  the 
supply  is  limited  and  it  will  become  even  more 
limited.  Even  when  the  greatly  increased  numbers 
of  university  graduates  begin  to  appear  in  the 
middle  sixties  the  forecast  is  that  the  demand  will 
still  be  greater  than  the  supply. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  the  problem  may  be  to 
distinguish  between  two  levels  of  technical  edu- 
cation (beyond  the  high  school),  to  recruit  staff 
from  one  or  the  other  as  befits  the  need,  and  to 
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try  to  see  that  the  more  able  and  promising  stu- 
dents take  the  idvaoced  training.  This  will  also 
mean  that  the  university,  which  will  he  the  natural 
training  ground  for  the  higher  level,  should  insofar 
as  necessary  confine  itself  to  advanced  courses  and 
leave  to  others  the  lower  level  of  training.  That 
others  can  successfully  perform  that  task  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  excellent  work  being  done  by 
the  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology. 

An  example  of  what  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
scheme  is  contained  in  the  announcement  by 
Waterloo  College  of  its  co-operative  plan  of  edu- 
cation for  technicians  and  engineers.  This  plan, 
which  has  now  been  submitted  to  industry  for  its 
approval,  is  essentially  a  three-year  program  from 
Grade  XII,  ending  with  either  a  technical  diploma 
or  credit  for  the  first  year  of  university  engineering. 
The  years,  incidentally,  are  of  52  weeks  each,  of 
which  two  periods  of  13  weeks  are  spent  at  school 
and  two  in  industry.  In  its  alternation  of  periods 
at  school  and  periods  at  work  it  is  similar  to  the 
formal  Plan  for  Technical  Education  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  in  that  Plan  the  so-called  "sand- 
wich" courses  have  been  designed  for  experienced 
industrial  workers  and  technicians,  who  are  per- 
haps already  graduates  of  technical  schools,  to 
enable  them  to  attain  the  highest  technological 
qualifications. 

Such  a  division  of  occupational  education  into 
two  classes,  the  professional  "know-why"  group, 
and  the  technical  "know-how"  group,  seems  to  be 
a  promising  approach  to  the  problem.  Industry 
itself  (particularly  the  larger  companies)  has  un- 
dertaken to  provide  a  surprising  amount  of  teach- 
ing for  the  second  group.  This  it  has  done  by 
broadening  substantially  its  apprentice-type  train- 
ing, which  is  frequently  carried  on  in  collaboration 
with  local  secondary  schools  and  universities,  where 
in  many  cases  the  only  entrance  requirement  is 
high  school  matriculation.  But  if  the  plan  is  to  suc- 
ceed, efforts  now  being  expended  by  the  univer- 
sities in  carrying  on  lower  level  work,  which  is 
often  mixed  in  with  courses  of  true  professional 
standing,  must  be  cut  to  a  minimum.  Nor  can  so- 
ciety continue  to  send  to  the  university  students, 
who,  with  either  insufficient  native  ability  or  lack 
of  staying  power,  are  unlikely  to  attain  the  stand- 
ing expected  of  a  graduate  of  the  professional 
courses. 

The  same  type  of  solution  might  also  be  applied 
in  the  fields  of  commerce  and  administration,  al- 
though the  problem  there  is  not  so  acute,  perhaps 
because  on-the-job  training  has  been  easier  to  pro- 
vide. And  the  need  for  that  type  of  education, 
though  none  the  less  real,  has  never  been  either  so 
obvious  or  so  easy  to  justify. 

INDUSTRY'S  NEED  FOR  MANAGERS 

But  it  isn't  only  technical  skills  and  professional 
competence  that  will  be  needed  if  industry  is  to 


play  its  propel  part  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
need  lor  more  and  more  specialists  of  ever-increas- 
ing competence  in  ever  more  specialized  spherea 

Ol  knowledge  becomes  indeed  a  measure  of  the 
need  for  more  and  better  co-ordinators  and  man- 
agers. The  calibre  of  man  required  for  these  jobs 
is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  following  words  ol  one 
whose  achievements  in  the  field  are  well  known: 

"  I  he  basic  requirement  of  executive  capacity  is 
the  ability  to  create  a  harmonious  whole  out  of 
what  the  academic  world  calls  dissimilar  disciplines. 
That  is  a  fancy  way  of  saying  that  an  executive  is 
good  when  he  can  make  a  smoothly  functioning 
team  out  of  people  with  the  many  different  skills 
required  in  the  operation  of  a  modern  business." 


While  there  will  continue  to  be  a  number  of 
people  who  will,  without  the  help  of  formal  higher 
education,  rise  like  cream  to  the  top  administra- 
tive positions  in  industry,  the  odds  are  against 
them,  if  only  because  more  and  more  of  the  people 
with  management  potential  will  in  the  future  (it 
is  hoped)  be  channelled  through  the  university. 

Although  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  a  par- 
ticular phase  of  it,  is  essential  for  a  management 
position,  the  qualifications  go  a  great  deal  further 
than  that  and  embrace  such  subtle  characteristics 
as  leadership  ability,  breadth  of  outlook,  emotional 
stability,  tolerance,  ability  to  express  oneself,  abil- 
ity to  teach  others  and  so  on.  Although  no  one 
has  yet  discovered  'the  best  way'  to  create  and/or 
develop  these  qualities,  there  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  a  liberal  arts  education  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  This  doesn't  mean,  however,  that 
industry  is  going  to  recruit  its  future  executives 
from  the  present-day  "general  arts"  course  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  acquired  the  unsavoury 
reputation  of  being  the  refuge  of  those  who  fail  to 
make  the  grade  in  the  so-called  honour  and  pro- 
fessional courses,  and  where  the  gTeat  bulk  of  the 
students  appear  to  be  only  half  interested  in  what 
they  are  doing  and  somewhat  ashamed  of  being 
there  at  all. 

Since,  in  industry,  almost  all  management  jobs 
are  filled  by  people  who  began  their  careers  as 
specialists  and  since  it  is  likely  that,  to  qualify  as 
specialists,  they  will  have  studied  at  the  university 
level,  what  should  that  university  course  consist 
of — broad  education  in  the  liberal  arts,  or  highly 
concentrated  training  in  a  professional  specialty? 
It  seems  pretty  obvious  that  if  education  in  the 
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;.rts  is  to  be  given  it  should  be  done  at  the  uni- 
\ersit>.  even  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  profes- 
sional training  that  can  more  easily  be  picked  up 
later,  cither  through  on-the-job  training  or  through 
one  or  more  of  the  almost  infinite  number  of  short 
courses  available  in  the  various  professional  fields 
— or  even  b\  returning  to  the  university.  So  most 
people  in  industry  would  probably  agree  with  Dr. 
Sidney  Smith's  suggestion  that  would-be  engineers 
spend  a  pre-professional  year  or  two  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts. 

Industry  has  need  both  for  people  with  technical 
skills  and  for  those  with  a  professional  education. 
From  these  two  groups  it  must  also  draw  most  of 
its  supervisors  and  executives.  The  educational 
problem  presented  by  these  needs  is  vast  and  com- 
plex. While  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
problem  will  be  solved,  it  behooves  all  concerned 
to  bend  their  best  efforts  to  working  out  the  an- 
swers as  promptly  as  possible.  That  industry  itself 
is  ready  to  provide  part  of  the  answer  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  title  of  a  recent  address  given  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  White,  President  of  Imperial  Oil  Limited, 
"The  Responsibility  of  Business  for  the  Education 
of  those  in  its  Services".  And  so  are  the  Technical 
Colleges  that  have  been  referred  to.  But  the  key 
contribution  must  be  that  of  the  universities,  and 
the  whole  community  will  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  task. 


THE  PROBLEM  FACING  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

To  supply  the  needs  of  an  increasingly  complex 
industrial  structure  for  both  professional  compe- 
tence and  cultural  maturity  is  no  small  task.  It 
might  be  worthwhile  here  to  add  that  some  would 
cut  the  cake  the  other  way  and  talk  of  "life  adjust- 
ment" and  "intellectual  development".  At  any  rate 
it  is  certain  that  the  university  will  be  expected  to 
perform  the  lion's  share  of  the  task — as  it  has  in 
a  simpler  environment  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

But  there  is  a  complication.  It  is  estimated  that 
within  ten  short  years  there  will  be  twice  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  Canadian  universities  that  there 
are  today.  That  university  officials  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  such  a  large  popula- 
tion increase  is  understandable  when  it  is  pointed 
cut  that  less  than  half  of  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
per  student  is  provided  by  the  student's  fee.  It  is 
doubly  so  when  one  realizes  that  with  facilities  and 
staff  apparently  only  barely  adequate  to  cope 
with  today's  enrolment,  Canadian  universities  are 
hardly  breaking  even  financially.  It  is  clear  that 
financial  aid  for  both  capital  equipment  and  cur- 
rent expenses  is  an  urgent  need.  But  before  dealing 
with  that,  let  us  consider  briefly  some  questions 
that  might  come  to  the  mind  of  an  industrialist  as 
he  looked  at  the  operation  of  a  university. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  OPERATION 
OF  A  UNIVERSITY 

First  of  all  there  is  the  matter  of  the  time  schedule. 
Almost  all  so-called  honour  courses  are  composed 
of  four  winter  sessions  of  approximately  thirty 
weeks  each  (of  which  two  or  more  weeks  are  given 
over  to  Christmas  holidays).  Separating  these  ses- 
sions are  the  summer  vacations  of  about  twenty- 
two  weeks  each.  This  schedule  applies  whether  the 
course  be  metallurgy,  chemical  engineering,  busi- 
ness administration  or  geology.  Do  all  these  courses 
require  the  same  amount  of  time  to  reach  an  ade- 
quate level  of  competence?  Or  is  it  the  theory  that 
a  man  should  spend  four  years  at  the  university 
without  regard  for  the  marginal  value  of  the  final 
years  in  terms  of  suitability  for  entrance  into  the 
industrial  world — and  the  question  applies  only  to 
the  professional  courses?  And  is  the  seven  month 
-five  month  cycle,  which  has  some  merit  for  an 
agricultural  economy,  also  the  most  appropriate 
for  our  modern  industrial  economy? 

Normally  a  student  proceeds  directly  from  high 
school  to  this  four-year  stint  at  college,  although 
he  would  be  much  better  able  to  finance  a  share  of 
its  cost  if  he  first  spent  a  year  or  two  at  work. 
According  to  some  authorities — for  instance,  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence— he  would  also  be  better  able  to  absorb  the 
education.  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  at  least  one 
Ontario  university  stands  ready  to  accept  students 
in  its  Faculty  of  Arts  at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen, 
although  for  entrance  to  its  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  an  applicant  must  be  one  year  older  and 
must  present  a  certificate  of  good  character — per- 
haps because  of  that  additional  year's  exposure  to 
teen-age  temptations. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  principal  duties 
of  management  is  to  keep  reexamining  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  it  operates.  Since  the  pattern 
that  has  been  described  has  remained  virtually  un- 
changed for  fifty  years  or  more,  maybe  it  could 
stand  some  reexamination. 

To  the  industrialist,  the  twenty-eight  week  year 
has  another  connotation.  Few  of  them  can  afford 
to  operate  their  plants  only  sixty  percent  of  the 
time   and   it   is   not   unnatural   that   they   should 
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Round  Table  on  the  impact  on  human  well-being 
of  a  rapidly  evolving  industrialization  - 1 


King  Arthur's  legendary  Round  Table  is  supposed 
to  have  seated  150  knights,  with  one  place  left 
\acant  for  the  Holy  Grail.  Sessions  at  the  Round 
Table  were  periodic;  most  of  the  time  the  knights 
were  engaged  about  their  business,  the  best  of  them 
in  pursuit  of  the  Grail  itself.  Though  a  sad  story — 
there  is  no  final  happy  session  with  the  knights 
reassembled  and  the  Grail  in  its  appointed  place — 
the  tale  of  the  Round  Table  is  one  of  our  valid 
myths,  and,  like  all  the  great  myths,  it  is  based 
on  the  quest  for  moral  truth. 

The  Round  Table  Conference  on  the  Impact  of 
Industrialization  on  Human  Welfare  in  Canada, 
which  will  hold  the  first  of  its  three  sessions  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  during  the  week  of  October 
22,  will  also  bring  together  approximately  150 
knights  in  pursuit  of  a  missing  symbol:  the  unfrus- 
trated  Canadian  worker.  It  is  a  three-year  quest, 
and  at  each  of  the  periodic  sessions  there  will  be 
exploits  to  report.  The  mythical  element  here  is 
the  Round  Table  itself;  the  twentieth  century 
knights  assembled  will  have  little  opportunity  to 
lean  back  and  relax. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  Conference  is  remarkably 
simple.  One  hundred  and  twenty  selected  men  and 
women  from  business,  industry,  labour,  govern- 
ment, and  the  universities  will  meet  together  for 
one  week  in  each  of  three  successive  years  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  impact  of  industrialization 
on  the  individual.  At  the  opening  meeting  Sir 
Geoffrey  Vickers  will  define  the  general  problem 
— or  rather  the  network  of  inter-related  prob- 
lems— in  theoretical  terms,  and  he  will  pose  cer- 
tain questions  which  demand  solution  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  attain  the  dignity  of  creative  existence 
in  a  society  whose  economic  roots  are  grounded 
in  automation  and  group  action.  The  problem  de- 
fined, the  questions  posed,  the  gathering  will  then 
divide  into  six  groups  of  twenty,  each  of  which 
will  be  assigned  to  study  and  report  on  the  human 
situation  as  it  is  revealed  in  six  specific  com- 
munities which  are  currently  in  the  process  of  being 
radically  transformed  by  industrial  development: 
Cornwall,  Iroquois  Falls,  Blind  River,  Malton, 
Scarborough,  and  the  Regent's  Park  area  in  central 


R.  S.   HARRIS 

loronto.  The  members  of  each  group  will  be  pro- 
\  ided  m  advance  with  a  30-50  page  profile  of  the 
area  in  question — its  history,  its  resources,  its  cur- 
tent  strengths,  its  current  weaknesses.  In  the  field, 
the  members  of  each  group  will  observe  and  they 
will  interview.  On  the  completion  of  their  initial 
survey  they  will  decide  what  problems  need  further 
study  and  research — alternatively,  what  questions 
need  clearer  and  more  definite  answers.  Each  group 
will  report  its  findings  to  the  whole  gathering  at 
the  final  meeting  of  the  initial  session,  and  these 
findings  will  be  the  starting  point  for  the  studies 
which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Conference's 
lesearch  staff  in  the  twelve-month  period  between 
the  close  of  the  first  and  the  opening  of  the  second 
session. 

The  second  session  will  be  held  in  the  fall  of 
1957,  with  the  same  150  individuals  reassembled. 
The  bulk  of  the  second  session  will  be  devoted  to 
further  studies  in  the  field  based  on  the  now- 
completed  interim  studies  of  the  research  staff. 
Each  group  will  return  to  its  original  area.  Group 
reports  will  again  be  made  to  the  whole  gathering 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  session,  and  once 
again  these  will  be  the  basis  for  research  studies 
during  the  second  twelve-month  period. 

Field  trips  are  not  contemplated  during  the  third 
and  final  session  in  the  fall  of  1958.  At  this  stage, 
the  general  problem  will  have  been  redefined  in 
the  context  of  the  six  areas  studied.  The  third 
session  will  be  devoted  to  general  discussion  of 
the  findings  and  to  the  attempt  to  translate  the 
specifics  of  the  six  individual  human  situations 
into  generalizations  which  apply  to  industrialized 
i  reas  wherever  they  appear.  No  one  knows,  in  the 
fall  of  1956,  what  these  conclusions  will  be — or 
even  if  valid  conclusions  will  emerge.  All  genuine 
research  projects  are  launched  in  doubt. 

Sir  Galahad  excepted,  none  of  Sir  Arthur's 
knights  was  successful  in  his  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  All,  however,  were  fundamentally  changed 
by  the  experience.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Round  Table  Conference  will  similarly  affect  its 
members.  The  150  participants  will  be  a  markedly 
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What  students  do  with  their  holidays 


mss  wmm 


T.  W.  M.  GRIER 


Some  of  us  could  boast  of  a  nautical  background.  A  few  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  luxury  liner. 
Some  had  skippered  their  own  sailboats,  others  had  never  seen  the  sea  before.  But  common  to  all  of  us 
was  a  complete  ignorance  of  life  on  a  Canadian  warship.  The  next  five  weeks  had  been  set  aside  to 
replace  that  ignorance,  if  not  by  a  knowledge,  for  that  is  hard  come  by,  then  at  least  a  working  under- 
standing and  sympathy,  When  the  cruise  was  over  there  would  be  more  to  come  at  Stadacona:  lectures, 
"pusser"  routine,  and  intensive  training.  On  board  ship  our  job  would  be  to  learn,  to  work  hard,  and 
to  assimilate  what  we  could  of  life  at  sea. 

We  were  all  first-year  cadets  of  the  University  Naval  Training  Divisions;  all  undergraduates  of 
Canadian  universities.  Toronto  and  Western  made  up  the  strongest  contingent,  but  there  were  fellows 
from  B.C.,  the  Maritimes  and  Newfoundland.  There  were  forty-four  of  us. 

We  mustered  at  the  dockyards  early  on  a  cold  morning  in  May.  Fast  to  the  jetty,  lying  side  by  side, 
were  the  three  frigates  that  were  to  be  our  home  for  the  next  five  weeks.  Fresh  from  a  refit,  and  a  short 
period  of  sea  trials,  they  looked  smart  and  shipshape.  On  their  decks  lay  bales  and  cartons  of  stores 
yet  to  be  stowed.  While  we  stood  there,  watching  trucks  pull  up  at  the  jetty  and  unload  provisions,  I 
had  an  inkling  of  what  we  might  be  doing  for  a  little  while  to  come. 

We  were  met  by  our  sea-training  Chief  Petty  Officer,  a  genial  goodlooking  Irishman  with  an  exten- 
sive vocabulary  not  found  in  the  Shorter  Oxford  Dictionary.  He  took  us  in  hand,  and  under  the  weight 
of  our  kitbags,  and  to  the  vast  amusement  of  a  number  of  seamen,  we  proceeded  aboard.  Immedi- 
ately, we  were  lost.  The  kitbags  felt  as  though  they  were  filled  with  anvils  as  we  picked  our  way  across 
the  deck  of  the  inboard  ship  and  crossed  over  onto  our  own.  Here  we  followed  the  feet  in  front  of 
us  to  a  gaping  hole  in  the  deck,  which  we  were  informed  was  a  hatch,  and  which  appeared  to  be  the 
entrance  to  our  mess.  We  peered  into  the  abyss,  dropped  our  kitbags.  and  followed  them  down.  We  did 
this  twice  and  we  were  there.  But  no  time  for  exploration  now.  We  stowed  our  gear,   changed  into 

working  rig,  and  set  to  work  loading  stores  aboard.  (I 
was  right). 

We  sailed  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  ceremony  of  leav- 
ing harbour  was  an  impressive  one.  We  could  not  but  feel 
proud  as  we  sailed  past  the  entrance  and  out  to  the  open 
sea,  as  we  exchanged  salutes  with  other  ships  in  the  har- 
bour, as  we  felt  for  the  first  time  the  motion  of  the  ship 
beneath  our  feet.  We  may  not  have  known  one  end  of  the 
ship  from  the  other,  we  may  never  have  been  to  sea  be- 
fore, but  there  was  no  question  in  our  minds  now:  we  were 
a  pretty  salty  bunch. 

The  thrill  and  the  salty  feeling  soon  ended.  The  prob- 
lem now  was  how  not  to  be  seasick.  My  stomach  was 
where  it  should  be,  but  would  it  stay  there?  The  gods  must 
have  smiled  on  some  of  us  at  any  rate.  Those  of  us  who 
stood  the  first  watch  that  night  were  lucky  to  have  some- 
thing to  occupy  our  minds,  and  the  sight  of  our  fellows 
staggering  aft  with  green  complexions  only  steeled  our 
nerves.  We  spent  a  restless  night,  afraid  that  if  we  didn't 
hang  on  grimly  we  would  be  pitched  onto  the  deck.  We 
needn't  have  bothered.  Except  for  a  day  or  two  on  the 
way  back,  the  sea  was  good  to  us.  We  headed  southeast  to 
the  gulf-stream,  and  thence  north  to  Scotland.  The 
weather  was  fair,  on  some  days  very  hot,  but  never  too 
rou"h  for  a  bunch  of  new  cadets. 


.  off  watch 


After  a  day  or  two  at  sea,  our  life  became  a  rou- 
tine, as  watches  were  organized,  as  cadets  recovered 
from  their  indisposition,  and  as  we  gradually  came 

to  know  our  way  around.  11k-  cheerful  cry  of 
'VVakie,  Wakie  aroused  us  at  6.15  a.m.,  and  by 
6.45  we  were  sitting  down  it)  breakfast  in  the  cafe- 
teria, which  was  another  new  feature  added  by  the 
refit. 

From  then  till  nine  o'clock  we  uere  occupied 
with  the  daily  Morse  exercises,  followed  by  an  hour 
of  cleaning  ship,  a  job  for  which  none  of  us  held 
any  particular  affection. 

At  9  o'clock  the  ship's  company  fell  in  for  divi- 
sions and  prayers,  and  after  this  the  day's  work 
proper  would  start.  Assuming  that  we  were  not 
standing  watch  at  the  time,  we  would  be  split  into 
two  groups,  according  to  watches,  one  group  pro- 
ceeding to  instruction,  and  the  other  to  work  "part 
ship."  These  latter  might  find  themselves  painting, 
sweeping  or  scrubbing,  usually  on  the  quarterdeck. 
In  fine  weather,  with  lots  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
it  was  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  the  morning. 
When  it  rained,  and  the  wind  blew  a  spray  down 
one's  neck,  it  was  a  different  story. 

But  life  was  not  just  one  continuous  round  of 
manual  labour.  Almost  every  day  would  find  some 
of  us  trying  to  absorb  the  mysteries  of  the  various 
fittings  and  operations.  We  took  most  of  our  prac- 
tical instruction  from  our  Chief,  with  one  or  two 
lectures  by  petty  officers  of  the  ship's  company. 
On  some  mornings  it  must  have  been  an  amusing 
sight;  a  dozen  or  so  cadets  crouched  behind  the 
breakwater  on  the  fo'c'sle,  trying  to  keep  warm, 
writing  down  the  odd  note  with  stiffened  fingers, 
and  the  Chief  shouting  something  about  anchors 
and  cables  above  the  wind  and  spray. 

The  period  from  4  to  6  o'clock,  known  as  the 
first  dogwatch,  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
and  beneficial  part  of  the  day  to  cadets.  We  might 
lower  a  whaler,  and  go  out  boat-pulling  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  This  was  sometimes  a  bit 
harassing.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  was  out. 
I  was  relegated  to  the  bow  position,  where  my 
responsibility  was  to  replace  the  disengaging  gear 
so  that  when  we  came  alongside  the  boat  could  be 
hoisted.  That  day  something  went  wrong.  Two  feet 
above  the  water  the  gear  came  undone,  and  down 
we  splashed  to  bob  about  helplessly.  Four  score 
officers  and  men  swore  and  shouted  orders  at  me. 
It  sounded  like:  'Snaffle  the  bandersnatch,  twiggle 
the  port  geeflunk,  fasten  the  falls  shackle,  and 
stand  back'.  It  was  too  much.  Beaten,  I  slumped 
on  the  thwart.  The  Chief,  cursing  horribly,  clam- 
bered over  the  oarsmen,  set  things  to  rights,  and 
in  two  seconds  we  were  up  and  away.  I  retired  to 
brood  in  the  comforting  gloom  of  the  mess. 

Competitive  exercises  between  the  three  ships,  or 
'evolutions'  as  they  are  called,  took  place  during 
this  period.  For  the  first  little  while,  none  of  us 
had  more  than  an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on. 


.  lower  a  whaler 


.  .  .  painting  ship 

The  P.A.  system  would  blare  out  an  order,  and 
five  seamen  would  leap  up,  run  to  some  forgotten 
corner  of  the  ship,  and  disappear  down  a  hatch. 
Thirty  seconds  later  they  would  emerge,  bruised, 
swearing,  and  dragging  behind  them  an  obscure 
piece  of  equipment.  In  another  minute  it  would 
be  rigged  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  a  flare  would  be 
sent  up.  The  evolution  was  completed.  Or  we 
might  be  ordered  to  lower  the  scrambling  net, 
v/hich  always  seemed  to  be  riveted  to  its  stowage 
position.  At  the  cost  of  the  occasional  smashed 
finger,  we  would  beat  the  other  two  ships,  and  pat 
ourselves  proudly  on  the  back. 

After  supper,  and  again  assuming  that  we  were 
not  standing  watch,  our  time  was  our  own,  to  be 
spent  industriously  in  catching  up  on  lost  sleep, 
in  the  writing  of  overdue  journals,  or  getting  to- 
gether for  a  jam  session  in  the  mess.  If  we  were  on 
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JOHN   (;eorge  althouse 


Dr.  Althouse  died  at  his  summer 
home  on  Althouse  Island  in  Tema- 
gami  on  Thursday  evening.  August  2, 
at  the  age  of  67.  His  whole  life  was 
given  up  to  education  and  the 
problems  of  teaching,  and  for  the  last 
12  years  he  had  been  the  Chief  Di- 
rector of  Education  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

He  obtained  his  elementary  and 
secondary  school  education  in  London 
and  graduated  in  1912  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  Honour 
Classics,  being  awarded  the  Governor- 
General's  Medal  by  Trinity  College 
for  the  best  degree  in  honours  in  his 
year.  He  attended  the  Faculty  of 
Education  for  the  session  1912-13 
and  was  classical  master  at  Strathroy 
for  the  next  4  years  and,  while  teach- 
ing there,  qualified  for  the  M.A. 
degree  in  1914.  In  1917  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  at  Gait,  again  as 
classical  master.  In  1920  he  was  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  Oshawa 
Collegiate  and  set  out  forthwith  to 
study  the  High  School  system  at  first 
hand  and  in  all  its  aspects.  Dating 
from  his  year  at  the  Faculty  of 
Education  and  continuing  on  through 
the  10  years  of  experience  that 
followed,  a  very  special  interest  in 
his  career  was  developing  in  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Pakenham,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,   who  in    1923   recommended 


him  for  appointment  to  the  Head- 
mastership  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Schools,  a  position  carrying 
with  it  responsibility  for  organizing 
the  practice  teaching  required  by 
teachers-in-training  attending  the  On- 
tario College  of  Education,  which 
had  been  set  up  in  1920  to  take  over 
the  work  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion. He  began  at  once  to  study  the 
aims  and  manner  of  operation  of  the 
O.C.E.  and  qualified  in  1929  for  the 
D.Paed.  degree.  In  1934  he  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  the  O.C.E.  and  10 
years  later  was  named  Chief  Director 
of  Education  for  the  Province.  His 
career  was  one  of  steady  progress, 
marked  by  periods  of  thorough  and 
unhurried  preparation  for  what  the 
future  held  in  store. 

For  1938-43  he  was  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Canada  and  New- 
foundland Education  Association  and 
Secretary  of  the  Survey  Committee 
which  brought  out  a  report  on  the 
most  urgent  needs  in  Canadian  educa- 
tion. For  1948-49  he  was  President 
of  the  Canadian  Education  Associa- 
tion, which  had  succeeded  the  original 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  Education 
Association.  In  the  summer  of  1946 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Justice  Hope, 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education,  on  a  trip  to  England 
to  study  on  the  spot  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Educational  Act, 
then  just  recently  established,  and,  in 
particular,  to  see  whether  certain  of 
its  features  might  not  be  used  here 
to  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  they 
examined  the  educational  systems  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  contrasted 
them  with  those  made  use  of  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

He  was  in  great  demand  as  a 
speaker  to  groups  of  students, 
teachers,  and  laymen  alike.  He  was 
always  careful  to  present  both  sides 


of  the  question  but  to  indicate  his 
own  preference  and  give  his  reason'. 
He  was  clear  and  to  the  point  and 
his  words  carried  conviction.  He  was 
the  spokesman  for  Canada  at  the 
World  Conference  in  1940  of  the 
New  Education  Fellowship. 

The  honorary  degree,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  honoris  causa,  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  in  1942,  by  Queen's  Uni- 
versity in  1944,  and  by  both  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  McMaster 
University  in  1952. 

Dr.  Althouse  believed  well  of  his 
fellowmen,  particularly  of  the  young 
people  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
for  whom  he  recommended  plenty  ol 
self-help,  pride  in  accomplishment, 
and  an  interest  in  the  world  about 
them.  He  appealed  to  them  as  in- 
dividuals, answerable  for  themselves 
but  still  much  concerned  for  those 
they  knew  best.  It  was  this  that  led 
him  to  advise  teachers,  as  he  often 
did,  to  put  the  pupil  before  the  cur- 
riculum. It  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  wish  to  decentralise  the 
control  of  education  in  the  schools 
and  encourage  local  interests  to  as- 
sume responsibility.  Faced  with 
mounting  numbers  in  the  secondary 
schools,  he  was  anxious  to  limit  the 
curriculum  to  what  might  be  called 
the  essentials,  comprising  a  centra,! 
core  of  studies  which  a  serious 
student  of  good  average  ability  would 
be  able  to  master  and  appreciate  and 
turn  to  good  account  in  after-life. 

At  the  funeral  service  in  Bloor 
Street  United  Church,  Chancellor  Gil 
mour  of  McMaster  University  de- 
livered a  moving  eulogy  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Dr.  Althouse,  which 
expressed  the  feelings  of  all  present. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
widow,  his  daughter,  and  his  widowed 
mother,  who  survive  him. 


JAMES    ROYDEN    GILLEY 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record 
the  passing  on  August  22nd  of  James 
Royden  Gilley,  Director  Emeritus  of 
University    Extension. 

Royden  Gilley's  service  with  the 
University  began  in  1922.  To  thou- 
sands of  graduates  throughout  the 
country  his  name  is  synonymous  with 
that  of  Hart  House,  of  which  he  was 


for  many  years  Comptroller  and, 
during  the  years  of  World  War  II, 
Acting  Warden.  To  the  citizens  of  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Toronto,  how- 
ever, he  will  be  remembered  for  the 
work  he  did  in  directing  the  adult 
education  programme  of  University 
Extension. 

In    1948    Royden    Gilley    was    ap- 


pointed Associate  Director  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  in  1951  followed 
Dr.  Dunlop  as  Director  of  the  De- 
partment. His  first  commission  was  to 
establish  Courses  for  Business  and 
Industry.  As  a  graduate  in  Civil  En- 
gineering, he  was  eminently  fitted  for 
this  undertaking,  and  he  threw  himself 
with  enthusiasm  into  the  task  of 
building  up  courses  that  would  assist 
engineers,  skilled  technical  personnel, 
and  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
set  up  modern  business  methods  in 
industrial,  commercial  and  financial 
organizations. 
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His  task  led  to  a  survey  of  courses 
provided  in  both  Canadian  and  Am- 
erican institutions,  with  the  result 
that  with  each  year  of  his  adminstri 
lion  new  courses  such  as  High  Speed 
Computation,  Marketing,  Cost  Anal 
ysis  ajid  Financial  Control,  Industrial 
Management,  Production  of  Iron  and 
Steel  and  Nuclear  Physics  were  a,dded 
to  the  programme.  In  addition  to 
those  evening  courses,  others  were 
offered  by  correspondence  to  enable 
persons  outside  the  city  to  prepare 
for  diplomas  of  certain  business  and 
financial  organizations. 

Royden  Gilley's  vision  for  adult 
education  did  not  rest,  however,  with 
the  teaching  of  techniques  and  the 
training  of  experts  alone.  Firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  function  of  University 
Extension  was  to  provide  a  continuing 
education  for  all  who  had  finished 
their  formal  education,  Royden  Gilley 
undertook  to  develop  a  programme 
geared  to  what  he  termed  "life-long 
learning".  The  range  of  cultural  sub- 
jects offered  in  the  Evening  Tutorial 
Classes  was  broadened  to  better  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  sought  ways 
and  means  of  self-improvement,  and 


othen  were  designed  to  assist  the  com 

munity  at  large. 

With  mature  citizenship  .is  his  gi 

he  established  orientation  courses  for 

iicu  (  .m.ulians.  Courses  in  Conservi 
lion,    in    Municipal    Allans,    in     lour 

Planning  and  in  conjunction  with 
othei  University  departments,  planned 

workshops  and  conferences  on  econ- 
omic and  sociological  problems. 

\s    his    plan    for    life  long    learning 

unfolded,  he  carried  it  to  its  natural 

conclusion  with  a  study  of  geronto- 
logical problems  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  those  in  the 
later  years.  This  field  became  his  main 
interest  upon  his  retirement,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Retirement 
of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Profes- 
sional  Engineers,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Firs' 
Ontario  Conference  on  Aging  which 
will  be  held  in  June  1957  under  the 
aegis  of  University  Extension. 

A  man  of  principle  and  deep  and 
genuine  sincerity,  Royden  Gilley 
served  the  University  and  its  con- 
stituency well.  With  vision  and  im- 
agination, he  adventured  in  the  field 


of  adult  education,  strong  in  the  belief 
that  its  purpose  is  "to  help  in  the  task 
of  building  ideals  of  personal  excel- 
lence into  the  structure  of  our  civiliza- 
tion" and  that  the  challenge  of  life 
extends  from  youth  to  maturity  and 
beyond. 


KENNETH    C.    BELL 


One  of  the  most  prominent  and  de- 
voted of  the  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Kenneth  C.  Bell,  died  on  July  3 
in  New  London,  Connecticut.  He  was 
struck  down  by  a  heart  attack  while 
driving  through  Connecticut  with  Mrs. 
Bell. 

Born    in    Angola,    Africa,    of   mis- 


sionary parents,  he  entered  University 
College  from  Malvern  Collegiate  in 
1913.He  graduated  in  1916  after  four 
years  of  concentrated  effort  and  a 
sterling  job  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  Y.M.C.A. 

Following  his  graduation,  Mr.  Bell 
became  the  permanent  secretary  of 
his  class.  Moving  to  the  United  States, 
he  made  eight  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
enlist  in  the  U.S.  Army  or  Navy  and 
was  eventually  accepted  in  May  of 
1918,  too  late  for  the  last  brief  en- 
gagements of  the  War. 
Club    of    New    York:    later   he    was 

In  1920  he  became  associated  with 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New 
York  (afterwards  the  Chase  Man- 
hatten  Bank),  an  association  which 
lasted  until  his  death.  The  first  of  a 
long  series  of  promotions  came  to 
Mr.  Bell  in  1922  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  cashier.  In  succession 
came  appointments  as  second  vice- 
president,  vice-president,  and  Cashier. 
From  1938  to  1947  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Banking  at  Rutgers  University, 
lecturing  on  insurance.  In  addition  to 


serving  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  bank,  he  supervised 
the  bank's  business  in  Canada. 

But  his  important  position  in  the 
bank  accounted  for  only  a  part  of 
his  services.  In  1928,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Club  of  New  York;  later  he  was 
prominently  connected  with  the  two 
alumni  groups  which  Varsity  has  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  namely  the 
branch  of  the  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Associates  of  the  Universitv 
of  Toronto.  Incorporated.  It  was  with 
the  latter  that  Mr.  Bell  did  his  most 
active  work  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Under  his  presidency  the 
Associates  raised  large  annual  contri- 
butions for  University  needs  from 
alumni  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
still  president  and  still  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  Associates  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Mr.  Bell  attended  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  graduation  of  his 
class  on  May  25th  of  this  year.  It 
was  the  first  reunion  he  had  been 
able  to  attend  in  his  forty  years  of 
faithful  alumni   activity. 
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that  only  a  part  of  a  graduate  student's  work  is 
carried  on  in  seminars.  A  graduate  student,  even 
more  than  an  undergraduate,  is  an  individual  prob- 
lem. The  core  of  his  activities  is  a  piece  of  original 
research,  which  is  finally  embodied  in  a  thesis: 
and  the  supervision  of  even  a  single  thesis,  from  its 
inception  to  its  completion,  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  time  of  the  responsible  member  of 
the  start.  The  Department  of  History  has  played  a 
large  part  in  making  the  University  of  Toronto  a 
national  centre  for  research  and  graduate  studies; 
and  it  deserves  the  resources  which  will  enable  it  to 
serve  the  research  students  of  the  future. 

One  last  consequence  of  increased  numbers, 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  must  receive  brief  but 
emphatic  notice.  The  Department  of  History,  which 
serves  the  four  Colleges  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  as 
well  as  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  is  already  a  large  Depart- 
ment. Ten  years  hence,  it  may  very  well  be  twice 
as  great;  and  its  administration,  which  is  a  com- 
plex and  time-consuming  business  at  the  present 
time,  will  have  become  correspondingly  more 
onerous.  Every  additional  student  means  more  re- 
cords, more  interviews  and  more  correspondence. 
Every  additional  student  may  mean  more  petitions, 
more  applications  for  scholarships,  and  more  re- 
commendations for  jobs  and  admissions.  A  reason- 
able amount  of  administration  is  a  duty  which  every 
member  of  the  staff  expects  to  carry  out;  but  if 
provision  is  not  made  for  the  future,  the  chairman 
and  secretaries  of  a  big  Department  like  History 
may  very  well  be  overwhelmed  in  the  next  few 
years  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  administrative  de- 
tail. And  this,  for  men  whose  primary  role  is  that 
of  teachers  and  scholars,  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
fortune. 

These  in  brief,  are  some  important  aspects  of 
the  crisis  which  will  confront  the  Department  of 
History  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  present  members 
of  the  staff  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  all  that  is 
humanly  possible  to  meet  the  inescapably  ap- 
proaching problems.  They  have  already  proved 
their  willingness  and  ability  to  do  so  during  the 
great  influx  of  student  veterans  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war.  Throughout  that  post-war  emergency,  the  De- 
partment's teaching  methods  were  maintained,  in 
all  essentials,  intact;  but  this  feat  was  accomplished 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  by  desperate  ex- 
pedients. This  time  there  is  no  need  to  improvise. 
We  can  fortunately  plan  in  advance.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  is  to  ascend  successfully  to  the 
new  "plateau",  it  will  require  reinforcements;  and 
if,  during  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  it  is  to  recruit 
the  best  brains  that  the  country  produces,  it  must  be 
enabled  to  offer  them  reasonable  conditions  of 
teaching,  research  and  remuneration. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


UottS  In  The  Wax:  A  Discursive  History  of  the 
Osiers.  Anne  Wilkinson.  To  be 
published  by  Macmillana  in  mid- 
October.  $5.00 


DOUGLAS   GRANT 


Anne  Wilkinson  calls  her  account  of 
the  Osier  family  a  "discursive  history" 
in  order  at  once  to  indicate  the  frag- 
mentary nature  of  the  records  she  has 
drawn  upon  and  to  disarm  those 
critics  who  she  ma)  have  thought 
might  have  been  tempted  to  charge 
her  with  failing  to  essay  a  more 
thorough  interpretation  of  this 
material  than  she  ever  had  in  mind. 
She  need  not  have  worried  on  the 
second  count.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  delightful  and  im- 
portant book  of  its  kind.  However 
discursive  her  method  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
has  managed  to  focus  her  readers' 
attention  constantly  on  the  subject 
and  to  illuminate  clearly  the  formative 
period  in  Canadian  history. 

The  history  naturally  falls  into  two 
parts,  a  division  which  alone  would 
introduce  a  degree  of  order  into  the 
random  material,  but  it  is  also  inte- 
grated by  a  hidden  though  familiar 
design— a  design  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  later.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Osier  family  in  Canada  and  the 
second  to  its  establishment.  The  first 
is  superficially  the  most  interesting,  if 
only  because  the  Canadian  scene  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  has  had  fully 
shed  over  it  the  romance  implicit  in 
the  word  "pioneer",  and  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  period,  however  banal, 
fortuitously  partakes  in  its  glamour. 
But  the  second  part,  though  less 
coherent  in  its  arrangement  and  far 
less  romantic,  touches  upon  matters 
of  greater  import  than  the  first  be- 
cause of  greater  consequence  to  our 
present  situation. 

There  is  nothing  banal  in  the  record 
of  the  Osier's  settlement;  banality 
would  be  impossible  given  the  char- 
acters of  the  man  and  woman  who 
sailed  from  Falmouth  for  Quebec  in 
1837.  At  the  time  of  his  emigration 
Featherstone  Lake  Osier  was  32  and 
had  seen  service  in  the  Navy.  His 
hopes  of  promotion  dashed,  he  had 
taken  holy  orders  and  with  the  en- 
couragement of  evangelical  friends 
has  responded  to  the  call  from 
Canada  for  young  clergymen  to  serve 
the  growing  but  hard  pressed  Church 
of  England's  missions.  His  character 
and  early  experience  made  him  ideally 
suited  for  such  a  task,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  have  succeeded 
without  the  support  of  his  remarkable 
wife,  Ellen.  As  Ellen  Osier  did  not 
die  until  1907  she  remains  with  the 
reader  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
this  book,  and  admiration  for  her 
qualities  grows  with  each  page.  How 


easily  she  shouldered  difficulties,  how 

read)      were     her     sympathies,  how 

shrewd     and     humorous     was  her 
judgment  of  character. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Ontario 
Featherstone  was  given  the  townships 
of  Tecumseth  and  West  Gwillimburv 
as  his  charge,  a  territory  of  240  sq. 
miles.  He  and  I- Men,  who  was  preg- 
nant, and  a  servant  girl  lived  in  a 
two  roomed  log  cabin  and  braved  the 
rigours  of  the  settler's  life,  especially 
those  of  a  winter  which  arc  best  de- 
scribed in  Featherstone's  own  words: 
"The  snow  continues  to  fall  without 
intermission.  At  first  half  the  kitchen 
floor  was  completely  covered  with 
snow  which  was  blown  in  through  the 
chinks.  These  we  filled  with  snow 
hardened  from  the  inside,  which, 
though  a  large  fire  was  constantly 
burning  within  a  short  distance,  con- 
tinued unmelted:  .  .  .  the  milk  kept  in 
a  cupboard  within  a  yard  of  the  fire 
was  frozen  so  hard  as  to  require  a 
knife  to  cut  it  out.  .  .  .  The  hut  is 
syvarming  with  vermin."  Ellen  had 
usually  to  endure  such  discomfort  and 
hardships  alone;  Featherstone  himself 
was  out  riding  through  the  dangerous 
bush  to  visit  his  parishioners,  a  brutish 
illiterate  crew,  or  to  raise  funds  for 
the  building  and  support  of  his 
churches.  His  reward  for  this  con- 
tinued and  unwearied  activity  was  the 
sense  of  duty  fulfilled  and  the  grati- 
tude of  his  rough  congregations:  "It 
was  hearing  the  service  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  at  home,"  he  wrote, 
"and  once  more  seeing  a  clergyman 
which  affected  them  so  much,  for 
some  could  not  suppress  their  sobs. 
They  looked  upon  me  almost  as  an 
angel  of  light  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do  to  express  their  gratitude.  I  was 
obliged  to  eat  two  dinners  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  off  without 
being  forced  to  take  tea." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  is  a  little  unsympa- 
thetic to  Featherstone;  he  is  too  Vic- 
torian for  her  taste.  While  admitting 
his  qualities  she  discovers  something 
of  the  harsh  and  unyielding  in  his 
character.  And  yet  what  virtues  other 
than  the  typically  Victorian  could 
have  induced  a  man  of  considerable 
intelligence  and  refinement  to  quit 
England,  where  he  would  have  been 
assured  of  a  comfortable  living  and 
all  the  social  amenities,  and  choose  to 
range  a  wilderness,  shut  off  from  con- 
genial company  and  harassed  by 
problems  not  only  of  profession  but 
of  simple  survival?  He  succeeded 
magnificently,  but  by  dint  of  all  his 
qualities,  even  by  dint  of  those  which 


ma)    seem   to   his  descendants  to   be   a 
handicap   could   lie   have    been   reborn 

into  their  society. 

Hie  second  part  opens  with  the 
growth  ot  the  Osiers  children.  By 
the  lime  they  approached  matin  it  \ 
the  faniih  had  long  since  moved  out 
ot     log    cabins    into    the    comfort    of 

spacious  parsonages,  the  firsl   at    le 

cnniseth,  the  second  at  Dundas.  I  he 
contrast  between  the  life  the)  would 
have  lived  had  they  been  born  in  an 
English  parsonage  and  the  life  they 
lived  in  fact  could  not  be  more 
marked.  I  hey  probably  received  a  less 
thorough  schooling,  especially  in  the 
classics,  than  they  would  have  in 
England,  but  they  were  certainh 
better  educated  in  life.  Each  had 
manual  duties  about  the  house  to 
attend  to  and  through  these  activities 
they  were  initiated  into  the  ordinary 
world,  from  which  they  would  have 
been  protected  in  England  by  their 
class.  That  this  broad  education  was 
entirely  suitable — and  suitable  to 
children  of  the  greatest  innate  abilities 
-is  shown  by  its  product:  no  one 
could  wish  for  more  remarkable 
children  than  Featherston,  Britton 
Bath.  William  and  Edmund  Boyd 
Osier,  to  name  from  among  the  boys 
only. 

The  world  these  children  inherited 
was  completely  different  from  the  one 
their  father  and  mother  had  entered. 
The  backwoods,  the  log  cabin,  the 
brutish  settlers,  were  of  the  past;  in- 
stead there  were  roads  and  trains, 
telegraphs  and  stock  markets,  balls 
and  fashion — and  opportunity:  espec- 
ially opportunity,  which  each  of  the 
four  famous  brothers  seized  as  born 
to  it.  As  Mrs.  Wilkinson  traces  the 
careers  of  the  brothers  in  search  of 
opportunity  her  narrative  necessarily 
becomes  more  discursive,  but  as  they 
remained  members  of  a  united  family 
there  is  always  a  centre — in  which  the 
matriarch.  Ellen,  sits — to  give  their 
diverse  movements  order. 

The  comments  and  recollections 
which  comprise  this  second  part  are 
interesting  in  themselves,  but  they  also 
bear  upon  the  hidden  design  which,  as 
I  have  hinted,  lends  form  to  the  book 
In  the  description  of  the  book  in  the 
publisher's  winter  catalogue  the 
famous  Osier  brothers  are  pictured  as 
becoming  "leaders  of  their  new- 
country's  fledgling  aristocracy."  The 
idea  is  interesting  but  is  contradicted 
by  the  book  itself.  The  pattern  of  the 
Osiers'  life  in  Canada  is  a  familiar 
pattern  in  a  new  settinc:  it  is  simply 
the     pattern     of    an     English    family 
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making  good,  rising  from  humble 
origins  to  the  ranks  of  the  upper 
middle  class.  In  England  it  is  possible 
that  the  family  might  have  continued 
scent,  but  in  Canada  such  a  con- 
tinuation was  impossible.  Canadian 
society  was,  and  has  remained,  essen- 
tially middle-class:  the  greatest  honour 
a  family  can  arrive  a,t  is  to  be  de- 
scribed as  an  "old  family".  The  Osier 
brothers,  and  their  descendants,  may 
have  had.  or  may  in  fact  possess,  all 
the  qualities  peculiarly  aristocratic, 
but  such  qualities  cannot  be  openly 
accepted  for  what  they  are  in  a  society 
which  cannot  name  them.  They  could 
be  recognized,  however,  as  patrician, 
and  as  one  reads  this  record  of 
the  Osiers  one  wonders  if  these 
qualities  will  continue  to  be  generally 
honoured.  Unless  they  are,  the  pros- 
pect for  Canadian  society  as  a  whole 
is  bleak  indeed;  they  do,  after  all. 
curb  the  wild  scramble  of  the  moment 
and  provide  alternative  values  to 
those  of  cash. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  winds  up  her 
history  with  a  witty,  candid  and 
iconoclastic  account  of  her  childhood 
impressions  of  life  in  her  grandfather's, 
Sir  Edmund  Osier's,  home,  Craigleigh, 
in  Toronto's  Rosedale.  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
has  kept  herself  very  much  in  the 
background  throughout  the  book,  but 
in  this  postscript  she  really  makes 
hay;  and  one  can  only  regret  that  she 
has  not  intruded  more  frequently 
earlier  on.  Her  modesty  has,  however, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
this  most  delightful  and  discursive 
book. 


Cruise 

Continued  from  page  175 
watch  we  might  be  steering  the  ship, 
acting  as  lookout,  sweating  it  out  in 
the  boiler  engine  rooms,  or  plotting 
the  ship's  position  on  charts.  We  stood 
regular  one-in-four  watches,  and  al- 
though at  first  the  thought  of  getting 
up  at  3.30  in  the  morning  to  go  on 
watch  seemed  the  most  horrible  in 
the  world,  we  soon  got  used  to  it, 
and  thought  little  about  it.  It  was 
while  standing  watch  that  we  came  to 
know  the  seamen  best.  These  men  dis- 
played a  vast  store  of  patience  where 
we  were  concerned.  Our  coming 
aboard  had  deprived  the  ship  of  40 
working  hands,  the  dullest  of  whom 
must  have  known  a  great  deal  more 
about  life  of  ship  than  we  did. 
Hence  the  men  remaining  had  to  put 
in  that  much  extra  work,  and  it  was 
a  few  days  before  we  could  be  of 
much  use  to  them.  However,  I  think 
most  of  us  tried  our  hardest,  and  the 
men  appreciated  this.  They  were  al- 
ways willing  to  show  us  anything 
connected  with  their  work,  and  we 
couldn't  in  our  turn  have  asked  for  a 
more  cooperative  group. 

During  the  early  morning  of  May 
25,  we  sailed  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  lights  from  both  shores 


were  visible:  the  moon  shone  over 
the  shadowy  outline  of  the  two 
countries:  it  was  a  scene  of  incredible 
beauty.  Shortly  after  breakfast  we 
proceeded  into  harbour  at  Lamlash, 
on  the  Isle  of  Arran.  The  sun  shone 
from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  green 
hills,  rising  from  the  shore  on  all 
sides,  set  off  the  bright  colours  of  the 
little  village. 

Here  we  set  about  the  next  few 
days'  work:  painting  and  cleaning 
ship  for  our  arrival  in  London.  Wc 
went  ashore,  too,  for  ball  games  in 
one  of  the  village  fields,  and  to  delight 
in  walking  along  a  country  road  again. 
We  ended  our  stay  in  this  Scottish 
haven  with  a  ship's  concert  featured 
by  the  captain's  effort  to  teach  us 
some  outlandish  Gaelic  chant. 

The  next  morning  we  weighed 
anchor,  and  headed  down  a  remark- 
ably still  Irish  Sea  towards  London, 
and  the  prospect  of  48  hours  leave. 
But  we  had  to  sweat  for  it.  As  we 
drew  near  the  Thames  estuary  a  thick 
fog  settled  down,  forcing  us  to  anchor 
for  several  hours.  Frustrated  beyond 
measure,  and  fearing  that  we  would 
miss  some  of  our  leave  on  account  of 
the  delay,  we  spent  a  restless  night. 
Yet  the  gods  continued  to  smile  on  us. 
Shortly  after  one  in  the  morning  a 
pipe  mustered  us  all  on  the  upper 
deck.  As  we  tottered  up  we  discovered 
that  we  were  gliding  silently  by  the 
miles  of  waterfront  that  lead  to  the 
heart  of  London.  •  The  smell  was 
startling,  different  and  fascinating — a 
curious  mixture  of  sulphur  and  gar- 
bage, which  somehow  suggested  the 
London  of  Charles  Dickens  and 
Oliver  Twist.  On  we  moved,  under 
the  Tower  Bridge— the  first  time  it  had 
ever  been  raised  for  a  Canadian  war- 
ship—and to  our  berth  in  the  Pool. 
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Leave  at  last!  Three  of  us  grabbed 
the  first  train  to  Cambridge  (but  it 
took  us  an  hour  to  find  the  station) 
and  a  holiday.  At  Cambridge  we  con- 
trived, with  the  help  of  two  Canadian 
students,  to  see  the  sights  of  the  town, 
and  to  visit  some  of  the  colleges. 
Punting  on  the  Cam,  climbing  over 
the  wall  of  King's  late  at  night,  and 
rising  to  breakfast  in  bed  at  the  local 
hotel,  all  made  up  a  welcome  rest 
from  shipboard  life.  The  next  day  we 


rented  a  car,  and  drove  over  to 
Oxford  through  the  lovely  English 
countryside.  Here  we  poked  around, 
visited  St.  John's,  Magdalen  and 
Trinity,  were  guests  of  Balliol  College, 
and  had  a  peek  at  degree-giving, 
which  was  going  on  at  the  time.  After 
a  brief  stop  at  the  Trout,  a  pub  built 
in  1138,  we  headed  back  to  Cam- 
bridge, in  time  to  catch  the  last  train 
to  London.  I  think  we  could  have 
stayed  a  month  without  any  trouble  at 
all,  but  48  hours  was  enough  to  set  us 
on  our  feet  again,  and  to  give  us  new 
perspective  for  the  cruise  home.  We 
spent  the  better  part  of  a  da,y  walking 
the  pavements  of  London  itself,  and 
the  next  morning,  we  got  under  way 
for  the  last  time. 

On  the  way  back,  competition  in 
evolutions  was  extremely  keen.  At  the 
end  of  the  cruise,  the  "Cock  of  the 
Walk"  waited  for  the  most  efficient 
ship.  Spirit,  and  pride  in  the  ship  itself 
were  so  prevalent  on  board,  that  to 
be  beaten  was  unthinkable.  In  the  end 
we  won  it,  but  not  before  friendly  in- 
sults had  been  exchanged  between  the 
three  ships  during  jackstay  transfers, 
or  when  pulling. 

Apart  from  the  regular  day  to  day 
routine  of  ship's  life,  there  were 
moments  that  stood  out.  There  was 
the  fun  of  explaining  the  intricacies 
of  radar  to  the  visitors  who  swarmed 
the  ships  on  our  Sunday  in  London. 
There  was  our  Chief  Bosun's  Mate, 
the  "Buffer",  and  the  singsong  we 
had  with  him  in  our  mess  one  night. 
There  was  the  indelible  appeal  of 
the  church  service  on  the  quarterdeck 
one  sunny  Sunday  at  sea;  the  ship 
gliding  powerfully  through  the  water, 
and  the  hearty  singing  of  the  Navy 
Hymn,  "Eternal  Father  Strong  to 
Save".  There  were  the  long  conversa- 
tions with  one's  friends  on  deck  at 
night,  and  the  sturdy  comradeship  that 
was  built  up  in  our  mess,  between 
ourselves,  and  between  us  and  our 
cadet  captains. 

There  were  many  such  moments, 
ea.ch  one  by  itself  noteworthy.  Taken 
together,  they  made  the  cruise, 
changed  it  from  a  training  voyage  to 
an  experience  to  be  treasured  by  all 
who  participated.  We  would  go  on  to 
further  training  this  year,  and  in  those 
to  come.  We  would  go  on  other 
cruises,  visit  different,  and  perhaps 
more  exciting  places.  We  would,  if 
all  went  well,  eventually  become 
officers.  But  we  wou'd  always,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  remember  the  first 
better  than  the  last.  And  so  it  was 
hard,  very  hard,  for  most  of  us  to 
disembark  at  Halifax,  and  make  ready 
for  those  who  would  follow.  To 
our  surprise,  for  none  of  us  could 
have  thought  so  at  sea,  we  were  sorry 
to  go,  sorry  to  say  goodbye  to  the 
hard  work  and  the  morning  watches, 
sorry  to  be  suddenly  shifted  from  old 
salts  to  young  landlubbers  again,  sorry 
no  longer  to  be  a  part  of  the  ship  and 
its  men. 

But  it  was  fun  while  it  lasted. 
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VARSITY   PEOPLE 


CATHERINE   BRESLIN 


Heinrich  of  the  Museum 


rheodore  Allen  Heinrich  had  num- 
erous qualifications  which  fitted  him 

to  be  chosen  as  the  first  Director  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  but  one 
of  the  most  significant  of  these  is  his 
moustache. 

In  a  day  when  this  male  adornment 
h.is  lost  its  universal  appeal,  the 
graceful  outcropping  of  Dr.  Heinrich 
stands  as  a  monumental  inspiration.  It 
is  a  generous  growth,  full  in  its  pro- 
portions, and  twisted  to  a  flourish  at 
its  ends.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  notable  distinction  of  this  rather 
distinguished  figure  to  strike  the  eye. 

Aside  from  the  moustache,  one 
identifies  Dr.  Heinrich  as  a  quiet 
man  with  a  shiny  head,  a  sartorial 
conservatism,  an<)  an  infectious  air  of 
well-being.  A  look  at  his  schedule  con- 
vinced us  that  he  must  be  among 
Toronto's  busiest  men;  a  chat  with 
Dr.  Heinrich  indicated  the  reason  for 
his  healthy  survival.  In  a  word,  it  is 
equability. 

His  typical  working  day  might 
begin  with  visits  from  the  French  am- 
bassador and  an  art  dealer  from 
London;  the  afternoon  is  absorbed  by 
a  board  meeting  and  a  talk  outside  the 
museum;  in  between  he  squeezes  con- 
ferences with  his  staff;  a  dinner  en- 
gagement is  broken  in  the  rush,  and 
the  evening  plane  sweeps  him  off  to 
Ottawa. 

His  staff  try  to  protect  him  from 
the  onslaught.  His  inner  sanctum 
above  the  great  door  of  the  Museum 
seems  almost  as  inviolable  as  the 
tomb  of  a  buried  Pharaoh:  neverthe- 
less he  has  a  constant  stream  of 
visitors.  Questions  involving  museum 
policy  must  pass  through  him,  for 
example,  and  a  certain  number  of 
V.l.P.'s  and  visiting  museum  people 
must  be  seen.  Dealers  want  to  confer 
with  him;  his  own  staff  cannot  be 
neglected.  And  invariably  "a  few  nuts 
get  through". 

The  busy  Dr.  Heinrich  directs  the 
largest  museum  in  Canada.  Until  July 
of  1955  three  divisions — Art  and 
Archaeology,  Biology  and  Mineralogy, 
Zoology  and  Palaeontology — func- 
tioned autonomously  in  a  single  build- 
ing. Three  separate  directors,  Dr. 
V.  B.  Meen,  Dr.  F.  A.  Urquhart  and 
Dr.  A.  D.  Tushingham,  managed  their 
own  divisions  and  were  responsible 
only  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Related 
to  their  efforts  was  a  department  of 
Education  under  Miss  N.  E.  Heakes. 
All  four  carried  on  in  a  state  of 
peaceful  co-existence. 

With  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hein- 
rich, the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
proper  came  into  being.  Little  out- 
ward change  marked  the  passing  of 
this  event.  The  totem  poles  still  stood 


with  the  vine-like  stairs  twisted  about 
them;  the  little  Chinese  tomb  figures 
kept  their  solemn,  unhappy  ranks;  the 
Piranha  still  swam  their  ugly  little 
circles,  looking  for  a  man  to  eat;  the 
dinosaurs  continued  to  dream  of  better 
dinosaur  days.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it;  the  Royal  Ontario  was  com- 
ing of  age. 

Heinrich  began  his  busy  years  at 
Tacoma,  Washington,  in  1910;  and  he 
soon  moved  to  continue  them  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.  He  was  educated  in 
"public  and  private  schools  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe"- — with  his  European 
classrooms  scattered  throughout 
England,  Germany  and  France.  His 
first  degree  was  a  B.A.  from  the 
University  of  California,  and  some  of 
his  undergraduate  work  was  done  a,t 
Bonn.  A  year  of  private  study  at 
Tours  led  him  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  spent  three  and  a  half  years  at 
King's  College  and  emerged  with  his 
M.Litt.  and  Ph.D. 

On  the  strength  of  his  solid  founda- 
tion in  the  history  of  art  and  archae- 
ology, Dr.  Heinrich  devoted  one  year 
to  Hollywood,  in  the  capacity  of 
historical  adviser  for  several  films. 
But  Europe  won  him  back,  and  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939,  his 
interests  kept  him  primarily  abroad. 

With  the  advent  of  Pearl  Harbour. 
Dr.  Heinrich  began  "what  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  unusual  military 
careers  in  history — and  a  book  in 
itself."  While  awaiting  a  promised 
commission  from  the  Navy  that  would 
establish  him  in  a  responsible  position 
in  Intelligence  in  the  Pacific  area,  he 
was  snatched  up  by  the  draft — and  the 


\im>.  I  \.  Heinrich,  Ml  nt.,  Ph.D.. 
had  become  Pvt. 

After  being  shuttled  about  in 
schools  as  widely  varied  as  Field  Ar- 

tillery   and  Air  Force   Armaments 

and  a.fter  having  missed  a  commission 
on  several  occasions  by  so  many  y  irds 
of  red  tape — Sergeant  Heinrich  (hav- 
ing long  since  left  behind  iiie  rank 
of  Pvt.)  was  sent  to  England  as  part 
of  the  nucleus  that  was  to  develop 
into  the  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Forces— known 
as  General  Eisenhower's  SHAEF. 

Syt.  Heinrich  eventually  collected 
six  stripes,  and  the  position  of  Deputy 
(  hief  of  the  Enemy  Communication-* 
Section  of  G2  (Intelligence),  SHAI  1 
His  range  was  all  the  territory  north 
of  the  Mediterranean,  south  of  the 
northern  tip  of  Norway,  and  west  of 
Russia.  And  the  object  of  his  tiny 
section  was  "to  find  out  all  about  how 
the  Germans  were  using  their  ground 
transport — and  the  best  way  to  bring 
it  to  a  total  halt." 

Information  on  this  prodigious  task 
poured  onto  the  sergeant's  desk  from 
two  squadrons  of  reconnaissance 
planes  which  filmed  the  terrain — and 
from  the  massive  networks  of  the 
British  Intelligence  Corps,  the  O.S.S. 
and  the  European  underground  resist- 
ance movements.  "At  times,"  recalled 
Dr.  Heinrich,  "documents  stolen  from 
the  Germans  would  be  heaped  about 
my  desk  in  bushel  baskets." 

The  highest  priority  on  the 
strategic  bombing  missions  from 
England  alternated  between  the  Oil 
and  Fuel  Department,  and  the  Ground 
Communications— which  was  Master 
Sergeant  Heinrich's  domain.  War 
materials  had  to  be  brought  together 
and  assembled  by  the  Nazis — -troops 
needed  transport,  reinforcement  and 
supplies— and  resistance  to  the  inevit- 
able invasion  had  to  be  amassed.  All 
this  became  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  Germans  as  their  transportation 
system  was  "beaten  to  a  pulp ". 

The  Bronze  Star  and  the  Belgian 
Croix  de  Guerre  avec  Palme  are  listed 
among  his  achievements,  but  Dr 
Heinrich  is  quick  to  insist  that  they 
represent  "no  heroism  on  the  battle- 
field— just  hard  work  at  a  highly  rari- 
fied  level".  At  any  rate,  the  consistent 
strategic  attack  on  German  trans- 
portation was  acknowledged  by 
Churchill  and  Eisenhower — as  well  as 
by  Goering — as  one  of  the  most 
decisive  factors  in  the  outcome  of  the 
war.  The  fact  that  it  was  to  some  ex- 
tent devised  by  a  mere  master  sergeant 
added  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
plication, since  he  had  frequently  to 
argue  with  generals  and  air-marshals 
and  even  with  the  most  redoubtable 
of  Prime  Ministers. 
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\  tow  weeks  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  an  overdue  commission  arrived. 
Sgt  Heinrich  became  Lt.  Heinrieh. 
Before  he  could  return  to  the  long- 
absent  world  of  art  and  archaeology, 
U  was  "kidnapped"  as  a  special  ad- 
viser on  the  denazification  and  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  of  the 
State  Railways  in  the  U.S.  zone  of 
Germany.  "1  really  enjoyed  that  im- 
mensely," admits  Dr.  Heinrich.  "I 
had  m\  own  private  train— and  that 
will  certainh    never  happen  again!" 

Nonetheless,  he  was  happy  when 
his  "borrowed"  capacity  in  the  rail- 
roads was  supplanted  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  the  Monuments. 
Fine  Arts  and  Archives  branch  of  the 
military  government  in  Hesse  (event- 
ually for  the  whole  of  the  U.S.  zone). 
At  the  same  time  he  was  director  of 
the  Wiesbaden  Central  Collecting 
Point  for  looted  works  of  art— and 
at  various  times  he  served  as  acting 
director  of  the  collecting  points  in 
Munich  and  Marburg,  and  the  Offen- 
bach Archival  Depot,  while  in  his 
later  civilian  capacity  he  became 
Cultural  Property  Adviser  to  the 
U.S.  High  Commissioner— enough  to 
satisfy  even  the  indefatigable 
Heinrich! 

It  was  then  that— from  the  view- 
point of  art,  at  least— the  excitement 
really  began.  Throughout  the  war, 
paintings— public,  private  and  looted 
—had  been  stored  for  safety  against 
air  raids  in  more  than  2000  reposi- 
tories scattered  throughout  Germany. 
The  task  of  Lt.  (soon  to  return  to 
Mr.)  Heinrich  and  his  colleagues  was 
to  locate  them  all— and  then  began 
the  grand  job  of  sorting. 

In  general,  the  Germans  were  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  reporting  the  re- 
positories, once  they  had  become 
convinced  that  the  contents  were  not 
to  be  treated  as  booty.  The  Monu- 
ments men  would  survey  the  find  and 
concentrate  the  art  in  one  of  the 
three  collecting  points  where  it  could 
be  properly  conserved  and  guarded 
until  it  could  be  identified  and  re- 
turned to  its  rightful  owner.  Just  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  dispute  over 
Who  owned  What  waxed  strong. 

Some  of  the  cases  were  easily 
solved.  The  Rothschild  collections 
from  Paris,  for  example,  were  well- 
enough  catalogued  to  leave  no  doubt. 
Most  of  the  paintings  could  be 
divided  into  three  categories:  German 
museum  works  stored  for  safety,  con- 
fiscated museum  property,  and  pri- 
vately-owned art.  Museum  pieces, 
thanks  to  catalogues,  were  easiest  to 
identify— but  if  the  museum  had  been 
destroyed,  further  complications  en- 
sued. 

In  their  confiscation  of  property, 
the  Nazis  generally  followed  a  stan- 
dard policy.  Eastern  Europe  was  looted 
completely;  the  policy  was  to  eradi- 
cate eastern  culture,  and  reduce  the 
people  to  the  status  of  slaves— hence, 
a  systematic  pillage  of  all  libraries, 
museums  and  churches. 

In  the  west,  it  was  quite  another 
thing.  The  Nazis  were  anxious  to 
make     a     good     impression     on     the 


French:  they  wanted  to  convince 
them  that  Germans,  too.  could  be 
civilized.  So  there  was  little  interfer- 
ence with  western  cultural  institu- 
tions, with  two  exceptions.  Jewish 
property  was  automatically  seized, 
and  the  same  fate  awaited  any  par- 
ticularly superior  works  considered 
worthy  of  the  master-museum  that 
Hitler  planned  to  build  at  Linz. 

The  object  of  the  Monuments  ser- 
vice was  a  game  of  sorts:  match  the 
claim  to  the  object.  The  staff  was 
composed  of  full-time  Allied  officers 
representing  each  country  in  Europe 
—all  trained  as  museum  officials  or 
professors  of  the  history  of  art,  with 
a  few  architects  thrown  in.  Working 
under  them  was  a  large  staff  of 
German  and  D.P.  specialists.  They 
virtually  catalogued  their  collection 
on  a  regular  museum  system— and 
began  the  job  of  matching.  Fortun- 
ately for  them,  the  German  records 
on  confiscated  paintings  were  often 
good,  although  a  large  number  of 
valuable  privately-owned  art  objects 
and  exceptional  household  articles, 
such  as  silver,  porcelains  and  furni- 
ture, suffered  from  anonymity. 

In  this  military  art  world,  Dr. 
Heinrich  encountered  numerous 
friends  and  acquaintances  from  his 
earlier  years  in  Europe.  Count  Wolff- 
Metternich,  for  example,  had  first 
known  Heinrich  in  his  student  days 
at  Bonn,  when  they  had  strolled 
through  churches  together.  During 
the  war,  the  Count  had  worked  with 
the  German  "Art  Protection  Service", 
organized  to  preserve  historical 
monuments  but  unofficially  used  to 
prevent  extensive  looting  in  France. 
Along  with  other  courageous  anti- 
Nazis,  the  Count  at  one  time  had 
interfered  with  Goering's  proposal  to 
raid  the  Louvre— "need  I  add,  at 
great  personal  risk".  After  the  war, 
he  offered  great  help  in  the  salvage 
work   of   Dr.   Heinrich's   staff. 


Numerous  school  and  college 
friends  of  Dr.  Heinrich,  ranging  from 
Allied  officers  to  refugee  royalty,  were 
forever  turning  up  on  his  doorstep.  A 
one-time  tutor  from  Bonn  reappeared 
in  disgrace  as  a  former  high  Nazi 
officer  in  the  Belgian  occupation;  his 
tutor  from  Cambridge  returned  as 
head  of  the  Allied  Monuments.  Fine 
Arts  and  Archives  Service  and  was 
instrumental,  in  fact,  in  rescuing  Dr. 
Heinrich  from  his  private  railway 
train. 


By  1951,  the  job  was  essentially 
linished.  Resigning  from  the  State 
Department,  Dr.  Heinrich  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  become  Curator 
of  Art  Collections  and  Senior  Fellow 
for  History  of  Art  in  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery 
in  San  Marino,  California.  The  title 
was  highly  impressive;  the  work  itself 
was  far  less  stimulating  and  challeng- 
ing than  the  jobs  to  which  he  had 
become  accustomed.  "The  Huntington 
is  a  very  good  gallery,"  said  Dr. 
Heinrich,  "with  a  heavy  air  of  tradi- 
tion. But  it  is  fixed  and  static— just 
the  opposite  of  here."  After  two  years 
in  California,  Dr.  Heinrich  resigned 
to  become  Associate  Curator  of  Paint- 
ings at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York. 

The  Metropolitan  was  at  this  point 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  rebuilding  pro- 
gram, "a  very  exciting  and  very  im- 
portant experiment.  But  now  that  my 
part  of  it  has  finished,  the  creative 
possibilities  have  largely  evaporated. 
The  Metropolitan  is  a  very  old,  big 
and  marvellous  institution,  but  it 
hasn't  the  working  challenge  of  the 
Royal  Ontario,  with  so  much  to  be 
done." 

Dr.  Heinrich  frankly  hated  to  leave 
New  York.  "I  loved  living  there.  It 
was  full  of  old,  good  friends,  and 
everything  happens  there.  But  I  have 
to  return  regularly  on  business.  And 
the  important  thing  in  any  city  is  the 
people.  I  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
meet  them  here,  away  from  the  speed 
of  New  York." 

Though  he  admires  its  trees,  Mr. 
Heinrich  deplores  the  flatness  of 
Toronto's  landscape  and  architecture, 
the  length  of  its  winters  and  the  short- 
ness of  its  cultural  horizons;  but  he  is 
positive  that  the  latter  are  entering  on 
a  period  of  great  expansion.  "Except 
for  the  climate,  Toronto  has  a  great 
deal  in  common  with  Los  Angeles. 
Both  are  expanding  enormously; 
neither  of  them  is  museum-conscious, 
but  they're  filled  with  a  very  vital 
sort  of  ambition.  As  their  situations 
crystallize,  they  are  bound  to  develop 
a  greater  consciousness  of  things  cul- 
tural." 

About  himself,  Dr.  Heinrich  con- 
fessed to  being  a  bachelor.  "I've  been 
much  too  busy  for  anything  else,"  he 
claims.  "I  enjoy  life  a  great  deal,  and 
I  love  all  the  good  things  about  it— 
not  only  art  and  architecture,  but  food 
and  friends  and  superior  drink, 
gardens  and  landscape,  spring  and  all 
that. 

"Oh  yes— and  music  too,  especially 
chamber  music.  And,  always,  travel- 
ling." 

His  reputation  of  being  "in  terrible 
demand  as  a  diner-outer"  was  substan- 
tiated by  the  fact  that  on  one  parti- 
cular day  when  we  were  speaking  to 
him,  he  was  not  only  engaged  for 
dinner  but  engaged  for  two. 

"I've  been  chased  and  pulled  around 
in  Toronto  a  good  deal,"  admitted 
Dr.  Heinrich.  "It's  been  quite  fun. 
Everybody  seems  to  want  to  put  me 
to    work-I've    recently   been   popped 
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onto  ihc  c  oundl  ot  the  National  la 
dustrial  Design  Board,  u>i  example." 
tmong  h i>>  other  extra-directorial  in- 
volvements arc  the  (  ouncil  »i  the 
(  .hi. uii. in  Museums  Association,  a 
committee  ol  the  Ait  Gallery  ot 
roronto,  and  the  Community  Cheat 
lie  also  m. urn. mis  ictive  association 
with  American  and  European  or- 
ganizations, .is.  foi  example)  a  trustee 
oi  .in  an  museum  in  <  alifornia  and  ol 
an  international  centre  in  Switzerland 
foi    the    study    and    preservation    ol 

C.isllcs. 

i'.ui    of    ins    charm    undoubtedly 

emanates  from  his  popularity  as  an 
aftei  dinner  speaker.  He  does  a 
certain  amount  of  "proper  lecturing", 
mostly  elsewhere  in  the  United  Stales 
and  Canada — but  in  Toronto,  his 
favorite  topic  is  the  Museum,  and  his 
hopes    for    it. 

"In  Toronto,  we  have  the  chance 
of  turning  a  good  institution  into  a 
great  one.  The  dynamics  of  growth 
are  actually  beginning  to  operate — as 
they  are  in  the  whole  of  Canada.  A 
good  deal  has  happened  since  I  came; 
we  are  really  making  a  new  museum." 

After  shuffling  through  a  pile  of 
papers  on  his  desk.  Dr.  Heinrich 
..line  up  with  a  remarkable  set  of 
figures: 

Jan 86  classes   3,273 

Feb 216       „         5,400 

Mar 210       „         7,300 

3  mos.    ..512      „        15,973 

"This  represents  the  vast  number 
of  school  children  that  we  guide 
through  the  Museum.  The  mummies 
are  always  a  big  hit  with  them.  Un- 
fortunately, there's  a  limit  to  the 
amount  that  we  can  handle  in  one 
day.  On  the  overall  attendance,  we've 
had  an  increase  of  30,000  during  the 
tirst  three  months  of  1956,  and  our 
Sunday  crowd  has  more  than  doubled 
— which  is  quite  clearly  due,  I  think, 
to  the  new  exhibitions,  especially  the 
Ivory   and   Bone   Show." 

On  the  subject  of  finances,  Dr. 
Heinrich  resolved  his  moustache  into 
a  firm  and  implacable  line.  "We  have 
the  smallest  purchasing  appropriation 
of  any  museum  of  this  size  that  I  have 
ever  known — specifically.  $5,000  per 
year."  By  way  of  contrast.  Dr.  Hein- 
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EXECUTORS    AND    TRUSTEES    FOR    OVER    HALF     A     CENTURY 


SI  take  spectre's  Will 

Executed  25th  March,  1616 

commenced  as  follows: 

"In  tin  name  of  God,  Amen! 

/,  William  Shakespeare,  of  Stratford 

upon  Awn  in  the  COUIttf  of  Warr,  gent, 
in  perfect  health  and  memory, 
God  be  praised:  do  make  and  ordain  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
and  form  following  .  .  .*' 


Every  thoughtful  man — and  woman- 
makes  a  will — while  in  good  health  and  memory. 
In  these  days  it  is  well  to  seek  legal  guidance 
and  to  appoint  a  Corporate  Executor. 

THE 

ROYAL  TRUST 

COMPANY 


OFFICES    ACROSS    CANADA    FROM    COAST    TO    COAST 


rich  quoted  a  figure  of  $850,000  re- 
cently spent  by  the  National  Art 
Gallery  in  the  purchase  of  four 
paintings  from   Europe. 

"We're   acquiring   new   things   from 
private    gifts,    and    we    expect    to    do 


some  trading  too.  But  we  should  have 
a  minimum  of  $100,000  for  pur- 
chasing— plus  income  from  endow- 
ments. No  museum  should  be  without 
ihese — but  we  have  none  to  speak  of 
at  present." 

With  a  more  cheerful  countenance. 
Dr.  Heinrich  mused  over  the  not-so- 
distant  future.  "It's  too  early  to  tell 
yet,  of  course,  but  I  think  we  can 
foresee  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
budget  from  the  province  (which 
comes  through  the  university),  a 
steady  increase  in  attendance,  and 
probably  one  in  the  donation  of 
individual  objects." 

We  asked  him  about  the  relation 
between  the  University  and  the 
Museum — which  has  been  an  affiliate 
since  1947.  "It  is  an  odd  position," 
admitted  Dr.  Heinrich.  "This  is  a 
university  museum,  but  since  the  union, 
nothing  has  been  altered  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Museum  to  the 
general  public  as  the  museum  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario:  this  was  stipu- 
lated on  the  first  page  of  the  Act  of 
Affiliation.  So  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  sides,  the  Museum  serves  a 
dual  function — which  is  most  un- 
usual. And  certainly  for  a  university 
museum,  this  one  is  immense." 

At  the  close  of  his  first  year,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  quiet  but  vigorous 
young  director  has  left  his  mark  on 
the  Royal  Ontario.  It  is  difficult — and 


unnecessary — to  draw  a  dividing  line 
between  what  is  due  to  him  and  what 
to  his  predecessors.  Certainly  the  new 
director  has  had  a  notable  success; 
the  budget  for  the  coming  year  has 
been  increased  by  a  "substantial 
amount",  and  the  Royal  Ontario  is 
humming  with  plans  for  new  exhibi- 
tions and  new  improvements.  The  real 
assessment  will  be  measured  by  the 
extent  to  which  Dr.  Heinrich  realizes 
the  hopes  he  has  for  the  waxing 
Royal  Ontario.  But  it  would  seem  to 
be  safe  to  say  that,  for  the  totem  poles 
and  the  dinosaurs,  the  future  is  a 
bright  one. 
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TED  REEVE 


A  GOSSIP  OF  FOOTBALL 


During  our  happy,  hemstitched  days  as  an  athlete  or  in  such  autumns  we 
spent  as  coach,  with  triumphs,  mirth  and  rare  solemnity  trying  to  teach  them 
their  full-back  behaviour  from  a  double  wing  formation,  it  often  occurred  to 
us  that  Thomas  Brown  of  Rugby  had  enjoyed  the  ideal  approach  to  a  football 
season.  With  or  without  arc  lights. 

Enrolling  late  in  the  fall  term  at  Dr.  Arnold's  energetic  academy  where 
they  had  invented  the  pastime  as  a  substitute  for  central  heating,  Tom  was 
introduced  to  the  matron,  to  Scud  East  and  to  the  great  game  on  the  very 
day  of  his  arrival  on  the  diligence. 

Seldom  in  a  story  book  has  the  effect  of  the  Horation  Ode  upon  the 
English  Literature  (as  Professor  Quiller-C.  was  wont  to  put  it)  brought  about 
such  a  sudden  and  satisfying  off-and-running.  Master  Brown  takes  back  from 
none  in  early  foot  as  he  finds  himself  promptly  in  duck  pants,  in  the  School 
House  goal,  and  before  the  final  whistle,  in  a  last  ditch  stand  with  his  kindly 
goal-tending  mentor,  under  the  final  mighty  charge  of  the  opposition,  flattened 
like  a  book-mark  but  assured  of  his  future  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

Often  on  a  coaching  staff  we  have  eyed  a  muster  of  new  recruits  at  the  first 
report-for-practice  and  wished  that  T.  Brown's  method  of  making  the  first 
team  could  be  revived  as  we  thought  of  the  toil  ahead  before  this  latest  levy 
would  attain  something  of  the  formidable  dourness  in  the  best  tattered 
battalion  tradition  of  "our  rough  rug-headed  kerns"  at  Queen's. 

Yet,  the  long  sunny  September  days  of  morning  and  afternoon  drills  as  the 
patterns  of  play  sometimes  fell  into  shape  come  back  most  pleasantly.  The 
sturdy  limestone  college  halls  commencing  to  stir  sleepily  from  the  long  summer 
vacation  but  lending  the  feeling  that  the  few  score  of  us  had  the  place  all  to 
ourselves  gave  the  choral  work  at  dusk  before  the  Student's  Union  a  Fred 
Waring  back-drop  that  made  up  for  much  of  the  scathful  grappling  of  the 
scrimmage. 

Bob  Masterson's  first  mates  of  other  years,  Dalt  White,  John  Kennedy  and 
John  McManus  and  all  their  brawny  Blues  had  last  month  the  garden  spot  of 
all  gridirons  going  with  their  trials  of  training  where  the  sparkling  waves  of 
Couchiching  glimmer  through  the  lakeside  trees.  Even  the  blocking  machines 
(left  over  by  mistake  from  the  Museum's  Reformation  exhibits)  and  the  nine- 
man's  morris  of  the  cross-stepping  run  through  the  empty  tires,  can  almost 
be  enjoyed  in  the  air  of  the  Ontario  highlands.  Especially  when  steaks  are 
simmering  in  the  cook  house  amid  the  big  blue  spruce. 

Agreed  heartily  here  with  the  way  the  forthright  Warren  Stevens  (great  man 
to  have  on  your  side,  Steve)  gave  the  brisk,  blunt  treatment  to  the  yearly  "bad 
news"  on  the  problems  of  rebuilding  so  that  all  hands  could  get  to  work  again. 
Tersely  it  goeth: 

"The  University  of  Toronto  Blues  suffered  the  loss  of  many  1955  stars 
through  graduation.  Among  those  missing  will  be  ends  Fred  Smale  and  Don 
Smith,  both  former  captains,  guards  Bob  Waugh  and  Earl  Ford  and  centres 
John  Wismer  and  John  Brodrug.  Regular  defensive  tackles  George  Eakin  and 
Walt  Radzick  will  not  be  in  the  lineup  this  year  due  to  academic  difficulties. 
The  Varsity  first  string  backfield  of  Phil  Muntz,  Don  Cheeseman  and  Jack 
Rogers  has  graduated  while  Gerry  Lansky,  regular  wingback,  will  not  be  able 
to  play  again  due  to  injury." 

Veterans  of  basketball,  hockey  and  lacrosse  campaigns  as  well  as  football's 
bludgeonings  of  F.,  the  Toronto  coaches  are  the  type  to  take  heart  quickly,  for 
the  intermediates  were  strong  and,  despite  a  re-surge  at  Western  and  the 
return  of  almost  all  Queen's  and  McGillian  regulars,  they  are  hardy  faced  as 
they  say  at  Stratford  with  "an  unequal  enterprise". 

Huddles  can  be  guided  with  experience  by  Harry  Wilson  and  Ed  Scrzypek. 
Larry  Joynt  is  up  from  the  Blues  Twos.  He  and  Edward  are  both  booters  as 
well  as  passers  which  might  be  handy  on  the  short  punt  gambits  willed  to  them 
by  big  Bob  Masterson  who  is  now  faced  with  a  rebuilding  task  of  some  dimen- 
sions of  his  own  as  General  Manager  of  Calgary  Stampeders.  Those  huge 
shoulders  looming  on  the  sidelines  will  be  missed,  for  Rusty  Charley,  as  we 
called  him  at  the  Press  Club  where  we  were  very  fond  of  him,  was  a  most 
capable  coach,  a  hard-driving,  rough-and-ready  old  Washington  Redskin  but 
a  well-read,  intelligent  big  man  and  to  see  him,  in  the  off  season  for  instance, 
teaching  a  bunch  of  the  neighbourhood  kids  how  to  score  a  basket,  or  get  a 
ball  team  organized,  was  a  lesson  in  patience  and  kindness. 
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DaJt  and  the  two  Jacks  who  worked 
out  the  system  with  Masterson  of 
recent  years  will  no  doubt  keep  it 
rolling  with  so  many  of  the  interme- 
diates to  fill  in.  adding  ideas  of  their 
own  for  a  little  diversity  from  the 
Amerk  book  in  the  ever-changing 
variety  of  this  strange  sport  of  chess 
on  cleats. 

The  Split  T  of  the  Edmonton 
Sooners — good  Canadian  running 
rugby  of  the  Twenties  and  Thirties 
with  the  ten-yards  interference  added 
— has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 
high-priced  packs  with  various  results. 
As  they  go  for  ball  control  while  the 
thinkers  are  trying  to  solve  some  of 
the  hand-off  hand-dab  and  hidden 
ball  tricks,  they  ignore  the  chances 
of  a  Jackie  Parker  producing  a  rabbit 
from  a  helmet  and  knock  down  any- 
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one  hi  .1  strange  iweatei  and  learch 

him 

I  he  college  twelves  have  adapted 
themselves  as  beat  thej  can  with  On 
players  at  tbeii  disposal  which  is  the 
true  test  ol  coaching.  Varsity,  we  note, 
beside  the  pivol  man  has  Dave  Cres 
well,  \i  Riva,  Dick  Bethune,  Petei 
\i.nk  with  his  placement  kicking 
brogan  chalked  foi  accuracy,  Damn 
Mucci,  Don  Backwortfa  and  Bill 
Mclntyre  amongst  those  present  with 
Reid,  Commish,  Tattle  and  Whitmore 
up  from  ints  and  that  rarest  of  all 
birds,  a  strong  defensive  backfielder, 
speed)  Ross  Woods  returns  aftei  i 
year's  absence. 
Better  still   listed   here  (score-card 

supplied    Oil     request)    are     4     outside 

wings,  three  insides,  two  centres  and 

4  middles  of  Varsity  experience  to 
CaTTJ  their  ll>ss  scars  into  this  season 
heartened  by  the  return  of  large   Bill 

Beamish  who  did  some  frabjous  work 

in  "54. 

Someone  has  scouted  far  and  wide 
in  Mulock  Cup  frays  for  recruits  in 
other  sweat  suits.  Everything  from 
wrestling  champs  to  hurdlers  will  be 
included  in  the  crash  helmet  class. 

The  scene  of  their  struggles  will  he 
the  same  as  the  Pipers  of  Queen's 
come  skirling  into  the  Bloor  Bowl. 
For  the  college  matches  will  be  dis- 
played on  Saturdays  as  much  as  ever. 
Much  to  the  relief  of  those  of  us  .>f 
the  night  games  for  re-doubling  Abner 
Doubleday  and  giving  us  sports 
writers  the  working  hours  of  a  saxo- 
phone player. 

The  new  lights  are  magnificent  in 
that  Nasi  enclosure  where  only  recol- 
lections for  most  of  us  of  evening 
illumination  are  the  standards  planted 
in  the  snow  banks  each  winter  when 
one  did  a  Mr.  Winkle  on  the  blades 
around  and  around  Varsity  Rink  to 
the  music  of  a  frost-bitten  band  who 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  Birth  of  the  Blues. 

There  were  also  some  Xmas  tree 
decorations  (well  known  to  Mulock 
(uppers)  on  the  lower  campus  that 
swung  fitfully  over  the  Argonaut 
(circa  1923)  workouts  when  this 
rookie  vied  with  some  18  others  for 
a  line  wing  job.  Because,  aside  from 
Jimmy  Douglas  and  Jo-Jo  Stirrett  we 
were  all  blessed  with  some  ability  or 
lack  of  it,  our  coach,  the  good  Dr. 
O'Connor  sensibly  gave  up  the  hope- 
less task  of  selection  and  struck  on 
the  happy  device  of  holding  five 
scrimmage  practices  a  week  in  the 
gloaming,  then  played  the  survivors 
against  MAAA  or  the  Tigers  on 
Saturday.  Arc  lights  have  a  tendency 
to  make  all  Stadiums  look  somewhat 
alike  although  high  up  in  Edmonton 
on  a  late  Autumn  night  on  a  snow 
splashed  field  the  furious  running 
game  of  the  Eskimo  great  backfield 
lends  itself  to  a  distinctive  picture 
that  only  needs  the  sleds  to  make  it 
sure  enough  Kreighoff. 

Daytimes,  they  are  all  different:  the 
flats  of  Regina's  prairie  make  one 
think  of  an  American  Mid-Western 
college  and  all  its  Grads  at  play. 
Hamilton  football  especially  in  warm 
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weather  when  the  brawny  armed  cigar- 
smoking  sleeved  huskies  from  the 
Steel  Town  talk  it  up  in  the  stands, 
gives  you  a  feeling  that  you  are  back 
in  Brooklyn  at  a  ball  game.  Ottawa 
Saturdays  have  an  Irish  Fair  Day 
feeling  all  their  own.  With  jaunty 
Alouettes  on  deck  a  packed  Molson's 
Stadium  in  a  beautiful  background 
has  a  festive  air  of  high  excitement, 
and  Vancouver's  thousands  of  new 
fans  (new  acquaintances  to  one  an- 
other often  too)  rattling  into  a  roar 
at  the  great  Empire  Games  ground, 
recall  somehow,  a  political  convention 
at  its  crescendo. 

But  intercollegiate  football  should 
we  think,  be  of  an  afternoon.  Now- 
adays, no  doubt,  there  can  be  few- 
more  pleasant  ways  to  spend  a  happy 
autumn  of  a  robust  youth  than 
mingling  as  a  pro  amid  the  crashing 


gladiators  of  the  Big  Four  and  the 
Western  legions — on  ringing  plains 
indeed  but  that  is  more  of  a  campaign. 
The  games  fill  in  on  one  another  :n 
the  bigger  picture  of  the  Grey  Cup 
march  whether  afternoon  or  nightfall. 
The  college  season,  in  contrast,  is 
short  and  vivid.  Like  college  years; 
golden  then  gone,  but  never  forgotten. 
Down  to  the  very  plays  that  stay  so 
long  in  sequence  from  some  memor- 
able Saturday.  Over  the  years,  even 
over  the  wars,  they  are  recalled  long 
after. 

Six  abruptly  stirring  games  upon  a 
schedule.  A  couple  of  all  too  short 
seasons,  but  in  some  manner  a  big 
part  of  a  fellow's  life.  Just  like  the 
Stadium  itself  in  all  its  changing 
scenes. 

Gentlemen,  another  football  season! 
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question  the  university's  custom  of  so 
doing.  The  uninitiated  among  them 
might  in  fact  be  forgiven  for  conclud- 
ing that  a  doubling  of  the  university 
student  body  should  call  for  very  little 
additional  buildings  and  equipment  if 
the  present  facilities  are  used  only  a 
little  more  than  half  the  time.  (This 
of  course  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
facilities  of  most  universities  are  used 
during  the  summer  months  to  some 
degree.)  And  indeed  the  universities 
themselves  have  recognized  the  weak- 
ness. For  instance,  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  his  report 
for  the  1954-55  academic  year  sug- 
gested that  the  "quarter"  system  of 
four  terms  a  year  might  be  adopted. 
The  University  of  Pittsburg  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  three  fifteen-week  "tri- 
mesters". Waterloo  College  in  its 
recent  announcement  concerning  the 
education  of  technicians  and  engineers 
outlined  plans  to  use  the  college  plant 
for  forty-eight  weeks  per  year.  The 
idea  has  even  been  suggested  for 
secondary  schools  by  London's  retir- 
ing director  of  education,  Dr.  G.  A. 
Wheable,  who  questions  the  justifica- 
tion of  leaving  costly  buildings  idle 
for  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
student's  need  for  a  three  months' 
holiday.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
such  a  change  might  be  very  difficult 
to  make,  the  accelerated  courses  of 
the  post-war  years  are  evidence  that 
it  can  be  done.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  university's  need  for 
additional  plant  would  be  much  more 
easily  appreciated  if  existing  facilities 
were  being  used  at  practical  capacity 
for  eleven  months  of  the  year. 

Classrooms  and  equipment  can  take 
twelve  months  use  practically  as  well 
as  eight,  but  the  same  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  of  the  teaching  faculty. 
Provided,  however,  the  weekly  class 
load  is  reasonable,  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative duties  are  delegated  to 
subordinates,  regular  leaves  of  absence 
for  study  and  research  are  provided, 
and  adequate  salaries  are  paid,  ten  oi 
eleven  months  of  teaching  per  year 
may  not  be  out  of  the  way.  Some  sup- 
port for  this  view  from  the  academic 
world  is  found  in  the  Waterloo  Col- 
lege announcement  where  it  is  quite 
clearly  contemplated  that  instructors 
will  teach  for  forty-eight  weeks  of  the 
year,  and,  because  they  will  on  the 


average  teach  twice  as  many  students, 
can  be  paid  higher  salaries. 

Another  question  concerning  the 
teacher  has  to  do  with  his  classical 
dual  role — as  researcher  and  as 
teacher.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  university  professor  has  a  duty  to 
keep  up  with  developments  in  his 
field,  to  this  writer  at  any  rate  there 
has  been  far  too  much  emphasis 
placed  on  the  conducting  of  research 
and  the  writing  of  books,  and  too  little 
on  the  main  line  activity  of  teaching. 
After  all,  the  business  of  the  teacher 
is  to  teach,  and  the  qualities  required 
to  evoke  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
subject  and  to  answer  sympathetically 
and  clearly  the  difficult  questions  that 
the  student  will  have  are  not  neces- 
sarily found  in  the  same  brain  as  are 
those  that  are  required  to  conduct 
empirical  research  or  to  write  a  text 
book.  At  the  risk  of  being  impertinent 
it  might  also  be  asked  why,  in  a  pro- 
vince where  a  great  outcry  is  raised  at 
the  emergency  cutting  of  pedagogical 
training  for  high  school  teachers,  no 
question  is  ever  raised  concerning  the 
absolute  absence  of  any  such  require- 
ment for  the  university  teacher. 

Since  one  of  industry's  prime 
achievements  in  the  last  half-century 
has  been  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
its  operations,  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
shock  for  the  industrialist  to  learn 
that  from  thirty  to  fifty  percent  of 
university  freshmen  fail  to  graduate. 
And  few  of  these  are  detected  as  un- 
suitable material  until  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  the  process  has  been  gone 
through.  Assuming  even  a  thirty  per- 
cent fallout,  divided  equally  between 
the  first  two  years,  and  a  constant  cost 
for  each  of  the  four  years  of  an 
honour  course,  the  waste  is  roughly 
one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  four 
years — of  which  less  than  half  is  con- 
tributed by  the  student.  One  wonders 
if  the  figures  are  before  or  after  the 
application  of  a  screening  process 
based  on  such  modern  testing  pro- 
grams as  those  devised  by  the  Prince- 
ton Educational  Testing  Service — and 
if  before,  how  much  the  screening 
process  would  reduce  them.  If  they  are 
after  the  tests,  the  problem  is  a  serious 
one  indeed.  While  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article,  there  is  some  implication  that 
the  high  school  preparatory  work  is 
inadequate. 

How  to  test  what  President  Smith 
of  Toronto  University  calls  the  "moral 
stamina"    of   prospective    students    is 


something  else  again.  But  industry, 
because  of  its  experience  in  obtaining 
from  universities  information  of  the 
same  kind  about  prospective  em- 
ployees, would  be  inclined  to  support 
President  Smith's  suggestion  for  confi- 
dential reports  from  high  school  prin- 
cipals. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this 
problem  of  wastage.  A  recent  study  by 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
indicated  that  only  two-thirds  of  the 
exceptionally  gifted  high  school  grad- 
uates in  the  United  States  get  to  a 
university.  If  that  is  so  in  a  nation 
where  thirty  percent  of  the  high  school 
graduates  attend  university,  it  is  likely 
to  be  an  understatement  for  our 
country  where  fewer  than  one  in  ten 
find  their  way  to  college.  The  applica- 
tion of  testing  programs  in  the  high 
schools  should  help  at  least  to  ascer- 
tain the  magnitude  of  this  talent  waste 
— and  maybe  also  to  determine  what 
the  factors  are  that  dissuade  the  able 
from  continuing  their  studies.  Since 
industry  is  by  far  the  largest  ultimate 
loser  from  this  waste,  and  because  it 
takes  place  in  a  sort  of  academic  no- 
man's  land,  perhaps  there  is  here  a 
research  project  where  financial  help 
from  industry  would  be  particularly 
appropriate. 

INDUSTRY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY 

During  the  post-war  years  the  univer- 
sity's need  for  funds  has  become  a 
leading  topic  for  discussion.  Canadian 
universities  have  never  had  large  en- 
dowments and  there  seems  little  like- 
lihood that  they  ever  will  have. 
Practically  all  of  them  obtain  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  funds  from 
government  and,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  returning  veteran  problem,  it  was 
government  that  was  looked  to  for  aid 
during  the  first  post-war  years.  But 
now  attention  is  turning  more  to  in- 
dustry. To  some  degree  this  has  been 
prompted  by  the  successful  campaigns 
conducted  in  the  United  States  to 
obtain  help  from  "private  enterprise" 
for  "private  institutions" — the  "private 
institutions"  being  those  that  receive 
no  financial  aid  from  government. 
The  keynote  of  those  campaigns  is  of 
course  to  keep  government  out  of 
some  part  at  least  of  the  system  of 
higher  education. 

Although  few,  if  any,  Canadian  in- 
dustries could  qualify  as  a  "private 
institution"  in  that  sense,  financial  aid 
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to  the  university  is,  without  question, 
,i  legitimate  and  worthwhile  expendi 
t me  by  corporate  business.  But  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  money 
drained  off  at  the  corporation  level 
cannot  also  be  used  to  pay  taxes,  to 
raise  wages  or  to  pay  dividends.  In 
oilier  words  what  funds  are  ob- 
!. uned  from  business  cannot  also  be 
sought  cither  from  government  oi 
from  private  donors. 

But  within  limits,  which  arc  broad 
enough  to  allow  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  average  rate  of  corporate 
giving  to  the  university,  such  gifts  arc 
akin  to  the  farmer's  seed  corn.  Cer- 
tainly industry,  as  we  know  it,  would 
not  thrive  long  without  the  university. 
And  although  industry  is  already  con- 
tributing substantially  through  taxes, 
direct  contributions  carry  with  them, 
in  a  way  tax  money  ca,n  never  do,  the 
interest  of  the  donor,  which  has  its 
own  value.  There  is  some  basis  for 
comparison  between  direct  contribu- 
tions by  industry  to  the  university 
now.  and  the  $1,000,000  which,  at 
almost  a  moment's  notice,  was  col- 
lected from  several  large  industrial 
concerns  and  handed  directly  to  the 
National  Research  Council  during  the 
crucial  early  days  of  World  War  II, 
long  before  parliament  could  get 
around  to  making  any  allocations. 

If  the  university  desires  the  fullest 
possible  cooperation  by  industry  in 
understanding  its  problems  and  con- 
tributing to  their  solution,  there  are 
some  steps  that  it  could  profitably 
take  First  perhaps  is  to  continue  and 
to  intensify  its  public  relations  pro- 
gram. For  instance,  while  the  few 
annual  reports  that  I  have  seen  are 
interesting,  instructive  and  well  written 
las  they  should  be),  they  arc  certainly 
not  very  attractively  got  up  and  can't 
match  the  efforts  of  business.  While  it 
is  not  suggested  that  photographs  of 
principal  products,  at  least  of  the  male 
variety,  would  help  in  "selling  the 
message",  a  little  of  the  art  work  so 
lavishly  spread  across  football  pro- 
grams might  help  gain  a  wider  mailing 
list.  And  it  is  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  University  of  Toronto,  for  in- 
stance, with  11,000  students  and 
fi2.000  living  alumni,  prints  fewer  than 
3000  copies  of  its  annual  report. 

Another  possible  but  perhaps  diffi- 
cult measure  would  be  to  form  one  or 
more  cooperative  agencies  for  the 
securing  of  funds  for  current  opera- 
tions. They  are  used  successfully  in 
the  United  States  where  they  have 
been  found  to  be  both  a  convenience 


and  an  economy,  not  only  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  but  also  to  cor- 
porate donors.  While  the  American 
associations  do  accept  and  administei 
gifts  designated  for  individual  member 
colleges,  their  principal  business  is  to 
obtain  funds  unrestricted  as  to  use, 
which  is  the  most  pressing  of  the 
needs  of  the  Canadian  university — to 
provide  long  overdue  salary  increases 
if  nothing  else.  In  this  connection  it  is 
of  interest  that  the  starting  salary  of 
an  Assistant  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  whose  salary  scale  is 
the  highest  in  the  country,  is  some- 
what less  than  the  standard  rate  of  pay 
for  a  qualified  pipe-fitter  in  the  steel 
industry,  although  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pipe-fitter  cannot  sup- 
plement his  earnings  by  taking 
summer  work  as  can  the  professor. 
But  if  the  latter  is  an  Arts  man,  he'll 
not  likely  get  so  highly  paid  a  job  as 
pipe-fitting. 

In  their  different  ways  the  industrial 
corporation  and  the  university  are 
among  the  staunchest  bulwarks  of  our 
free  society.  Each  as  a.n  institution  has 
important  responsibilities  that  will 
grow  in  size  and  complexity  as  our 
economy  grows. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  in 
this  article  concerning  the  impact  on 
the  structure  of  our  society  of  the 
technological  advances  of  industry, 
but  it  will  be  sharp  and  deep.  Here 
too.  perhaps  even  more  importantly 
than  in  their  immediate  spheres,  there 
is  a  responsibility  for  industry  and  the 
university  to  share.  Such  must  have 
been  the  thought  that  inspired  the 
study  conference  on  The  Human 
Problems  of  Industrial  Communities 
Within  the  Commonwealth  and  Em- 
pire which  is  just  concluding  its 
sessions  at  Oxford  as  this  is  being 
written. 

While  the  need  of  industry  for 
educated  personnel  and  the  need  of 
the  university  for  funds  to  do  the 
educating  are  the  obvious  aspects  of 
the  relationship  between  the  two. 
there  is  a  much  subtler  and  deeper 
tie  than  that.  One  way  of  stating  it  is 
to  paraphrase  from  an  American 
pamphlet  entitled  Aids  to  Corporate 
Support  of  Hieher  Education:  "What 
happens  to  'Canadian'  education  will 
eventually  happen  to  'Canada' ".  If 
this  can  be  believed,  and  it  has  the 
ring  of  truth  in  it,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  of  the  need  for  the 
closest  of  cooperation  between  in- 
dustry and  the  university. 


Radio 
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Far  out  in  that  part  of  the  sky 
where  the  constellation  Cygnus  floats 
serenely,  two  galaxies  are  grinding  in 
collision.  Although  on  a  photograph 
taken  with  the  Palomar  telescope, 
they  appear  to  be  joined,  the  image 
is  faint  and  difficult  to  interpret. 
Viewed  with  a  radio  telescope  how- 
ever, there  is  no  mistaking  that  some- 
thing truly  remarkable  is  taking  place, 
or  rather,  took  place  when  man  was 
still   a  protoplasm. 

When  galaxies  collide,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  stars  to  pass 
by  one  another  without  risk  of  colli- 
sion. But  the  clouds  of  interstellar 
gases  roll  into  contact  at  speeds  of 
millions  of  miles  per  hour.  Here  on  a 
stage  a  billion  times  larger  is  enacted 
the  drama  of  shock  waves,  enhanced 
temperatures,  currents  of  electrified 
gases  and  inter-acting  magnetic  fields 
which  occurs  in  the  corona  during  the 
periods  of  solar  storms.  Through 
some  or  all  of  these  processes  the 
energy  of  collision  is  transformed  into 
radio  energy  and  emitted  into  space. 
Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  it  is  inter- 
cepted on  the  earth  yet  the  signals  are 
as  strong  as  the  sun's.  These  galaxies 
are  200  million  light  years  away  but 
the  sun  is  only  8  light  minutes  from 
the  earth. 

The  total  energy  generated  by  the 
collision  is  staggering.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  in  a  single  second  as 
much  energy  is  produced  as  is  needed 
to  supply  all  the  earth's  requirements 
of  heat  and  power  for  the  next  trillion 
years.  So  powerful  is  the  emission 
that  it  could  travel  ten  times  as  faj 
and  still  be  strongly  heard.  But  at 
that  distance  even  the  Palomar  200- 
inch  would  be  blind  to  the  existence  of 
these  two  galaxies.  In  such  cases,  a 
radio  astronomer  can  range  much 
farther  in  his  explorations  than  can 
the  optical  observer. 

In  1054  A.D.,  the  Chinese  ob- 
served a  new  star,  which  exploded 
into  brilliance  and  then  faded  into 
invisibility.  Now  the  remains  of  this 
supernova  can  be  seen  telescopically 
as  a  gaseous  nebula  known  as  the 
Crab.  Its  light  has  been  interesting 
because  of  its  unusual  continuous 
spectrum  The  Crab  nebula  was  one 
of  the  first  visual  objects  to  be  iden- 
tified with  a  strong  source  of  radio 
noise.    What    mechanism    causes    the 
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Crab  to  emit  both  light  and  ra.dio 
waves  in  comparable  intensities?  Very 
recently  astronomers  found  that  the 
light  from  some  parts  of  the  nebula 
was  almost  completely  polarized,  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  key  to  the 
riddle. 

Electrons,  torn  from  their  atoms  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion  observed 
900  years  ago,  and  whirling  in  a 
magnetic  field  at  speeds  close  to  the 
speed  of  light,  can  produce  strongly 
polarized  light  and  radio  energy  as 
well.  Radiation  from  such  relativistic 
electrons  has  only  recently  been  ob- 
served in  the  new  electron  synchro- 
trons   in    atom-smashing    laboratories 


on  earth.  Thus  the  Crab  may  be  a 
celestial  synchrotron  on  a  tremendous 
scale.  If  there  are  high  speed  elect- 
rons, there  must  be  high  speed  protons 
as  well,  and  it  is  speculated  that  these 
are  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  the 
cosmic  rays  bombarding  the  earth. 
Where  cosmic  rays  come  from  has 
heretofore  been  a  great  puzzle. 

"Noise"  is  the  word  used  to  de- 
scribe all  radio  signals  except  one, 
that  one  emitted  by  interstellar  hydro- 
gen clouds.  This  signa.l  is  at  a  particu- 
lar frequency  and  sometimes  it  is 
dignified  by  the  term  "song".  The 
hydrogen  atom  "sings"  to  us  from 
many  places,  from  the  nearby  clouds 


of  Orion,  from  the  other  side  of  our 
galaxy,  from  the  clouds  of  Magellan. 
the  satellite  galaxies  of  the  Milky 
Way,  and  from  Andromeda,  the 
nearby  galaxy  twin  to  our  own. 
Much  is  revealed  by  the  song.  The 
mere  presence  of  hydrogen  clouds  in 
certain  areas  is  of  significance  in  re- 
lation to  the  types  of  stars  found 
there,  and  this  bears  on  the  formation 
of  new  stars  and  their  evolution. 
Plotting  the  song's  origin,  the  radio 
astronomer  finds  he  has  dotted  out  a 
pattern  of  spiral  arms  in  our  Milky 
Way — a  shape  long  attributed  to  it 
but  impossible  to  be  certain  about 
from  visual  or  photographic  observa- 
tions. 

The  pitch  of  the  song  is  sometimes 
distorted  to  slightly  lower  or  higher 
levels.  If  the  pitch  appears  to  be 
lower,  the  hydrogen  cloud  must  be 
moving  away  from  us,  if  higher  it  is 
approaching,  and  the  change  in  pitch 
is  in  proportion  to  the  speed.  ■ — Listen 
on  the  highway  to  this  "Doppler 
Effect"  the  next  time  you  meet  and 
pass  a  car  which  is  sounding  its  horn. 
— In  this  way,  the  speeds  of  hydrogen 
clouds  can  be  found  and  radio  astro- 
nomers seek  to  map  the  currents  of 
interstellar  gas  as  oceanographers  do 
those  in  our  terrestrial  oceans.  The 
way  the  hydrogen  clouds  circle  about 
the  galactic  centre  reveals  the  forces 
which  hold  our  mighty  galaxy  to- 
gether. These  are  gravitational  forces 
and  their  strength  leads  to  an  estimate 
of  the  total  mass  of  the  galaxy.  The 
most  recent  figure  is  equivalent  to 
70,000  million  stars. 

These  are  some  of  the  spheres  of 
radio  astronomy's  short  space  of 
activity.  In  years  to  come,  they  may 
be  as  much  taken  for  granted  as 
Saturn's  rings  which  were  so  exciting 
a  discovery  to  Galileo  with  his  new 
telescope.  For  radio  astronomy  is  still 
in  its  infancy  with  most  of  its  pos- 
sibilities not  yet  realized. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  radio 
astronomy  has  opened  a  much  bigger 
"window"  to  the  sky.  This  is  true  but 
radio  telescopes  do  not  yet  fulfil  the 
demands  of  the  science's  great  poten- 
tialities. One  great  problem  in  any 
telescope,  visual  or  radio,  is  resolving 
power,  the  telescope's  capacity  for 
separating  and  identifying  the  position 
of  objects  observed.  In  a  radio  tele- 
scope, the  design  of  the  antenna 
governs  the  resolution.  At  present,  to 
match  the  resolving  power  of  the 
optical  200-inch  telescope,  an  antenna 
receiving  at  one  metre  wave-length 
would  have  to  be  as  large  as  the 
earth's  equator.  No  country  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  undertaking 
such  a  one  but  radio  engineers  hope 
to  compensate  for  size  by  ingenious 
design. 

There  is  therefore  a  great  variety  of 
shape  among  the  antennas  constructed. 
If  you  go  to  Ohio  State  University, 
you  see  what  looks  like  a  giant  bed 
spring  tilted  toward  the  sky.  In 
Ottawa,  what  resembles  a  150-foot 
feeding  trough  is  collecting  radio 
waves.  In  Sydney,  Australia,  engineers 
have  constructed  what  appears  to  be 
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.in  enclosure  foi  •■  i»»v  Earn  with  ■ 
I. sou  fool  chicken  wire  reflectoi  I  hej 
are  finding  it  effective  rhe  new  Uni 
verait)  of  roronto  antenna  will  be  •> 
forest  of  zig-zag  metal  rods.  Perhaps 
the  commonest  shape  is  the  salad 
bowl  01  "dish",  sometimes  solid,  some 
iniiLN  made  oi  wire  mesh.  Such  is  the 
radio  telescope  of  the  National  Bureau 
ni  Standards  in  c  olorado  and  .it  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Wash 
ington,  D.(  w  hat  will  be  the  largest 
steerable  dish  in  the  world  is  now 
being  built  in  Manchester,  England. 
it  will  be  250  feet  across  and  will 
weigh  300  tons. 

Whatever  the  shape  and  si/c,  the 
goal   is   either   to   gather   more   and 

fainter  radio  beams  or  to  arrange  the 
antenna  so  that  the  angle  at  which  the 

waves  stnke  the  reflector  will  an- 
nounce precisely  the  position  of  the 
radio  source. 

iins  feverish  activity,  by  calling  foi 
technical  advances  in  the  design  ol 
receivers,  has  stimulated  the  science 

ol  radio  engineering  and  provided  Uni- 
versities with  an  excellent  training 
ground  for  young  engineers.  The  new 
science  will  undoubtedly  result  in 
more  reliable  radio  communication 
on  this  earth. 

But  these  projects  undertaken  at 
such  tremendous  cost  of  money  and 
time  have  not  been  engaged  in  for 
purely  technical  reasons.  Radio  astro- 
nomy, like  all  astronomy,  is  primarily 
basic  research  and  is  respected  as 
such.  It  will  continue  in  the  dual  role 
of  providing  its  allied  sciences  with 
their  fundamental  laws  and  man  with 
knowledge  on  which  to  build  his 
philosophy. 

North 
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With  the  returning  sun,  seals  ap- 
peared on  top  of  the  ice  and  the 
I  skimos  concentrated  on  killing  them. 
M\  this  time,  overland  travel  was  diffi- 
cult; the  igloo  was  intolerably  damp 
and  the  food  supply  at  its  lowest; 
nearly  everyone  had  a  cold  and  a  few 
were  dying.  But  there  was  no  out- 
ward show  of  despondency,  only 
stoicism.  And  there  was  silence;  for 
hours  on  end  scarcely  a  word  was 
spoken. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  when  the 
sun  once  more  circled  the  horizon  day 
.in^  night,  the  snow  melted  on  the 
ridge  tops  and  sealskin  tents  were 
erected.  Out  of  the  igloos  at  last  and 
into  the  tents!  It  was  still  cold  outside 
and  inside,  too,  but  after  months  of 
igloo  life  this  was  forgotten.  The 
children  put  up  their  own  play  tent 
and  brewed  tea  over  a  stone  lamp,  and 
the  door  of  their  parents'  tent  went 
BANG,  BANG  as  they  ran  in  and  out 
— those  going  out  met  those  coming 
in,  the  tide  turned,  and  all  came  in, 
stood  for  a  moment,  then  rushed  out; 
the  same  runny  nose  was  here,  gone. 
then  back  again. 

With  the  lengthening  days,  birds 
arrived  from  the  south  and  their  erics 
tilled  the  air.  The  snow  gradually 
vanished.  But  this  early  spring  did  not 
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at  once  end  winter's  hold.  Fog  clouds 
and  curtains  of  mist  enshrouded  the 
sullen  land.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  June  that  plants  began  to 
stain  the  sodden  earth  with  green. 
Then  swiftly,  miraculously,  warm 
and  nourished  by  the  constant 
sun,  flowers  appeared — forget-me- 
nots,  lupins,  poppies — bejeweling  and 
transforming  the  landscape.  The  long 
arctic  winter  drew  to  its  close. 

With  tea,  sugar  and  ammunition, 
Amaslak  and  I  set  out  for  Jens 
Munck,  an  island  off  northern  Baffin- 
land,  where  we  lived  in  a  small  camp, 
hunting  with  new  friends  and  at 
"night"  listening  to  the  women  as  they 
picked  berries  on  the  slopes  and  sang 
lullabies  to  the  babies  in  their  parkas. 

From  there  we  moved  to  Kaersuk. 
Less  than  a  mile  long,  it  stood  in  a 
fairy  land  of  sea  and  ice  and  sky. 
Between  two  pea,ks  of  red,  glistening 
rock,  in  a  glade  of  grassland,  the 
stumps  of  stone  house  ruins  stood  up 
everywhere,  half  strangled  with 
lichens  and  grass,  their  ice-filled 
centers  imprisoning  the  ivory  tools  of 
the  ancient  occupants.  Nearby  were 
the  homes  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Kaersuk,  with  identical  tools,  now 
in  use.  It  was  a  scene  that  had  not 
changed  since  man  first  reached  this 
island. 

From  one  of  the  peaks  I  looked  out 
over  a  landscape  of  infernal  grandeur. 
Hunters  robed  in  fur  passed  on  sleds 
with  silent,  gliding  motion  over  ice 
fields  that  here  and  there  were  stained 
as  if  with  sacrificial  blood.  To  the 
north  were  the  jagged,  purple  cliffs  of 
Baffinland:  to  the  south,  Starvation 
Island  with  its  bleached  skulls  and 
silent  house  ruins. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  face  of  a  lovely  Orient  il 
girl,  serene  but  inwardly  ga,y;  there 
was  such  a  girl  there,  already  a 
mother,  with  the  face  of  a  Madonna. 


I  lei  husband  was  a  handsome  man, 
formidable-  he  looked  like  one  ot 
Genghis  Khan's  lieutenants.  I  here 
was  one  old,  old  woman  there,  her 
face  covered  with  purple  tattoos. 
When  I  asked  her  how  old  she  was.  in 
answer  she  put  my  finger  in  her 
mouth — her  teeth  wobbled  like  a 
child's  ankle.  She  called  her  grandson 
"Not."  the  pronunciation  of  Knud, 
after  Knud  Rasmussen,  the  Danish 
explorer  who  visited  here  thirty  years 
before.  It  was  the  greatest  compliment 
she  could  pay,  for  the  Eskimos  be- 
lieve in  reincarnation. 

Then  north  up  Jorgensen  Fiord. 
But  already  the  ice  was  bad  and  one 
day  Amaslak  said  it  was  too  late,  that 
he  wouldn't  chance  the  trip  out. 
Finally  he  consented  and  we  raced 
south,  over  the  top  of  Foxe  Basin, 
across  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  down 
the  Melville  coast,  day  after  day,  sleep- 
ing a  few  hours,  then  on  through 
the  barrier  ice.  a  maze  of  canyons  and 
ice  hills  thirty  feet  high,  colored  white 
and  silver  and  turquoise,  leaping 
cracks,  throwing  dogs  over,  shooting 
seals  and  frightening  herds  of  walrus 
into  the  open  water,  with  great  flocks 
of  birds  suddenly  swooping  low  over- 
head. The  sled  would  crash  down  an 
ice  slope,  skid  close  to  the  dark  open 
water  far  below,  then  bridge  an  eight 
foot  crack,  with  the  whip  constantly 
exploding  and  the  two  of  us  racing  to 
keep  up,  leaping  from  cake  to  cake. 
marvelling  that  our  legs  didn't  fail  us. 
Whenever  the  danger  was  great,  when 
a  slip  meant  injury  or  death,  Amaslak 
would  turn,  look  at  me — grin — and 
over  we'd  go. 

We  lost  three  dogs,  but  replaced 
them  at  Eskimo  camps  where  we  ate 
cutting  chunks  of  caribou  or  seal  from 
the  heaps  inside  each  tent — just  taking 
it.  for  Eskimos  don't  offend  by 
offering. 

One   afternoon   we   topped   a   ridge. 
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and  there  was  an  air  strip,  built  during 
my  trip.  We  entered  the  mess  hajl 
dressed  in  sealskin  boots  and  caribou 
parkas,  our  faces  walnut  brown,  our 
hands  covered  with  dried  blood.  I 
was  thirty-five  pounds  lighter  and  had 
removed  my  hair  because  of  lice. 

We  were  greeted  warmly — English 
again! — but  none  of  the  construction 
crew  asked  where  we  came  from, 
about  the  condition  of  the  ice,  or  what 
Aniaslak  thought  of  this  new  base. 
Instead  they  bickered  about  a  poker 
game  held  in  the  dispensary  the  night 
before. 

A  few  hours  later  I  was  in  a  plane, 
high  above  the  field.  Below,  a  tiny 
dot  moved  almost  imperceptibly  over 
the  broken  ice. 

"Friend  of  mine,"  I  said  to  the 
Chinese  pilot,  a  Flying  Tiger. 

He  glanced  down  for  a  moment, 
then  turned,  looked  at  me — and 
grinned. 

Centenaries 
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not  the  "foundation-stone"  or  "corner- 
stone". We  are  safe  in  assuming  that 
the  stone  in  question  is  the  bottom 
(unmarked)  stone  in  that  corner  of  the 
building  which  juts  out  closest  to  the 
Library.  Since  the  stonework  at  that 
corner  of  the  College  was  not  dam- 
aged in  the  fire  of  1890,  the  anony- 
mous stone  is  still  in  the  place  it  was 
laid  on  October  4th,  1856.  Our  com- 
pensation for  its  anonymity  is  that 
though  it  lacks  a  conventionaj  inscrip- 
tion, our  corner-stone  cajries  with  it 
an  eloquent  tale  of  the  difficult  early 
days  of  the  University. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  gaze  for  a 
moment  towards  the  future.  Sound  as 
it  is  in  mind  and  body,  the  University 
of  Toronto  can  certainly  look  forward 
confidently  and  cheerfully  to  the  next 
hundred  years  of  centenaries.  Nor  do 
we  have  to  wait  long  for  the  next  two 
occasions.  October  Fourth,  1958,  will 
mark  the  centenary  of  the  laying  of 
the  coping-stone  of  University  College, 
an  elaborate  ceremony  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  University  building,  de- 
signed expressly  to  make  up  for  the 
informal  and  surreptitious  nature  of 
the  inaugural  event  two  yeaxs  earlier. 
(The  Governor-General,  Sir  Edmund 
Walker  Head,  officiated;  he  deposited 
a  bottle  of  documents  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  institution  in  a 
cavity  in  the  second  to  the  top  stone 
of  the  tower  turret,  placed  over  it  the 
inscription  composed  by  Dr.  McCaul, 
and  laid  the  topmost  stone  on  top  of 
this.)  Then  in  1959,  again  on  the 
fourth  of  October,  it  will  be  an  even 
hundred  yeajs  since  the  opening  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  its  own 
building.  (The  first  convocation  was 
held  here  on  that  date,  1859,  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone,  and  the  inscription  inside 
the  tower  at  the  landing  on  the  double 
staircase  was  unveiled.) 

The  year  1967  will  see  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  birth  not  only  of  our 
Continued  on  page  192 
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Centenaries 
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country,  but  also  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  the 
provincial  university,  ["he  hundredth  anniversary  of  co- 
education unfortunately  will  fall  in  George  Orwell's  year, 
three  years  later  will  mark  one  hundred  years  of 
University  Federation  at  Toronto;  and  in  1995  it  will  be 
two  hundred  \ears  since  Governor  Simeoe's  first  idea. 
From  then  on  it  will  just  be  a  question  of  keeping  track 
as  the)   roll  around. 


Round  Table 
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assorted  group:  executives  from  50  different  industrial  and 
ousmess  corporations,  union  leaders  and  rank-and-file 
workers,  representatives  of  government  at  municipal,  pro- 
vincial and  federal  levels,  and  professors  from  a  dozen 
Canadian  universities  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

The  idea  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  was  conceived 
by  Professor  C.  E.  Hendry,  the  Director  of  the  University's 
School  of  Social  Work,  and  it  is  his  staff  which  is  carrying 
out  the  preliminary  planning  and  which  will  bear  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  research  studies  which  are  the  core 
of  the  whole  project.  At  the  same  time,  as  Professor 
Hendry  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  the  Conference  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  interdependence  of  academic  discip- 
lines. The  Chairman  of  the  Research  Committee  is  Pro- 
fessor Murray  Ross,  the  executive  assistant  to  the  President 
but  also  an  active  member  of  the  School  of  Social  Work; 
the  committee  members  include  representatives  from  the 
Departments  of  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Psychiatry, 
and  Sociology.  No  man  is  an  island  unto  himself.  No 
man's  problems  are  the  sole  preserve  of  one  Department 
or  School. 

This  is  an  exciting  project,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the 
Canadian  public  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
vicariously.  The  sessions  will  be  tape-recorded  by  the 
C.B.C.  which  will  allot  time  to  the  Conference  during  the 
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fortnight  beginning  October  22.  The  Varsity  Graduate  will 
discuss  the  proceedings  of  the  first  session  in  its  January 
1957  issue  and  the  proceedings  of  the  subsequent  sessions 
in  due  course. 
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It's  a  tradition  founded 

on  confidence,  tor  Eaton's 

values  your  confidence,  as 

much  as  you  value  the  famous 

Eaton  guarantee 

"GOODS  SATISFACTORY  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED" 


EATON'S  of  CANADA 

LARGEST    DEPARTMENT-STORE    ORGANIZATION    IN    THE    BRITISH    COMMONWEALTH 
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Preparing  for  a  lifetime  of  progress 


He  has  the  urge  to  be  where  rrbig  things"  are 
happening. . .  so  he  is  studying  engineering. 


KHb\Wf  - 


Wherever  you  go  in  Canada  today  you  can  see  the 
work  of  the  professional  engineer  whose  vision, 
initiative  and  orderly  thinking  are  vital  to  progress 
in  this  swift-moving  technological  age. 

When  you  flip  a  switch  at  home  an 
amazingly  intricate  system  of  power 
equipment  goes  to  work  for  you. 
Electricity  cannot  be  made  and  stored — it  is  made 
and  delivered  instantly  at  the  speed  of  light.  In 
effect,  you  reach  back  from  your  switch  through 
wires,  meters,  transformers,  substations,  switch- 
gear,  generators,  turbines — right  to  the  very  source 
of  power.  This  incredible  process  .  .  .  safe,  reliable 
and  low-priced  .  .  .  has  been  made  possible  through 
«.      the  skills  of  professional  engineers. 

Less  than  20  years  ago  only  about 
one  in  700  workers  was  a  graduate 
engineer  .  .  .  today  there  is  1  to  every  150  workers. 
At  Canadian  General  Electric  we  employ  nearly 
1,000  engineers  —  approximately  one  to  every  20 
employees  —  and  more  are  constantly  needed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  for  equip- 
ment to  generate  and  transmit  electric  power 
and  the  many  products  which  put  it  to  work. 


For  over  50  years  this  Company  has  conducted 
a  training  programme  for  engineering  graduates. 
In  our  plants,  they  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  theoretical  and  practical  principles  of  manu- 
facture, design  and  installation.  Known  as  the  "Test 
Course"  it  has  provided  important  postgraduate 
training  for  many  of  today's  professional  engineers 
in  various  fields  of  Canadian  industry. 

The  future  holds  many  engineering 
opportunities  in  Canada,  where 
people  are  so  electrically  minded 
that  the  demand  for  power  doubles 
every  10  years!  Right  now  engineers  are  busy  on 
products,  projects  and  in  industries  that  didn't  even 
exist  a  few  years  ago,  when  many  electrical  develop- 
ments, such  as  television,  were  practically  unknown. 

Canada's  first  atomic  electric  power  plant  presents 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  challenges  of 
our  time.  It  is  being  built  by  Canadian  General 
Electric  for  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  and 
Ontario  Hydro.  This  is  just  one  of  many  great 
projects  that  exemplify  the  major  role  being 
played  by  professional  engineers  .  .  .  kev  men 
in  our  nation's  progress. 


Progress  /s  Our  Most  important  Product 

CANADIAN    GENERAL   ELECTRIC   COMPANY 

LIMITED 


AROUND  THE  CAMPUS 


Victoria   College 

yeai  she  loses  many  well-known 
faces,  and  each  year  .1  new  horde  of 
freshmen  descends  upon  her,  yel  Vic- 
toria somehow  retains  a  quality,  a  spirit 
ii  you  will,  which  is  familiar  to  all  who 
have  lived  within  her  walls.  I  lie  old 
college  building  still  rears  its  gro- 
tesque head  against  the  north-east  sky; 
(he  sagging  steps  still  bear  the  imprints 
ot  countless  undergraduate  feet;  the 
coffee  shop  still  bulges  at  its  seams 
while  the  library  remains  in  empty  lone- 
liness across  the  street;  the  VCU  meet- 
ings still  last  far  into  the  night;  the 
dances  and  parties  are  still  the  best  on 
campus;  and  residence  water-fights  seem 
to  he  inevitable. 

Ihis  year,  under  the  influence  of  an 
unusually  beautiful  fall,  the  scarlet  and 
gold  spirit  has  run  high,  and  life  on  the 
Old  Ontario  Strand  has  become,  once 
again,  that  curious  mixture  of  the  new 
and  old  which  it  has  always  been. 

But  even  Victoria  College  herself 
must  nunc  with  the  times.  The  old  girl 
has  smoothed  out  a  few  wrinkles, 
gathered  her  skirts  up  above  her  ankles, 
kicked  her  heels  in  the  air  and  burst 
forth  in  a  youthful  coat  of  cream  paint 
which  dazzled  even  the  most  blase 
seniors  on  Registration  Day.  The  face- 
lilting  has  been  declared  a  distinct  im- 
provement by  the  majority,  but  those  of 
the  conservative  faction  who  seek  re- 
pose in  the  dark,  dingy,  depressing 
atmosphere  of  former  generations  may 
mount  to  the  second  floor  where  bygone 
years  can  be  recaptured  in  all  their 
staid  and  sober  Victorianism. 

Freshman  weekend  and  initiation 
started  Vic's  social  life  whirling  once 
again.  Although  some  of  6T0's  excess 
energy  was  put  to  good  use  during  Con- 
structive Initiation  at  Bolton  Camp,  no 
opportunities  for  kidnapping,  snake 
dancing.  Soph-Frosh  battles  or  general 
parties  were  passed  by.  Indeed,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  patriotism  and  a  desire 
to  help  their  fellow-man,  several  Vic 
students  captured  the  president  of  the 
Engineering  Society  and  made  him  an 
honorary  Artsman,  but  this  noble  deed 
:  was  not  admired  by  the  men  of  lower 
campus  and  has  merely  resulted  in 
rather  strained  relationships  between 
Victoria  and  SPS. 

However,  the  unfortunate  incident 
was  a  godsend  for  Bill  Taylor,  this 
\ ear's  Bob  Revue  producer,  because  his 


complete  show  revolved  around  the 
traditional  Arts-Engineering  rivalry. 
1  he  Bob's  theme  wsj  Victoria  in  the 
future  (the  title?— 2066  And  Much 
Wore),  and  showed  the  1  ngineers,  who, 

since  ll>M>,  had  been  reduced  almost  to 
the  level  ol  insects  by  the  superior  Vic 
students,  planning  a  revolution  in  oidei 
to  better  their  ignominious  lot.  The  plot 
was  ingenious  and  timely,  the  songs 
catchy,  the  dialogue  amusing,  the  audi- 
ences good,  the  cast  party  wonderful  by 
all  reports;  and,  to  sum  up,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  Bobs  ever  staged 
in  Hart  House. 

The  Bob  Revue  and  the  Victoria  Col- 
lege Informal  are  the  two  big  events  on 
Vic's  Autumn  social  calendar,  and  this 
year's  Informal  (under  the  auspices  of 
a  "new  and  streamlined"  Social  Direc- 
torate) transported  masks,  bright 
streamers,  gondolas,  canals,  St.  Mark's 
Square  and  Frank  Bogart's  orchestra  to 
the  lower  gym  in  Hart  House  to  create 
a  "Carnival  in  Venice"  the  like  of  which 
Venice  can  never  hope  to  see.  For  those 
not  in  the  Carnival  spirit,  the  Billy  Lee 
Quintet  was  set  up  in  the  unlit  East 
Common  Room. 

The  fall  term  is  always  the  best.  It 
is  carefree  and  gay.  It  is  football  games 
and  dances.  It  is  meeting  people  and 
singing  songs.  It  is  good  clean  fun  and 
a  little — but  not  too  much — hard  work. 
Each  year  the  membership  of  Victoria 
College  changes  and  grows,  but  her 
spirit,  glowing  scarlet  and  gold  like  her 
colours,  remains  the  same. 


NOTES 

The  Vic  Library  is  now  open  on 
Saturday  afternoons  for  all  those  with 
ambition;  a  plan  for  selling  rides  in  a 
gondola  in  the  Hart  House  pool  during 
the  Informal  was  turned  down  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  life  preservers; 
Godfrey  Ridout  has  left  the  Music  Club 
after  twelve  years  of  directing  G&S, 
but  Bill  Metcalf  is  taking  over  Rud- 
digore  very  capably;  Dr.  Love  says  that 
Vic  grads  must  be  buying  the  right  kind 
of  vitamins — the  freshman  class  gets 
taller  every  year;  there  is  talk  of  flood- 
ing Little  Vic  Field  again  this  winter; 
Orpheus  is  greatly  improved  by  the  blue 
panel  behind  him;  Herbert  Whittaker  is 
directing  the  main  Drama  Club  produc- 
tion again  this  year. 

DAPHNE  KNIGHTS 


Personal 


SIM 


►pping... 


For  most  |>»<>|>lr  shopping  is 
a  1 1  in  e-con  -11  in  ing  chore  .  .  . 
the  w  ide  \  ariel  \  ami  choice  ol 
merchandise,  the  time  spent  in 
planning,  ami  the  time  Bpenl  in 
selecting  .  .  .  these  arc  onlj  a  lew 
of  the  problems  thai  concern  the 
discriminating  buyer.  lint  today's 
modern  merchandising  has  in- 
stituted man)  services  to  lighten 
tlir  load  .  .  .  for  example,  "the 
personal  shopper,"  the  specialist 
who  assesses  your  shopping  prob- 
lems and  then  makes  selections 

or  suggestions  to  meet  your  needs 

and  desires. 

This  persona]  shopping  Ben  ice 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  invest- 
menl  business.  For  main  years 
we  have  been  assisting:  our  clients 
in  planning  their  investment 
portfolios,  in  obtaining  basic  or 
current  information  on  which  t<» 
base  decisions,  and  in  making 
investment  selections  to  suit 
their  individual  requirements. 

If  yon  would  like  this  kind  of 
personal  service  jusl  get  in  touch 
with  ns  .  .  .  any  ofonrofTico  will 
be  glad  to  help  you. 

A.  E.  A  iih'n  A'  Co. 

Limited 
Bwinoai  Ettabliahed  1889 

TORONTO 

MONTREAL  NEW    YORK  LONDON.    ENG.  VANCOUVER 

VICTORIA  WINNIPEG  CALGARY  LONDON 

HAMILTON  OTTAWA  KITCHENER  ST     CATHARINES 

OWEN    SOUND  QUEBEC  BOSTON.    MASS. 


The  Covered  Wagon 

It  was  vital  to  the  progress  of  North  America. 

For  the  pioneer  and  his  family  it  served  many  purposes. 
The  covered  wagon  was  their  home  on  the  long  trek  westwards. 
It  was  their  greatest  protection,  and  in  emergencies  served  as  a 
fort  or  even  a  boat.  The  covered  wagon  was  their  svmbol  of 
security. 

Today,  millions  of  North  Americans  protect  themselves 
and  their  families  through  life  insurance.  It  is  their  guarantee 
of  security. 

Sun  Life  of  Canada  has  been  providing  sound  life  insur- 
ance protection  since  1871. 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

HEAD  OFFICE  MONTREAL 


University    College 

1  he  campus  busybodics  have  again 
IWUng  into  action,  and  the  apparent 
apathy  of  UC  is  taking  a  terrible  beat- 
ing from  those  who  know  nothing  about 
it.  What  seems  to  be  the  mo  t  distress- 
mi;  turn  ol  events  -  that  even  those 
.it  the  venerable  ol  i  college  itself  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  join  the 
band-wagon.  Keen  young  men  and 
women  are  bustling  about  the  Junior 
Common  Room  in  the  faint  hope  that 
they  may  at  some  time  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  other  colleges  in  the  at- 
tempt to  be  "Joe  College".  Violent  letters 
and  editorials  have  appeared  in  many 
campus  publications.  The  Gargoyle  be- 
u  ailed  the  lack  of  spirit,  while  The 
Varsity  observed  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  UC  to  stop  being  so 
conscious  of  itself,  for,  "in  stooping  to 
the  juvenile  self-analysis  that  has  been 
going  on,  UC  is  losing  the  very  dis- 
tinction that  makes  it  a  splendid  part 
of  this  university". 

While  the  controversy  rises  to  dizzy 
heights,  nobody  has  taken  the  time  to 
look  at  what  UC  has  done  and  what 
it  is  doing. 

This  year  it  has  provided  the  majority 
of  the  cast  in  Hart  House  productions, 
it  has  put  on  a  very  successful  per- 
formance of  its  own — Tennessee 
Williams's  Summer  and  Smoke — and  is 
taking  a  major  part  in  the  production, 
direction,  and  acting  of  the  All  Varsity 
Revue.  A  UC  man  is  Editor  of  The 
Varsity  and  UC'ers  stud  the  staff,  while 
The  Gargoyle  continues  to  function  as 
the  only  printed  college  newspaper.  The 
UC  Conversazione,  revived  after  a  fifty- 
year  lapse,  celebrated  the  completion  of 
the  new  residence  last  year.  Finally, 
there  was  the  centenary  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  building.  Early 
in  November  hundreds  of  graduates  at- 
tended the  centenary  celebrations  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  efforts  of  the 
undergraduates  in  charge — what  a 
calamity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  can 
sec.  hear,  and  speak  nothing  but  evil 
of  UC! 

The  football  and  soccer  teams  held 
their  own  although  the  former  did  not 
quite  live  up  to  expectations.  The  la- 
crosse team  is  apparently  in  a  league  all 
by  itself,  and  the  hockey  team  is  shaping 
up  well. 

Despite  the  critics,  UC  continues  to 
turn  out  Rhodes  scholars,  and  the  self- 
made  intellectuals  of  the  JCR  continue 
to  fill  the  air  with  smoke  and  ideas  and 
to  measure  out  their  life  with  wooden 
coffee  spoons. 

JOHN  GRAY 


Trinity  College 

While  the  OUttide  world  wrestled  with 
the  problems  ot  the  Middle  1  ast,  Hun- 
gary,  and  the  U.S.  elections,  Trinity 
had  its  hands  lull  protecting  its  sover- 
eign rights  against  the  aggression  of 
Wyclille  College,  ["he  impudence  ot  the 
latter    has    passed    all    reasonable    limits 

tins  year,    hunts   men  at  first  treated 

the  pranks  with  the  scoin  they  deserved, 
but  eventually  took  matters  into  then 
own  hands.  Midnight  sorties,  retaliatory 
kidnappings,  exchange  of  silverware, 
and  much  disfiguring  of  entrances 
characterized  a  week -long  outbreak  ot 
the  old  tend.  Things  have  calmed  down 
now,  but  inside  observers  say  the  truce 
is  an  uneasy  one. 

Trinity  did  very  well  in  the  annual 
campus  harrier,  placing  second  and 
earning  many  valuable  points  in  the  race 
for  the  Reed  Trophy.  Hockey  practices 
are  under  way  once  more,  with  George 
Whyte  and  John  MacDonald  as  coaches, 
both  of  whom  played  for  Varsity  last 
winter.  Congratulations  to  W.  Hunter 
(younger  brother  of  Martin),  and 
T.  H.  E.  Reid,  both  playing  football  for 
the  Blues  this  fall.  The  latter  was  a 
unanimous  choice  for  the  All-Star  team 
picked  by  the  newspapers. 

The  Dramatic  Society  has  been  very 
active.  A  change  of  executive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  saw  James  Main- 
prize  elected  as  president.  A  first-year 
play.  An  Evening  at  Nero's,  has  already 
been  produced,  plans  have  been  made 
for  entering  the  University  Drama 
Festival  in  January,  and  the  major  pro- 
duction has  been  decided  upon:  The 
Cocktail  Party,  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  with 
Mainprize.  John  Wilson,  and  Ruth  Ann 
Scott  taking  the  leading  roles.  Hopes 
are  so  high  for  the  success  of  this  ven- 
ture that  the  business  manager  has  been 
seen  trying  to  sell  shares  at  a  nominal 
price. 

R.  Owston,  once  the  scribe  of  the 
venerable  Episkopon,  is  Head  of  Col- 
lege, and  is  supported  in  this  arduous 
task  by  D.  Smith,  Head  of  Arts.  To 
these  two,  and  to  T.  H.  E.  Reid,  Head 
of  Second  Year,  should  go  the  credit 
for  a  very  efficient  initiation  week,  no 
easy  thing  to  organize.  Upon  the  resig- 
nation of  W.  R.  Langlois,  Bruce  Lister 
was  acclaimed  Trinity's  S.A.C.  repre- 
sentative. Since  then  he  has  put  meetings 
into  an  uproar  with  his  logical  exposi- 
tion of  the  College's  best  interests.  Robin 
Taylor.  Speaker  of  the  Lit,  has  managed 
to  keep  his  imperial  prejudices  to  him- 
self when  delivering  judgment.  The 
British  Empire  Club  is  almost  defunct. 


"all  under 
one  Roof" 
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at  long  last,  and  only  one  issue  of  the 
Anarchist  has  been  published. 

The  Review  is  edited  by  Charles 
Chadwick,  whose  poetry  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  of  late,  with  Douglas 
Tisdale  and  Frances  Newby  as  man- 
aging editors.  Salterrae,  without  which 
no  Monday  morning  would  be  complete, 
is  sporting  a  gossip  column  and  some 
rather  dubious  questionnaires.  John 
Bonnycastle  is  editor. 

The  T.C.L.I.  has  held  a  number  of 
interesting  debates,  and  while  no  serious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  depose 
Peter  Marsh's  government,  plans,  as 
ever,  are  afoot.  In  the  meantime,  the 
prime  minister  has  been  carrying  on  in 
fine  style. 

On  Nov.  21  the  Cakefight  was  held, 
and  once  again  the  Sophs  proved  too 
strong  for  the  hordes  of  onrushing 
Worms.  Third-  and  fourth-year  men 
hurled  slops  upon  the  hapless  con- 
testants from  on  high,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  being  spectators  to  the  messy 
struggle.  Afterwards  the  boat  race  was 
held,  and  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night 
and  the  smell  of  burning  ties  pro- 
claimed the  Smoker  well  under  way. 

After  reaching  the  semi-finals,  the 
football  team  was  defeated  in  a  close 
and  exciting  game  with  Victoria.  Two 
overtime  periods  had  elapsed  before 
Victoria  was  able  to  kick  a  single  point 
to  win  by  8  to  7. 

Only  two  structural  changes  are  worth 
noting.  The  old  coffee  machine  in  the 
Buttery  has  been  replaced  by  Silexes, 
much  to  the  relief  of  all  habitues.  Pro- 
fessor Rogers,  who  was  in  Europe  all 
summer,  has  returned  sporting  a  regal 
growth  on  his  chin;  it  may  add  authen- 
ticity to  his  French  lectures. 

T.  W.  M.  GRIER 

St.  Michael's  College 

One  thing  about  the  summer  was  that, 
even  in  September,  everything  was  a 
remarkable  green.  The  last  summer 
guests  removed  from  residence  (Olym- 
pic swimmers) ,  freshmen  moved  on  to  a 
campus  "with  verdure  clad".  After  the 
usual  period  of  spoon-feeding  and  orien- 
tation, they  were  abandoned  to  their 
own  devices,  except  for  the  two  days 
of  initiation  which,  symbolically,  re- 
mained unconstructive — in  spite  of 
trends  in  other  parts  of  the  University. 
For  some  weeks,  there  was  very  little 
in  the  way  of  extra-curricular  and 
organized  amusement.  For  long  periods, 
we  would  go  and  gaze  into  the  hole 
behind  Brennan  Hall,  now  filled  with 
masonry   and    beginning   to   look    sub- 


stantially like  the  long-awaited  new  resi- 
dence. Old  Elmsley  House  still  stands, 
but  this  Charles  Addams  creation  will 
not  be  with  us  much  longer,  and  we 
hope  that  the  new  residence  will  usher 
in  an  era  of  happier  conditions. 

The  new  Student  Council  is  in  office 
and  seeks  to  justify  its  existence  by 
many  means — revising  its  constitution, 
co-ordinating,  promoting.  The  student 
body  periodically  stirs  upon  the  couches 
of  apathy  in  the  Co-op  to  hurl  occa- 
sional bits  of  abuse. 

A  new  student  publication,  The  Ad- 
versary, has  appeared.  Contrary  to 
everyone's  expectations,  it  slung  mud 
not  at  either  the  Council  or  the  Faculty, 
but  at  itself.  Altogether,  it  was  too 
intelligent,  and  much  harder  to  read 
than  similar  papers,  and,  as  might 
have  been  predicted,  died  an  early 
death.  The  student  government  also  saw 
fit  not  to  re-enter  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion cf  Catholic  College  Students,  thus 
renewing  an  apparent  policy  of  splendid 
isolation. 

Enough  of  politics,  and  on  to  fields 
where  the  College  has  been  more  in- 
spiring. For  the  first  time  in  many 
moons  we  have  produced  actors  to  darken 
the  stage  of  Hart  House  Theatre.  In 
the  less  dramatic  chambers  of  that  build- 
ing, there  has  been  a  fair  proportion  of 
students  debating,  painting,  promoting 
good  music  and  doing  the  other  things 
that  the  House  encourages.  Members 
have  been  busy  in  the  bowels  of  the 
Old  Observatory  concocting  that  weird 
brew,   The  Varsity. 

The  turn-out  at  the  University  Track 
and  Field  meet  was  amazing,  and  the 
results  no  less  spectacular.  The  Harrier 
tradition  of  the  college  is  still  dormant, 
but  the  other  sports  flourish.  Crossed 
fingers  proved  ineffectual  again  in 
Mulock  Cup  competition. 

College  societies  are  surviving.  De- 
bates are  not  so  well  attended,  but  the 
standard  of  speaking  is  higher,  particu- 
larly since  many  of  the  speakers  appear 
on  the  paper  at  Hart  House  and  are 
members  of  the  University  teams. 

The  efforts  of  the  Writers'  Group 
were  evident  in  the  Gryphon.  The  Music 
and  Drama  Club  has  acquired  some 
reputable  artists  for  its  season  of  plays 
and  concerts.  Talent  Night  was  plea- 
santly complacent,  pure  and  homespun 
after  last  year.  There  is  still  talent  of 
sorts  around  the  place.  The  Friday  night 
High  Fidelity  Concerts  have  at  last  be- 
come established  and  accepted  as  an 
integral  part  of  University  life. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  College  will 
doubtless  be  enriched  by  the  appoint- 


men;  ol  1  i.  Madden,  the  Elder,  as 
ipiritual  director.  Sensible  liturgical  bul- 
letins are  now  bringing  to  notice  many 
things  hitherto  thought  to  be  Un  strange 
minorities;  for  example,  the  chanting  of 
compline,  dialogue  Mass,  and  Mass  s;mi 
facing  the  congregation  Ol  course,  we 
arc    Still    getting    up    each    morning    at 

7.00  a.m.,  ami  there  is  the  Juke  Box 
in  the  Co-op,  but  never  mind.  .  .  . 

CHRISTOPHl  R  Wii  so\ 

Applied   Science 
and    Engineering 

I  he  advent  of  750  freshmen  to  S.P.S. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
emphasized  mice  again  the  pressing  need 
far  additional  space.  Despite  the  stu- 
dent expansion  which  continues  each 
year,  no  significant  addition  to  School 
buildings  has  been  made  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mechanical  Building. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  home  becomes  more 
and  more  unsuitable. 

The  policy  of  constructive  initiation 
for  the  freshmen  was  continued  this 
year,  following  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture of  1955.  The  freshmen  were  en- 
gaged in  sodding,  grading  and  planting 
in  High  Park,  a  project  which  was 
undertaken  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
civic  authorities.  The  latter  provided 
work-clothes  and  transportation  to  and 
from  the  Park  each  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  work  done  saved  the  city  a 
minimum  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 
The  first  group  of  students  had  carved 
"S.P.S."  in  large  letters  in  an  area 
intended  to  be  sodded  over,  but  at  the 
direction  of  Alderman  Roxborough  the 
letters  were  planted  in  flowers  as  a 
gesture  of  the  city's  appreciation. 

The  development  of  musical  talent 
in  the  faculty  continues  with  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Skulehouse  Chorus  of  thirty 
voices.  The  group  made  its  first  appear- 
ance at  Skule  Night.  Here  it  took 
its  place  among  the  older  musical  pro- 
ducts of  the  faculty,  the  Four,  the 
Orchestra  and  the  Lady  Godiva  Me- 
morial Band.  All  these  groups,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  last  have  been 
favourably  received  and  are  good  am- 
bassadors of  a  faculty  not  usually 
associated  with  music. 

S.P.S.  contributed  a  record  amount 
to  the  United  Appeal.  This  was  partly 
the  result  of  a  novel  but  effective 
method  of  assessment  by  which  each 
contributor  had  his  hip  measurement 
taken  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  three 
cents  an  inch.  The  total  of  more  than 
$2,000  (or  66666.6  inches)  helped  to 
push  the  campus  contribution  over  the 

toP-  WINSTON  HAY 
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C.I.R.  Plant  at  Sherbrooke,  Quebec. 


BRANCHES 
St.  John's  •  Moncton 

Sherbrooke 
Montreal  •  Toronto 

Kirkland  Lake 
Sudbury  •  Timmins 
Winnipeg  •  Calgary- 
Nelson  •  Vancouver 


From  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia  Canada's  industry  is 
booming  —  and  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  equipment  is  playing  a  vital  role 
in  its  development.  C-I-R  is  looking  ahead  —  geared 
to  take  part  in  all  the  future  prosperity  and  opportunity 
that  our  country  holds  for  us. 
You,  too,  are  part  of  our  country's  future  and  preparing  yourself 
to  make  the  most  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  that  Canada  offers. 

If  your  vision  goes  further  than  just  a  job  and  if  you  would  like 

to  have  a  hand  in  the  development  of  Canada,  you  will 
find  the  association  and  the  place  you  are  looking  for  at  C-I-R. 
We  have  been  working  for  Canadian  industrial 
development  for  more  than  70  years. 

Address  a  letter  for  details  to: — 
The  Personnel  Manager, 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  Company  Limited, 
P.O.  Box  610,  Station  "B",  Montreal,  Quebec. 
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Knox   College 

lite  poet  on  normally  in  Knox  this 
uini  tod  for  a  change  all  three  years 
Mem  to  be  toll:  on  the  other  haiul.  the 
stall  show  no  inclination  to  be  dit- 
OOliraged  by  the  inability  of  the  students 
to  pass  their  Hebrew.  Apart  from  a 
palace  revolution  in  the  chapel,  is  a 
result  ot  which  the  statT  and  students 
now  sit  together  at  the  front  instead  of 
teparately  at  the  back,  there  has  been 
little  change.  Academic  life  here  is  still 
.1  long  struggle  to  acquire  enough  knowl- 
edge to  serve  our  church  as  educated 
ministers. 

In  the  field  of  athletics  the  college 
has  two  representative  teams.  The  soc- 
cer team  is  more  than  holding  its  own 
— a  good  sign,  for  last  season  Knox 
stood  near  the  bottom  in  the  Reed 
Trophy  computations.  The  lacrosse  team 
is  in  a  tie  for  second  place  in  a  three- 
team  league.  The  other  major  con- 
tingent, the  basketball  team,  has  not 
yet  embarked. 

This  past  month  theological  discus- 
sion in  the  west  wing  has  tended  to 
take  a  back  seat  to  politics.  Wearily  and 
with  bitter  protestations,  the  men  ac- 
cepted the  inevitability  of  Stevenson's 
defeat  and  in  the  best  or  worst  tradition 
of  undergraduates  attacked  Eden  and 
Dulles  on  diametrically  opposite 
grounds.  Dulles,  it  was  said,  had  no 
policy  and  Eden  had  too  much. 

On  Reformation  Sunday  the  college 
choir  was  heard  on  the  Church  of  the 
Air  as  was  the  choir  from  the  deaconess 
training  school.  This  was  the  first 
appearance  of  the  choir  for  the  season; 
it  sang  again  at  the  annual  carol  service 
in  the  second  week  of  December. 

Life  here,  as  one  can  see  who  stays 
for  a  few  years,  is  unchanging.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  of  students  brood 
over  Calvin  and  Barth,  write  the  same 
essays,  argue  the  same  questions.  In 
desperation  they  leave  the  city  in  droves 
on  Friday,  some  to  see  their  wives  and 
children,  some  to  conduct  services  under 
the  preaching  pool,  others  simply  to 
escape  the  desolation  of  the  College  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  By  Monday  noon 
they  are  all  back;  the  Common  Room 
is  full  of  smoke  and  television,  and  the 
halls  bustle  with  conversation  and  ex- 
ploding water  bombs:  the  College  is 
alive  again. 

GEOFFREY  JOHNSTON 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

The  real  news  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine can  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Calendar,  where  it  is  set  out  with  ad- 
mirable    precision,     unchanged     since 
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Have  you  thought  of  a  Career  in  Steel? 

Great  needs  create  great  opportunities. 
To  meet  Canada's  pressing  need  for  more  and  more 
steel,  the  steel  companies — both  individually  and  in 
competition  with  each  other — are  planning  vast  ex- 
pansions. 

STELCO  alone  has  invested  about  150  million 
dollars  in  plant  and  equipment  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  will  spend  more  than  another  100  millions  in 
the  next  five  years. 

This  great  new  growth  in  Steel  will  create  many 
opportunities — good  opportunities — in  almost  every 
trade,  vocation,  and  profession  you  care  to  name. 
For  the  engineer  and  scientist  in  particular,  scope  is 
unlimited. 

Why  not  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  future  for 
YOU,  and  for  the  coming  generation  too,  in  Steel — 
a  future  which  will  grow  as  Steel  and  Canada  grow 
together. 


the  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,   limited 

Hamilton  —  Montreal 
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ARCHITECTS 
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about  the  time  of  Sir  William  Osier. 
Medical  news  can  also  be  found  in  the 
Medical  Journal  where  the  infinite 
caprice  of  that  ancient  machine,  the 
human  body,  is  learnedly  discussed. 

Making  newsworthy  undergraduate 
news  is  a  time-consuming  business:  it 
is  mostly  done  by  lucky  peop'e  with 
time  on  their  hands  and  in  courses 
where  no  one  seriously  expects  you  to 
take  your  studies  seriously.  It's  a  sad 
story.  Still,  we  are  compelled  to  swallow 
our  medicine  and  administer  to  the 
apnoeic  world  a  deadly  dose. 

"You  too  can  be  a  doctor  in  your 
own  house,"  the  loudspeaker  assured 
the  crowd  on  Bloor  Street.  Attracted  by 
this  irresistible  promise,  people  thronged 
to  see  the  Meds'  Float  float  by  in  the 
Homecoming  parade,  weighed  down  by 
dozens  of  future  doctors.  The  theme 
was  "Mass  Media  of  Medicine",  and 
with  it  Meds  won  third  prize  in  the 
competition. 

In  case  confused  young  I  Premeds- 
men  should  lose  their  sense  of  direction 
and  begin  to  wonder  if  they  haven't 
wandered  into  an  Arts  course,  Laline 
Putz,  President  of  II  Premeds  put  on  a 
"Freshman  Orientation  Programme" 
which  led  them  through  the  Anatomy 
Building,  the  Banting  and  Best  Insti- 
tutes, and  the  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital. There  were  no  survivors. 

The  Senior  Meds  football  team,  ex- 
pected to  uphold  the  record  of  former 
years,  lived  up  to  the  task  of  tying  one 
and  losing  three  games.  Speaking  of 
expectations  lived  up  to,  Daflydil  was 
performed  during  the  last  week  before 
the  vacation. 

In  the  dancing  department,  the  Medi- 
cal Society  put  on  a  POT-Meds  affair 
in  an  attempt  to  resurrect  a  defunct 
former  annual  dance  called  "Panacea". 
The  public  response  was  gratifying  and 
next  year  should  see  a  repeat  per- 
formance. The  Society  lost  only  $34.00, 
a  deficit  which  will  be  easily  absorbed 
by  the  Meds  At  Home,  to  be  put  on  at 
the  Royal  York  (some  home!)  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day. 

Young  Premeds,   1956 
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I  Ik-  Society  elected  new  officers  this 
year,  as  every  year,  both  of  the  honorary 
and  honourable  variety.  President  in 
(ohn  Morphat,  s7  Honorary  Chair- 
man is  Dr.  Runs  Doyle:  Dr.  Paul 
McGooey  in  Honorarj  Secretary 
I  reasurei . 

a  source  ol  great  rejoicing  among 
medical  students  is  the  tremendous  up- 
1 1 1 1  medical  prestige  on  campus  has 
received  from  the  election  ol  its  repre- 
sentative, Gordon  I  orstner,  to  the  presi- 
dency ol  the  Students'  Administrative 
(  ouncil. 

I  nevei  hoard  of  the  SAC.  before 
I  was  elected,"  protested  Forstner.  "By 
the  way,  what  is  \.l  .C.U.S.?" 

\1.    I  II  \l   I  K 

Faculty   of   Forestry 

I  he  native-born  Canadian  forestry  stu- 
dent is  a  comparatively  rare  species, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  in  the 
I  acuity.  This  is  exaggerating  the  facts 
somewhat,  but  25%  of  the  undergradu- 
ates come  from  Europe.  1  1%  of  the 
students  come  from  the  Nether- 
lands. The  average  entrance  age  of 
Canadians  was  14-20,  of  Europeans  24. 

When  asked  why  they  chose  forestry 
at  loronto.  one  individual  wrote:  "low 
tuition  fees".  So,  President  Smith,  there 
is  hope  yet.  Half  of  the  students  took 
up  forestry  because  they  liked  the  out- 
doors. For  others  the  decision  was  a 
matter  oi  elimination,  a  zeal  to  preserve 
the  northland,  or  as  one  honest  fellow 
admitted,  "to  please  parents".  However, 
he  enjoys  the  University  now! 

Foresters'  Club  meetings  have  been 
well  attended  this  year  and  the  Club 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
coloured  slides  and  movies  on  forestry 
in  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia.  Members 
were  told  that  60%  of  the  workers  in 
the  sawmills  were  women.  "Forestry  is 
considered  as  a  light  industry  as  op- 
posed to  a  heavy  industry  like  steel,  in 
which  women  were  not  permitted  to 
work.  The  women  were  efficient  and 
intelligent  and  provided  the  backbone 
of  the  labour  force.  In  the  woods  there 
were  women  scalers  and  timekeepers, 
though  the  labour  was  mainly  male". 
Gentlemen,  your  job  is  not  as  safe  as 
you  think. 

The  50th  anniversary,  or  Golden 
Jubilee,  of  the  Faculty  will  be  cele- 
brated this  fall.  The  Annual  Ring,  the 
student  publication,  is  putting  out  a 
120-page  issue  for  the  occasion  and  will 
he  rivalling  the  Varsity  Graduate,  with 
a  circulation  of  3,000.  The  magazine 
costs  only  $1.00. 
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Boulden  House  (Junior  School)  occupies  a  separate  building  com- 
plete in  itself  and  has  accommodation  for  70  boarders,  ages  10 
to   14,  Grades  4-10  inclusive. 

Scholarships    and     Bursaries    to    the    total     value    of    twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  are  offered  for  annual  competition. 
Applications   for   entry    are    usually    made    at    least   six    months   in 
advance. 

Full  information  will  gladly  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Head- 
master. 

PHILIP   KETCHUM,   M.A.,    LL.D. 

Trinity  College  School, 

Port  Hope,  Ontario. 


Dances,  meetings,  and  exams  come 
and  go  to  vary  the  routine.  Sportswise, 
the  football  team  joined  with  Pharmacy 
to  form  the  For-Pharm  team.  Though 
they  scored  no  points  all  season  until 
the  last  game,  they  did  not  land  up  in 
the   cellar. 

The  soccer  team,  with  the  help  of 
fresh  European  blood,  has  provided  a 
winner  for  Forestry.  Elsewhere,  people 
still  splash  around  the  pool,  play  hockey, 
run  or  hack  at  each  other  with  lacrosse 
sticks  to  keep  the  Forestry  flag  flying. 

D.  C.  F.  FAYLE 

School   of  Graduate   Studies 

Despite  an  enrolment  of  more  than 
1,100  students,  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  seems  to  play  a  very  small  part 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  campus.  Some 
might  attribute  this  to  advancing  age — 
until  they  dropped  in  on  one  of  the 
weekly  square  dances  that  the  graduate 
students  hold. 

The  real  explanation  is  probably  the 
scattered  nature  of  the  School.  Because 
students  from  every  faculty  and  depart- 
ment are  members  of  the  Graduate 
School,  a  cohesive  spirit  of  unity  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  intramural  football 
team  or  a  show  such  as  Dentantics  is 
impossible. 

However,  the  graduate  students  of  the 
University  have  organized  themselves 
into  the  Grad  Union,  which  each  week 
sponsors:  a  Monday  afternoon  get-to- 
gether for  the  airing  of  different  views 
and  the  sipping  of  tea;  a  regular  square 
dance   session   for   the   squares    in   the 


Union  and  all  other  athletic  types;  and 
a  badminton  evening  each  week  which 
helps  to  keep  noses  out  of  text-books 
and   test   tubes. 

This  fall,  due  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Grey  Cup  Football  game  and  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  tickets,  the  Grad 
Union  rented  a  television  set;  a  set  may 
indeed  become  a  permanent  fixture  in 
the  Common  Room.  The  Common 
Room  now  boasts  a  good  record 
collection,  a  magazine  shelf,  and  well- 
stuffed  chairs  for  the  research-weary. 

As  almost  half  of  the  students  in  the 
Graduate  School  are  from  other  univer- 
sities, the  Grad  Union,  through  its 
strictly  social  activities,  tries  to  provide 
a  common  meeting-ground  for  the 
multitude  of  ideas  and  ideals  that  these 
students  are  normally  very  willing  to 
express;  thus  chemist  learns  from  his- 
torian, and  historian  from  psychologist 
and  mathematician. 

GRIFFITHS  CUNNINGHAM 

College  of  Education 

The  autumn  months  saw  much  activity 
at  OCE  where  205  university  graduates 
have  enrolled  in  the  High  School  Assis- 
tants' Course  and  where  eighty-three 
(including  three  women)  are  studying 
Vocational  Training  and  Industrial  Arts 
and  Crafts.  Preparation  for  practice 
teaching  has  been  the  principal  concern, 
but  the  future  school  teachers  have  a 
wide  variety  of  other  interests,  which 
are  being  catered  to  capably  by  the 
Student  Council. 

Continued  on  page  47 


ST.ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE 

Founded  In    1199 
AURORA  ONTARIO 

A  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 
FOR  BOYS— GRADES  5  to  13 
If  your  ton  is  a  boy  of  charac- 
ter and  ability,  he  will  greatly 
profit  from  a  St.  Andrew's  Col- 
lege education  ...  a  master 
for  every  11  boys  ...  a  high 
standard  of  mental,  spiritual, 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Somerset  House,  27  Wellesley  St.  East 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


I  do  not  know  how  I  really  ought  to  fill 
in  the  card  which  1  return  to  you  with 
this  letter.  You  will  have  to  decide  as  to 
that.  Herewith  are  the  data  regarding 
my  academic  career: 

In  June,  1892,  I  matriculated  into 
Toronto  University,  as  a  student  in  arts. 
In  matriculating  1  won  one  of  the  eight 
Mulock  scholarhsips,  entitling  me  to  free 
tuition  for  four  years  and  a  stipend — as 
1  recall— of  $400  in  cash.  That  fall  I 
was  elected  an  officer  (my  post  being 
that  of  Critic)  of  the  Class  of  1896. 

A  large  framed  picture  of  the  Class 
officers  (who  included  Arthur  Stringer, 
Percy  Robinson,  and  W.  R.  White,  who 
eventually  became  a  Baltimore  psychia- 
trist) hangs  today  on  the  wall  of  my 
Hartford   bedroom. 

Early  in  November,  1893,  I  abruptly 
transferred  from  Toronto  University. 
Trinity  then  was  still  a  university,  and 
it  was  to  Trinity  I  transferred. 

My  transfer  was  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  (with  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
King,  Artie  Dobell,  son  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Quebec,  John  Knox, 
who  became  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  as 
befitted  his  name,  and  two  other  1896 
classmates)  I  had  been  fined  $15  for 
assisting  in  the  Hallowe'en  demolition  of 
an  unsightly  tool-shed  left  standing  in 
close  proximity  to  the  main  building 
after  the  disastrous  fire  of  1887. 

I  paid  my  $  1 5  fine,  was  given  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  standing  by  the  registrar- 
bursar,  Mr.  Brebner,  and  hastened  to 
transfer  that  certificate  to  Provost  Body 
of  Trinity  University.  Thereupon  I  was 
admitted  to  Trinity,  Class  of  1895. 

The  same  evening  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Faculty  of  Toronto  University 
was  called  and  I  was  rusticated.  Provost 
Body  was  notified  of  my  rustication, 
and  warned  that,  in  accordance  with  an 
intercollegiate  agreement,  I  was  ineli- 
gible as  a  student  in  any  Canadian  uni- 
versity. His  prompt  reply  was  that  the 
rustication  came  twenty-four  hours  too 
late,  that  Trinity  had  me,  and  proposed 
to  keep  me. 

I  was  graduated  B.A.  from  Trinity  in 
1895,  and  given  my  M.A.  degree  in 
1896. 

Later,  when  Trinity  University  be- 
came a  mere  college  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity, I  was  given  to  understand  that 
I    automatically    became   once   more   a 


member  of  the  1896  class  in  Toronto 
University.  This  is  one  thing  that  leaves 
me  dubious  as  to  the  proper  way  to  fill 
the  enclosed  card. 

Still  later,  when  I  lectured  in  Con- 
vocation Hall  of  Toronto  University  1 
was  introduced  to  a  large  audience  by 
Professor  Wrong,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  that  rusticated  me. 

HARTFORD    CONN.  H.  A.  BRUCE,  T  '95 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  two  fine 
copies  of  the  Varsity  Graduate,  July  and 
October,  which  I  have  so  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. I  am  happy  to  enclose  my  sub- 
scription. 

The  July  articles  on  the  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies  and  on  the  United 
Nations  were  outstanding,  informative 
and  inspiring.  Both  covers  were  particu- 
larly appealing,  but  Professor  Wrong 
and  "The  Department  of  History"  surely 
captivated   me. 

Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  an 
honour  graduate  in  English  and  History 
and  Modern  Languages  under  the  privi- 
leged guidance  of  Professor  Wrong,  I 
deeply  appreciated  that  splendid  article, 
every  word  of  it,  particularly  the  praise 
of  the  tutorial  system.  After  all  these 
years  I  realize  how  fortunate  was  our 
group  of  eight  men  and  four  women  in 
our  discussion  leadership,  Professor 
Wrong,  ably  assisted  by  Professor  Kylie, 
fresh  from  Oxford. 

The  more  I  hear  or  read  of  leading 
historians  today,  the  more  I  realize  what 
an  outstanding  instructor  Professor 
Wrong  was — scholarly,  open-minded,  in- 
spirational and  far-seeing.  ...  As  I 
listened  to  Vishinsky  at  the  United 
Nations  so  vigorously  expounding  his 
policy  on  Formosa,  I  thought,  "Would 
that  Professor  Wrong  were  here  to 
answer  him!" 

OTTAWA  L.  0*BOYLE,  UC  '08 

I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  two  Varsity 
Graduates  I  have  read,,  in  especial  per- 
haps the  October  number  containing  as 
it  does  so  much  of  U.C.  history  and 
dealing  with  University  problems. 
Though  my  96th  birthday  is  now  loom- 
ing up  more  closely  I  have  not  lost 
interest  in  men  and  affairs.  You  are 
doing  good  service  to  our  University 
and  to  the  field  of  education. 
TORONTO  R.  T,   SWELL,   UC  '86 
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Here  and  there 


Expropriation 

rwo  weeks  before  Christmas,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  University.  Lt.  Col.  W.  E.  Phillips, 
announced  the  decision  to  expropriate 
twenty-six  acres  of  property  west  of  St. 
George  Street.  The  full  story  of  this 
stirring  development  will  have  to  wait, 
hut  we  publish,  on  pages  25  to  28,  as 
much  news  as  is  available  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press. 

Sub-critical 

Another  valuable  link  between  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering and  the  Department  of  Physics 
will  have  been  forged  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  An  atomic  energy  unit,  known 
as  a  "sub-critical  assembly",  with  com- 
plete ancillary  equipment,  is  to  be  built 
during   1957. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  unit  is 
to  provide  the  necessary  equipment  for 
graduate  engineers  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  enter  the  field  of  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  civilian  use. 
Further,  the  unit  will  furnish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  with  the  means  to 
embark  upon  a  concurrent  development 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  physics. 

At  one  point  consideration  was  given 
to  acquiring  a  research  reactor  of  the 
"swimming  pool"  type,  but  it  was  felt 
that  the  University,  with  its  strong 
Engineering  School,  could  best  serve 
Canada's  needs  by  the  means  proposed, 
especially  since  the  whole  question  of 
design  and  use  of  nuclear  reactors  for 
educational  purposes  is  in  a  state  of 
flux. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  "sub- 
critical"  assembly  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
above  reproach.  It  cannot  possibly  "run 
away"  or  constitute  a  radiation  hazard. 
Thus  it  may  be  safely  set  up  in  one  of 
the  buildings  on  the  Queen's  Park 
campus. 

We  Congratulate: 

Principal  Jeanneret  on  his  address 
French  in  Canada,  delivered  to  the  fall 
Convocation    of    McMaster    University 


on  the  occasion  of  the  conferment  of 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws: 
J.  K.  Bradford,  Director  of  Placement 
Service,  on  his  election  as  president  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  Corps  Associa- 
tion: the  indomitable  group  of  under- 
graduates who,  in  face  of  every  obstacle, 
finally  floated  the  Hart  House  Orchestra 
Associates  and  gave  us  the  current  Hart 
House  Orchestra  concerts:  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Govan  on  her  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Social  Work: 
Frank  Flaherty,  SM  '25,  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Press  Gallery,  on  winning  a 
Bowater   Award    for   Journalism    for   a 


series  of  articles  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  Canada:  Marsh  Jeanneret, 
Director  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  on  his  election  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sity Presses:  Professor  D.  G.  Creighton 
on  his  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Queen's 
University:  Professor  Alexander  Brady 
on  his  appointment  as  the  Harold 
Adams  Innis  Research  Professor  for 
1956-57:  W.  W.  Small  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  to  the  University's 
Board  of  Governors:  John  F.  Brook, 
on  his  appointment  as  assistant  comp- 
troller of  the  University. 

Continued  on  page  4} 


November  Tragedy 


It  is  difficult  to  write  in  early  December 
something  that  you  will  read  in  January 
of  what  happened  at  UN  early  in 
November. 

Let  me  therefore  stick  to  the  facts, 
which  are  sad  enough  whether  you  are 
"for"  the  British-French  action  in  Egypt 
or  "against"  it. 

I  was  in  the  great  Assembly  Hall  on 
November  2  when  UN  put  one  of 
its  blackest  marks  upon  Britain  and 
France  and  Israel.  True,  it  didn't  actu- 
ally name  them  "aggressors",  but  it  told 
them  to  cease  fire  and  withdraw  and 
behave  according   to  the   UN   Charter. 

The  vote  was  64  against  Britain  and 
France  and  Israel;  only  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  joined  these  three  in 
voting  against  the  resolution.  Canada, 
South  Africa,  Belgium,  Laos,  the 
Netherlands  and   Portugal   abstained. 

It  would  be  nice  to  report  that  it  was 
a  sad  occasion,  that  the  UN  members 
seemed  unhappy  and  disturbed  at  thus 
having  to  vote  against  Britain.  But  it 
would  not  be  true.  The  Assembly  rushed 
the  matter  through  in  great  haste,  start- 
ing its  meeting  at  5:00  in  the  afternoon 
and  carrying  on  until  nearly  5:00  in  the 
morning.  And  to  get  the  condemnation 


I.   NORMAN  SMITH 

on  the  rails  it  stopped  the  debate  about 
2:00  and  held  the  vote  after  applying  a 
form  of  "closure"  that  prohibited  the 
great  majority  of  its  members  from 
speaking  before  voting.  They  voted  for 
or  against  and  then  explained  why. 

UN's  reason  for  doing  this  was  that 
it  wanted  to  despatch  its  cable  of  de- 
nunciation to  the  offenders  at  once. 
However  urgent  the  situation,  there 
seemed  something  strangely  hasty  about 
a  world-body  deciding  so  important  a 
matter  before  hearing  all  the  argument. 

Canada,  for  instance,  was  able  to 
state  her  views  on  the  question  only 
after  the  decision  had  already  been 
made.  No  chance  to  win  understanding 
for  her  viewpoint.  Yet,  once  Mr.  Pear- 
son did  rise  to  say  why  he  had  abstained 
from  voting,  the  message  he  gave  to  the 
Assembly  moved  it  at  once  to  sober 
second  thoughts. 

It  was  all  very  well,  said  Mr.  Pearson, 
to  ask  a  cease-fire  and  a  withdrawal. 
But  that  request  made  no  recognition 
of  the  background  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem, of  the  Israel-Arab  dispute  of  many 
years'  standing,  of  the  Suez  Canal 
authority  debate,  of  the  obvious  need  of 
naming  some  United  Nations  authority 
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lo   move   into   the   area   and   maintain 
some   kmii   ol   peace   until   the   fundi 
mental     problems     could     be     really 
examined. 

I  am  not  going  to  recount  the  tortu- 
ous history  ol  this  UN  debate  right  up 
lo  us  conclusion.  I  Ik-  facts  are  known 
or  accessible.  Hut  the  sight  .mil  sound 
ol  the  occasion  are  perhaps  worth  re- 
cording. 

I  have  mentioned  that  there  didn't 
seem  much  oi  sadness  or  disturbance. 
On  the  contrary,  the  64  nations  ol  the 
world  read  a  kind  ol  litany  ol  Britain's 
"wrong-doing"  with  seeming  relish.  I 
stress  Britain  in  this  context  not  because 
her  part  was  the  greater,  but  because 
the  relish  in  condemning  her  seemed 
the  greater.  Possibly  in  the  past  some 
countries  have  felt  that  France  might 
in  certain  circumstances  have  earned 
the  odium  of  UN,  but  it  was  a  great 
surprise  to  find  Britain  in  the  dock 
and  found  guilty.  A  great  surprise  and 
greater  fun,  it  seemed  to  some. 

One  odd  twist  of  fortune  was  that 
precisely  six  years  before  that  No- 
vember 3,  the  UN  had  changed  its 
rules  to  escape  the  frustration  of  its 
purposes  by  Russian  veto  in  the  Security 
Council.  When  seven  Council  members 
so  desired  they  could  now  go  to  the 
Assembly  over  the  veto  in  the  Council. 
Everyone  rejoiced  then,  especially  the 
British,  Americans  and  Canadians.  "The 
conscience  of  the  world"  may  now  be 
expressed,  they  said. 

But  on  November  2  last  that 
special  emergency  Assembly  met  for  the 
first  time  since  its  creation  six  years 
ago.  and  in  just  nine  and  a  half  hours, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  revolted  its 
conscience,  not  against  Soviet  Russia, 
but  against  democratic  England.  This 
was  not  what  most  of  UN  had  thought 
the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  of 
six  years  ago  would  bring  us  to.  But 
there  it  was. 

Britain  and  France  had  vetoed  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  a  few 
days  earlier,  asking  merely  that  all 
countries  act  within  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  in  the  Egyptian  dispute. 
Yugoslavia  had  at  once  moved  that  the 
Council  therefore  take  the  thing  to  the 
Assembly.  It  did,  and  the  vote  we  have 
discussed  took  place,  to  be  followed  by 
several  others  of  like  condemnation  and, 
incidentally,  to  be  followed  by  the 
movement  of  British  and  French  troops 
to  Egypt  even  after  UN  had  condemned 
m  the  November  2  vote  the  mere 
use,  by  Britain  and  France,  of  air  attack. 

It  is  clear  to  us  now  that  the  UN 
resolution  to  curb  British  and  French 


force  ought  to  have  created  adequate 
forces  to  work  towards  ■  long  solution 
oi  the    \i.ii>  Israel  and  Sue/  questions. 

\i  this  moment  ol  writing  Nasser  seems 

to  have  been  crowned  victor,  though  his 
position  is  precai  ious. 

But  without  looking  luithei  into  the 
crystal  ball  let  me  emphasize  the  tone 
ol  the  meetings  thai  condemned  Britain, 

lor  it  may   be  significant. 

Some  nations  QOl  distinguished  lor 
greatness  in  any  sense  seemed  to  find 
it  a  carnival  night  and  pinned  the  tail 
on  the  donkey  with  little  thought  lor  the 
morrow.  With  glee  they  chortled  like 
Children  catching  teachei  at  stealing 
then  apples.  I  was  appalled  to  note  the 
relish  with  which  many  nations  who 
owe  much  to  Britain  voted  her  con- 
demnation. Their  relish  distressed  me 
more  than  their  vote,  for  I  confess  to 
full  support  of  Mr.  Pearson's  action  in 
abstaining  rather  than  supporting 
Britain. 

The  public  galleries,  too,  had  a  kind 
of  field  day,  vigorously  applauding  every 
speaker's  denunciation  oi  Britain  and 
France,  and  when  the  United  States 
delegate  joined  his  vote  against  Wash- 
ington's greatest  allies  the  sense  of 
things  gone  mad  was  at  its  height. 
Delegates  and  galleries  alike  cried  out 
in  cheers.  I  can  still  hear  the  long 
monotonous  repetition  of  "yeses"  as  the 
roll  call  was  made — sixty-four  of  them 
to  five  "noes". 

The  emotional  outburst  of  condem- 
ning Britain  and  France  was  somewhat 
relaxed  the  next  day.  Delegates  began  to 
say  it  wasn't  so  much  a  crime  that  air- 
craft had  been  sent  over  Egypt,  but  a 
blunder  that  they  had  been  sent  so  soon. 
Had  they  but  waited  the  thing  would 
all  have  blown  over.  This  was  talk  based 
less  on  facts  than  on  a  slight  feeling  of 
guilt  at  having  been  stampeded  the 
nisjht  before. 


But  then  when  Britain  and  France 
followed  on  by  actually  moving  their 
troops  into  the  area  the  fat  was  truly 
in  the  fire  and  the  hand-rubbing  glee 
of  finding  Britain  at  fault  again  became 
too  uncomfortably  apparent  to  anyone 
who  could  see  at  all. 

When  I  speak  of  glee  I  refer  not  to 
countries  like  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium,  not  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  though  all  of  these  were  dis- 


tressed at  Britain's  action,  rberc  was  a 
mass  oi  countries,  however,  not  Com 

mUnUl  Countries,  that  added  JO)    to  then 

convictions  in  finding  Hiit.nn  oil  base. 
Probably  you  can  name  them. 

Both  the  joyous  countries  ami  the 
distressed    countries,    however,    shared 

one  feeling  about  it  all.  About  like  this. 
II  the  individual  strength  ol  Britain  and 
I  ranCC  is  waning  m  the  changing  world 

it  is  oi  paramount  importance  that  they 
pay  more  rather  than  less  heed  to  col- 
lective action  and  the  principles  ol  UN. 
By  then  wisdom  and  experience  they 
can  gi\e  a  lead  to  world  authority  and 
opinion,  and  thus  retain  a  pre-eminence 
relatively  greater  than  their  actual 
strength;  but  by  unilateral  action  which 
critics  may  interpret  (as  they  have)  as 
"the  old  rellexes  of  imperialism"  they 
stand  to  suller,  from  a  jealous  and 
revolutionary  world,  far  more  than  their 
normal  share  ol  the  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune. 

It  was  a  dismal  portrait  that  UN 
drew  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  this 
correspondent,  who  has  been  able  to 
dissolve  in  tears  over  the  beauty  of  a 
Cornish  garden  or  who  finds  himself 
vigorously  shouting  out  the  air  of  Pomp 
and  Circumstance  at  any  British  his- 
torical pageant,  gets  now  no  pleasure 
whatever  in  describing  it.  It  is  his  earnest 
wish  that  the  Suez  situation  will  sud- 
denly amend  itself  in  such  a  way  that 
what  Britain  and  France  did  will  some- 
how turn  out  all  for  the  best. 

But  I  fear  it  won't.  1  fear  that  in 
UN's  eyes,  at  any  rate,  there  has  been 
here  a  disintegration  not  of  the  British 
empire  but  of  the  British  "thing",  that 
mystical  prestige  which  has  arisen 
vaguely  out  of  Britain's  having  been 
associated  for  so  long  with  so  manv 
things  the  world  is  proud  to  call  its 
best.  Most  of  us  in  Canada  know  that 
Britain  and  its  people  stand  for  those 
things;  but  world  opinion  has  been 
shocked  into  thinking  differently  and 
somehow  world  opinion  has  got  to  be 
shown  that  it  was  mistaken.  It  will  re- 
quire the  foremost  thought  of  Britain's 
statecraft  for  the  next  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  months  to  undo  the  damage  to 
Britain's  reputation  of  the  last  few 
weeks. 

And  this  is  the  case,  quite  aside  from 
the  undoubted  fact  that  UN  did  not 
handle  itself  as  well  as  it  should  have 
and  quite  aside  from  the  possibility . 
that  many  of  you  may  assert,  that 
Britain  acted  rightly  in  the  first  place. 
Even  if  her  actions  were  right  they 
have  been  vastly  harmful  to  her.  That 
is  the  abiding  tragedy  of  the  whole  story. 
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On  November  9,  1956,  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  newly  con- 
stituted for  the  next  four  years,  held  its 
inaugural  meeting.  On  that  occasion 
President  Sidney  Smith  observed  that 
the  next  quadrennium  might  well  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  because  the 
planning  and  the  beginning  of  the 
execution  of  plans  to  take  care  of  the 
expected  extraordinary  increase  in  uni- 
versity enrolment  would  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  higher  education  for  the 
next  two  or  three  decades.  In  writing 
the  present  article  it  is  therefore  in  the 
writer's  mind  that  the  theme  for  the 
future  should  be  paramount,  but  most 
emphatically  not  at  the  expense  of  or 
disregard  for  what  has  been  found  good 
in  the  past.  The  old  is  not  good  just 
because  it  is  old;  neither  must  it  be 
discarded  just  because  it  is  old.  The  new 
is  not  good  just  because  it  is  new; 
neither  must  it  be  disregarded  just  be- 
cause it  is  new.  More  than  ever  we  need 
careful  assessment  of  the  virtues  of  the 
old  and  the  potential  virtues  of  the  new. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  School  of  Practical  Science, 
founded  in  1878,  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  established  in  1906.  Despite 
this  change  of  long  ago,  the  Faculty  is 
still  quite  frequently  referred  to  through- 
out the  University  as  S.P.S.,  and  is 
affectionately  known  to  its  undergradu- 
ates and  graduates  alike,  as  "the 
School". 

Civil  Engineering  was  the  first  course 
offered.  It  was  followed  in  a  process  of 
evolution,  as  engineering  both  here  and 
elsewhere  broadened  its  borders,  by 
mining,  mechanical,  chemical,  electrical, 
metallurgical  and  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing, and  courses  in  engineering  physics, 
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engineering  and  business,  and  applied 
otology.  Architecture  first  appealed  as 
a  division  in  18l)0,  and  broke  away  .is  | 
separate  entity  in  1948. 

INCREASING  SCIENTIFIC   HAMS 
01    ENGINEERING 

During  these  years  of  growth  a 
gradual  but  profound  change  in  engi- 
neering education  took  place.  Linked  in 
the  beginning  with  Canada's  pioneer 
stage  of  development  the  engineer  was 
thought  of  as  "the  man  who  does  things" 
and  his  education  was  geared  to  teach- 
ing him  how  to  do  them.  This  was  en- 
tirely appropriate  to  the  times,  and 
Canada's  rapid  railway,  mining,  and 
pulp  and  paper  developments  pay  last- 
ing tribute  to  the  soundness  of  this  out- 
look. Gradually  the  scene  changed.  In- 
dustry began  to  develop  on  a  scale 
hitherto  undreamed  of:  not  merely 
"heavy  industry",  but  industries  based 
upon  the  applications  of  the  ever  more 
rapidly  expanding  discoveries  of  science. 
This  inevitably,  and  in  a  very  salutary 
fashion  so  far  as  the  real  meaning  of 
education  is  concerned,  meant  that  it 
was  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  engineer 
to  know  "how"  to  do  things,  he  must 
understand  the  scientific  principles  in- 
volved and  be  prepared  not  merely  to 
apply  them  but  to  extend  and  expand 
the  very  principles  he  was  applying.  The 
"know  why"  has  superseded  the  "know 
how".  One  of  the  ironies  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  the  very  in- 
dustry he  has  so  glowingly  helped  to 
create  may  seek,  albeit  unwittingly,  to 
impose  the  methods  it  has  found  to  be 
so  successful  in  its  own  pursuits,  upon 
the  education  of  the  young  engineer. 

DIVERSIFICATION 

The  growth  of  the  scientific  basis  for 
engineering  has  brought  about  a  neces- 
sity for  diversification — hence  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  engineering  we  know 
to-day.  To  some  this  is  a  cause  for 
alarm,  for  they  see  this  diversification  as 
simply  a  means  for  providing  the  student 
with  greater  detail  concerning  an  ever- 
narrowing  field,  so  that  he  may  be  im- 
mediately useful  upon  graduation.  This 
is  far  from  the  mark.  In  the  first  place, 
purely  informational  courses  have 
dwindled  in  engineering  curricula  to- 
wards the  irreducible  minimum.  The 
student  gains  this  sort  of  information  by 
his  own  efforts,  during  his  summer  em- 
ployment, or  after  graduation.  The  need 
for  diversification  lies  in  the  growth  of 
science  itself,  and  the  necessity  in  any 
true  educational  process  of  requiring  the 
student  to  study  some  one  discipline  in 


depth.  In  this  piOOMI  he  must  "special 
i/e "   in   one   sense   >'l    that    WOrd,    but    it 

is  the  very  mastering  ol  one  discipline 
thai  equips  him  to  undertake  a  diversity 
oi  activity  aitei  graduation,  rhal  is  whj 

n  is  no  sin  pi  ise  to  learn  thai  a  man  who 
graduated  in,  fol  example,  mechanical 
engineering,  has  had  a  successful 
careei  as  an  electrical  engineer.  This 
is  no  reason  for  assuming  thai  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  and  wasteful  to 
study  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  that  a  "general  engineering"  or 
a  survey"  type  of  engineering  course 
would  fill  the  bill,  or  that  the  degree  of 
diversification  that  wc  now  practise  is 
wrong.  Quite  the  reverse.  And  nowhere 
is  the  virtue  of  studying  a  discipline  in 
depth  better  exemplified  than  in  our 
course  in  Engineering  Physics.  Yet  the 
success  of  this  course  is  no  warrant  for 
discontinuing  the  older  courses  whose 
graduates  have  earned  an  enviable  repu- 
tation   and    will   continue   to   be   sought 


to    him    goes    the    ci edit    inoie    than    to 

am  othei  single  person  for  translating 
ilns  awareness  into  courses  ol  study  in 
the  engineering  curricula  al  loronto 
designed  to  tuppl)  ■  broader,  non- 
technical background  for  the  young  en- 
gineer, ll  is  not  claimed  that  this  does 
much  more  to  the  engineering  studeni 
than  open   some  doois  that  give  him   a 

better  appreciation  oi  the  social  system 
in    which    he    lives  and    works.     I  his    is 

considered,  however,  to  be  well  worth 
while,  especially  as  mans  graduates 
continue  such  studies  on  their  own. 

GRADUAIE  WORK 
Research  and  graduate  work,  which 
go  together,  are  assuming  a  growing 
importance  in  the  life  ol  the  Faculty. 
The  increase  in  the  scientific  basis  ol 
present-day  engineering,  already  re- 
ferred to,  is  having  a  profound  effect 
not  only  on  engineering  curricula,  but 
upon   the   staff.    More   than  ever  before 


after  and  needed  by  industry.  When,  for 
example,  an  electrical  engineer  goes 
directly  into  the  electrical  industry, 
which  is  the  most  common  occurrence, 
he  can  begin  to  apply  the  principles 
he  has  learned  sooner  than  if  he  chose 
some  other  endeavour.  This  is  more 
efficient,  in  an  educational  sense;  but 
this  "efficiency"  has  not  been  purchased 
at  the  price  of  a  sound,  basic  training. 

NON-TECHNICAL  SUBJECTS 

Along  with  the  development  of 
greater  emphasis  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples in  engineering  education  there  has 
developed  an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
an  engineer  to  be  more  than  a  techno- 
logist. This  need  was  clearly  seen  by 
Dean  Emeritus  C.  R.  Young,  Dean  of 
this   Faculty   from    1941    to    1949,   and 


Machine  design:  Mechanical  Building 


they  exemplify  that  necessary  connec- 
tion in  a  university  between  good  teach- 
ing and  scholarly  endeavour;  and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  a 
better  environment  for  the  staff  in  this 
respect  must  be  provided.  This  is  neces- 
sary not  only  for  the  academic  health  ol 
this  Faculty  as  a  unit  in  the  University, 
which  is  reason  enough,  but  also  because 
industry  will  need  in  increasing  numbers 
young  men  educated  beyond  the 
Bachelor's  level.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  staff  that  is,  proportion- 
ately at  least,  engaged  in  work  at  the 
graduate  level.  The  difficulty  of  the 
situation  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  student-to-professor  ratio  has 
worsened,  rather  than  improved,  during 
the  years.  In  the  period  1950-56  the 
ratio   of   students   to   professors   in   the 
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i\  u.in  14  times  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  period  1929-1945.  ( 1'he 
ratio  during  the  immediate  post-war 
-  iv.  ol  course,  not  considered.)  No 
thinks  that  scholarly  endeavour  is 
.to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  papers  published  bj  a  particu- 
lar croup.  yet  I  think  the  curve  in  Fig. 
1.  recording  the  number  of  engineering 
and  scientific  papers  published  each 
year  by  members  of  the  statl"  in  the 
Faculty  (taken  from  the  President's 
Annual  Reports)  is  interesting.  1  think 
it  confirms  my  statement  that  graduate 
uork  is  significantly  on  the  increase.  At 
the  same  time  it  seems  to  belie  my  argu- 
ment about  the  unfavourable  effect  of 
the  student-staff  ratio.  My  answer  to  this 
is  that  1  know  the  opportunity  for 
graduate  and  research  work  for  many 
members  of  the  staff  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  and  that  the  curve  in  Fig.  1 
would  be  much  steeper  if  it  were.  And 
when  talking  about  graduate  work  a 
disquieting  trend  should  be  recorded. 
The  majority  of  our  graduate  students 
come  from  outside  Canada.  Not  only  is 
graduate  work  a  good  thing  in  itself  for 
these  students,  but  it  gives  them  a 
needed  opportunity  to  become  acclima- 
tized. They  are  good  students  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  them.  But  why  are  not 
more  Canadian  students  going  on  to 
graduate  work?  The  probable  answer  is, 
again,  money.  After  four  years  of  what 
has  been  in  the  general  case  a  fairly 
rigorous  existence,  the  graduating  en- 
gineer has  the  choice  of  continuing  that 
rigorous  existence  on  a  more  Spartan 
scale  for  one  to  three  years  more  (and 
probably  ending  up  in  debt)  or  of 
starting  work  which  he  knows  he  is 
going  to  like  at  an  immediate  and  very 
satisfactory  financial  return.  The  flame 
of  the  desire  for  advanced  learning  has 
to  burn  very  brightly  indeed  for  him  to 
choose  the  former  alternative.  Our 
system,  number  and  value  of  graduate 
fellowships  is  not  nearly  adequate  to  the 
task,  and  this  despite  the  gratitude  we 
feel  towards  generous  donors.  Further,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  administration  of 
fellowships  is  very  wasteful  of  academic 
time.  What  is  required  is  an  adequate 
sum  of  money  under  the  control  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  to  finance, 
properly  and  speedily,  promising  gradu- 
ate students. 

THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  COURSE 

The  time  and  timing  involved  in  engi- 
neering education  are  very  important 
factors.  The  usual  pattern  consists  of 
four  academic  terms  interspersed  with 
three  periods  of  off-campus  experience, 


which  include  necessary  holidays.  This 
pattern  is  by  no  means  accidental.  Were 
it  considered  practicable  to  shorten 
courses  to  three  years  it  would  have 
been  done  long  ago.  (In  fact,  the  original 
courses  were  of  three  years'  duration.) 
The  financial  problems  of  the  students 
and  of  the  universities  would  alone  have 
dictated  such  a  result  had  it  been  sound 
academically.  A  very  few  universities 
have  five-year  courses  in  effect.  On 
balance,  the  overwhelming  opinion  of 
engineering  educators  favours  four  years 
as  the  optimum  for  the  more  con- 
ventional courses,  because  in  that  time  a 
young  man  can  be  adequately  prepared 
to  take  his  place  beside  his  professional 
brethren.  There  are  and  will  be  ex- 
ceptions of  two  kinds.  The  impact  and 
grow  th  of  science  in  engineering,  already 
referred  to,  make  a  five-year  course 
necessary  in,  for  example,  aeronautical 
engineering.  Such  a  course  is  in  effect  at 
Toronto.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
lengthen  others  in  the  future,  though  a 
decision  to  do  so  will  be  taken  with  the 
utmost  reluctance.  Instead,  it  is  expected 
that  the  other  exception  referred  to  will 
continue  to  operate  but  on  an  enhanced 
scale — and  that  exception  to  the  four- 
year  course  is  its  continuation  at  the 
graduate  level.  The  desire  of  some 
students  to  proceed  farther  with  their 
studies  and  the  demand  of  industry  for 
students  prepared  beyond  the  Bachelor's 
level  will  bring  this  about.  Such  a  pro- 
gramme has  the  added  virtue  of  being 
a  process  of  natural  selection,  for  the 
graduate  programme  is  not  open  to  every- 
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one  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  but  only 
to  those  students  with  considerably 
higher  than  average  standing,  and,  as  a 
rule,  only  such  students  seek  it. 

Many  people  who  have  been  content 
to  let  higher  education  take  care  of  itself 
are  now  interested  in  it.  Many  good 
ideas  are  being  expressed  and  thoughtful 
statements  made.  Not  all  views,  how- 
ever, are  acceptable.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Varsity  Graduate,  the  question 
was  asked,  "Or  is  it  the  theory  that  a 
man  should  spend  four  years  at  the 
university  without  regard  for  the 
marginal  value  of  the  final  years  in 
terms  of  suitability  for  entrance  into  the 
industrial  worlds — and  the  question 
applies  only  to  professional  courses?" 

I  am  tempted  to  oppose  these  ques- 
tions in  reply: — Does  the  writer  think 
that  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  en- 
gineering have  only  a  'marginal  value'? 
How  many  summer  employers  of 
students  regard  a  second-year  man  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  permanent  em- 
ployment as  a  professional  engineer? 
How  many  graduate  engineers  regard 
their  third  and  fourth  years  as  wasted? 

The  fact  is — and  to  sum  up — there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  long  experience 
and  experiment  dictate  four  academic 
sessions  for  both  general  and  particular 
cases. 

THE  SUMMER   MONTHS 

The  three  four-month  intervals  (the 
summer    months)     in    the    engineering 
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Student's  academic  programme  serve 
throe  intentional  purposes,  two  of  them 
academic,  and  one  of  them  financial. 
1  he  financial  one  is  obvious  and  needs 
DO  discussion.  It  was  emphasized  earlier 
that  in  the  academic  part  of  the  student's 
education  "know  how"  has  given  way 
to  "know  why".  At  the  same  time 
engineering  is  a  very  practical  pursuit 
and  the  student  must  have  some  experi- 
ence of  the  application  of  the  principles 
he  is  learning.  This  required  part  of  his 
curriculum,  known  as  "practical  experi- 
ence", is  gained  during  the  summer.  It 
is  here  that  industry  is  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  engineering 
education.  No  longer  is  the  student  re- 
garded simply  as  a  source  of  cheap 
labour.  The  great  majority  of  employers 
recognize  that  they  have  an  obligation, 
on  a  national  scale,  in  this  phase  of 
engineering  education,  and  they  give 
serious  thought,  often  at  considerable  in- 
convenience and  financial  loss,  to  an 
attempt  to  provide  the  engineering 
student  with  suitable  experience.  It  is 
sometimes  suggested  that  this  activity 
should  be  organized  by  the  University. 
That  could  be  done,  though  it  would 
approach  Herculean  proportions  at  To- 
ronto where  1600  students  are  involved. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable. 
Leaving  the  employer  free  to  choose  the 
students  he  wants  and  leaving  the  student 
free  to  choose  the  employer  and  type  of 
work  he  wants,  seem  to  me  more  in 
keeping  with  sound  educational  practice 
and  Canadian  methods.  A  necessary 
check  on  the  type  of  employment  experi- 
enced by  the  student  is  exercised  by  the 
staff. 

The  other  academic  reason  for  the 
four-month  break  is  that  the  student's 
mind  needs  a  rest  from  receiving  ideas 
in  order  that  it  may  consolidate  the  ideas 
it  has  received  during  the  academic 
period.  The  sub-conscious  mind  must  be 
allowed  time  to  do  its  crucial  work.  Lest 
anyone  think  that  this  is  fanciful,  I 
need  only  cite  our  post-war  experience 
at  Ajax,  where  we  took  in  two  successive 
years  of  first-year  students  to  the  number 


of  1,800  in  each  year.  1  he  first  group 
entered  in  January,  1946,  a  date  dictated 
by  the  date  of  the  ending  of  the  war. 
Because  ol  the  war  these  men  had  lost 
varying  but  very  significant  amounts  of 
time.  Against  our  educationally  "better 
judgment"  but  as  the  only  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances,  we  arranged 
for  them  to  proceed  to  their  Second 
Year  in  September,  after  only  a  two- 
week  break  irom  the  completion  of  their 
First  Year.  By  the  end  of  their  Second 
Year  in  the  following  April,  they  were 
the  most  bedraggled  lot  of  students  we 
have  ever  seen.  "Acceleration"  of  this 
type  cannot  be  tolerated  again,  whatever 
our  problems  may  be.  And  this  is  with- 
out considering  the  effect  upon  the  staff, 
to  whom  reference  was  made  by  the 
President  in  his  Annual  Report  of 
1946-47,  when  he  said,  "One  could  en- 
visage that  he  (the  professor)  might 
crawl  out,  in  1949  or  1950,  from  under 
the  mass  of  students,  bedraggled  and 
bereft  of  his  talent  for  pushing  forward 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge." 

THE  STAFF 

For  the  future  the  question  of  staff  is 
paramount.  Quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  inadequate  salaries  and  its  seri- 
ous ramifications  such  as  the  effect  upon 
graduate  work,  consulting  and  off- 
campus  activities,  the  academic  environ- 
ment must  be  improved,  not  worsened. 
Many  of  the  general  public's  ideas  of 
the  cloistered,  ivory-tower  existence  of 
the  university  professor  are  completely 
out  of  date.  The  "advantages"  of  an 
academic  life  are  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance. All  it  will  need  to  make  an 
academic  career  entirely  unattractive  for 
exactly  the  kind  of  people  we  need  is  to 
press  ideas  associated  with  such  expres- 
sions as  "efficient"  use  of  university 
facilities,  "round  the  clock"  classes  and 
laboratories  and  "twelve  months'  opera- 
tions". By  any  reasonable  definition  of 
the  word  and  having  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  endeavour,  this  Faculty  is 
operated  efficiently  now.  Education  is 
not  a  mechanical  process.  Those  of  us 


who  have  spent  our  lives  in  it  recognize 
that  it  is  subject  to  natural  laws.  We  do 
not  know  as  precisely  what  those  natural 
laws  are  as  we  know  some  of  the  laws 
in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  But 
we  have  a  glimmer  of  them — and  we 
know  they  exist.  A  particular  electrical 
circuit  can  carry  just  so  much  current 
without  having  a  fuse  blow  or  a  circuit 
breaker  operate.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
cannot  increase  the  allowable  amperage. 
Chemical  reactions  proceed  in  their 
majestic  way  without  regard  to  resolu- 
tions of  committees.  Calculus  can  be 
learned  by  a  student  only  so  fast,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
punching  a  time-clock.  Production-line 
techniques  and  education  do  not  mix. 

COST  AND  ACCEPTABILITY  OF 
THE  PRODUCT 

Over  the  years  this  Faculty  has  gradu- 
ated over  11,000  engineers.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  product  has  been 
very  acceptable,  and  has  played  a  proud 
part  in  the  development  of  this  country 
both  in  war  and  peace.  A  great  many 
more  engineers  will  be  required  in  the 
immediate  future.  Must  we  abandon  our 
proved  and  evolutionary  methods  at  the 
behest  of  the  dollar  sign?  Though  I  dis- 
like referring  to  human  beings  as  a 
product,  nevertheless  I  say  that  if  the 
country  wants  a  quality  product  it  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  For  my 
part  I  am  not  interested  in  anything  but 
a  quality  product.  And  the  irony  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  universities  contribute  so 
very,  very  much  to  that  wealth  and 
prosperity;  and  that  now,  when  we  need 
to  educate  so  many  more,  the  cost  of 
doing  so  seems  to  cause  so  much  alarm. 
The  universities  have  been  patient  sup- 
pliants for  far  too  long.  As  President 
Smith  put  it  in  his  address  to  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association  in 
Toronto  on  June  7,  1956,  "The  uni- 
versities are  not  mendicants  asking  for 
handouts  or  travelling  salesmen  trying 

Concluded  on  page  47 
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DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 

Fiftieth   Anniversary 

of  the  University  Residences 

on   Devonshire   Place 


1957  marks  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  University  Residences  on  Devon- 
shire Place.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  a  lively  period  of  change  and 
development  within  the  University. 
The  University  Act  of  1906  had  just 
established  a  Board  of  Governors,  Con- 
vocation Hall  was  a-building,  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  was  created;  and 
the  Faculty  of  Education  was  establish- 
ing "model  schools  for  practice  and 
observation"  to  be  known  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Schools.  The  University 
of  Trinity  College  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  were  discussing  what  lands 
should  be  set  aside  for  Trinity  when  it 
followed  up  its  entry  into  Federation 
by  moving  up  from  the  old  College  on 
Queen  Street  to  the  University  campus. 
The  need  for  some  Halls  of  Residence 


T.  H.  B.  SYMONS 

had  long  been  recognized  when  at  last, 
in  1905,  a  Statute  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  incorporated  the  University 
Residence  Trustees,  to  whom  the  Uni- 
versity delegated  the  job  of  devising, 
building,  financing  and  managing  a 
quadrangle  of  College  Residences. 

The  thing  which  spurred  into  action 
the  endless  talk  of  needed  Residences 
was  an  offer  from  Edwin  Canfield 
Whitney  to  donate  $40,000.00  for  one 
House,  provided  that  money  was  found 
to  build  the  other  three  sides  of  a 
collegiate  quadrangle.  This  challenge 
was  taken  up  by  W.  T.  White  and  a 
group  of  interested  people,  including 
J.  W.  Flavelle,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Chester  D. 
Massey  and  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  who 
rounded  up  funds  for  the  North  House. 
Another    group,    including    the    former 


Canadian  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Mac- 
kenzie Bowell,  tackled  the  Province  of 
Ontario  for  a  contribution.  The  Premier, 
Sir  James  Whitney,  was  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  project  of  a  Residence- 
College,  now  so  dear  to  his  brother's 
heart;  indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  it 
was  the  Premier  who  talked  his  well-to- 
do  brother  into  making  the  original 
benefaction.  Thus  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Sir  James's  Government  provided 
the  funds  for  a  third  building  to  form 
the  South  side  of  the  quadrangle.  At  the 
time  money  was  not  found  for  a  fourth 
building.  Mr.  Whitney,  however,  was 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  at  least 
three  parts  of  a  Residence  quadrangle 
which  his  challenging  offer  had  elicited, 
and  he  provided  the  funds  for  an  East 
House. 

It  was  decided  to  set  aside  the  north- 
east, and  the  north-west,  corners  of 
Hoskin  Avenue  and  Devonshire  Place 
(which  was  then  still  a  pathway)  for 
Halls  of  Residence.  The  first  quadrangle, 
opening  onto  Devonshire  Place,  was  to 
be  built  on  the  north-east  corner;  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  Sir  Charles 
Moss,  came  over  to  a  special  meeting  to 
help  settle  the  form  of  the  conveyance 
by  which  the  University  turned  this  land 
over  to  the  Residence  Trustees. 

Thomas  White,  later  to  be  Canada's 
Minister  of  Finance,  led  a  small  Com- 
mittee which  set  the  fee  to  be  charged  to 
members.  This  was  first  set  at  $3.00  per 
week  and  then  reduced  to  $2.50.  Com- 
plete room  and  board  could  be  had  for 
$5.00  a  week.  In  later  years,  when  re- 
porters asked  the  Finance  Minister  about 
his  career,  Sir  Thomas  pulled  their  legs, 
solemnly  stating  that  his  greatest 
financial  coup  was  the  purchase  of  156 
beds  at  $4.60  apiece  for  the  Devonshire 
Residences. 

Meanwhile  another  Committee,  made 
up  of  the  Chancellor,  Sir  William 
Meredith,  Dr.  D.  B.  Macdonald,  and  the 
new  President,  Dr.  Falconer,  was  at 
work  thinking  out  the  regulations  and 
arrangements  that  should  govern  the 
Halls  of  Residence.  Certain  decisions 
were  made  which,  over  half  a  century, 
have  been  of  immense  importance  in 
shaping  the  character  of  the  Residence, 
and  in  contributing  to  the  education  of 
its  members.  , 

The  Residences  were  not  to  be  limited 
to  any  particular  Faculty,  but  were  to 
draw  their  members  from  all  courses  in 
order  that  there  might  be  that  supple- 
mentary mutual  education  which  is 
made  possible  by  having  a  variety  of 
interests  in  the  same  Residence.  The 
first    assignment   of   rooms   was   in   the 
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proportion  ol  24  Arts  to  12  Science  to 
i  !  Medicine,  and  il  was  m  those  days 

ed  ili.it  Aits  shall  be  taken  to  in- 
clude  Forestry  and  Education".  Nor 
was  it  to  be  .1  freshman  Resilience:  it 
w.is  to  draw  its  membership  from  all 
years  and  .ill  courses. 

\u  important  decision  about  Resi- 
dence academic  standards  was  made  at 
the  outset,  when  it  was  decided  that 
,m\  stiklent  who  has  lost  his  sear  in 
the  immediately  preceding  annua]  ex- 
amination will  not  be  allowed  to  OCCUp) 
a  room  in  Residence".  With  rare  excep- 
tions, this  basic  rule  has  been  main- 
tained  toi    litt\    years. 

I  he  President,  Sir  Robert   Falconer, 

took  a  great  interest  in  the  Devonshire 
Residences  from  their  start.  It  was  verj 
largelj  owing  to  his  insight  and  firm- 
ness that  their  initial  character  was 
established,  one  of  liberality  in  drawing 
upon  all  Faculties  and  years  lor  mem- 
bership, coupled  with  a  concern  for 
academic  standards  and  a  profound 
belief  in  the  close  connection  between 
these  standards  and  Residence  life. 

Again,  Sir  Robert's  touch  clearly 
shows  itself  in  the  tradition  of  self- 
government  and  of  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs  by  the  members  which 
remains  a  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Residence.  At  the  President's  suggestion. 
Committees  were  established  by  the 
members  in  each  House.  Then  and 
since,  these  elected  House  Committees 
have  been  looked  to  for  responsible 
leadership  and  the  arrangement  of  Resi- 
dence functions.  The  opinion  of  senior 
members  expressed  through  these  Com- 
mittees has  often  been  sought  on  "mat- 
ters of  state",  and  has  quite  often  been 
a  deciding  factor  in  difficult  questions. 
On  several  occasions,  indeed,  students 
have  been  expelled  from  the  Residence 
following  a  recommendation  to  this 
effect  from  the  House  Committee. 

lo  guide  these  Committees,  the  Uni- 
versity laid  down  three  general  rules 
"designed  to  prevent  hazing,  the  use  of 
intoxicants,  and  the  playing  of  games 
ot  chance  for  money".  A  fourth  rule 
was  added  after  an  exciting  episode  in 
one  of  the  bathrooms  with  a  supposedly 
pet  alligator:  "Animals  shall  not  be  kept 
in  the  building". 

Just  occasionally  Sir  Robert  must 
have  momentarily  lost  faith  in  the  ideal 
of  self-government  in  practice.  Thus  a 
letter  from  the  President  to  all  members 
of  the  North  House  in  October  1910: 

"1  have  been  informed  of  the  resig- 
nation of  the  House  Committee  of  the 
North  House  and  have  received  no 
notification   of  the   appointment  of  an- 


othei  (  ommittee.  in  lucb  circumstances 

it  is  impossible  to  e.ui\  out  the  sWcm 
ol  self-government  that  has  been  insti- 
tuted toi  the  Residence.  Notice  is  there- 
fore given  that  (he  Students  now  in 
residence    in    the    North    House    must 

vacate     then      looms     by      luesdas,     2> 

Octobei 

"1  desire  liuthei  to  announce  that  you 
in. is  have  your  name  considered  for  re- 
admission  il  you  send  to  me  in  writing 
bj  noon  ol  ruesday,  25  October,  a 
declaration  that  you  will  accept  and  en- 
deavour to  the  best  ol  your  ability  to 
carry  out  the  s\stem  ol  government 
established  loi  the  Residence.  You  must 
also  stale  that  you  look  no  part  in  inter- 
fering with  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
occupant  ol  room  39,  fast  House,  on 
the  night  of  October  5  6,  or  in  throw- 
ing tomatoes  into  room  36,  East  House, 
on  the  night  of  October  6/7". 

I  he  requested  declaration  was  made 
by  nearly  all  the  members,  who  were 
then  readmitted.  However,  eight  mem- 
bers did  not  make  the  declaration  and 
were  not  readmitted.  One  tradition  has  it 
that  these  pioneers  of  a  sort  of  aca- 
demic freedom  felt  unable  to  accept 
such  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
remotely  possible  that  they  may  have 
thrown   the  tomatoes. 

The  perennial  problem  of  ladies  in  a 
Men's  Residence  reached  various  crises 
during  the  years.  At  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Devonshire  Committee  in  1914,  the 
President  slated  that: 

"He  had  received  information  through 
Christie,  the  University  policeman,  that 
certain  students  in  the  North  House  had 
entertained  a  number  of  actresses  (the 
chorus  line)  from  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
at  tea  in  the  Residence  between  the 
hours  of  4:00  and  7:00  in  the  afternoon. 
He  stated  that  he  had  asked  Professor 
Stevenson  to  look  into  the  matter,  with 
the  result  that  a  House  Meeting  had 
been  held  and  the  students  concerned 
had  given  full  information  about  the 
affair,  and  had  also  written  to  the 
President  giving  a  complete  statement  of 
the  facts  and  expressing  very  great  re- 
gret at  their  thoughtlessness  and  folly". 
A  longish  list  of  the  culprits  then 
follows  in  the  Minutes,  which  reads  like 
a  random  list  from  today's  Who's  Who. 

Expulsion  was  clearly  President 
Falconer's  first  intention.  However,  it 
happened  that  the  President  had  not 
long  before  given  a  dinner  for  some 
visiting  actors  and  actresses,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  whimsical  remark  of  Dean 
Ellis  of  Engineering  that  "After  all,  you 
enjoy  entertaining  Thespians  yourself. 
Sir   Robert",   was  the   turning   point   at 
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that  critical  meeting.  After  anxious  de- 
bate with  his  advisers  of  the  Devonshire 
Committee,  the  President  decided  not  to 
expel  the  offenders,  but  to  have  them 
call  upon  him  individually  to  receive  a 
stern  reprimand. 

The  ladies  were  again  on  the  agenda 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Devonshire 
Committee  in  1927  to  consider  a  request 
that  the  Residences  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  chaperones  at 
their  dances.  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  six  Professors,  drawn  from 
Medicine,  Arts,  Dentistry  and  Engi- 
neering, discussed  the  issue  for  over  an 
hour  and  then  reached  the  conclusion 
that: 

"It  be  a  rule  of  the  University  Resi- 
dences that  no  tea  dances  or  other 
dances  be  held  in  the  Residences  with- 
out proper  chaperonage  and  that  it  be 
recommended  that  afternoon  teas  be 
confined  to  the  sitting  room".  Custom, 
however,  has  somewhat  modified  this 
decision  during  the  succeeding  thirty 
years. 

In  October  of  1925  a  raid,  later  de- 
scribed by  participants  as  a  "spontane- 
ous gesture  of  welcome",  took  place 
upon  Trinity  College  which  had  just 
moved  onto  the  campus  and  was  making 
use  of  what  is  now  the  Trinity  Apart- 
ments for  a  residence.  The  operation 
was  well  under  way,  beds  were  over- 
turned and  their  occupants  doused,  be- 
fore the  visiting  party  realized  that  they 
were  giving  their  spontaneous  greeting 
to  members  of  a  conference  of  clergy- 
men, and  that,  in  fact,  there  were 
scarcely  any  Trinity  students  yet  in 
residence.  In  the  ensuing  debates  the 
assurances  of  the  visitors  from  Devon- 
shire Place  that  "the  whole  incident  was 
one  of  friendly  intent"  and  that  "the 
sole  object  of  our  visit  was  a  tangible 
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welcome    to    these    newcomers   on   the 
University  campus"  seem  a  little  wide 
le  point. 

However,  after  recording  these  esca- 
v  and  making  a  mental  note  of 
many  others,  some  of  which  are  just  as 
well  not  recorded,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  tradition  of  self-government  has 
been  on  the  whole  a  good  one  and 
that  life  in  Residence  has  been  well 
and  sensibly  conducted.  This  must  be 
due  to  the  quality  of  membership  and  to 
the  inherent  values  of  residence  life 
itself.  But  in  part  it  is  due  to  the  great 
interest  which  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  have  taken  in  the 
Residence;  and  in  large  part  it  is  due 
to  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  have 
shared  in  the  life  of  the  Residence  as 
advisers,  residents,  housemasters  and 
tutors. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Residences, 
these  Dons  have  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the  education,  character, 
interests  and  pleasure  of  the  members. 
Since  1907  there  have  been  some  thirty 
Dons  in  residence  and  each  of  them 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion, difficulties  and  well-being  of  the 
twenty-one  hundred  students  who  have 
belonged  to  Devonshire  House.  Such 
names  as  Kylie,  Henderson,  Duff,  Hos- 
kin,  Finch,  Wiren,  DeLury,  Main, 
Treadgold,  Gilchrist,  Bott,  Blatz,  Jack- 
son, Bladen,  Olmsted,  Detweiler,  Frost, 
Graham,  Hogg,  Lancaster,  Le  Pan,  and 
Waters  are  held  in  high  remembrance 
on  Devonshire  Place. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  comment 
upon  the  varied  and  special  contribution 
of  each  of  these  men.  Yet  perhaps 
special  note  should  be  made  of  the  con- 
tribution of  Edward  Kylie,  the  scholarly 
and  well-liked  young  History  Don,  who 
lived  in  the  Residence  from  its  opening 
until  shortly  before  his  death  on  active 
service  during  the  First  World  War.  He 
did  a  great  deal  to  establish  the  char- 
acter of  the  place,  in  particular  its  tradi- 
tion of  Donsmanship,  and  to  make  clear 
the  academic  value  of  residence  life. 

During  the  World  Wars,  the  Devon- 
shire Residences  have  made  their  contri- 
bution. One  in  six  of  her  graduate  mem- 
bers died  in  action  during  the  struggle 
of  1914-1918;  while,  at  home,  the 
House  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps.  Again,  in  the 
Second  World  War,  while  members 
served  their  country,  the  Residence  be- 
came in  the  early  months  an  evacuation 
centre  for  London's  children,  and  then 
a  training  centre  for  the  R.C.A.F. 

Throughout  thirty-three  of  our  fifty 
years  at  least  one  person  has  watched 


and  shared  in  the  life  of  the  Residence, 
and  followed  the  careers  of  her  gradu- 
ates. This  is  Harold  Brown,  who  first 
joined  the  Devonshire  Houses  in  1923, 
and  has  been  Caretaker-cum-Porter 
now  for  twenty  years.  He  has  known 
over  half  of  the  members  of  Devonshire 
House,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  few 
days  go  by  without  a  graduate  looking 
in  to  say  hello  to  Mr.  Brown  and  to  ask 
after  the  Residence  and  others  of  her 
graduates.  Engineers,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, foresters,  diplomats,  dentists, 
teachers,  musicians,  doctors,  scientists, 
Members  of  Parliament,  Professors  of 
the  Humanities,  Officers  of  the  Queen, 
financial  and  industrial  magnates,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  happy  hobos  have  been 
amongst  the  many  members  who  have 
called  upon  Harold  Brown  in  the  years 
since  they  graduated. 

Graduates  of  the  Residence,  drawn 
from  every  Faculty  of  the  University, 
are  to  be  found  in  every  Canadian 
Province  and  territory.  They  have  come 
from  all  but  five  of  the  seventy-nine 
countries  which  belong  to  the  United 
Nations. 

After  half  a  century,  it  is  natural  that 
the  buildings  of  the  Residence  should  be 
in  need  of  some  attention.  A  programme 
of  renovation  is  underway  which  has 
already  made  possible  the  development, 
or  rediscovery,  of  many  aspects  of  col- 
lege life.  In  particular,  the  enlargement 
and  refurnishing  of  the  Common  Rooms 
has  encouraged  an  enjoyable  and  worth- 
while College-Residence  life.  Kitchens, 
games  rooms  and  a  laundry  room  have 
been  provided  in  the  basements.  The 
plumbing,  reminiscent  of  the  Edwardian 
age  with  an  intriguing  character  of  its 
own,  is  gradually  being  rejuvenated. 
There  are  hopes  of  a  Reading  Room, 
and  of  the  gradual  collection  of  fine 
paintings  for  the  Common  Rooms.  A 
small  painting  by  Lismer  was  presented 
to  the  Residence  by  a  graduate  in 
October  of  this  year. 
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The  tradition  of  self-government  is 
very  much  alive.  The  elected  House 
Committees  show  responsible  leadership 
in  the  planning  and  management  of 
many  functions.  An  overall  Residence 
Council,  meeting  every  few  weeks  over 
coffee  in  the  Dean's  Rooms,  deals  with 
matters  involving  Devonshire  House  as 


a  whole.  Recently  a  Committee  of  the 
Residence  Council  and  interested  senior 
members  has  undertaken  to  arrange  a 
programme  of  guest  speakers,  dis- 
cussions, and  other  activities  of  special 
interest. 

There  are  at  present  six  Dons  in 
residence,  members  of  the  University 
Staff  in  Science,  Engineering,  Medi- 
cine, Political  Science,  English  and 
Modern  History.  Although  the  Dons 
have  certain  set  duties,  their  chief 
service  may  be  found  in  the  informal 
contribution  which  they  make  to  edu- 
cation. Through  the  Dons  system  and 
the  interest  which  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  take  in  the  Residence,  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  members  of  Devon- 
shire House  to  come  to  know  many  of 
the  University  Staff  and  to  benefit  from 
their  company  and  advice. 

With  such  facilities  and  opportunities 
to  be  had  in  Residence,  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  there  are  four  or  five 
applications  for  every  vacancy.  While 
this  flood  of  applications  has  made 
possible  a  selected  membership,  it  has 
also  made  very  clear  that  our  present 
Residence  facilities  are  inadequate. 

The  present  members,  totalling  some 
two  hundred,  are  drawn  from  a  cross- 
section  of  Faculties,  and  from  twenty 
nations.  In  addition  to  participation  in 
a  full  and  valuable  Residence  life,  they 
are  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the 
athletic,  cultural  and  general  activities 
of  their  faculties,  Hart  House  and  the 
University.  Although  scholastic  achieve- 
ment has  not  been  the  exclusive  standard 
of  selection  for  Residence,  the  academic 
record  of  members  is  encouraging.  A 
lower-than-average  percentage  of  fail- 
ures, a  higher-than-average  percentage 
of  honours,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
scholarships  and  awards  suggest  that 
there  is  an  important  relationship  be- 
tween books  and  Residence.  Through  the 
medium  of  a  Common  Room  and  Col- 
lege life  shared  with  a  not-too-large 
group  of  members  from  all  years  of  the 
same  and  varied  other  courses,  and  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Dons  system, 
a  decisive  contribution  can  be  made  to 
both  the  curricular  and  general  edu- 
cation of  students  in  Residence. 

The  first  fifty  years  of  Devonshire 
House  argue  that  Halls  of  Residence 
may  provide  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
problem  now  facing  our  Universities  of 
how  to  expand  and  yet  serve  the  high 
purposes  of  education.  Through  Resi- 
dence a  student  may  belong  to  a  great 
University  and  yet  know  many  of  the 
values  of  a  smaller  academic  com- 
munity. 
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An  address  by  Professor 
J.  B.  Brebner  at  the 
Centenary  of  the  laying 
of     the     corner-stone     of 

UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 


KEYSTONE  IN  THE  ARCH? 


I  was  surprised  as  well  as  honoured  by 
your  invitation  to  speak  on  this  notable 
occasion,  so  surprised  by  the  honour, 
indeed,  that  I  wrote  to  the  Principal 
declining,  and  pointing  out  how  anoma- 
lous it  seemed  to  me.  I  had  come  up  to 
the  College  in  1913,  but  I  had  earned 
uo  Toronto  degree.  When  I  came  back 
in  1921  to  teach  in  the  University's 
department  of  history,  I  so  thoroughly 
failed  to  distinguish  myself  that  in  less 
than  four  years  both  the  head  of  my 
department  and  the  President  of  the 
University  assured  me  that  I  had  no 
future  here  and  urged  me  to  try  some 
other  academic  environment. 

Why  then  did  the  Principal  and  your 
Committee  persist  in  their  invitation?  It 
\\  as  because  through  my  father,  James 
Brebner,  my  family's  connection  with 
University  College  extended  back  about 
three-quarters  of  the  century  that  you 
commemorate  tonight.  Moreover,  I  am 
an  historian.  Lest  this  combination 
prove  fatally  soporific,  I  shall  try  to 
guard  against  an  antiquarianism  which 
might  be  quaint  enough  to  interest  my 
contemporaries,  but  which  must  seem 
dim  and  dull  to  others.  Shakespeare's 
dictum  that  "old  men  forget"  may  be 
sadly  misleading;  the  trouble  usually  is 
that  they  think  they  remember,  and  too 
much  at  that. 

My  grandparents  did  not  get  to  uni- 
versity, but  had  to  be  content  with  the 
great  Provincial  Normal  School  within 
St.  James'  Square,  in  one  of  whose 
churches  two  of  them  met  and  married. 
My  father  aimed  higher,  and,  by  inter- 
mittently earning  the  necessary  support 
through  school-teaching  in  Western  On- 
tario, managed  finally  to  graduate  in 
Honour  Classics  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
and,  eight  years  after  matriculation,  one 
year  later  than  his  class-mates  in  that 
remarkable  group.  University  College 
1890. 

Before  and  after  graduation  he  served 
as    Assistant    and     Acting    University 


Librarian  and  his  first  great  task  came 
in  1890,  when  fire  gutted  University 
College,  including  the  University  Li- 
brary. While  the  world's  universities 
rallied  to  Toronto's  revival,  he  acces- 
sioned many  of  the  books  that  poured 
in,  thus  delaying  his  graduation.  I  used 
to  find  the  identifying  marks  in  his 
spidery  hand  on  the  margins  of  the  title 
pages  of  the  old  standard  works  in  the 
University  Library.  In  our  home  we 
preserved  some  molten  fragments  of  the 
great  bell  in  the  great  tower  of  the 
original  University  College,  and  also  one 
of  the  small  table  bells  which  had  been 
made  from  them.  I  have  it  here.  I  should 
be  happy  if  the  College  does  not  possess 
one  and  might  like  to  have  this  for  some 
ceremonial  purpose  in  its  Council  or 
its  Dining  Hall. 

The  rebuilt  University  College  con- 
tinued to  be  "the  University"  to  most 
persons,  in  spite  of  S.P.S.  across  the 
Campus,  Victoria  College  across 
Queen's  Park,  and  other  appendages,  not 
yet  including  the  University  of  Trinity 
College,  "Johnny"  Strachan's  defiant  in- 
dependent creation  out  west  on  Queen 
Street.  When  one  entered  U.C.  by  the 
great  south  door,  the  entire  corridor  to 
the  right  was  devoted  to  University 
offices — the  President's,  with  its  ante- 
room; the  Registrar's,  with  its  inner 
room  and  vault;  and  the  Bursar's.  My 
father  emerged  as  Registrar  of  Univer- 
sity College  and  the  University  from  a 
shuffling  of  University  offices  in  1892- 
1893,  and  my  own  memories  of  Univer- 
sity College  begin  with  expeditions  from 
St.  Vincent  (now  Bay)  Street  across  the 
Park  to  the  closed  building  within  which 
a  light  in  the  Registrar's  vault  showed 
that  he  was  at  work.  We  threw  gravel 
at  his  window  and  sometimes  were 
brought  in  by  the  south-eastern  turret 
door  while  he  completed  some  job  that 
had  to  be  done.  I  still  remember  the 
smells  of  empty,  echoing,  creaking  Uni- 
versity College — varnish  and  wax  and 


wood  above  ground,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  mixtures  with  cold  damp  stone  in 
its  cellars. 

Those  of  you  who  wish  to  know  what 
University  College,  the  University,  and 
Toronto  were  like  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  may  consult  John  Ross 
Robertson's  scrap-book-like  histories 
of  the  city  and  Professor  W.  S.  Loudon's 
little  volumes  in  the  series  called  Studies 
of  Student  Life,  or,  more  specifically, 
University  College:  a  portrait  1853- 
1953.  Naturally  it  was  all  very  unlike 
today.  Thousands  of  horses  (plus  stables 
and  flies);  few  paved  streets,  but  many 
metalled  dirt  roads,  snowy  in  the  winter 
and  travelled  fast  and  smoothly  in 
sleighs;  Hogg's  Hollow,  High  Park,  and 
Scarborough  Bluffs  the  destinations  for 
a  full  day's  outing,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
small  city  of  conspicuous  churches  and 
trees,  stretching  out  irregularly  on  either 
side  of  Yonge  Street.  "Queen  and 
Yonge"  was  the  hub,  but  after  1896,  as 
Toronto  recovered  from  the  Great  De- 
pression, it  was  the  hub  of  a  rapidly 
and  confusingly  changing  social  pattern. 
The  old  aristocracy  had  moved  north 
from  the  Bay,  east  of  Yonge  Street  on  the 
Jarvis  Street  axis,  or  west  of  it  up  Simcoe 
and  St.  George  streets.  Consequently, 
although  the  University  lay  west  of 
Yonge  Street,  its  impecunious  teachers 
and  similar  folk  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  the  long  rectangle  bounded  by  Col- 
lege and  Bloor,  Yonge  and  the  Park. 

No  such  concentration  of  academic, 
shabby-genteel  society  has  been  possible 
in  Toronto  since  about  1910.  It  was  the 
gradually-hardening  civic  determination 
to  cut  through  a  new  Bay  Street,  parallel 
to  Yonge.  which  dispersed  the  old  quiet 
community,  chiefly  to  the  "Annex" 
north  of  Bloor  Street  and  west  of 
Avenue  Road,  but  much  farther  afield 
once  new  suburbs  and  new  schools 
beckoned  and  the  automobile  (at  first) 
made  rapid  transit  possible.  The  new 
Provincial  Government  House  away  up 
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■  Rosedak  was  symbolical,  and  marked 
the  passing  of  the  day  when  academic 
men  and  their  wives  improvised  formal 
lies  suitable  for  the  ceremonial 
in  the  older  city  where  their 
presence  was  customarily  invited.  Uni- 
versity society  formed  a  respected  part 
o(  the  best  Toronto  society  almost  until 
the  War  of  1914. 

The  University,  and  University  Col- 
lege in  it.  changed  as  Toronto  and  On- 
tario changed.  No  doubt  most  of  you 
have  heard  echoes  of  the  academic  un- 
rest  and  the  University  scandals  of 
nepotism  and  the  rest  that  accompanied 
the  transformation.  My  father's  office 
and  temperament  made  him  the  posses- 
sor of  much  of  the  factual  information 

Drawing  by  C.  W.  Jefferys  in  "The  Rebel" 


upon  which  the  investigatory  Commis- 
sion had  to  work  before  it  produced 
the  new  Act  of  Parliament  in  1906 
which,  far  more  than  the  federation  of 
1887  with  Victoria  College,  provided 
the  University  of  federated  colleges  and 
professional  schools  which  is  familiar 
to  you  today.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
strain  on  him  that,  when  it  was  all  over, 
the  University  sent  him  off  to  California 
for  a  year  in  order  to  recuperate. 

Nonetheless  the  University  eruptions 
and  resettlement  did  not  break  the 
threads  of  my  father's  role,  although  he 
ceased  to  be  Registrar  of  University 
College  because  of  his  greatly  increased 
University  duties.  He  continued  to  dis- 
play his  uncanny  memory  for  students 


and  their  progress,  as  well  as  his  unique 
knowledge  of  the  University's  constitu- 
tion and  its  workings.  As  Principal 
Wallace  recorded  for  the  Senate  after 
my  father's  death  in  1932,  "It  would 
hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
the  successful  working  of  the  University 
Act  of  1906  was  largely  due  to  the 
good  sense  and  good  faith  of  the 
Registrar." 

The  Annual  Arts  Calendar  was  nick- 
named the  Brebner  Bible,  all  the  Uni- 
versity sheepskins  were  still  signed 
"Jacobus  Brebner"  in  good  Latinity,  and 
I  have  never  ceased  to  meet  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  world  who 
remembered  him  as  perhaps  they  re- 
membered no  other  person  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Scots-terrier-like  portrait  of 
him  that  you  may  see  in  the  Registrar's 
Office  in  Simcoe  Hall  is  misleading.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  soft  heart  and  believed 
it  to  be  his  mission  to  save  poor  students 
for  scholarship.  We  never  knew  how 
much  went  out  of  my  father's  own 
pocket  to  the  needy,  but  he  died  in 
1932,  just  after  advising  a  gardener's 
son  at  the  old  Botany  Building  about 
his  future  studies,  and  just  before  giving 
away  to  an  educational  cause,  which  he 
thought  deserving,  money  which  he  had 
had  to  borrow  for  the  purpose 

He  hid  served  University  College  and 
the  University  for  forty-three  years, 
from  1887-1930,  most  conspicuously  in 
the  re-creation  of  the  Library,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  federal  university,  and  the 
enormous  expansion  after  1918.  Yet 
students  were  apt  to  forget  that,  or  per- 
haps they  never  knew  it.  Their  view  of 
him  was  best  displayed  by  a  brilliant 
drawing  of  him  sitting  under  a  halo, 
quill-pen  in  one  hand,  huge  key  in  the 
other,  at  a  desk  in  front  of  locked  gates 
at  the  great  South  door  of  University 
College.  That  drawing  was  accompanied 
by  five  witty  quatrains  in  The  Rebel,  a 
University  College  magazine  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  The  Canadian  Forum. 

He  was  not  infrequently  accused,  and 
with  some  justice,  of  regarding  Univer- 
sity College  as  the  University,  and  for 
that  perhaps  he  may  be  excused.  During 
the  early  stages  of  the  University's 
troubles  and  reformation,  he  was  asked 
to  accept  a  position  at  another  Canadian 
University,  but  there  was  a  storm  of 
protest  from  graduates  and  he  declined. 
The  reason  he  gave  me  years  later  was 
that  the  other  University  had  never 
realized  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  must 
be  the  vital,  pulsing  heart  of  any  great 
university.  In  my  own  experience  in 
various  universities  in  Europe  and  North 
America,    I    have    found    that   he    was 
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nghi.  I  el  me,  therefore,  gel  away  from 
the  familj  recollections  assigned  to  me 
.iiui  conclude  what  I  have  to  s.i>  with 
(ome  remarks  about  the  I  acuity  ol  \ns 
and  the  role  ol  University  College  in  it 

\  little  knowledge  ol  (  anadian  social 
history  reveals  a  const. mi  tug-ol  w,u 
between  utility,  oh  the  one  hand,  and 
intellectual  01  aesthetic  enterprise,  on 
the  other.  Indeed,  political  or  economic 
adversity  in  Canada  has  often  been  ac- 
companied In  non-utilitarian  advance- 
ment and  vice  versa,  ["he  conflict 
between  religion  and  the  fur-trade  in 
the  founding  and  maintenance  of  Mon- 
treal would  be  one  example,  the  beau- 
ties ol  iSth-centui \  churches  in  be- 
leaguered Nev,  France  another.  Pro- 
testant evangelicalism,  frequently  ol  very 
novel  sorts,  offset  the  grim  rigors  ol 
pioneering  in  Ontario.  When  Durham 
proposed  to  submerge  the  French  Cana- 
dians as  having  n  >  culture,  they  re- 
sponded with  Garneau's  History  and 
gave  their  enduring,  basic  loyalty  to 
cultural  "Survivance".  When  the  trans- 
continental Canada  of  1X67-1873 
plunged  into  depression  and  came  al- 
most to  a  stop  by  1895,  Canadian 
poetr\  was  born  in  Fredericton  and  kept 
alive  in  Ottawa  and  our  Ontario.  Purely 
Canadian  painting,  supported  in  Canada, 
stems  from  the  strains  of  war  and  de- 
pression between  1913  and  1922.  De- 
pression again  alter  1929  evoked  new 
and  notable  strains  in  poetry,  and  it 
was  about  then  that  Canadian  history 
and  social  studies  began  almost  afresh, 
no  longer  either  merely  peripheral  to 
Great  Britain  or  parochially  Canadian, 
but  given  their  international  setting. 
( rreal  cultural  expectations  were  evoked 
by  the  Canadian  boom  which  began  in 
P>4()  and  still  continues,  but  we  have 
the  Report  of  the  Massey  Commission 
and  the  relatively  meagre  responses  to 
its  recommendations  as  reminders  that 
material  prosperity  in  Canada  has  often 
blanketed  native  intellectual  and  aes- 
thetic aspirations  and  made  Canadians 
resign  themselves  to  mere  derivations 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  Faculty 
Ol  \rts  and  University  College?  The 
answer  must  be  somewhat  complex,  for 
they  have  been  both  the  guardians  of 
traditions  that  quite  transcend  Canada 
and  the  innovators  who  have  etched  and 
altered  those  traditions  by  the  acids  of 
their  new  and  native  insights.  Charles 
N.  Cochrane,  once  Dean  of  this  Col- 
lege, furnishes  an  example.  He  was  a 
historian  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean 
world.  When  he  feared  that  University 
College  was  becoming  a  kind  of  City 
of  Toronto  College  which  students  came 


to  in  the  moi  ninj  and  left  .it  night,  he 

set    his    face    against    this;    lived    with    his 
family     in    the    odi.\    little    COttage     it    the 

northwest  cornet  ol  the  (  ollege;  helped 
make  the  old  <  r>>ii  chemical  laboratory 

.it    the    southwest    coinei     into    .i    Scmoi 
(   Omm  111     Room,     M  hi1  the    old 

Dining  Hall  the  charactei   ol  a  lunioi 

(  ommon     Koom      Meanwhile    he    woke 


Faculty  ol  Arts,  foi  instance,  whereas 
applications  ol  scientific  discover)  are 
studied  elsewhere  I  remembei  the  great 
debate  m  this  University  ovei  the  study 

Ol  business,  and  the  appropriate  de- 
cision   that    it    should    be    co\eied    bv    .i 

e  in  (  ommerce,  not  in  Aits  Mori 
recently  the  relations  between  the  study 
ot   jurisprudence  and  admission  to  the 
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the  entire  scholarly  world  into  new 
views  of  Thucydides  and  of  the 
mingling  of  classical  and  Christian  cul- 
tures. He  died  prematurely,  shortly  after 
the  great  effort  of  a  series  of  invitation 
lectures  at  Yale.  His  life  partook  of 
your  old  and  your  changing  University 
tradition,  just  as  his  books  and  his 
teaching  formed  new  patterns  in  a  fabric 
of  learning  that  was  being  woven  before 
recorded  history  began.  His  service, 
therefore,  was  to  the  intangibles  and 
imponderables  of  life,  and  generations 
of  University  College  students  and  of 
other  scholars  are  and  will  be  enriched 
by  it. 

For  pursuit  of  the  liberal  arts  aims 
at  the  literal  meanings  of  those  two 
words,  that  is.  freedom  for  the  mind 
and  the  feelings,  freedom  designed  both 
tor  enjoyment  and  for  invention.  Such 
freedom  exacts  the  strictest  truth,  to 
yourself  and  to  your  materials,  and  it 
must  he  kept  pure  from  contaminations 
by  expedience  or  considerations  of  mere 
utility.     Pure    science    belongs    in    the 


practice  ol  law  have  been  threshed  out 
between  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
Osgoode  Hall.  At  my  own  University, 
the  whole  structure  of  post-graduate 
faculties  for  liberal  researches,  and  of 
professional  schools  for  everything  from 
medicine  to  journalism,  rests  upon  pre- 
requisites  in   Arts. 

University  College  was  founded,  after 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  as  an  insti- 
tutional protest  against  the  restriction  of 
the  liberal  arts  by  religious  tests,  and  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  public  money  for 
a  non-sectarian  college  to  which  students 
of  all  sorts  might  come  to  pursue  free 
enquiries.  Interestingly  enough,  it  was 
like  the  King's  College  in  the  Province 
of  New  York  (now  Columbia  Univer- 
sity ).  which  had  been  founded  on  the 
same  principles  a  century  earlier,  in 
1754,  rather  than  like  the  University  of 
King's  College  at  Windsor.  Nova  Scotia, 
which  was  founded  by  I  oyalist  emigre's 
from  the  college  at  New  York.  Univer- 
sity College  also  owed  a  great  deal  to 
the  secular  University  College  of  1828 
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in  London,  and  like  it,  was  destined  to 
.  le  heart  of  a  great  metropolitan 
university,  [he  "University  of  Michigan 
idea"  clearly  played  some  part  as  well, 
but  this  has  never  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. In  terms  of  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  great  teachers,  U.C.  owed  much 
.imburgh  and  Dublin,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

During  the  past  sixty  years,  it  has 
been  noticeable  that  English-speaking 
Canadians  have  been  rather  desperately 
anxious  to  assert  their  claims  to  inde- 
pendence and  to  being  first  or  biggest 
or  best  in  this  or  that.  Perhaps  the  new 
Canada  and,  in  it,  this  College,  might 
now  shake  off  that  "inferiority  complex" 
and  be  justified  in  feeling  sufficient  self- 
confidence  to  conceive  of  Canadian  en- 
terprise in  terms  of  its  entire  traditional 
and  present  environment,  both  native 
and  derived.  It  would  be  natural  and 
appropriate  for  University  College  to 
take  a  lead  in  a  disinterested  drive  to 
contribute  to  the  world  of  learning  with- 
out bothering  greatly  about  whether  it 
or  Canada  received  specific  acknowl- 
edgement for  what  was  achieved.  Actu- 
ally, of  course,  the  scholars  and  artists 
of  the  outside  world  would  be  the  most 
equitable  assessors  of  that  achievement 
and  the  most  instant  to  recognize  it  and 
to  incorporate  it. 

I  could  flatter  your  pride  by  a  cata- 
logue of  some  of  the  contributions  that 
University  College  has  already  made  to 
the  world  at  large.  But  the  subject  is  a 
prickly  one,  as  I  discovered  when  I 
published  Scholarship  for  Canada  in 
1945,  because  so  many  Canadian  in- 
novators in  learning  and  the  arts  have 
emigrated  with  their  talents  and  train- 
ing, exported,  as  it  were,  along  with 
fish  and  fur,  flour  and  metals  and  news- 
print. Even  now,  Canadian  society  is 
less  hospitable  than  it  might  well  be  to 
individuals  who  "rock  the  boat"  of  ac- 
customed ways.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
that  atmosphere  has  changed  a  good 
deal  since  I  wrote  in  1945,  and  that  it 
will  change  more  as  Canada  realizes 
that  her  strength  is  great  enough  to 
tolerate  and  even  to  encourage  maver- 
icks. Let  me,  therefore,  confine  myself 
to  one  specific  example  of  achievement 
by  this  College  and  this  University 
which  has  earned  both  admiration  and 
imitation  abroad  and  which  has  not,  I 
believe,  drawn  Canadian  leaders  from 
Canada. 

The  new  University  of  fifty  years  ago 
was  most  ingeniously  devised,  some- 
what as  the  new  Canada  of  1867  was 
devised,  that  is,  as  a  federation  of  dis- 
similar and  often  discordant  parts,  with 
certain  functions  reserved  to  them,  but 


with  other  functions  to  be  performed 
by  University  departments.  Because  of 
the  concessions  of  convenience  made  by 
U.C.  to  Victoria  in  1889,  it  was  remark- 
ably illogical  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
There  was  to  be  unity,  but  unity  in 
diversity.  This  division  of  function, 
finance,  and  power,  like  the  Canadian 
Constitution,  has  proved  to  be  a  fascin- 
ating series  of  puzzles.  But  it  has 
worked,  and  Toronto  has  become  one 
of  the  great  universities  of  the  Earth. 
1  believe  that  it  has  worked  because  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  was  anchored  by  de- 
vices of  the  greatest  intricacy  and 
strength  at  the  heart  of  the  structure. 
And  1  believe  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
has  been  the  efficient  heart,  in  spite  of 
its  constitutional  eccentricities,  because 
it  necessarily  involved  competition  and 
emulation  among  the  Arts  colleges.  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  add  that  University 
College  has  been  the  leader  among 
them. 

Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  I  recall 
how  leaders  of  the  various  Arts  Col- 
leges of  the  University  used  to  come 
to  our  home  in  order  to  discuss  privately 
with  my  father  the  adjustments  and  the 
compromises  that  might  be  made  so  that 
the  new  apparatus  might  function 
properly.  It  was  significant,  I  think,  that 
my  father's  classmate,  Alfred  Tennyson 
DeLury,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
was  also  his  closest  friend  and  associate 
during  those  difficult  years.  To  me  it 
seemed  that  the  "bulge"  after  the  Wai 
of  1914  tested  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
found  that  it  was  vital  and  sound. 
Trinity  College  moved  in  from  its  old 
location,  St.  Michael's  expanded  and 
prospered,  and  the  Moss  Scholarships 
seemed  to  signalize  a  new  era  of  more 
rounded  competition  than  had  been 
afforded  by  contests  for  such  trophies 
as  the  Jennings  Cup.  Hart  House,  avail- 
able to  all  the  faculties  and  students, 
was  another  powerful  agency  for  good 
and  its  Union  debating  society  was  par- 
ticularly effective.  It  was  as  if  federa- 
tion and  regional  concentration  had  had 
the  double  effect  of  multiplying  both 
the  sense  of  a  university  and  the  aspira- 
tions and  achievements  of  the  Arts 
Colleges  within  it.  It  has  been  a  fine 
thing,  for  instance,  that  University  Col- 
lege has  returned  to  its  original  practice 
of  providing  its  own  residential  accom- 
modations. The  recent  reorganization  of 
graduate  studies  has  been  another. 

To  at  least  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cational foundations  in  New  York, 
Toronto  has  been  the  supreme  North 
American  example  of  successful  univer- 
sity federation,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
theoretical  and,  indeed,  as  a  visual  ex- 


ample. It  has  been  employed  to  convince 
groups  of  struggling  independent  col- 
leges, particularly  in  the  American 
South,  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  a 
better  job  in  collaboration.  After  pre- 
liminary study,  their  directors  have  been 
brought  to  New  York  for  conference 
and  discussion,  and  then  loaded  into 
Pullman  cars  and  brought  here  to  see 
the  actuality.  This  procedure,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  has  not  been  publicized, 
for  it  might  fail  or  be  diminished  in  its 
effects  if  that  were  done.  But  it  is  a 
heartening  example  of  what  this  Uni- 
versity and  College  have  contributed 
towards  solution  of  the  awe-inspiring 
problems  in  education  that  now  confront 
societies  everywhere. 

It  is  a  far  cry,  then,  from  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  the  1880's  or  of  my  own 
youth  to  the  University  College  of  to- 
day. Then,  as  W.  J.  Loudon  has  por- 
trayed it,  University  College  was  the 
University  and  the  centre  of  a  little 
society  that  made  its  presence  felt  and 
respected  in  a  small  city.  Now,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  a  million  and  a  quarter  Toron- 
tonians  swirl  past  the  University  pre- 
cincts unfeelingly,  except  perhaps  to 
regret  that  subways  or  throughways  have 
not  made  it  possible  to  ignore  them. 
What  role  can  University  College  play 
during  its  second  century? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  must  fail  you 
and  say  "good  night,"  for  here  you  need 
a  prophet,  not  a  historian.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  urge  University  College  to  go  on 
as  it  has  done,  conserving  tradition  and 
accommodating  it  to  change.  You  are 
still,  I  believe,  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  the  University.  You  are  the  most 
liberal  of  the  University's  colleges  in 
the  liberal  arts.  The  moral  is  obvious. 
Keep  your  programme  of  studies  free  so 
that  student's  curiosities  may  range  the 
whole  field  of  accepted  knowledge.  A 
few  of  them  will  discover  that  accepted 
knowledge  does  not  satisfy  their  curi- 
osities. Keep  an  eye  open  for  such 
persons  and  give  them  all  possible  sup- 
port, for  they  will  be  the  inventors  and 
innovators  who  will  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  knowledge. 

That  may  seem  a  simple  prescription 
for  the  future,  but  its  systematic  use  is 
certain  to  be  difficult,  since  most  of  us 
hate,  fear,  and  distrust  changes  in  our 
fundamental  assumptions.  Yet  it  is  this 
College's  function — its  duty — to  nourish 
free,  new  thought  and  to  incorporate  it 
with  tradition  in  the  education  of  new 
generations,  academic  and  non-academic. 
If  University  College  persists  in  that 
duty,  its  second  century  will  be  no  less 
slorious  than  its  first. 
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spiking  relict  from  the  inexorable  pres- 
sure of  enrolment  and  .in  .i  partial 
solution  to  (he  whole  "Plateau"  puzzle, 
the  University  has  expropriated  land  to 
the  west  ol  St.  George  Street,  ["he  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  It.  Col.  W.  E. 
Phillips,  (  hairman  ol  the  Hoard  ol 
Governors,  early  in  December.  With  the 
exception  ol  a  small  commercial  block 
at  its  SOUth-west  corner,  the  area 
affected  is  a  tract  of  about  2<>  acres 
hounded  b\  College  Street.  St.  George 
Street,  Harbord  Street  and  Spadina 
Avenue.  I'hus  a  relatively  small  parcel 
ol  the  original  "park  lot"  which  was 
offered  to  the  devisers  of  Kings  Col- 
lege at  a  price  higher  than  they  cared 
to  pay.  has.  125  years  later,  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  University  in  cir- 
cumstances which  offered  no  alternative. 
No  decision  so  momentous  has  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  University  since 
that  which  named  a  site  in  the  fields  and 
forest  a  mile  north  of  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  York.  It  is  a  decision  which  has 
many  implications,  but  none  so  signifi- 
cant as  authority's  evident  resolve  not 
to  "fragmentize",  not  to  disperse;  not 
to  detach,  for  instance,  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and 
permit  it  to  develop  (as  has  been  recom- 
mended in  so  many  quarters)  as  a 
separate  "Institute  of  Technology".  De- 
spite    the     obstacles,     it     was     a     firm 
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decision    to    build    luilhei    on    the    liadi- 

tionaJ  academic  structure  ol  the  English 
(  anadian  university  as  we  know  it, 

1  he  right  to  expropriate  is  vested  in 
the  Board  >>i  Governors  b)  the  Univei 
tity  oi  Toronto  Act  ol  1 1>47,  by  which 
it  is  declared  thai  ".  .  ,  the  Board  shall 
have  powea  to  entei  upon,  take.  use. 
and  expropriate  all  such  real  property  as 

the  Board  may  deem  ncccssaiv  lor  the 
purpose  ol  the  University  .  .  .  making 
due  compensation  for  any  such  real 
property  to  the  owners  and  occupiers 
thereol  and  all  persons  having  any  inter- 
est therein".  Since  orderly  planning  will 
not  be  sacrificed  to  urgency,  and  be- 
cause  planning  takes  time,  present 
owners  and  residents  in  the  area  of  the 
affected  property  will  be  allowed  to 
lease  back  their  property  until  the  Uni- 
versity is  ready  to  prepare  the  land  for 
building. 

The  new  region  is  contiguous  to  the 
University.  Indeed,  isolated  units  have 
already  been  in  use  within  it:  the 
Facult)  of  Dentistry  is  at  230  College 
Street,  the  Faculty  of  Nursing  occupies 
the  corner  of  Russell  and  St.  George 
Streets,  the  Heating  Plant  dominates 
the  southerly  approaches,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Connaught  Medical  Re- 
search Laboratory  has  been  standing  on 
guard  at  the  western  extremity  for  some 
time.  Contiguity  means  that  integration 
will  be  both  effective  and  economical. 


Development   will  be  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  oi 

a     planning     committee     composed     ot 

members  ol  the  Board  oi  Governors  and 

Oi  the  teaching  and  administrative 
staffs.  I  he  chairman  oi  this  committee 
is  \v.  A  Osbourne,  president  ot  Goldie- 

Mc(  ulloch,  Babcock-Willcox  ol  Gait,  a 
member  of  the  Ho. ml.  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  and  a 
graduate  in  Engineering  oi  1^24.  Two 
sub-committees  have  been  formed.  The 
one,  a  statistical  and  fact-finding  com- 
mittee with  Dr.  Murray  Ross  as  chair- 
man, includes  Dean  K.  R.  McLaughlin 
of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science. 
Dean  M.  St.  A.  Woodside  ot  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  Frank  Stone,  Vice-President 
(Administration)  and  F,  J.  Hastie. 
Superintendent.  The  second,  a  steering 
committee  charged  with  physical  plan- 
ning, comprises  H.  M.  Turner,  O.  D. 
Vaughan  and  J.  S.  Duncan  (members 
of  the  Board).  Murray  Ross.  Frank 
Stone,  F.  J.  Hastie.  Col.  A.  D.  LePan 
(retired  superintendent).  W.  A.  Os- 
bourne and  Professor  Gordon  Stephen- 
son, head  of  the  University's  Department 
of  Regional  and  Town  Planning.  The 
President  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  arc  ex-officio  members  of  both 
groups. 

The  President,  in  speaking  of  the  act 
of  expropriation,  said  that  it  would  be 
encouraging  to  members  of  the  staff, 
would  enable  the  University  to  maintain 
its  high  academic  standards  in  spite  of 
mounting  enrolment  and  would  assist 
in  attracting  and  retaining  first-class 
men  and  women  for  teaching  and  re- 
search. He  added  that  the  larger  pre- 
cinct devoted  to  higher  education  would 
be  a  greater  boon  to  the  citizens  of  the 
neighbouring  area  than  the  smaller  one 
had  been  and  that  it  would  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  name  "Toronto"  which 
the  University  is  proud  to  bear. 

II.  THE  SITE 

The  property  west  of  St.  George  Street 
which  is  about  to  pass  into  University 
hands  will  make  a  partial  restitution  of 
a  grievous  loss  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
The  site  originally  purchased  for  uni- 
versity purposes  was  a  block  of  land 
extending  some  five-eighths  of  a  mile 
from  north  to  south  and  one-third  of  a 
mile  from  east  to  west.  It  lav.  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  north  and  west  of 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  York,  and 
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"No  decision  so  momentous    has    been    made   on    behalf  of  the  University  since  that 
which  named  a  site  in  the  fields  and  forest  a  mile   north  of  the  limits  of  the  Town  of 

York." 


West  of  St.  George  Street.  Three  sides  of  the  new 
grounds  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  right-hand 
border  oj  the  cut,  College  Street  in  the  fore- 
ground and  the  avenue  reaching  north  from 
Spadina    Crescent.    The    fourth    side    is 
harder  to  identify,  but  the  dusky  outline 
of  the  old  St.  George  Apartments  at 
the  corner  of  Harbor d  Street  may  be 
seen  about  an  inch  above  the  top 
of  the  chimney  of  the  Heating 
Plant.  Bloor  Street  is  marked 
by  the  Medical  Arts  Building 
and  the  function  at  Spadina 
Avenue.  Casa  Loma  and 
the  white  outline  of  an 
apartment       building 
appear  in  the  back- 
ground. 
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the  Council  of  the  newly-chartered  King*s  College  had  preferred  it  to  other 
sites  which  they  had  investigated  east  of  the  Don  River  and  west  of  the 
Humber.  Lot  Street  (now  Queen  Street),  initially  a  survey  line  running  west 
from  the  Don  bridge  where  the  Kingston  Road  entered  from  the  east,  was 
at  that  time  the  northern  limit  of  the  town,  and  what  is  now  Bloor  Street 
was  the  first  concession  line.  Between  these  two.  and  stretching  from  Parlia- 
ment Street  almost  to  the  Humber  River,  was  a  succession  of  "park  lots" — 
crown  grants  in  the  first  instance  to  retired  military  officers,  officers  of  the 
crown  and  others  with  "more  or  less  right  of  claim".  These  lots  had  a 
comparatively  narrow  frontage  but  reached  north  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
the  first  concession  line. 

The  purchase  of  1828-29  concerned  parts  of  the  northern  half  of  three  of 
these  lots  belonging  to  the  Elmsley,  Boulton  and  Powell  families,  and  a 
portion  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Robinson  lot.  The  extent  of  the  purchase 
was  no  less  than  168  acres  and  the  price  was  £25  (or  a  hundred  dollars) 
an  acre.  Land  farther  to  the  west  (onto  which  the  University  is  about  to 
move)  was  offered — and  refused — at  a  higher  price.  Two  avenues  of  access 
were  laid  out:  the  principal  one,  now  University  Avenue,  led  southward  to 
Lot  Street,  and  the  other  avenue,  now  College  Street,  led  westward  for  a 
shorter  distance  to  Yonge  Street.  Gates  were  put  up  at  Lot,  Yonge.  and 
Beverley  Streets. 


Corner  of   Spadina  Avenue  and  Col- 
lege Street:  about  1870. 
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!  lu\  is  a  portion  of  //;<■  traditional 
campus  east  i>t  Si.  George  Street. 
The    Wallberg   Building,  on   College 
Street,  in  the  foreground.  The  Stadium, 
the  Museum  and  the   new    Park    Pla  a 
Hotel  mark  the  line  o)  Bloor  Street.   The 
Imperial  Oil  building  on  Si.  Clair  Avenue 
and  apartments  along  Avenue  Road  now  murk 
the    familiar    approaches     i<>     Upper    Canada 
ColU 


ii  was  a  prudent  and  far-sighted  deal, 
hut  the  integrity  of  the  estate  was  not 
long  preserved.  The  preference  of  Sir 
lohn  Colborne  tor  a  "minor  college" 
thwarted  for  a  time  the  plans  of  the 
founders  of  King's  College,  and  much 
ol  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  block 
together  with  portions  of  the  northern 
and  southern  margins,  was  leased  as 
building  lots.  In  1853 — the  middle  point 
ol  a  confused  and  confusing  period 
between  the  demise  of  King's  College 
and  the  embodiment  of  its  heir  the 
University  of  Toronto — an  act  of  the 
parliament  of  the  then  united  provinces 
expropriated  'such  portion  of  the 
ground  forming  part  of  the  university 
endowment  ...  as  may  be  found  requi- 
site'* to  the  purposes  of  "a  Parliament 
House  and  buildings  to  accommodate 
the  several  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment". The  stark  significance  of  this 
excision  is  shown  plainly  by  the  position 
of  our  present-day  Parliament  Build- 
ings.   However,    that    was    not    all.     In 


1859,  the  creation  ol  The  Queen's  Park 
alienated  from  university  use  a  large 
part  of  the  land  east  of  the  ravine 
whose  remnants  are  still  apparent  be- 
tween Bloor  Street  and  Hoskin  Avenue 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hart  House  and 
the  Library.  As  a  result  of  all  this  the 
buildings  of  the  provincial  university  ol 
Ontario,  narrow  l\  circumscribed  b\  an 
encroaching  provincial  capital,  stand 
principally  in  the  western  half  of  the 
original    estate. 

Necessity  is  now  impelling  the  Uni- 
versity into  an  area  once  rejected-  and 
at  a  cost,  as  one  ma\  guess,  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  price  of  the  first 
offer.  It  is  an  area  which  v%as  once 
Russell,  and  then  Baldwin,  property. 
It  lies  within  the  perimeter  of  a  rect- 
angle south  o\  Harhord  Street,  north  ol 
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and  between  the  University 
Campus  and  Spadina  Avenue.  Huron 
>isects  it:  it  is  traversed  b\ 
Russell  and  VA  illcocks  Streets  and  it  is 
penetrated  b>  Classic  Avenue,  Bancroft 
I  and  Division  Street.  If  one  omits 
the  solid  pile  of  the  Toronto  Public 
Reference  1  ibrarj  and  a  small  com- 
mercial block  at  the  south-west  corner 
(both  of  which  are  excluded  from  the 
expropriation)  it  is  a  district  of  about 
three  hundred  homes,  forty  businesses, 
eleven  apartment  houses,  sundry  clubs, 
fraternity  houses,  rooming  houses  and 
offices  ol  social  agencies  of  one  kind 
and  another,  and  eleven  units  of  the 
University  itself.  It  is  a  district  with  a 
siighth  shopworn  look  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  timely  action  of 
the  University  will  have  saved  it  from  a 
less  enviable  development  in  the  near 
future. 

Where  there  is  now  a  congestion  of 
businesses    and    tightly-packed    homes 


Home  of  Sir  Adam  Wilson;  about  1870      FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  T.  A.  reed 


where  the  trucks  of  the  Borden  Com- 
pany laager  now;  east  of  these  a 
parade  ground  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  of  the  local  military  estab- 
lishment. St.  George  Street  was  only  a 
name — a  Baldwin  family  name.  Will- 
cocks  Street  (whose  preservation  as  a 
wide  and  shaded  entrance  to  a  new 
campus  is  hereby  recommended)  was  a 


.  .  .  cavalry  unci 
artillery    of    the 
local       military 
establishment, 
about  1870 
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there  was  once  a  plain,  almost  devoid 
of  trees.  And  not  so  very  long  ago.  The 
broad  avenue  at  the  western  edge  lead- 
ing to  W.  W.  Baldwin's  Spadina  House 
(espadinong,  a  place  of  rising  ground) 
on  the  Davenport  Hill,  had  few  ad- 
herents in  1870.  Three  small  frame 
houses  stood  where  we  now  find  the 
College  and  Spadina  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce;  slightly 
north  of  these  was  the  Crescent  Garden 
(the  site  of  Knox  College  after  its  re- 
moval from  St.  Vincent  and  Grosvenor 
Streets);  between  the  Garden  and  the 
newly-finished  building  of  University 
College  nothing  but  a  blockhouse  and 
the    residence    of     Sir    Adam    Wilson 


name;  Russell  Street  was  a  name.  To- 
ronto's boom  years  of  1867-75  did  not 
attract  residents  to  this  part  of  the  city: 
Jarvis  Street  held  the  wealthy;  the  less 
well-to-do  were  settling  cautiously  to 
the  south.  The  years  1875  to  1880  were 
depression  years.  Three  frame  houses 
appeared  on  the  east  side  of  St.  George 
Street.  In  the  eighteen-eighties  the  move 
started.  Jarvis  Street  began  to  find  a 
rival  in  St.  George  Street  and  by  1900 
the  latter  was  lined  with  those  ornate 
and  indestructible  mansions  which,  long 
deserted  by  their  early  owners,  are  a 
familiar  feature  of  today.  However, 
during  that  twenty-year  period,  and  ex- 
tending   into    the    adolescence    of    the 


present  century,  three  new  influences 
made  their  imprint  on  the  district.  In- 
deed, they  changed  its  character.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  commercialization 
of  home-building  which,  in  the  name  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Industrial 
Loan  and  Development  Company,  the 
Toronto  Housebuilding  Association  and 
the  Scottish  Ontario  and  Manitoba  Land 
Company,  and  stimulated  by  the  elec- 
trification of  the  Toronto  Street  Rail- 
way, anticipated  the  habits  of  our  own 
day  and  prompted  the  building  of  small 
houses  by  the  package  lot.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  be  seen  west  of  Huron  Street. 
The  second  was  a  growing  fashionable 
trend  to  build  in  Rosedale  or  to  climb 
the  Hill  to  St.  Clair  Avenue,  a  tendency 
which  discouraged  the  westward  spread 
of  mansion-building  and  resulted  in  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  facade  of 
St.  George  Street  and  its  immediate 
background.  The  third  influence  was 
business,  which  punched  and  pricked 
at  the  vulnerable  western  margin  of  the 
tract  and  which,  by  the  time  of  the 
First  War,  had  established  a  recog- 
nizable bridgehead.  Among  the  pioneers 
of  this  phase  were  the  City  Dairy  Com- 
pany and  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  six- 
storey  St.  George  Apartments  at  Har- 
bord  and  St.  George  Streets,  at  one  time 
a  criterion  of  effortless  but  expansive 
living,  then  a  temporary  residence  for 
the  men  of  Trinity  College,  and  finally 
a  crush  of  more  than  fifty  flats. 

A  new  era  has  begun  for  the  Huron- 
Willcocks  parish.  Twenty  years  from 
now  the  undergraduates,  debouching  on 
the  wide  expanse  of  Spadina  Avenue, 
will  give  little  thought  to  the  bit  of 
civic  history  which  lies  behind  the  story 
of  the  campus  which  they  have  just  left. 
But  their  precursors,  the  first  ripple  of 
the  Plateau  wave,  will  do  well  to  count 
their  blessings  and  to  match  their  efforts 
to  the  effort  of  readjustment  and  re- 
habilitation which  expropriation  will 
have  demanded  from  the  displaced 
people  of  the  district. 
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H.M.C.S.  Labrador  on  passage  to 
Alexandra  Fiord,  1954.  Taken  from 
one  of  the  helicopters 


LIEUT.  T.  A.  IRVINE,  R.C.N. 


The  R.C.M.P.  corporal  put  down  his 
empty  coffee  cup,  swung  one  leather- 
booted  leg  over  the  other,  filled  his  pipe 
and  remarked,  "The  trouble  with  the 
Arctic  these  days  is  that  it's  getting  over- 
crowded." I  wasn't  sitting  passing  the 
time  of  day  with  the  Mounted  Police- 
man in  what  is  loosely  termed  a  civilized 
community.  The  conversation  was  taking 
place  at  an  R.C.M.P.  post  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Through  the  windows,  on  the  still  waters 
of  the  inlet,  I  could  see  the  American 
survey  ship  lying  at  anchor.  At  her 
stern  a  white-painted  diesel  launch 
swung  lazily  at  the  end  of  her  mooring 
rope.  The  launch  belonged  to  H.M.C.S. 
Labrador,  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy's 
arctic  patrol  vessel.  In  spite  of  the  peace- 
ful looking  scene,  neither  Canadians  nor 
Americans  had  come  to  show  their  re- 
spective flags  to  the  curious  Eskimo.  The 
purpose  of  our  visit  was  to  survey  a 
beaching  site  for  the  eventual  landing 
of  some  thousands  of  tons  of  DEW  Line 
cargo.  I  had  found  myself  senior  Cana- 


dian officer  present — a  dubious  honour 
for  a  mere  Lieutenant.  The  American 
Captain  had  requested  me  to  go  ashore, 
contact  the  local  authorities  (the 
R.C.M.P.  corporal),  tell  him  our  plans 
and  ensure  that  our  proposed  beach 
wouldn't  interfere  with  the  life  of  the 
settlement. 

The  Mountie's  reference  to  the  Arctic 
becoming  overcrowded  wasn't  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  sounded  and  it  wasn't  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  the  comment  during 
Labrador's  voyaging.  The  way  of  life  for 
both  white  man  and  Eskimo  in  the  far 
north  is  changing  rapidly,  and  the  latter 
is  literally  being  catapulted  from  a 
primitive  existence  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing into  one  of  modern  upheaval  with 
noisy  aircraft  droning  over  his  encamp- 
ments, fleets  of  ships  disgorging  cargo 
off  his  favourite  beaches  and  a  mounting 
influx  of  construction  workers.  The 
Department  of  Northern  Affairs  has 
wisely  set  up  rehabilitation  centres  at 
selected  spots  to  attempt  to  soften  the 
impact  on  the  Eskimo  of  this  assault  on 


the  Arctic  by  DEW  Line  planners. 
These  dedicated  Northern  Affairs  officers 
have  a  formidable  task;  to  preserve  the 
Eskimo  civilisation  and  at  the  same  time 
indoctrinate  these  simple  kindly  people 
into  the  white  man's  ways.  The  Eskimo 
is  fortunately  remarkably  adaptable  to 
many  of  the  aspects  of  modern  life  and 
especially  in  the  mechanical  sense.  It 
isn't  uncommon  nowadays  to  see  him 
driving  a  massive  truck  or  bulldozer 
after  what  would  be  considered  a  mini- 
mum training  in  any  Army  Transport 
School. 

The  Mountie  looked  across  the  living 
room  at  his  exquisite  collection  of  soap- 
stone  and  ivory  carvings  made  by  local 
Eskimo  and  continued:  "I  hear  that 
these  carvings  are  so  popular  outside 
that  a  company  in  the  States  is  going 
in  for  reproductions.  Some  manufacturer 
is  probably  making  a  killing — copying 
an  Eskimo."  There  was  a  note  of 
amused  contempt  in  his  voice.  He  ges- 
tured at  his  meticulously  carved  polar 
bears  and  walrus  and  said  quietly.  "But 
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An  K.C.M.P.  special  constable 

and  his  family  in  Labrador's  sick  bay 

for  a  medical  check-up 


nothing  can  touch  those."  I  got  up  to  go. 
"Oh.  there's  one  thing"  said  the  Mountie 
springing  to  his  feet,  "I  was  wondering 
it  it  would  be  possible  to  borrow  a 
movie  if  you're  going  to  be  here  a  few 
days.  We'd  all  appreciate  it,  especially 
the  Eskimo."  "I  don't  see  why  not. 
We've  none  on  board  the  launch  but  the 
Americans  are  well  supplied  and  I'm 
sure  they'll  fix  you  up.  Any  particular 
choice?"  The  Mountie  grinned.  "The 
Eskimo  usually  get  a  great  kick  out  of 
a  western." 

The  beach  survey  lasted  three  days, 
and  late  on  the  third  evening  we  got 
under  way  in  our  survey  launch  and  set 
course  for  Labrador.  The  ship  was 
standing  off  the  coast  waiting  for  us,  an 
anxious  wait  for  those  on  board  in  an 
area  of  uncharted  water.  We  wasted  no 
time  in  getting  back.  On  the  previous 
night  the  locals  had  held  their  movie 
show  and  the  whole  population — men, 
women  and  children — had  stayed  up  till 
early  morning,  goggle-eyed,  while  their 
ancient  projector  grew  red  hot  during 
a  continuous  showing  of  three  consecu- 
tive films. 

The  month  was  July,  one  year  after 
Labrador  had  commissioned  at  Sorel, 
P.Q.  It  had  been  an  eventful  year  in  the 
Arctic  so  far  as  the  Navy  was  con- 
cerned. Labrador  had  penetrated  the 
polar  seas  to  within  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  the  Pole  itself  to  resupply 
the  R.C.M.P.  post  at  Alexandra  Fiord — 
the  northernmost  post  in  Canada.  The 


ship  had  been  involved  in  an  intensive 
scientific  programme  in  the  fields  of 
hydrography,  oceanography,  cosmic  ray 
research,  magnetic  studies  and  ice  fore- 
casting and  she  had  become  the  first 
naval  vessel  to  transit  the  North-West 
Passage,  finally  returning  to  Halifax  via 
the  Panama  Canal  and  thus  circumnavi- 
gating the  North  American  continent. 
On  her  maiden  voyage  she  had  steamed 
eighteen  thousand  miles,  and  seven 
thousand  of  these  had  been  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  It  wasn't  a  bad  beginning 
for  a  new  ship  with  an  untried  crew 
which,  apart  from  the  captain  and  a  few 
of  his  officers,  had  never  operated  in 
pack  ice  before.  Labrador  was  designed 
to  break  ice;  she  is  short,  beamy  and 
powerful;  fully  loaded  she  draws  almost 
as  much  water  as  the  Queen  Mary  and 
she  is  only  a  fifth  the  length  of  the 
Cunarder.  Her  diesel-electric  pro- 
pulsion plant  can  generate  up  to  twelve 
thousand  horsepower  and  she  can  stay 
at  sea  for  extended  periods  without  re- 
fuelling. Every  welded  seam  in  her  inch- 
and-five-eighths  high  tensile  steel  plating 
was  carefully  X-rayed  during  her  build- 
ing. The  Navy  wanted  a  perfect  hull  and 
that's  what  we  got.  In  her  brief  life 
Labrador  has  taken  a  fearful  pounding 
in  the  ice  and  those  of  us  who  have 
driven  her  up  on  the  rafted  pack— crush- 
ing and  cracking  it  with  her  six  thousand 
tons  of  steel— have  cause  to  remember 
the  welders  and  their  excellent  work.  As 
an   example   of  the   shipbuilder's  skill, 


H.M.C.S.  Labrador  will  be  difficult  to 
surpass. 

Most  Canadians  conduct  their  daily 
business  thousands  of  miles  from  salt 
water  but  basically  they  are  part  of  a 
maritime  nation  dependent  upon  naval 
and  merchant  ships  to  maintain  their 
essential  ocean  life-lines.  The  men  of  the 
Navy  ships  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  paradoxically  many  of  the  best 
seamen  are  brought  up  on  the  prairies. 
Labrador's  two  hundred  officers  and 
men  were  no  exception  to  this  continent- 
wide  selection  of  available  manpower. 
The  bulk  of  the  ship's  company  arrived 
at  Sorel  a  scant  two  weeks  before  the 
ship  commissioned.  Although  they  repre- 
sented a  multitude  of  different  trades 
and  skills,  they  were  completely  lacking 
in  cohesion.  But,  faced  with  the  task  of 
taking  a  new  ship  to  the  Arctic,  they 
went  to  work  with  a  will. 

Labrador  sailed  from  Sorel  on  July 
10,  1954.  After  a  week  in  Halifax 
embarking  the  helicopters,  fuelling  and 
storing,  the  icebreaker  headed  north. 
Twenty-one  days  later  she  anchored  at 
Resolute  Bay  in  Lancaster  Sound  in 
seventy-five  degrees  north  latitude  and 
two  thousand  miles  from  Halifax.  The 
transition  from  a  motley  crowd  of 
sailors  to  a  smooth-running  organization 
hadn't  been  accomplished  by  accident. 
It  had  meant  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
sleepless  nights.  However,  enthusiasm 
for  the  ship  and  the  job  had  lightened 
the  burden  of  those  early  days  and  had 
helped  to  point  the  way  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  a  new  ship. 

Labrador  sailed  in  historic  waters  as 
she  completed  her  scientific  work  in 
Lancaster  Sound.  Sir  John  Franklin, 
Amundsen  and  a  host  of  others  had 
passed  this  way  in  their  wooden  ships 
but  we  had  little  time  to  ponder  on  the 
feats  and  follies  of  the  great  names  in 
Arctic  exploration.  As  soon  as  the  stores 
had  been  landed  at  Alexandra  Fiord  on 
Ellesmere  Island,  course  was  set  for  the 
west  and  the  ship  bucked  her  way 
through  heavy  ice  up  to  ten  feet  thick 
until  she  reached  the  entrance  to  Prince 
of  Wales  Strait  in  the  western  Arctic. 
Thirty  miles  a  day  was  good  progress  in 
this  pressured  ice  and  during  the  pas- 
sage a  rendezvous  was  effected  with  a 
U.S.  Navy  icebreaker,  U.S.S.  Burton 
Island,  at  another  historic  spot — Dealy 
Island.  In  1853  Captain  Kellet,  winter- 
ing at  Dealy  Island,  met  Captain  Mc- 
Lure,  who  had  brought  his  ship  from  the 
Pacific,  abandoned  it  at  Mercy  Bay  on 
Banks  Island,  sledged  across  the  sea  ice 
to  meet  Kellet  and  finally  returned  to 
England  through  Lancaster  Sound.  Mc- 
Lure's  expedition  was  actually  the  first 
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to  transit  the  North  Weil  Passage  bj 
ship  and  sledge.  /  abrador's  meeting  with 
Urn  ion  Island  was  historic  in  the  sense 
iii.it  it  was  the  first  time  thai  two  naval 

ships  had  mel  across  the  Arctic  route 
Scientific  programmes  were  co  ordinated 
and  both  ships  started  for  Amundsen 
Gulf,  the  Bering  Strail  and  the  Pacific 
Labradoi  reached  the  wesl  coasl  naval 
base  .ti  Esquimalt  o\\  September  27, 
and  on  her  return  voyage  to  Halifax 
paid  brie!  c.ills  at  Vancouver,  San 
Francisco,  Panama  and  St.  Georges  in 
the  Windward  Islands. 

\  leu  hours  after  we  arrived  in  San 
I  rancisco,  the  shore  telephone  rang  in 
the  wardroom  and  I  happened  to  answer 
it  A  voice  announced  peremptorily,  "I 
represent  the  Associated  Press.  They  tell 
me  that  this  Labrador  is  an  icebreaker. 
When  are  you  heading  for  the  Arctic?" 
"We're  on  our  way  home"  I  replied  and 
added  with  emphasis,  "back  to  Halifax." 
"Where  did  you  come  from?"  asked  the 
\oiee.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to 
miss.  "Halifax,"  1  said.  There  was  a 
pause  and  then,  "Through  the  Panama 
(anal.'"  "No.  through  the  Arctic."  The 
earpiece  almost  exploded.  "You  don't 
sa\ '  Guess  I'd  better  come  down  and 
see  you."  "Guess  you'd  better"  1  said, 
and  hung  up. 


Once  back  in  Halifax,  an  extensive 
refit  was  undertaken  above  and  below 
decks.  An  open  steel  hanger  was  added 
to  provide  some  protection  for  the  heli- 
copters, a  large  hydrographic  office  was 
built  on  top  of  the  bridge,  and  altera- 
tions were  made  within  the  ship  to 
alleviate  the  cramped  living  conditions. 
Space  is  always  at  a  premium  in  a  naval 
ship  and  especially  so  in  Labrador  where 
spares  and  equipment  have  to  be  carried 
tor  any  eventuality.  There  are  no  repair 
ports  in  the  north  and  the  ship  depends 
entirely  on  her  own  resources  in  the 
event  of  a  breakdown.  Sailors  have 
notoriously  good  appetites,  and  it  is  a 
tremendous  problem  to  stow  sufficient 
food,  to  maintain  a  varied  menu  and  to 
satisfy  the  ship's  company  for  months  at 
i  time.  In  early  1955.  Captain  O.  C.  S. 
Robertson.  G.M..  R.D.,  R.C.N.— 
Labrador's  captain  since  the  ship  com- 
missioned— was  appointed  a  Task  Group 
Commander  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
/ abrador  was  loaned  to  the  Americans 
for  participation  in  the  forthcoming 
DEW  line  seaborne  operations.  Nine- 
teen U.S.  ships,  including  two  U.S.  Navy 
icebreakers.  came  under  Captain 
Robertson's  command  and  the  task 
lacing  the  Group  was  not  inconsiderable. 


An  underwater  iwimmei 
goes  down  to  examine  the  propellers 


It  involved  transporting  thousands  of 
tons  of  cargo  to  selected  DEW  Line 
sites  in  the  Foxe  Basin  area.  (Foxc  Basin 
is  due  north  of  Hudson's  Bay.)  To 
accomplish  this  it  would  be  necessary  to 
survey  and  chart  a  two-hundred-and- 
fifty  -mile  route  up  the  hitherto  un- 
charted Basin,  survey  beaching  sites  for 
cargo  discharge  b\  the  landing  craft 
carried  in  the  merchant  ships  of  the 
Group,  and  finally — the  biggest  problem 
of  all — escort  the  thin-hulled  freighters 
through  pack  ice  to  the  unloading  areas. 
Labrador  sailed  from  Halifax  on 
June  1.  1955  and  on  the  14th  the  ship 
rammed  her  way  through  heavy  ice  into 
Hudson    Strait    and    headed    west    for 


Sw  immers  placing  explosive  charges 

to  clear  an  obstruction 

DEW  line  operations,  1955 


Coral  Harbour  on  Southampton  Island. 
Helicopter  visits  were  made  by  the  ship's 
doctor  to  isolated  settlements  in  the 
Strait — one  of  which  was  in  dire  need 
of  assistance  owing  to  an  outbreak  of 
food  poisoning  amongst  the  local 
Eskimo — and  finally  the  icebreaker  was 
forced  into  Foxe  Basin  to  begin  charting 
the  route  for  the  merchant  ships  which 
were  due  in  August.  The  Basin  was 
solidly  plugged  with  extremely  heavy 
ice  and  all  on  board  rapidly  realised 
that  this  was  going  to  be  no  "glamour 
trip"  like  the  North-West  Passage.  We 
buckled  down  to  hard  slogging  and  hard 
work  and  eventually  charted  a  feasible 
route  to  the  north.  Most  of  the  isolated 
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The  mail  comes  aboard  after  being  parachuted 

by  R.C.A.F.  aircraft  and  recovered  by  Labrador  helicopters 

Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  1954 


soundings  shown  on  the  Foxe  Basin 
chart  prior  to  Labrador's  arrival  had 
been  obtained  by  Captain  Parry,  R.N., 
between  1821  and  1823,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting that  this  officer's  work,  sketchy 
though  it  was,  had  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  compared  favourably  with  the 
information  the  ship  amassed  from  her 
modern  sounding  equipment.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  survey,  we  returned  to 
Coral  Harbour  where  the  merchant 
ships  were  assembled  into  a  convoy. 
Route  charts  were  compiled,  printed 
and  distributed  to  a  number  of  worried 
captains,  and  on  August  15  the  Task 
Group  headed  north  for  the  unloading 
sites.  A  nightmare  week  followed  in 
thick  fog,  unpredictable  currents  and 
pack  ice  before  the  ships  safely  reached 
their  destinations.  Once  at  the  beaching 
areas,  Labrador's  underwater  swimmers 
cleared  obstructions  to  give  a  clean  run- 
in  for  landing  craft  loaded  with  cargo. 
Explosives  were  used  extensively  and 
the  "frogmen"  were  prepared  to  blow 
anything  anywhere  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation. By  the  end  of  September  every 
ton  of  cargo  had  been  landed  at  the 
various  sites  and  the  U.S.  icebreakers 
and  the  merchant  ships  departed. 
Labrador  remained  in  the  Basin  and 
continued  survey  work  of  an  explora- 
tory nature  in  preparation  for  the  1957 
sea  lift. 

A  visiting  psychologist  might  have 
been  surprised  to  find  a  remarkably 
cheerful  attitude  prevailing  throughout 
the  ship  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  cooped  up  in  an  insulated  steel 
box  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long 
by  sixty-three  feet  wide  for  months  on 


end.  The  monotony  of  routine  had  been 
overcome  in  many  ways.  The  daily 
publication  of  "Bergy  Bits"  the  ship's 
newspaper,  became  an  event  of  major 
importance  on  the  bridge,  in  the  mess- 
decks,  and  in  the  noisy  engine  rooms. 
With  Labrador's  Padre  as  editor,  pub- 
lisher and  distributor,  this  paper  had 
begun  life  as  a  single  modest  sheet  when 
the  ship  commissioned  but  had  by  now 
expanded  beyond  all  recognition.  It 
featured  international  and  home  news, 
cartoons,  crosswords,  a  historical  section 
and  contributions  from  the  ship's  com- 
pany. The  editorial  policy  of — "Don't 
get  it  right,  just  get  it  written" — has 
apparently  many  adherents  in  shore-side 
newspaper  offices.  Weekly  "Bingos", 
impromptu  concerts  and  photographic 
competitions  provided  some  escape  from 
incessant  watchkeeping  and  revealed  a 
considerable  amount  of  hidden  talent. 
Many  useful  and  useless  articles  were 
produced  by  ardent  hobbyists  and  a 
hobby  show  surprised  everyone  with  the 
range  of  crafts  displayed.  One  of  the 
wardroom  stewards  graduated  from 
"painting  by  numbers"  to  freehand  in 
oils  and  topped  his  one-man  show  with 
a  pair  of  very  creditable  nudes  which 
indicated  a  lively  imagination  on  the 
part  of  at  least  one  sailor.  The  antics  of 
polar  bears,  walrus  and  seals  never 
failed  to  get  an  appreciative  audience, 
and  for  those  with  one-track  minds  the 
galley  was  open  twenty-four  hours  a 
day. 

By  mid-October  life  on  board  was  apt 
to  be  decidedly  unpleasant  as  the  arctic 
gales  howled  down  on  us  and  froze  the 
sea  as  it  washed  abroad  the  violently 


rolling  ship.  Sleep  was  impossible  and 
Ultima  Thule  became  a  reality.  While 
Labrador  was  navigating  a  narrow 
channel  in  upper  Foxe  Basin,  we  over- 
ran the  largest  herd  of  walrus  we  had 
encountered  to  date.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  them  frantically  splashing  and 
diving  to  avoid  the  icebreaker.  Said  the 
Captain,  watching  them  from  the  side 
of  the  bridge,  "They're  ugly  mean-look- 
ing brutes."  To  which  a  young  signal- 
man replied  solemnly,  "Wish  you 
wouldn't  say  that,  Sir."  The  Captain 
eyed  him  with  a  puzzled  look.  "Why 
not?"  he  asked.  "Because  if  we're  up 
here  much  longer  I'd  thought  of  marry- 
ing one  and  settling  down!"  No,  we 
weren't  short  on  humour. 

The  ship  stayed  at  sea  until  she  could 
no  longer  accomplish  any  useful  work 
in  the  rapidly  deteriorating  weather  and 
finally  we  left  Foxe  Basin  and  returned 
to  Halifax  on  November  18  after 
a  stormy  passage.  A  battered,  rust- 
streaked  and  tired-looking  ship  berthed 
alongside  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
naval  band  and  the  excited  shouts  of 
children  whose  fathers  were  abroad.  It 
was  good  to  be  home.  We  had  been  at 
sea  continuously  for  almost  six  months. 

In  1956  Labrador  was  back  in  the 
Arctic  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  DEW 
line  project,  charting  the  seas  and 
expanding  scientific  knowledge  in  an 
area  which  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant strategically  and  economically. 
The  Navy  still  has  much  to  learn  about 
operating  ships  in  arctic  waters  where 
icebreaking  and  convoy  work  call  for 
new  techniques  in  ship  handling.  Ice- 
breaking  alone  is  an  alien  business  to  a 
seaman  who  spends  his  waking  hours  at 
sea  trying  to  avoid  hitting  anything  with 
his  ship.  For  sailors  with  inhibitions, 
service  in  an  icebreaker  is  recommended. 
There  is  something  extremely  satisfying 
and  exhilarating  about  striking  solid  ice 
with  a  few  thousand  tons  of  steel  to  the 
tune  of  the  Captain's  comment,  "Use 
more  power,  we'll  never  get  anywhere 
nibbling  at  it!" 
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R.  S.  HARRIS 


I  be  first — and  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable— thing  to  say  about  the  open- 
ing session  of  The  Round  Table  Con- 
ference is  that  it  did  take  place.  The 
second — and  perhaps  the  most  en- 
couraging— is  that  at  each  stage  of  a 
complicated  five-day  programme  every- 
thing proceeded  according  to  the  pre- 
arranged plan.  The  120  delegates  from 
industry,  labour,  government,  the  social 
science  professions,  and  the  universities 
did  arrive;  they  were  addressed  at  the 
opening  plenary  session  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Vickers;  armed  with  a  "profile"  of  the 
area  in  qestion,  they  did  proceed  in 
groups  of  approximately  twenty  to  the 
six  "impact  areas"  for  two  days  of 
observation  and  interviewing;  returning 
to  the  University,  they  did  formulate 
their  findings  and  impressions  in  group 
reports,  which  were  presented  at  a 
second  plenary  session;  and,  in  a  final 
plenary  session,  by  discussing  the  im- 
plications of  these  group  reports  they 
did  suggest  to  the  Research  Committee 
many  lines  of  investigation  which  could 
profitably  be  pursued  during  the  twelve 
months  which  now  intervene  before  the 
Conference  reassembles  in  October, 
1957.  The  achievement  is  remarkable 
because  the  plan  for  this  first  stage  of 
a  two-year  investigation  was  both  bold 
and  complicated.  The  achievement  is 
encouraging  because  it  suggests  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
even  bolder  and  even  more  complicated 
plan  for  the  whole  Conference  can  be 
carried  through.  And  if  it  can  be  car- 
ried through,  then  the  high  hopes  that 
significant  results  will  emerge  from  the 
Conference  may  well  be  realised. 

Because  the  important  matters  which 
occurred  at  the  Conference  happened 
inside  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
delegates,  the  only  satisfactory  means  of 
discovering  what  happened  is  to  talk  to 
one  of  the  delegates.  The  best  alterna- 


te is  to  read  the  January,  1957  issue 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly, 
which  contains  a  special  supplement  de- 
voted to  the  Conference.  In  its  pages 
will  be  found  the  full  text  of  Sir  Geof- 
frey Vickers'  opening  address  on  "The 
Needs  of  Men";  two  of  the  six  profiles 
— those  on  Malton  and  Blind  River;  the 
full  text  of  Professor  Murray  Ross'  ad- 
dress to  the  delegates  at  the  final  plenary 
session  on  "Implications  for  Research"; 
and,  as  a  general  introduction,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Conference  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  E.  Hendry,  its  originator  and 
General  Director.  In  the  following  re- 
marks (which  are  not  offered  as  an 
adequate  second  alternative)  I  shall 
comment  on  a  key  statement  in  Dr. 
Ross'  address,  a  statement  which,  as  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  by  reference 
to  my  own  experience  as  a  delegate, 
not  only  provides  a  clue  to  the  nature 
of  the  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conference  but  also 
indicates  the  dimensions  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  faced  the  delegates  at  the 
outset  and  which  will  continue  to  face 
them  as  for  two  further  years  they 
pursue  their  task. 

Dr.  Ross'  statement  was  that  the 
Round  Table  Conference  had  three  re- 
lated but  distinct  functions — education, 
social  action,  research;  and  he  warned 
the  delegates  of  the  dangers  which 
would  result  if  they  gave  exclusive  or 
even  undue  emphasis  to  any  one  of  the 
three. 

EDUCATION 

Dr.  Ross  suggested  that  the  method 
of  the  Conference  resembled  that  of  a 
graduate  seminar — mature  students  of 
varied  background  meeting  under  the 
guidance  of  a  highly  trained  leader  to 
study  a  particular  subject,  less  with  a 
view  to   mastering  the   details  of  that 


subject  than  as  a  means  of  discovering 
how  such  subjects  can  be  effectively  ap- 
proached. A  graduate  seminar  relies 
heavily  on  the  contributions  made  by 
the  individual  students;  it  is  they  who 
must  carry  the  ball — not  the  professor, 
whose  role  is  analagous  to  that  of  the 
football  coach  in  the  good  old  days 
when  a  coach  did  not  send  in  the 
signal  for  every  play  and  did  not  require 
his  player  to  see  endless  films  of  last 
week's  game. 

The  group  to  which  I  was  assigned 
was  certainly  composed  of  individuals 
of  varied  background:  senior  executives 
from  six  companies  (Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Chrysler,  C.I.L.,  Ford,  the  House  of 
Seagram);  the  owner  of  a  small  jam 
factory;  a  professional  engineer;  the 
Director  of  the  Woman's  Bureau,  Dept. 
of  Labour,  Ottawa;  a  representative  of 
the  Dept.  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, Province  of  Ontario;  two  clergy- 
men; two  professors;  the  Educational 
Director  of  the  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association.  What  the  group  lacked  was 
the  voice  of  labour — a  weakness  felt 
also  in  several  of  the  other  groups  but 
one  which  will  be  removed  when  the 
Conference  reconvenes.  The  group 
leader  was  one  of  the  six  executives,  but 
his  role,  very  ably  performed,  was  that 
of  chairman  rather  than  guide.  In  tech- 
nical matters,  the  leader  was  a  pro- 
fessor from  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
who  had  been  studying  the  area  in 
question  (Downtown  Toronto)  for  ten 
years. 

That  something  happened  to  these 
people  in  the  course  of  three  days  of 
examining  together  the  problems  of  the 
Regent's  Park  Area  is  unquestionable, 
if  difficult  to  document.  Take,  however, 
the  matter  of  subsidized  housing.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  the  majority  of  the  members 
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of  the  group  had  verj  clear  ideas  about 
cither  the  merits  of  subsidized  housing 
or  the  role  which  private  Industry  should 
in  such  ventures,  rwo  days  later, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  information 
provided  them  h\  a  host  of  professional 
men  and  women  directlj  involved  in 
the  matter  of  subsidized  housing  at 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal  levels 
but  partly,  too,  as  the  result  of  watching 
i heir  fellow  group  members  respond  to 
this  information,  each  member  of  the 
group  had  a  definite  view  on  both  ques- 
tions. More  surprising,  perhaps,  the 
same  view  was  held  by  all;  that  sub- 
sidized housing  is  necessary,  that  private 
industry  must  participate,  and  that  in 
participating,  private  industry  must  re- 
\  ise  its  traditional  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  profit  and  loss.  These  are 
interesting  conclusions  in  themselves, 
particularly  when  they  are  reached  not 
merely  by  clergymen  and  college  pro- 
fessors but  by  unsentimental  business- 
men. However,  what  is  significant  here 
is  not  the  conclusions,  but  the  process 
by  which  those  conclusions  were 
reached — the  interchange  of  views,  the 
pooling  of  information,  the  sense  of  a 
common  pursuit.  As  an  experiment  in 
education,  the  Round  Table  has  been 
an  eminent  success. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  funds 
needed  to  support  the  Round  Table  are 
considerable,  and  their  expenditure  can- 
not be  justified  simply  on  the  grounds 
that  the  delegates  are  being  educated. 

SOCIAL  ACTION 

Too  great  a  concern  that  the  Con- 
ference's funds  be  used  for  practical 
purposes  would,  however,  lead  to  as 
unfortunate  results  as  too  little,  and 
this  would  be  the  probable  outcome  of 
an  overemphasis  upon  the  Round 
Table's  second  function — the  search  for 
concrete  ways  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
individual  in  the  various  impact  areas. 
Dr.  Ross  told  the  delegates  that  they 
were  an  action-oriented  group  and  that, 
therefore,  they  must  be  wary  of  a 
natural  tendency  to  wish  to  do  some- 
thing immediately  about  the  problems 
they  identified.  They  themselves,  he 
pointed  out,  had  only  so  much  time 
and  energy  to  devote  to  this  project. 
The  Round  Table  had  only  so  much 
money  to  spend  on  research.  Before 
action  was  recommended  with  respect 
to  x,  particularly  if  it  involved  investi- 
gations by  the  research  staff,  it  must 
be  entirely  clear  not  only  that  x  was 
worthy  of  study  but  that  x  was  more 
worthy  of  study  than  y.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  in  identifying  the 
form  and  dimension  of  each  problem, 


and  me  nicest  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised in  deciding  wmch  of  the  property 
idenuned  prooiems  deserved  the  atten- 
tion ot  the  research  stall. 

the  Downtown  loronto  Group  soon 
discovered  mat  the  difficulty  lies  not  in 
finding  problems  but  in  accurately  de- 
fining them.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  un- 
questionably a  problem  in  Downtown 
loronto.  out  is  juvenile  delinquency  a 
social  problem  or  is  it  an  economic 
problem.'  Does  one  solve  it  by  reforming 
the  individual  or  by  reforming  the 
society  of  wmch  he  is  a  part?  Is  juvenile 
delinquency  a  matter  ot  concern  to  the 
municipality,  to  the  province,  to  the 
Dominion — or  is  it  a  private  responsi- 
bility, the  burden  ot  those  who  have 
brought  the  delinquent  into  the  world? 
When  does  a  problem  cease  to  be 
economic  and  begin  to  be  political? 
When  does  it  cease  to  be  social  and 
become  philosophic? 

To  think  exclusively  in  terms  of  social 
action — of  concrete  immediate  steps — 
is  to  narrow  the  field,  to  cut  out  the 
tumor  rather  than  to  investigate  its 
cause.  The  analogy  is  perhaps  unfortu- 
nate, for  none  of  us  is  content  to  pro- 
long suffering  in  the  interests  of  pure 
science.  Yet — and  even  though  the  de- 
cisions facing  the  Round  Table  are  not 
likely  to  present  themselves  in  such 
melodramatic  terms — the  distinction  is 
a  valid  one  and  therefore  must  be  faced. 
In  the  long  run,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  controlled  experiment,  the 
experiment  which  may  doom  some  to- 
day in  order  that  many  may  live  to- 
morrow. At  this  still  early  stage  of  their 
investigations,  the  members  of  the 
Round  Table  have  not  yet  found  it 
necessary  to  draw  such  distinctions. 
They  are  aware,  however,  that  such 
distinctions  may  have  to  be  drawn. 

They  are  also  aware  that  the  solution 
of  one  problem  may  well  create  others. 
The  Downtown  Toronto  Group  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  Regent's  Park 
Housing  Development.  They  toured  the 
premises  and  were  duly  impressed  by 
the  physical  environment  in  which  5,000 
people  now  live.  They  talked  with  resi- 


dents and  were  obviously  impressed  by 
their  clearly  expressed  satisfaction  not 
only  with  the  new  conditions  under  which 
they  now  lived  but  also  with  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  made  to  transfer 
them  from  the  old  to  the  new.  They 
listened,  and  were  more  than  impressed, 
as  authority  after  authority — police 
chief,  school  principal,  minister,  fire 
chief,  recreation  director,  social  worker 
— men  and  women  who  had  known  the 
area  before  and  after- — unanimously 
emphasized  and  individually  docu- 
mented the  benefits  of  the  change.  But 
when  it  was  all  over,  there  remained 
nagging  questions.  Why  was  there  so 
little  evidence  of  community  pride?  Why 
was  there  no  apparent  desire  by  the 
residents  for  a  voice  in  the  government 
of  this  city  of  5,000  people?  Had  the 
change  stimulated  the  materialistic  atti- 
tude? Had  it  encouraged  independence 
of  mind  or  the  desire  to  conform?  And 
— for  Regent's  Park  is  an  oasis  carved 
out  of  a  larger  blighted  area — what  was 
the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  residents  of 
the  old   houses  just  across  the  street? 

RESEARCH 
The  delegates  have  now  returned  to 
their  regular  jobs.  They  are  back  in 
their  executive  suites,  their  pulpits,  their 
classrooms,  their  government  offices, 
and  there  they  will  remain  until  another 
October  rolls  around.  They  have  worked 
hard  for  a  solid  week,  and  they  have 
completed  the  task  set  for  them  by 
passing  their  suggestions  on  to  the  Re- 
search Committee,  whose  duty  it  now 
is  to  analyze  and  sift  these  suggestions 
with  a  view  to  instigating  specific  re- 
search studies  which  it  is  felt  will  be 
of  particular  value  to  the  delegates  when 
they  reconvene.  The  results  of  the  re- 
search studies,  indeed,  will  be  the  starting 
point  for  the  investigations  in  the  field 
during  the  Second  Session,  just  as  the 
profiles  were  the  starting  point  for  the 
field  investigations  of  the  First. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any 

of  the  delegates  will  feel  free  to  dismiss 

the  matter  from  his  mind  during  the 

intervening  months  on  the  grounds  that 

Concluded  on  page  45 
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CLARENCE  AUGUSTUS  CHANT 


1865-1956 


Professor   Emeritus   of   Astrophysics 
Director  Emeritus  of  the 
David  Dunlap  Observatory 


["he  University  has  lost  one  oi  the 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  oi  us 
graduates  and  servants.  Clarence 
Augustus  Chant,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Astrophysics  and  Director  Emeritus  of 
the  David  Dunlap  Observatory,  died  at 
his  home,  Observatory  House,  on 
November  18,  1956,  at  the  age  of  91. 
\  graduate  of  the  Mathematics  and 
Physics  Course  of  1890,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Toronto  from  1891  until  his 
retirement  in  1935,  and,  as  Professor 
1  merit  us,  remained  a  wise  counsellor  of 
his  colleagues  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Professor  Chant's  life  was,  in  large 
measure,  a  life  of  single  purpose — to 
promote  the  study  of  astronomy.  To  this 
end  he  taught,  lectured  and  wrote;  he 
fostered  the  development  of  the  Royal 
\sironomical  Society  of  Canada  and 
edited  its  Journals;  he  founded  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
\ersity;  and  he  pursued  his  vision  of  a 
major  Observatory  for  decades  until  he 
finally  saw  it  come  to  reality  through 
Che  munificence  of  the  late  Mrs.  David 
Dunlap. 

When  Professor  Chant  came  to  the 
University  as  Lecturer  in  Physics  there 
was  little  astronomy  taught  here.  Recog- 
nizing  (hat  new  life  was  then  being 
brought  to  the  subject  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  physics  to  the  study' 
ot  the  stars,  he  pressed  for  support 
within  the  departments  of  mathematics 
and  physics  for  improvement  of  the 
position  of  astronomy  in  the  University. 
In  1904  he  won  from  the  Senate  a 
statute  establishing  a  new  graduating 
option  in  astronomy  within  the  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  Course,  and,  along 
with  this,  the  creation  of  a  new  sub- 
department  of  Astrophysics  which  later 
became  the  Department  of  Astronomy 
with  Professor  Chant  as  its  Head.  From 


this  time  until  his  retirement,  his  stud- 
ents included  nearlv  all  the  Canadian 
astronomers  who  went  on  to  develop  at 
Ottawa,  at  Victoria  and  Toronto  the 
important  position  which  Canada  now 
enjoys   in   international   astronomy. 

In  1912,  Professor  Chant,  not  content 
to  be  lacking  the  proper  tools  ot  Ins 
trade,  began  a  persistent  campaign  to 
acquire  for  the  University  a  major  re- 
search observatory.  He  wrote  articles. 
gave  lectures,  submitted  reports,  be- 
sought the  City  Council.  A  less  deter- 
mined advocate  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  many  disappointments 
which  he  suffered.  But  finally,  in  1927, 
Mrs.  Jessie  Donalda  Dunlap,  impressed 
with  Professor  Chant's  enthusiasm, 
offered  to  present  to  the  University  an 
Observatory  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  David  Alexander  Dunlap,  who 
had  himself  expressed  eager  interest  in 
the  project.  In  this  way  Professor 
Chant's  one-man  campaign  was  re- 
warded, and  on  his  seventieth  birthday, 
May  31,  1935,  the  Observatory  was 
opened  and  Professor  Chant  retired — 
not  to  idleness,  but  to  continued  activity 
in  the  revision  of  his  textbooks,  the 
editing  of  astronomical  publications  and 
the  writing  of  his  memoirs,  part  ol 
which  was  published  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press  in  1954  as  "Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Toronto". 

As  a  part  of  his  dedication  to  teach- 
ing. Professor  Chant  wrote  several  text- 
books for  which  he  is  still  well  re- 
membered. With  Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant 
he  wrote  High  School  Physics  and 
Mechanics  for  the  Upper  School,  and 
with  E.  F.  Burton,  Text  Book  of  College 
Physics.  His  Our  Wonderful  Universe, 
which  has  appeared  in  three  English 
editions  and  has  been  translated  into  five 
foreign  languages,  remains  a  classic  of 
clear    and    simple    exposition    of    basic 


astronomy.  In  research  his  interests  and 
accomplishments  ranged  from  early  ex- 
periments with  Hertzian  waves  to  the 
Einstein  Effect  at  total  solar  eclipses. 
His  "eclipse  chasing"  took  him  from 
long's  Corners,  near  Hamilton,  to  Lab- 
rador, to  Colorado  and  to  Western 
Australia.  It  was  at  the  Australian 
Eclipse  in  1922  that  he  and  Dr.  R.  K. 
Young,  then  of  the  Dominion  Astro- 
physical  Observatory  and  later  his  col- 
league at  Toronto,  obtained  an  early 
verification  of  the  Einstein  theory  of 
gravitation  through  the  deflection  of 
starlight  by  the  mass  of  the  sun. 

With  degrees,  honours  and  recogni- 
tions Professor  Chant  was  justly  re- 
warded for  his  tireless  efforts.  A  Ph.D. 
of  Harvard  of  1901.  he  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Medal  at  the  Harvard  Ter- 
centenary of  1936.  The  University  of 
Toronto  conferred  on  him  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  LL.D.  in  1935.  He  was 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  Fellow  of  the  American 
Physical  Society.  He  had  been  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Astronomi- 
cal Society  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Canada.  In  his 
honour  the  latter  Society  offers  annu- 
ally the  Chant  Medal  for  an  outstanding 
amateur  contribution  to  astronomy. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  astronomy. 
there  were  other  fascinating  sides  of 
Professor  Chant's  character  and  inter- 
ests. There  were  few  topics  on  which 
he  could  not  express  some  valuable 
opinion,  and  he  had  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  art  and  literature.  He  had 
a  courtly  Victorian  manner  and  that 
rare  faculty,  born  of  true  sincerity,  of 
convincing  his  companion  that  nothing 
mattered  so  much  as  their  present  topic 
of  conversation.  He  was  a  gentleman 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
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THE  FREE  COMPANY 


Football  was  regenerated  at  the  Univer- 
sity last  autumn.  Once  again  it  took  its 
place  as  a  real  component  of  University 
lite  instead  of  a  dour  and  rigid  discipline 
meant  only  for  the  initiated.  It  came 
back  as  a  pastime  and,  as  The  Varsity 
expressed  it,  "in  the  spirit  with  which 
college  football  games  should  be 
played". 

Recruited  with  men  drawn  largely 
from  the  Intermediates  and  the  cam- 
puses, and  trained  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  such  as 
underlay  the  training  of  the  free  com- 
panies of  Anglo-Norman  legend,  the 
Varsity   team   came   within   an   ace  of 


C.  G.  M.  GRIER 

winning  the  senior  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship. The  team  was  carried  to  this 
peak  on  the  wings  of  its  own  skill, 
combativeness  and  esprit  de  corps. 

During  the  first  surprising  month  of 
play  the  team  had  moved  squarely  to 
the  front  of  the  intercollegiate  race: 
three  eventful  weeks  later  it  had  been 
replaced  by  an  opponent  which,  as  its 
coach  admitted,  had  been  "outplayed 
all  the  way". 

In  the  festival  of  pre-season  journal- 
istic prophecy  which,  if  it  were  to  be 
believed,  would  reduce  the  mechanics 
of  winning  a  league  to  a  mere  matter  of 
correspondence,     Varsity     was     over- 
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looked.  Graduation  had  taken  a  great 
toll — as  graduation  sometimes  does. 
Western  was  an  unknown  quantity,  but 
Queen's — Queen's  had  won  the  cup  last 
year;  their  huge  wing-line  and  their 
superlatively  elusive  half-backs  were 
still  around.  And  McGill — ah!  there 
was  the  team.  Carr  of  the  catapult  pass, 
Bennett  the  sure  receiver,  a  heavy  and 
experienced  line:  yes,  it  would  be 
McGill's  year.  A  close  thing  over 
Queen's,  but  definitely  McGill's  year. 
The  men  of  the  Toronto  press  were 
reckoning  without  their  host. 

In  the  first  week  Queen's  and  Varsity 
played  to  a  tie.  It  was  a  heart-breaking 
tie,  if  you  were  wearing  a  blue  and 
white  rosette.  The  ball  was  an  obstinate, 
unfriendly  thing.  Last  play  of  the  game: 
score  7  to  6  for  Varsity  :  Queen's  in 
possession  at  midfield  :  one  impossible 
kick  to  even  things  up.  Maik  and  the 
sure-handed  Riva  stood  far  back  to 
receive — too  far  as  it  turned  out,  but 
they  were  going  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.  Thompson  of  Queen's  is 
the  best  kicker  in  the  league — as  this 
tale  will  tell  before  it  ends.  The  ball 
left  his  foot  on  a  low  and  driving 
trajectory,  curved  to  the  ground  well 
short  of  Maik,  took  a  wicked  bounce, 
and  rolled  obliquely  to  the  deadline 
before  Maik  could  retrieve  it. 

A  week  later  Varsity  travelled  to 
Montreal  and  won  a  game  which  they 
never  looked  like  losing,  while  Queen's 
was  defeating  Western  35-0.  From  a 
seemingly  unlimited  supply  of  field 
generals,  A.  D.  White  had  selected 
Joynt  as  quarterback.  Joynt  had  come 
up  from  Intermediates:  he  is  a  man 
with  a  good  head  on  his  shoulders,  a 
natural  bent  for  kicking  and  passing,  a 
fair  turn  of  speed,  durable,  and  with 
considerable  poise.  From  the  moment 
of  an  immediate — but  abortive — attack 
on  the  McGill  citadel,  the  impression 
persisted  that  Joynt  would  make  the 
most  of  the  capabilities  of  his  team. 
When  he  was  in  charge  he  made  full 
use  of  the  ascendancy  of  Reid,  the 
plunging  thrusts  of  Wong  and  the  fault- 
less blocking  of  the  line.  When  he  left 
the  field  the  impetus  was  maintained 
by  a  defensive  team  which,  backed  by 
superb  tackling  and  sure  running  back 
of  punts,  developed  a  degree  of  light- 
hearted  opportunism  which  was  a  de- 
light to  watch.  Item,  the  sudden  raid 
of  Tattle  who,  going  at  top  speed,  cut 
across  the  line  of  flight  of  one  of  Carr's 
passes,  robbed  the  McGill  receiver, 
swung  left  and  then  right,  faked  a  pass 
to  his  left  which  drew  two  tacklers, 
shifted  left  again,  pivoted  out  of  three 
tackles   and   carried   the   ball   over   for 
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the  winning  touchdown.    I  lie  score  was 

is  to  13. 

On  October  20,  Varsity  mused  into 
a  clear  lead.  While  an  aroused  McGill 
was  lighting  Us  waj  hack  into  public 
favour  b)  beating  Queen's,  the  Blue 
and  Whue  was  uncorking  a  front-line 
offensive  which  broke  through  on 
W  estern  passers,  blocked  kicks  and 
general!)  spread  alarm  and  despondency 
in  the  enemy's  back  area.  Who  these 
commandos  were  only  a  detailed  history 
could  record,  but  we  carry  an  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  Chisholm's  efforts  and 
we  suspect  that  Russell,  Chorestecki 
and  several  others  had  a  hand  in  the 
business.  Behind  this  kind  o\  onset,  and 
aided  by  hard  and  timely  blocking,  Reid 
was  running  wild.  After  a  scoreless  first 
quarter  and  an  unexpected  touchdown 
by  Western  at  the  start  of  the  second. 
Wilson  (last  but  not  least  of  the  stable 
ot  quarterbacks)  sent  Reid  into  the 
almost-clear  from  the  Varsity  40.  Cope- 
land  made  a  key  block  and  Reid  set  off 
along  the  west  touchline.  He  is  strong 
and  he  is  fast.  His  strength  took  him 
through  a  brace  of  off-balance  attempts 
at  tackling:  his  speed  drew  him  away 
from  his  pursuers.  No  one  was  near  him 
when  he  crossed  the  line  seventy  yards 
from  his  starting  point.  Later  he  scored 
again  on  a  wide  sweep  around  Western's 
right  ctu\. 

I  he  first  half  of  the  season  was  over. 
\  arsity,  the  forgotten  team,  was  leading 
with  two  wins  and  a  tie. 

II 

The  next  fortnight  followed  the  new 
pattern  thus  established.  Varsity  took 
W  .stern  into  camp  by  a  one-sided  score 
and  rallied  from  an  unnerving  start 
against  McGill  to  win  by  a  single  point. 
Queen's  had  its  revenge  against  McGill 
and  later  won  its  second  game  with 
W  estern. 

Then,  in  Kingston,  that  gay  centre  of 
riotous  colour  and   full-throated  cheer- 
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ing  (or,  it  you  wish  it.  that  monotonous 
graveyard  of  Toronto  hopes)  the  leaders 
and  the  near-leaders  met  in  a  crucial 
game.  The  one  had  a  clear  title:  the 
other  had  no  such  title  but  it  had 
aspirations  which,  in  the  event,  it  voiced 
emphatically.  The  score  was  19  to  14 
for  Queen's. 

Although  the  spin  of  a  coin  revealed 
the  Kingston  field  as  the  scene  of  the 
inevitable  play-off  (Varsity  has  not 
missed  a  play-off  in  several  years)  only 
the  psychists  were  unprepared  to  allow 
the  Blue  and  A.  D.  White  team,  with 
its  surprising  but  unquestionable  strength 
and  depth,  its  pugnacity  and  its  inner 
cohesion,  something  better  than  an  even 
chance  of  winning.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
What  <So  we  have  to  do?"  cried  The 
Varsity  in  retrospect.  "Score  more 
points",  might  have  been  the  answer, 
for  in  the  fifty-ninth  minute  of  play  a 
field  goal  gave  a  4-2  victory  to  Queen's. 

Skrzypek,  the  first-string  quarterback 
and  the  captain  of  the  team,  started 
for  Varsity.  We  sympathize  with 
Skrzypek.  As  the  result  of  an  early 
injury,  he  sat  out  the  greater  part  ot 
the  season  watching  his  alternates  per- 
form. Periodically  he  would  make  a 
fresh  experiment  with  a  game  ankle: 
each  time  it  failed  him.  At  Kingston, 
on  the  17th,  he  took  his  team  on  a 
glorious  75-yard  march  from  the  open- 


ing kick-off  and  he  lasted  through  most 
ol  a  first  half  in  which,  except  for  one 
brief  single-point  episode,  the  ball  was 
where  one  wanted  to  see  it — in  the 
opponent's  end  of  the  field.  I  hen  he 
was   replaced   by  Joynt. 

The  second  half  retlected  the  first. 
Hemmed  in  by  Varsity  and  yielding 
first  a  dead-line  single  and  then  another 
point  when  an  attempted  field  goal  went 
wide.  Queen's  appeared  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  defeat.  But  in  those  penultimate 
moments  when,  if  you  give  them  an  inch 
the)  will  take  an  ell.  the  Tricolour 
broke  out.  Sustained  by  the  quarterback 
Mochelle,  and  by  Stewart  and  Thomp- 
son, players  who.  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  are  the  best  half-back  and  the  best 
kicker  in  the  league,  they  worried  the 
ball  out  oi  danger.  They  did  more.  First 
they  put  it  on  the  Varsity  2L)  where 
Tattle  pounced  upon  a  fumble  to  give 
the  Blues  a  respite.  Receiving  on  Var- 
sitv's  third  down  they  surged  back  again 
.  .  .  Stewart  for  six  yards  ...  a  14-yard 
pass  to  the  Varsity  40  .  .  .  Stewart  to 
the  Varsity  20  .  .  .  Stewart  to  the  shadow 
of  the  posts.  Mochelle  held  for  Thomp- 
son on  the  27-yard  line.  He  kicked.  The 
ball  went  under  the  upright  arms  of 
Mclntyre,  glanced  off  a  Blue  headgear, 
and  spun  across  the  bar  with  inches  to 
spare.  Two  downs  later  the  game  was 
over. 
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The  University's  most  acceptable  ghost 
story  is  well  authenticated.  Registrar 
Falconbridge  saw  the  spook  at  the 
time  the  University  contingent  was 
fighting  the  Fenians  at  Limeridge: 
Bedel  McKim  saw  it  in  the  main  tower 
of  University  College  on  the  eve  of  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson's  death  twenty-six  years 
later:  Sir  Alan  Aylesworth,  when  he 
was  an  undergraduate,  had  a  personal 
interview  with  the  ghost  over  a  succes- 
sion of  hot  toddies.  In  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  College, 
many  otherwise  reliable  people  reported 
seeing  a  stocky,  bearded  figure  with  an 
odd  conical  hat  lurking  in  the  shadows 
near  the  Round  Room — a  figure  that 
would  disappear  into  the  thin  night  air 
at  the  first  sound  of  a  footstep.  And  it 
was  believed  that  the  spectral  nocturnal 
visitor  made  a  habit  of  materializing 
when  some  threat  of  doom  hung  over 
the  College. 

If  hearsay  were  not  evidence  enough, 
it  might  be  noted  that  the  ghost  had  a 
name.  Ivan  Reznikoff  was  a  stone- 
sculptor.  Long  after  his  sudden  disap- 
pearance, and  shortly  after  the  fire  of 
1890,  his  skull,  bones  and  silver  buckle 
were  discovered  by  Bedel  McKim 
in  the  rubble  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft. 
These  relics  now  lie  buried  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Quadrangle. 

The  tale  of  Ivan's  sudden  translation 
from  the  corporeal  to  the  incorporeal 
constitutes  a  strange  inversion  of  Luci- 


ferian  legend.  A  hundred  years  ago 
Paul  Diabolos,  a  Greek,  and  his  fore- 
man, Ivan,  were  engaged  in  cutting  the 
cornices  and  gargoyles  which  decorate 
some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of 
the  College  building.  Diabolos  had  been 
making  mischievous  use  of  his  time.  He 
had  been  caricaturing  his  slow-witted 
Russian  partner  in  a  gargoyle  at  the 
angle  between  the  Round  Room  and 
the  Arcade,  and  he  had  been  en- 
couraging Ivan's  sweetheart  to  twotime 
her  admirer.  A  chance  meeting  in  the 
shadows  of  the  building  revealed  this 
unfriendly  behaviour.  "  Tis  but  the 
wind,"  said  Diabolos  to  the  girl  in 
explanation  of  the  noise  of  Ivan's  grind- 
ing teeth.  That  is  how  close  it  was. 

Next  day,  his  nerves  steeled  with 
alcohol,  Reznikoff  took  a  double-bladed 
axe,  waylaid  his  tormentor  in  the  Ar- 
cade, and  attacked  him.  His  aim  was 
bad,  and  the  blows  of  the  axe  cut  into 
the  oaken  door.  The  gashes  are  still 
there  to  tell  the  story.  The  chase  that 
followed  ended  in  the  half-completed 
tower,  from  whose  topmost  level  Diabo- 
los, unlike  his  namesake,  threw  down 
Ivan.  He  had  knifed  him  first.  The  body 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  sixty-foot 
tower-well.  We  must  believe  Sir  Alan's 
story  that  it  was  from  this  hidden  cave 
that  the  ghost  of  Ivan  rose  to  patrol 
the  College,  for,  as  Sir  Alan  said,  if  the 
spectre  had  not  visited  him  to  reveal 
the  truth,  who  drank  all  the  toddies? 


H.  E.  MILNES 


The  test  of  an  Archives  collection  is, 
of  course,  how  well  and  how  fully  can 
it  answer  the  questions  you  put  to  it? 
Has  the  Lucifer  story  ever  been  re- 
versed in  Toronto?  The  collection  which 
University  College  has  been  building 
up  for  the  past  three  years  supplies  the 
answer     to     that      one     throueh     the 


1870 

Apocrypha  of  the  late  Professor  W.  J. 
Louden  and  his  Studies  of  Student  Life. 
If  we  turn  to  more  tangible  matters, 
the  Archives  can  be  just  as  illuminating. 
How  did  the  University  and  its  sur- 
roundings look  in  the  early  days?  In  the 
picture  collection  there  are  photos  of 
the  actual  construction  of  University 
College,  paintings,  photos  and  prints 
from  the  earliest  years,  and  views  of 
Toronto  as  it  looked  in  1856-59  from 
the  top  of  the  tower — a  huddle  of  cot- 
tages, punctuated  by  church-spires. 
There  is  a  set  of  photographs  of  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  detail  around 
the  campus,  originally  gathered  by 
Registrar  Brebner. 

The  fire  of  1890  makes  a  chapter  of 
its  own.  We  have  a  Programme  of  the 
University    College    Conversazione    of 
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out.  Several  people  painted  the  icene  .11 
the  |H-.ik  ol  the  flames,  and  the  follow 
nig  morning  photographen  systematic 
illy  assessed  the  damage.  Several  bits 
oi  metal  from  the  greal  tower,  bell, 
which  melted  down  in  the  flames,  were 
saved  and  re  fashioned  one  into  a 
lamp,  another  into  a  College  crest-pin, 
and  a  third  inlo  the  blade  ol  the  Hart 
House  sun-dial. 

(  onvocation  Hall,  whieh  occupied 
the  north  section  of  the  east  wing,  was 
never  reconstructed,  but  photos  recall 
its  quiet  grace.  And  a  massive  stone  owl 
which  stood  on  guard  on  the  outer  face 
ot  this  hall  was  saved  from  the  debris 
by  13.  B.  Dick,  the  architect  in  charge 
ot  renovation.  For  years  it  perched  on 
a  ledge  in  Prof.  Loudon's  office,  and 
now  it  has  migrated  to  the  window -sill 
of  the  Archives.  The  letters  P.D.,  in- 
cised in  the  back  of  the  block  are  by 
now  familiar:  they  are  the  initials  of 
I'aul  Diabolos.  The  little  museum  has 
come  into  possession  of  various  re- 
minders of  the  relaxations  of  the  early 
Bgures  in  University  history.  Bishop 
Strachan's  liqueur  glass  is  on  view,  for 
instance,  an  eloquent  testimony  to  his 
bonds  with  Scotland:  it  is  a  crystal 
thistle-bloom.  President  McCaul's  snuff- 
box contains  some  of  his  favourite  brand 
and  the  aroma  is  still  detectable.  Prof. 
(  lull's  "portable  bar",  a  gift  from  his 
army  friends,  records  his  preferences: 
there  are  decanters  for  gin,  brandy, 
creme  de  menthe  and  French  vermouth, 
but  none  for  whiskey — which  was  con- 
sidered fit  only  for  Scots  and  labourers. 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  had  worked  as  a 
young  man  in  Turner's  studio,  and  con- 
tinued to  paint  all  his  life.  The  U.C. 
Archives  has  one  of  the  sketches  of 
1  dmburgh  which  he  painted  when  he 
was  working  on  his  Memorials  of  Edin- 
burgh in  the  Older  Times,  and  two  of 
his  Canadian  water-colours.  So  far  we 
have  dealt  mainly  with  buildings  and 
objects.  What  about  the  people  who 
animated  the  scene?  Some  idea  of  their 
outward  appearance  is  preserved  in  a 
collection  of  individual  portraits  and 
group  pictures.  Examples  of  the  latter 
are  the  truly  heroic  Varsity  Football 
ream  of  1870,  the  graduating  class  of 
1883  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and 
Civil  Polity,  presided  over  by  the  patri- 
arch, George  Paxton  Young,  and  the 
University  contingent  just  back  from 
ihe   Riel   Rebellion   in    1885. 

The  cultural  upsurge  of  the  80's  is 
reflected  in  the  level  of  contributions 
to  the  newly-founded  Varsity.  Wilfred 
Campbell's  Indian  Summer  first  ap- 
peared in  its  pages.  In  1887  a  group  of 
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students  brought  out  the  University  of 
iorunto  Song  Book,  in  which  they 
featured  the  home  product  (Fred 
Wade's  Litoria,  the  song  that  accom- 
panied the  dunking  of  Freshmen  in  the 
Taddle;  Sir  Daniel's  The  Undergradu- 
ate's Lament),  but  also  found  room  for 
an  exemplary  collection  of  French 
Canadian,  English  and  German  folk- 
songs. 

Part  of  the  ferment  of  these  years 
may  be  attributed  to  the  arrival  on  the 
campus  of  the  ladies  as  equal,  but  no 
longer  separate,  partners.  We  can  sense 
this  change  of  atmosphere  by  inspecting 
the  records  of  two  performances  of 
Sophocles'  Antigone.  In  1880  it  was  put 
on  in  the  original  Greek  with  an  all- 
male   cast.    (There    is   a    fetching   full- 
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(U.C.  Archives) 


length  study  of  Maurice  Hutton  made 
up  for  the  title  role.)  In  1892  when  the 
ladies  took  over  their  duties,  the  pro- 
duction was  in  English,  but  a  bilingual 
text  of  the  play  was  specially  printed 
for  the  performance. 

The  U.C.  Archives  collection  is  not 
able  to  answer  every  question,  because 
it  is  mainly  built  up  by  donations,  and 
shows  a  corresponding  random  distribu- 
tion. The  point  is  that  a  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  a  significant  historical 
collection.  What  is  needed  is  for  each 
reader  of  the  Varsity  Graduate  to  look 
into  his  attic  (and  his  heart)  to  see  if 
there  are  not  things  there  which  would 
adorn  and  fill  out  the  collection,  and 
by  their  presence  in  the  larger  context, 
gain  immeasurably  in  significance. 
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The   Corner-stone  of  University 
College  speaks  on  October  19,  1956 
at  the   celebration   of  the 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  its 
laying,  October  4,  1856 


ROBERT   FINCH 


Ladies  and  gentlemen.  1  am  the  stone 
Whose  anniversary  you  are  gathered  on. 
To  celebrate  my  laying  is  the  occasion 
And,  in  true  University  College  fashion, 
Not  on  the  day,  another  being  better. 
U.C.  prefers  the  spirit  to  the  letter. 

Being  a  non-sectarian  stone  I'm  bound 

To  own  no  sermons  can  in  me  be  found 

But  having  held  my  peace  a  hundred  years 

I  trust  you  will  not  mind  lending  your  ears 

To  a  few  words  on  this  day  of  all  days 

Which  but  for  me  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Besides,  since  at  my  laying  no  vocal  sounds 

Were  made,  I  now  for  one  speech  have  good  grounds, 

Within,  of  course,  due  lapidary  bounds. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  then  remind  you 

That   on   that   day,   one   hundred   years    (and   a   fortnight) 

behind  you, 
There  were  no  ladies  present  at  the  events, 
And  but  three  gentlemen — in  the  fullest  sense. 
Here  where  you  sit  the  tall  trees  made  a  glade 
r  or  the  green  thought  to  move  into  green  shade 
As  move  it  did  when  those  three  gentlemen, 
Trowel  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  sword,  not  pen! 
In  silence  and  in  secrecy,  all  three, 
A  singular  triangularity, 
Not  without  apprehension,  full  of  hope,  laid  me. 


Wordless  men.  in  the  wilds,  laid  me  in  bed. 
The  words  that  brought  me  here  had  all  been  said. 
My  long  long  laying-speech  had  been  begun 
A  hundred  years  before  there  was  anyone 
Here  but  Indians:  in  England  a  poet  foretold 
My  laying.  A  quarter-century  unrolled. 


Ontario's  settlers  demanded  the  poet's  dream 

Be  made  a  fact.  Their  governor,  Simcoe,  came 

Not  only  to  conceive  the  project  clear 

Of  founding  a  provincial  college  here 

But  with  symbolic  insight  glimpsed  its  aim: 

"To  civilize  Indians  and  those  who  corrupt  the  same. 

A  decade  later  my  laying-speech  went  on 

In  a  board  of  settlers,  not  one  of  whom  had  gone 

To  university,  all  of  whom  insisted 

That  I  be  found  fit  acreage  and  hoisted 

Here,  at  the  province's  capital  town  of  York. 

This,  you  must  know,  was  at  the  century's  fork, 

Yet  still  for  years  those  acres  stayed  unfurnished, 

Myself  unturned,  my  laying-speech  unfinished. 

Fray  mark  my  matter,  not  my  rhyme  or  metre, 
The  one  is  true,  the  others  could  be  neater, 
The  lapidary  limits  I  respect 
Are  those  of  meaning,  not  of  verse-effect. 
I  am  a  stone  but  not  an  architect. 


Two  heroes  now  took  up  my  unfinished  speech 

Tossing  it  to  and  fro,  from  each  to  each. 

The  first  came  straight  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo 

To  see  how  the  battle  of  Muddy  York  would  go, 

The  war  for  education  in  a  great  land. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  Governor  Maitland. 

He  enlisted  a  second  hero,  a  kind  still  seen, 

One  who  put  himself  through  college,  through  Aberdeen. 

John  Strachan,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  overseer 

In  a  stone-quarry.  I  began  to  stir 

As  my  speech  was  resumed  by  these  two  engineers 

Who  kept  up  a  martial  duet  for  seven  years 

Till  in  eighteen  twenty-seven  their  royal  martyr 
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Took  pen  in  hand  and  signed  a  royal  chattel 

•  i  oi  establishing  ai  or  ncai  the  town  ol  York 
"In  the  Province  ol  I  ppei  Canada,  one  College, 

\\  nil  i Ik-  m\  le  and  pri\  ileges  ol  a  I  niversitj 

•  I  01  the  education  and  instruction  ol  youth 

I  stirred  again.  I  he  martial  duel  wen!  on 

Mm  u  w.is  not  m\  speech.  I  he  echo  had  gone 

01  the  settlers'  voices,  ol  the  poet's  dream. 

Restriction,  exclusiveness,  were  texl  and  theme. 

Some.  Inn  nol  others;  nol  multiply,  divide. 

I  was  forgotten,  nol  laid,  laid  aside. 

knottier  stone  ssas  chosen  and  was  laid 

In  place  ol  me.  a  mile  north  ol  the  stockade. 

\\  nh  a  procession  of  dignitaries,  a  spate 

()t  soldiers  and  firemen,  canopied  chairs  ol  State, 

\  sermon,  music,  circumambulations, 

Anacreontics.  Latin  odes.  I  nglish  orations 
\nd  printed  programmes!  \l\  supplanter  was  laid 
lis  a  knight  with  a  silver  trowel  to  a  fusillade 
Of  nineteen  guns.  Was  laid,  hut  not  to  rest. 


Ms  silenced  speech  burst  out  with  greater  zesl 

In  a  rising  crescendo  of  letter,  tract,  bill. 

I  ditorial,  pamphlet,  article,  brochure,  till 

Exactly  at  mid-century,  peasant,  poet. 

Mental  and  manual  worker,  added  to  it. 

Claiming  a  college  where  each  might  make  his  mark. 

Their  college,  no  string  attached  but  that  of  work, 

No  line  to  toe  but  truth,  and  with  both  feet. 

Ms  speech  was  almost,  but  not  quite,  complete. 

The  desired  college.  University  College,  i.e.. 

The  college  of  the  University, 

Had  first  to  prove  itself  to  be  as  real 

Without  a  corner-stone  as  with,  reveal 

A  corner-stone  of  faith  before  of  stone 

And  this  it  did,  fighting  its  way  alone. 

Inadequately  housed,  sparsely-equipped. 

Unpopular,  with  no  support  except 

That  of  the  few  whose  voices  made  my  speech. 

The  poet  who  had  seen  beyond  his  reach 

The  settlers  who  had  hoped  beyond  their  years 

The  battlers  who  had  fought  beyond  their  fears 

The  staff  who  faced  a  test  beyond  their  time 

Heyond  all  reason  and  beyond  all  rhyme: 

John   McCaul.   William   Gsvynne,    Hume    Blake,   Skellington 

Connor. 
01  Trinity  College  Dublin,  graduates  with  honour; 
Murray  and  Wilson   from   Edinburgh;   from  Oxford,  James 

Beaven, 


\ ml  William  Nicol  from  (  ambridge,  to  make  things  evi 
Hems   Sullivan,  Dublin  ami  I  oiuiou    George  Herricl    and 

John  King 
Both  Dublin  and  1  dinbuigli.  Hems  (   mil.  Berlin 

\nd  from  I  ondon  ami  Paris,  w  illiam  Beaumont  Oh, 

And  the  students  who  da  led  ineel  I  lie  in  in    I  oionlo 
I  hose  weie  the  lew  whose  voices  made  ms  speech 

Down  a  hundred  yean  to  that  Octobei  breach 

Where  I  was  laid  a  ccnluis   seals  ago 

Ms  then  three  deputies,  mj  speech  being  through: 

I  he  lii  si  was  Daniel  Wilson.  I  dinburgh, 

Professor  ol  I  nglish  and  History,  a  thorough 
Antiquary,  administrator,  anthropologist. 

Architect,  artist,  archaeologist. 
Assuredly  an  A- 1  humanist. 

I  he  second  was  lohn  I .angton,  (  ambridge  man, 

Who  helped  (0  las  me  first,  then  laid  the  plan 

Of  government  finance  Canadian. 

i  hud.  Hems  (roll,  professor  ol  chemistry, 
Sent  from  Berlin  by  the  great  Faraday. 
I  adies  and  gentlemen,  this  must  not  be  missed, 
I  ssas  laid  by  humanist,  financier,  scientist. 

A  diversity  of  university  traditions 
Thai  pooled  old  values  to  meet  new  conditions 
With  ness  value.  I  isten.  I  hese  men  in  a  wood 
At  the  new  world's  heart,  who  laid  me.  came  withstood, 
Misunderstood,  called  interfering  strangers. 
F'acing  public  opposition,  private  dangers, 
i  his.  ladies  ami  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  ladies, 
W  as  no  ids  llic  laying  in  champs  els  sees. 
i  his  was  a  tough  moment,  tough  and  taut 
As  I.  and  not  the  last,  by  a  long  shot. 
They  came,  not  on  behalf  ot  a  majority, 
Crowd,  sect,  parts,  government  or  socicts. 
Hut  of  a  small  number  of  plain  pioneers 
lor  whom  community  cares  were  personal  cares 
And  who,  convinced  in  common  of  common  need 
Sought  union  of  learning  and  liberty,  for  a  ness  breed. 


In  the  wilderness  three  men  planted  a  stone. 

They  knesv  sparks  could  be  struck  from  me,  light  won 

On  obscure  places.  They  believed  that  ms  hard  seed 

Could  nourish  a  tree.  So.  they  wished  me  God-speed. 

After  a  well-sped  century  behind  me. 

Another  begun.  I'm  here:  if  you  really  find  me. 

I  stand  for  sshat  is  intangible,  the  spirit 

Of  each  who  joins  this  fabric  both  to  inherit 

What  brought  me  here  and  to  extend  ms  meaning 

And  thus  re-lay  me  at  each  sear's  beginning. 

Always  remembering,  as  this  is  done. 

I  was  a  stone  before  a  corner-stone. 


1 
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NEWS  OF  E.  A.  A. 


It  was  at  the  Victory  Reunion  in  Octo- 
ber 1919  that  graduate  Engineers  first 
realized  the  benefit  that  could  accrue 
to  themselves  and  to  their  Alma  Mater 
through  organizing  a  formal  alumni 
group.  The  first  constitution  and  by- 
laws were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
I  ngineering  Alumni  Council  held  in 
Toronto  on  November  27,  1920,  and 
were  approved  at  the  Reunion  of 
Schoolmen  held  that  year. 

The  common  bond  of  warm  memories 
of  "School"  days  has  proved  to  be  a 
strong  one  over  the  years.  The  impetus 
of  the  Association  has  always  come 
from  a  handful  of  volunteers  forming 
the  Council.  With  this  relatively  small 
but  active  stimulus  the  E.A.A.  has  con- 
tinued to  flourish  and  can  justly  claim 
to  be  one  of  the  most  active  constituent 
alumni  groups  of  the  University. 

At  the  present  time  the  Council  of 
the  Association  is  elected  to  office  for 
a  two-year  term.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  voluntary  organizations,  the  offices 
are  not  as  a  rule  contested  vigorously. 
But  the  Association  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  termed  undemocratic,  for  any- 
one presenting  himself  to  the  Council 
as  willing  and  able  finds  himself  with 
almost  any  exalted  title — even  of  his 
own  choosing — and  his  spare  time  for 
some  months  fully  earmarked. 

Honorary  Patron  of  the  Association 
is  Dean  Emeritus  C.  R.  Young,  and 
Dean  Roly  McLaughlin  is  Honorary 
President.  John  R.  White  '31,  is  Presi- 
dent for  the  term  July  1,  1956  to  June 
30,  1958.  The  remaining  officers  include 
three  vice-presidents,  one  of  whom  must 
reside  more  than  30  miles  from  the 
City  of  Toronto,  a  secretary  and  a 
treasurer.  The  broad  backs  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  found  in  the  ten  Councillors, 
each  of  whom  usually  chairs  a  specific 
committee. 

In  addition,  the  immediate  Past  Presi- 
dent, the  Engineering  members  of  the 
U.  of  T.  Senate  and  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  president  of  the  under- 
graduate Engineering  Society,  and  the 
fourth-year  president  are  all  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Council. 


W.   J.    MacNEILL 


The  Association  recently  formed  an 
Advisory  Board,  an  honorary  body  of 
august  engineering  graduates  to  whom 
the  Council  can  turn  for  any  type  of 
advice,  counsel,  or  service.  The  incum- 
bent President  of  the  Association  was 
drawn  from  this  Board. 

All  Schoolmen  are  familiar  with  the 
Triennial  Reunions  when  for  three  days 
in  the  Fall  the  Royal  York  Hotel  rocks 
to  the  lilting  strains  of  "Toike  Oike". 
The  Committee  arranging  this  festival 
stands  almost  permanently,  and  actively 
burns  the  midnight  oil  for  at  least  a 
year  prior  to  the  festivities. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  each  Re- 
union is  the  presentation  of  the  Engi- 
neering Alumni  Medal,  a  coveted  award 
given  to  graduates  of  "School"  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  the  field  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  or  in 
the  general  field  of  administration.  The 
committee  charged  with  making  nomi- 
nations for  the  award  is  appointed  by 
Council  nine  months  in  advance  of  the 
Reunion  and  is  comprised  of  dis- 
tinguished graduate  members.  The  pro- 
cess of  selection  is  exhaustive.  Profes- 
sional engineering  organizations  across 
the  country  are  consulted,  notices  are 
published  in  leading  engineering  and 
trade  periodicals,  and  the  resulting 
number  of  nominations  is  invariably 
considerably  more  than  the  maximum 
of  two  medals  presented  at  any  reunion. 

In  the  past  decade  a  new  committee 
has  come  into  being  and,  in  that  time, 
has  fostered  one  of  the  most  important 
and  successful  activities  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Engineering  Education  Com- 
mittee has  a  twofold  function.  It  is 
charged  with  stimulating  interest,  among 
graduates  of  School,  in  engineering  edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and,  secondly,  acts  as  an  agent  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  financial 
aid  given  by  graduates  to  the  Faculty 
and  its  undergraduates. 

The  first  task  is  being  accomplished 
through  a  province-wide  system  of 
counselling,  by  members,  in  the  high 
schools.  The  committee  has  appointed, 
for  every  high  school,  a  counsellor  who 


is  prepared  and  equipped  to  give  advice 
to  the  students  individually  or  as  a 
whole.  Moreover,  the  committee  has  had 
remarkable  success  in  discharging  the 
financial  aspect  of  its  functions.  The 
Engineering  Education  Committee  Fund 
operates  under  a  Trust  agreement  and, 
at  the  present  time,  about  $8,000  is 
awarded  each  year  to  undergraduates 
in  the  Engineering  Faculty  in  the  form 
of  bursaries,  loans  and  scholarships.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  annual 
appeal  to  members  which  raises  this 
money  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  the 
past  two  years,  and  now  includes  not 
only  the  Association's  membership  fee 
but  also  a  donation  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  for  use  where  the  money  can 
best  be  employed.  To  date,  in  1956, 
graduate  engineers  have  sent  in  more 
than  $22,000  to  this  combined  appeal. 
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Other  committees  function  equally  as 
well.  The  Publicity  Committee  sends  out 
the  Engineering  Alumni  News  to  all 
graduate  Schoolmen.  The  Class  Organi- 
zations Committee  is  responsible  for 
developing  a  coordinated  group  of  active 
organizations  among  the  graduated 
classes.  The  Membership  Committee 
this  year  basks  in  the  glow  of  a  25% 
increase  in  paid  up  membership — cur- 
rently about  2,200.  The  Undergraduate 
Relations  Committee  forms  a  contact 
between  the  engineers  of  today  and 
those  of  tomorrow. 

Perhaps  the  zest  of  the  Association  is 
best  conveyed  in  the  remarks  of  immedi- 
ate Past  President  C.  A.  Morrison  in 
his  report  to  the  Council  upon  his 
retirement,  "The  Engineering  Alumni 
Association  has,  by  proving  that  our 
graduates  are  interested  in  the  Univer- 
sity, attracted  the  attention  and  gained 
the  respect  of  the  Dean,  the  President, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  University.  The  surface 
has  merely  been  scratched.  Any  graduate 
who  will  permit  himself  to  sample  this 
type  of  endeavor  will  surely  become 
engrossed  in  it  and  by  so  doing  can 
do  our  country — which  is  so  much  in 
need  of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge— a  tremendous  service". 
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Here  and  there 
Continued  from  /xi^r  12 


Concentration 

In  the  course  of  a  MMt  to  5  Willcocki 
Street  where  we  shall  soon  occupy  space 
to  be  vacated  by  the  Department  of 
I  .ist  Asiatic  Studies,  we  called  on  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Department,  to  see  if  he 
showed  an)  signs  of  moving.  He  did, 
hut  they  were  involuntary  signs.  The 
whole  of  his  bookshelves  had  been  re- 
moved  that  morning:  all  his  books  and 
papers  were  on  the  floor,  and  Professor 
Dobson.  looking  harassed,  was  at  work 
.it  what  was  left  of  the  surface  of  his 
desk.  We  observed  sympathetically  that 
it  must  be  difficult  to  correct  essays  in 
the  midst  of  such  confusion.  Professor 
Dobson  said  no  doubt  it  was,  but  that 
he  was  working  on  a  dictionary,  not  on 
essays.  He  was  in  fact,  as  it  turned  out, 
correcting  one  of  the  7,680  pages  of 
manuscript  of  an  Historical  Dictionary 
o/  the  Chinese  Language,  which  he  has 
been  writing  for  the  past  ten  years. 
We  asked  Major  Dobson  (Second  War, 
and  now    Canadian   Infantry  Corps)    if 
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he  had  been  born  in  (  lun.i  "No",  he 
s.ud  I  got  the  idea  of  this  when  I  w.is 
.it  (  hi i st  (  hurch,  Oxford.  Anthony 
I  i\ci\  is  the  only  other  chap  in  my 
College  who  has  done  the  same  kind  ol 
thing.  He  wrote  an  historical  diction. ir\ 
of  Persian  and  Arabic." 

Megamag 

1  he  revived  Varsity  Graduate  has  com- 
pleted a  veai  Of  publication.  We  hoped 
that  No.  1  of  1957  would  be  going  out 
to  a  paid-up  circulation  of  15,000,  for 
the  income  from  such  a  circulation. 
combined  with  the  revenue  from  ad- 
vertising, would  have  made  the  maga- 
zine independent  of  University  funds. 
We  have  a  paid-up  circulation  of  2,500. 
Nevertheless,  the  University  has  ex- 
tended its  subsidy  for  another  year  and 
we  shall  carry  on  the  battle  to  persuade 
our  readers  that  there  might  be  one 
subscriber  in  every  graduate  home. 
Somewhere  along  that  road  lies  the 
complete  editorial  freedom  which  results 
from  financial  independence. 

As  our  fifteen  tons  of  printed  page 
go  down  to  the  Post  Office  in  400  mail- 
bags,  we  repeat:  that  the  magazine  is 
a  personal  link  between  the  University 
and  its  graduates:  that  it  is  not  a  badge 
of  membership  in  a  college  or  faculty 
alumni  association:  and  that  if  you  are 
not  already  a  subscriber,  you  are  re- 
ceiving it  because  we  hope  you  will 
soon  be  one. 


Contributors 

I.  Norman  Smith  is  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Ottawa  Journal:  R.  R.  McLaughlin 
is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering;  T.  H.  B. 
Symons  is  Dean  of  Residence  of  Devon- 
shire House;  Professor  J.  Bartlett 
Brebner  is  Professor  of  History  at 
Columbia  University;  Lieutenant  T.  A. 
Irvine,  R.C.N.,  is  at  National  Defence 
Headquarters,  Ottawa;  H.  E.  Milnes  is 
Curator  of  the  University  College 
Archives  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
German  in  University  College;  R.  S. 
Harris  is  Associate  Editor  of  the  Varsity 
Graduate  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  in  University  College;  Robert 
Finch  is  Professor  of  French  in  Uni- 
versity College;  Douglas  Grant  is  Editor 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly 
and  Associate  Professor  of  English  in 
University  College;  W.  J.  MacNeill  is 
Vice-President  of  the  Engineering 
Alumni  Association;  Godfrey  Ridout  is 
a  Lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Music. 


THE  MONTREAL  RRANCH 

of  the  U.  of  T.  Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  several  meetings  each 
season. 

Mam  graduates  living  in  or  near 
Montreal  are  not  on  our  mailing 
list.  Won't  you  send  your  name 
and  address  to:  — 

\ubrey  Legge, 
215  Wolseley  Ave., 
Montreal  West,  P.O. 

Voi  i  will  learn  where  you  can 
meet  some  of  your  University  of 
Toronto  associates. 
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Pictured  above  during  a  C.B.C.  radio  inter- 
view on  site  are  two  Engineers  vitally 
concerned  with  this  project: 
Dr.  P.  L.  Pratley,  (Centre)  well  known  Con- 
sulting Engineer,  designed  the  original  struc- 
ture as  well  as  the  raising  operation.  He 
spent  fourteen  years  with  Dominion  Bridge 
gaining  experience  before  going  into  private 
practice  in  1920. 

Ross  Chamberlain,  (Left).  Project  Engineer 
with  Dominion  Bridge  started  with  the 
Company  on  Summer  jobs,  where  he  had 
experience  in  the  shops,  office  and  on  erec- 
tion work,  while  studying  for  his  B.Eng. 
degree  at  McGill  University.  He  later  did 
post  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  (England)  and  has  been  with 
the  Company  since  his  return  in  1953. 
Ross,  27,  working  with  Senior  Officials  of  the 
Company,  is  responsible  for  the  engineering 
aspects  of  this  great  undertaking. 


"ne  of  the  most  spectacular  and  complicated  works  required  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  now  in  progress.  It  is  the  permanent 
raising  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  Bridge  .  .  .  the 
largest  operation  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  anywhere. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  minimum  vertical  clearance  of  120  feet 
above  high  water  level  in  the  seaway  ship  canal.  An  interesting 
feature  is  that  uninterrupted  traffic  must  be  maintained  over  the 
bridge  throughout  practically  all  of  the  construction  period. 

The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Dominion  Bridge  which  built 
the  original  bridge  in  1929.  This  project  typifies  the  resources  and 
experience  of  the  Company  in  the  field  of  structural  engineering. 

Dominion  Bridge,  an  all-Canadian  Company,  is  the  foremost 
fabricator  in  this  country  of  bridges  and  steel  structures.  Less 
well  known  is  Dominion  Bridge's  leadership  in  other  engineering 
fields.  Cranes  and  other  handling  equipment,  hydraulic  machinery, 
boilers  for  heating  and  process  steam  requirements,  mining  ma- 
chinery, refinery  towers,  pulp  mill  digesters,  oil  well  machinery — 
these  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  diversification  of  Dominion 
Bridge  operations. 

To-day  we  have  the  largest  and  strongest  Canadian  force  of  design 
engineers  in  our  field.  Much  of  their  work  is  of  a  pioneering  nature, 
and  they  are  constantly  being  called  upon  to  solve  problems  con- 
nected with  large  projects  in  virtually  every  type  of  industry. 
Theirs  is  a  never-ending  challenge.  This  "Unique  Bridge  Raising 
Project"  is  only  one  fascinating  chapter  in  their  story. 


ouc&C  a  fzifa/te,  ictit&  Z)ommioft  'Btufye, 


There  are  interesting  carters  awaiting  young  civil  and 
mechanical  engineers  in  Dominion  Bridge  Company 
Limited.  With  15  plants  from  coast  to  coast,  we  are  now 
engager]  in  the  largest  expansion  programme  of  our 
74-year  history. 


You  arc  invited  to  write  us  at  P.O.  Box  310,  Toronto,  for 
descriptive  booklets  or  further  information  on  any  ques- 
tion you  may  have  in  mind.  Or  telephone  our  Personnel 
Department,  LEnnox  2-2871.  Please  mention  this  maga- 
zine. 
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Round  Table 
( 'oneludtd 

the  next  step  ia  up  to  the  research  boys, 
ind  it  is  fortunate  that  this  is  so.  Fa  it 
is  .is  dangerous  to  overemphasize  the 
Round  I  ahlc's  third  function  .is  t.>  ovei 
emphasize  cither  ol  the  tiisi  two.  Dr. 
Kuss  made  u  abundantly  clear  thai  re- 
search methods,  .is  conventionally  un- 
derstood,  would  no)  provide  answers  to 
man)  ol  the  questions  which  the  Round 
[able  members  unanimously  felt  should 
be  answered. 

The  tools  ol  scientific  research  the 
use  ol  statistics,  the  setting  up  of  control 
groups  or  situations,  the  issuing  of  ques- 
tionnaires, the  drawing  up  of  schedules 
— are  not  the  only  means  of  discovering 
the  truth.  There  are  other  approaches, 
one  oi  which,  as  Dr.  Ross  pointed  out, 
is  "good  hard  thinking".  Some  of  the 
problems  identified  in  the  six  impact 
areas  are  surely  problems  which  exist 
in  other  areas,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
siitlicient  research  on  the  problem  has 
already  been  done.  What  is  needed  in 
such  situations  is  not  more  research  but 
"good  hard  thinking". 

As  one  sat  listening  to  the  successive 
group  reports,  it  became  more  and  more 
clear  that  the  greatest  of  all  needs  is 
for  new  ways  to  attack  the  multitude 
of  often  interrelated  problems.  It  be- 
came clear,  for  example,  that  the  prob- 
lems of  Downtown  Toronto  are  not 
finally  separable  from  the  problems  of 
the  City  of  Toronto.  Similarly,  the  prob- 
lems of  Malton  are  only  a  part  of  the 
greater  problems  which  are  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto's,  which,  in  turn,  embrace 
those  of  the  City  of  Toronto.  Where 
does  Scarborough  begin  and  end?  One 
delegate  argued  that  the  Montreal  area 
ran  from  Three  Rivers  on  the  east  to 
Cornwall  on  the  west,  extending  south 
at  least  to  the  national  border  and  em- 
bracing Ottawa  and  Hull  in  its  northern 
sweep.  Indeed,  the  adequacy  of  our 
present  administrative  units — wards, 
municipalities,  townships,  counties,  even 
provinces — was  constantly  called  into 
question  as  in  relation  to  each  impact 
area  the  fundamental  bases  of  human 
welfare  were  discussed:  education,  hous- 
ing, a  living  wage,  citizenship.  What  is 
the  proper  regional  unit?  If  after  two 
years  the  Round  Table  could  answer 
this  question — and  it  is  one  which 
statistics,  control  groups,  questionnaires 
and  schedules  can  only  help  to  answer — 
a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  rapidly  evolving  industrial- 
ized society  would  be  within  our  grasp. 


Cja<  it  month  1  he  Bank  of  Nora 
Scotia  prepare!  an  authoritative 
i <  port  "ii  -nun'  important  phase 
ol  <  .in  idian  business  or  finam  i 

Man)   lni    ill.--  and  lin.ui>  i.il  mi  ii 

receivi  tin-  report.  \  cop)  i- 
\  mil  -  for  tin-  asking.  Simpl)  ask 
the  manager  of  an)  branch  foi 
.1  cop)  <>i  i  he  i!<\  i<\\*.  <n  wiii- 
to  tint  General  <  Office  ol  the  Hank 

in     loioiito. 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


J.  S.  L.  KING 

Limited 

CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 

1216  Yonge  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Land  Development 

and 
Municipal  Projects 


Grier,  Dyer  cy  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

John  E.  Grier,  c.a. 
William  A.  Dyer,  b.com.,  c.a. 


2085   Yonge  Street 
Toronto  7 


twindow* 

—  Brings  extra  year 
'round  comfort  to 
modern  homes  and  of- 
fice buildings.  Store 
fronts  stay  clear  .  .  . 
insulates  against  both 
heat  and  cold. 


SAFETY  GLASS  is  recom- 
mended for  industrial  use  when 
SAFETY  is  an  important  factor 
and  the  operation  must  be  seen. 


*Tradc  Mark  RcV. 
5    O        ST. 


CANADA        LIMITED 
CLAIR        AVENUE 


NUCITE*  Green  Chalkboard, 
made  of  toughened  safety  glass, 
is  the  modern  educational  aid  for 
staff  training  rooms,  lecture  halls 
and  board  rooms.  It  reduces  glare 
and  eye  fatigue. 
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Here  comes  Mary  Ellen  to  claim  her  57,805  gallons  of  oil! 


Based  on  the  average  person's  use  of  oil  now, 
it  will  take  about  57,805  gallons  to  satisfy 
Mary  Ellen's  needs  in  her  lifetime. 

It  didn't  take  this  young  lady  long  to  put 
Shell  to  work  supplying  her  with  oil  and 
oil-based  products! 

Just  as  soon  as  she  was  born  they  bathed 
her  with  a  special  baby  oil.  Then  they  put  a 
string  of  pink  plastic  beads  with  her  name  on 
around  her  neck,  to  avoid  mix-ups.  And  ten 
days  later  she  went  home — in  a  car,  of  course — 
wrapped  in  a  synthetic  fiber  blanket.  All  these 
things  were  made  possible  by  oil. 

Oil  from  the  wells  of  Shell  is  just  beginning 


to  serve  Mary  Ellen.  All  her  life  we'll  help  keep 
her  warm,  clothed,  fed,  amused,  healthy  and 
on  the  go. 

Even  now  Shell  exploration  teams  are 
bringing  in  the  new  wells  that  will  supply  the 
oil  she  will  need.  Shell  engineers  and  chemists 
are  searching  for  new  ways  to  squeeze  more 
service  out  of  every  gallon  of  crude.  Shell 
marketing  men  plan  ways  to  bring  the  oil  and 
oil  products  to  her  at  her  convenience,  and  at 
the  bargain  price  you  have  come  to  take  for 
granted. 

Now  if  you'll  excuse  us,  we  have  work  to 
do.  Mary  Ellen  is  waiting  for  her  oil. 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED  [SHELLJ 


Sign  of  a  better  future  for  you 


M 
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Engineering   Education 

Concluded 

to  interest  you  in  luxury  foods  ol  the 
intellect.  We  are  the  institutions,  end 
the  only  institutions,  who  can  furnish 
eertain  needs  ol  yours.  We  cannot  meet 
your  present  needs,  let  alone  your  future 
needs,  without  your  help".  The  uni- 
versities should  almost  be  in  the  position 
.it  being  embarrassed  by  the  funds 
forced  upon  them,  by  the  country  and 
by  industry,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
iob  properly.  Although  the  sums  men- 
tioned tor  university  expansion  through- 
out Canada  seem  large  at  first  sight  and 
are  indeed  large  in  an  absolute  sense, 
they  are  small  in  a  relative  sense  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they  are  to  be 
spread  over  a  ten-year  period,  when 
they  are  considered  against  the  total 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal  bud- 
gets for  the  same  ten-year  period,  and 
when  the  graduates  of  these  universities 
play  such  a  critical  role  in  our  national 
economy. 

HOW  MANY  STUDENTS? 

There  is  no  exact  number  of  students 
we  can  educate  properly  in  our  present 
facilities.  For  a  long  time,  year  after 
year,  we  have  taken  more  and  more 
students,  until  at  present  we  have  over 
two  thousand.  We  have  passed  the 
region  of  a  satisfactory  academic  en- 
vironment for  these  students.  With  what 
lies  ahead  we  must  have  increased  facili- 
ties of  all  kinds.  Despite  repeated  warn- 
ings over  the  last  few  years,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  before  such  facilities 
can  possibly  be  ready  we  shall  have  to 
restrict  enrolment,  and  at  a  time  when 
industry  is  crying  for  more  engineers. 
And  quite  apart  from  the  serious  ques- 
tion just  discussed,  the  even  more  serious 
question  must  be  asked,  how  large  should 
this  Faculty  be  permitted  to  grow? 
Certainly  not  indefinitely  large. 

I  have  sketched  in  rather  broad  terms 
the  development  of  this  Faculty  and 
the  educational  philosophy  operative  to- 
day.  It  has,  of  course,  been  an  evolution- 
ary process.  The  grave  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  the  Faculty  is  to  see 
that  it  continues  to  be  an  evolutionary 
one,  and  not  a  revolutionary  one.  It 
would  be  easy  to  succumb  to  panic  and 
to  pressures  of  one  kind  or  another 
because  of  the  very  large  number  of 
students  who  will  seek  admission  in 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and 
to  forget  the  evolutionary  process  in 
favour  of  expedience.  This  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  neither  the  students,  the 
University,  nor  the  community  we  serve. 


COAST-TO-COAST  HOSPITALITY 

Canadian    Pacific  Style  ! 


w  benever  you  have  the 

opportunity  to  stop  si  ■> 

Canadian  Pacifii  Hotel— be  it  si 

the  Royal  York  m  Toronto, 

the  ( !h£teau  Frontenat  in 

OKI  Quebec,  01  anj  oilier — 

\ou  can  count  on  the  finest 

accommodations,  superb  cuisine 

and  the  most  attentive  service. 

It's  traditional  with 

Canadian  Pacific ! 

So  why  settle  /or  less,  wbtntVtt  \"i< 
can  sta\  .it  ,i  Canadian  Pacific  hotel. 

Cana&iAM  uodijic 
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A  Career  at  Northern 

There  are  interesting  careers  and  a  continual  need 
for    university    graduates   at    Northern    Electric. 


O.  C.  E. 

Continued  from  page  9 

The  social  season  began  with  an  in- 
formal get-acquainted  party  in  early 
October.  The  students  met  the  staff, 
their  wives  and  the  critic  teachers  at  a 
tea  and  reception  in  the  library  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  RCAF  band  concert 
to  aid  the  United  Appeal  was  a  great 
success.  A  Christmas  dance  on  Novem- 
ber 24  closed  the  fall  activities. 

The  Drama  Committee  has  worked 
effectively   on   several    productions.    Its 


first  effort  was  a  one-act  play  presented 
at  the  opening  party.  The  programme 
of  Drama  Night  on  November  29  in- 
cluded Thornton  Wilder's  Happy  Jour- 
ney, A.  P.  Herbert's  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Soho  and  some  East  Indian  music. 
A  production  of  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  is  scheduled  for  the  spring 
term.  The  Mikado  will  be  presented  in 
March  by  the  Music  group. 

OCE   has   been   honoured   this   year 
with  the  presence  of  eight  science  and 

Concluded  on  page  50 
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BOOKS 


Dr.  C.  T.  Currelly's  excursion  into  auto- 
biography makes  a  delightful  and  im- 
portant book  (C.  T.  Currelly,  /  Brought 
the  Ages  Home.  Toronto:  The  Ryerson 
Press.  $6.00).  Although  it  is  sub-titled 
"an  autobiography"  Dr.  Currelly  has 
little  to  say  of  his  private  life;  he  is 
concerned  solely  with  his  career  as  the 
inspirer  and  first  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum.  But  as  the  Museum 
has  absorbed  his  best  energies  and  is 
peculiarly  his  child,  his  account  of  its 
origins  and  growth  gives  the  reader  a 
clear  yet  informal  insight  into  the  secret 
of  the  author's  character.  And  the 
strength  and  variety  of  his  character 
need  hardly  be  stressed  here  when  they 
are  revealed  every  day  to  visitors  to 
the  Museum. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
roughly  chronological.  Dr.  Currelly 
begins  with  a  brief  account  of  his  boy- 
hood in  Exeter,  Ontario.  At  first  glance 
it  would  seem  as  if  he  was  about  to 
embark  on  the  story  of  his  private  life, 
but  his  boyhood  is  described  only  to 
allow  him  to  make  an  important  point: 
that  life  in  a  country  village  among  its 
craftsmen  gave  him  a  knowledge  of 
trades  and  materials  which  he  was  later 
to  find  invaluable.  All  his  early  experi- 
ences seem  similarly  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  subserve  the  same  end — his 
career  in  archaeology.  His  training  in 
the  natural  sciences  and  later  in  theo- 
logy at  the  University  of  Toronto  bears 
obviously  enough  on  his  career,  but  so, 
too,  did  his  experience  with  the  Metho- 
dist missions  to  Manitoba,  by  teaching 
him  greater  self-reliance  and  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  crafts — he  learnt  from 
the  Indians,  for  instance,  how  to  make 
sewing  threads  from  sinews,  women's 
work,  but  work  which  not  all  the  women 
could  do. 

When  Dr.  Currelly  arrived  in  England 
in  1902  he  was  quickly  given  the  chance 
of  showing  how  sound  a  preliminary 
training  he  had  received.  Luck  brought 
him  into  touch  with  the  great  archaeo- 
logist Flinders  Petrie,  and  before  he 
knew  what  had  happened  he  was  taken 
on  to  Petrie's  staff  and  was  helping  to 
unpack  and  arrange  the  objects  which 
Petrie  had  recently  brought  back  from 
Egypt.  Dr.  Currelly's  own  comment  on 
his  introduction  to  such  work  shows 
how  thoroughly  a  reverence  for  the  past 


DOUGLAS  GRANT 
GODFREY  RIDOUT 


and  a  sensitivity  to  its  artifacts— qualities 
which  unfortunately  are  not  possessed 
by  every  museum  curator,  though  es- 
sential to  all  successful  ones — had  been 
bred  into  him:  "The  marvel  of  seeing 
and  touching  these  wonders  of  the  past 
v/as  so  great  that  I  had  a  feeling  one 
ought  to  fast,  or  make  some  peculiar 
preparation  before  handling  such  price- 
less objects.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
never  lost  this  feeling,  and  the  careless 
handling  or  breaking  of  an  antiquity  has 
always  been  a  nightmare  to  me." 

Petrie  launched  him  on  his  career  and 
once  Dr.  Currelly  begins  to  describe  the 
work  he  did  in  Egypt  under  Petrie's 
direction  the  reader  is  increasingly  de- 
lighted by  his  skill  as  an  anecdotist.  The 
anecdotes  are  remarkably  various.  On 
one  page  we  are  given  two  which  illus- 
trate the  range.  When  Petrie  was  work- 
ing among  the  early  royal  tombs  near 
Shuneh  he  picked  over  the  rubbish  heaps 
left  by  a  predecessor.  One  day  a  work- 
man found  a  mummy  hand  among  the 
debris.  Petrie  unwound  the  wrappings 
and  "there  were  seven  gold  and  jewelled 
bracelets  on  the  wrist,  the  earliest 
worked  jewellery  that  has  been  found 
in  Egypt.  It  was  the  hand  of  the  Queen 
of  Zer  and  the  pieces  of  jewel  work  were 
exquisite."  The  second  anecdote  follows 
easily  from  the  first.  Mummies  were 
shipped  abroad  and  ground  down  to 
make  a  pigment,  mummy  brown.  Sir 
Lawrence  Alma  Tadema  saw  a  tube  of 
this  paint  on  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones's 
easel  and  explained  its  composition  to 
him,  whereupon  Burne  Jones  rang  for 
the  maid  to  summon  the  household: 
"We  simply  must  give  this  tube  Chris- 
tian burial  in  the  back-yard",  he  said — 
and  proceeded  to  do  so.  Perhaps  a  better 
fate  than  burial  in  one  of  his  pictures. 

The  temptation  is  to  go  on  quoting 
from  the  book,  but  enough  has  been 
given  to  illustrate  at  least  this  side  of  it 
and  to  continue  would  be  to  stress  its 
delight  at  the  expense  of  its  importance. 
Its  importance  lies  in  the  account  of 
how  the  Museum's  collections  were  built 
up  once  Dr.  Currelly  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  museum  in  Toronto.  He 
needed  skill,  courage,  and  tenacity  to  an 
unusual  degree — and,  of  course,  seren- 
dipidity.  Had  he  been  able  to  command 
even  reasonable  funds  he  would  still 
have  needed  these  qualities,  but  as  it  was 


he  was  so  short  of  money  that  he  had 
to  buy  with  the  greatest  caution — so  far 
as  prices  were  concerned — to  plunge 
courageously  into  debt  whenever  re- 
quired, and  to  persuade  people  to  back 
him  in  order  to  maintain  his  credit.  As 
we  follow  the  account  of  his  buying  we 
can  only  marvel  that  he  was  able  to  do 
so  much:  prehistoric  flints,  Egyptian, 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  peasant 
embroideries,  armour,  Chinese  porce- 
lain— the  list  could  be  extended  to  in- 
clude almost  every  aspect  of  man  as 
craftsman — were  all  caught  in  his  net, 
and  the  foundations  thoroughly  laid  for 
a  great  museum. 

There  were  other  foundations  to  be 
considered,  too.  There  had  to  be  a  build- 
ing suitable  for  housing  all  that  Dr. 
Currelly  shipped  back  from  abroad.  To 
secure  this  was  as  hard  a  task  as  any  he 
had  to  face.  He  was  confronted  from 
the  start  with  official  meanness  and  in- 
difference. The  attitude  in  Ontario  was 
not  as  extreme  as  it  was  in  British 
Columbia;  there,  the  government  "could 
not  see  any  votes  in  a  collection  of 
West  Coast  art,  and  were  unable  to 
look  ahead  to  what  it  would  mean  in 
the  education  of  their  people,  and  even 
in  tourist  traffic,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
disgrace  it  would  be  to  them  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  finest  West 
Coast  objects  had  all  gone  elsewhere". 
But  it  existed  in  Ontario  (it  still  does) 
and  had  to  be  overcome. 

That  the  many  difficulties,  both  of 
collection  and  of  building,  were  over- 
come was  due  to  Dr.  Currelly  himself 
but  also  to  the  small  public-spirited 
group  which  backed  him.  One  of  the 
most  engaging  sides  of  the  author's 
character  is  the  praise  he  gives  spon- 
taneously to  his  friends;  to  the  dealers 
who  treated  him  generously — men  like 
George  Crofts,  for  instance,  who  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  wonderful 
Chinese  collection — and  to  those  who 
enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  this 
generosity — persons  like  Sir  Edmund 
Osier,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Warren  and  Dr.  Sigmund  Samuel,  to 
name  but  a  few.  Without  such  backing 
little  could  have  been  achieved. 

The  mention  of  these  names  brings 
further  thoughts  to  mind — thoughts 
which  the  book  as  a  whole  is  designed 
to  encourage.  The  inspiration  behind 
Dr.  Currelly's  and  his  friends'  activity 
was  their  passionate  desire  to  enrich 
their  country's  intellectual  life.  The  col- 
lections were  not  made  to  be  distantly 
admired  but  to  be  a  lively  force  in  the 
imagination  of  future  generations.  And 
they  expected  that  as  the  collections 
were  enlarged  so  their  influence  would 
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ari  in  R   HOLLY  COMPTON 

Atomic  Quest:  A  Personal  Narrative 

Mi-  >t.>i\  oi  the-  top-level  decisions,  the  drama,  and  the  perionalitiei  behind 
the  atomic  bomb  project  that  led  t<>  thr  atomic  bombing  ol  Japan,  by  one  of 
the  leading  participant!  Di  I  >>mpton  was  dirrctor  of  the  Metallurgical 
Laboratory  of   the    Manhattan    Project   from    1941    until    1945,    Illustrated 

$5.00 

WILLIAM  MUEHL 

The  Road  to  Persuasion 

A  helpful  book  for  business  men,  ten  hers,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  all  persons 
active  in  civic  affairs  who  are  called  upon  to  speak  in  public,  aiding  them 
to  discover  and  make  full  use  of  their  capacity  for  leadership  by  learning  to 
speak  effectively   and   persuasively.   $4.50 

JAMES  D.  HART 

The  Oxford  Companion  to  American 
Literature:  3rd  edition 

The  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  brings  this  popular  volume  com- 
pletely up  to  date.  Alphabetically  arranged,  there  are  biographies  and 
bibliographies  of  authors,  descriptions  of  novels,  poems  and  plays,  historical 
outlines  of  literary  schools,  information  on  literary  publications,  and  many 
other   matters   dealing   with    American    writing.    $11.00 

MARSHALL  W.  STEARNS 


The  Story  of  Jazz 


A  comprehensive  history  of  jazz  from  its  African  and  West  Indian  origins 
to  the  present  time,  with  fascinating  accounts  of  the  birth  of  jazz  in  New 
Orleans,  the  origins  of  work  songs,  spirituals,  and  the  blues,  and  many  other 
facets   of   jazz.    $5.75 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


BeOUttftd  Gift   Books 

I    ItHOI  fCHT 
Tin:  AGES  iio.mk 

I  hr  autobiography  of  Charles 
1'ric  k  Currelly,  first  Curator  of 
the    Royal    Ontario    Museum    of 

An  haeology.  An  amazing  life 
story,  told  with  wit  and  charm. 
Illustrated.  $6.00. 

ARTIST   AT  IV  A II 

By  Charles  Comfort.  One  of 
Canada's  outstanding  artists  here 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  his  ex- 
periences during  World  War  II. 
Illustrated.   $4.95. 

SAM  SIKk 
IX  PICTURES 

A  beautiful  and  spicy  book.  Here 
is  the  best  of  Haliburton's  SAM 
SLICK  together  with  102  match- 
less illustrations  by  C.  W.  Jeffcrys. 
$4.00. 

THE   RYERSOM   PRESS 

299  QUEEN   STREET  WEST, 

TORONTO   2-B 


proportionately   grow.    But   clearly   the 
Museum  cannot  grow  without  money. 
Every  informed  visitor  can  see  at  once 
that    additions    must    be    made    if    the 
'Museum  is  to  maintain  itself  as  a  great 
museum;  and  money  is  also  needed  if 
the  collections  are  to  be  published  to 
the  advantage  both  of  the  scholar  and 
the  public.  (And  a  little  money  might 
be  diverted  to  other  purposes — to  the 
printing  of  postcards;   to  the  cleaning 
and  proper  hanging  of  the  Paul  Kane 
pictures,   for  example,   which   seem  to 
[be    foolishly    undervalued.)    Where    is 
this  money  to  come  from?  Each  year 
fortunes    are    left    (names    will    jump 
readily  to  mind)  without  any  provision 
'icing  made  for  the  endowment  of  in- 
>titutions    such    as    the    Museum,    and 
money  is  allowed  to  wander  "heaven- 
directed"   not   to  the  poor  but   to  the 
ax-collector.     An     anecdote     of     Dr. 
Currelly's    is    much    to    the   point.    Sir 
Henry  Pellatt  told  him  sadly,  "The  small 
i  mount  of  money  I  gave  to  you  is  the 
>ttly  thing  that  will  let  the  future  know 
hat  a  man  called  Henry  Pellatt  lived  in 
I  oi  onto."  The  point  is  also  made  power- 
fully by  Professor  Homer  A.  Thompson 

Continued  on  page  51 


BRUCE  WEST 


Why  does  the  Christmas  tree  fall  down  every 
year?  What  Christmas  gift  will  a  child  keep 
long  after  his  toys  have  been  broken  and  lost? 
Some  of  these  pieces  by  the  beloved  columnist 
will  make  you  laugh  out  loud,  others  will  make 
you  laugh  and  think,  just  as  Bruce's  column 
used  to  every  morning  in  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

A  CHANGE  OF   PACE      fy  Sxucc  TVert  $3.50 
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Continued  from  page  47 

mathematics  teachers  from  India,  who 
are  staying  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 
According  to  Dr.  Gokhale,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Council,  their  pur- 
is  to  help  to  meet  the  shortage  of 
ice  teachers  in  India  and  to  study 
Canadian  methods  of  education  and  the 
life  of  Canadian  students.  In  addition 
to  attending  OCE  lectures  they  are  visit- 
ing local  schools  and  occasionally  par- 
ticipating in  teaching.  They  are  all 
qualified  teachers,  and  several  of  them 
have  taught  in  Secondary  Training  Col- 
leges in  India.  If  their  services  are 
desired,  they  will  remain  here  next  year 
to  teach  in  Ontario  schools. 

ENID  GOLD 


Physical  and 
Occupational  Therapy 

'One  man  and  such  a  demand".  This 
year  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy 
departed  from  the  usual  gripe  about  the 
huts,  and  picked  the  preceding  theme 
for  the  float  parade.  Yes,  this  year  we 


have  a  man!  According  to  rumour  there 
were  to  be  four,  but  after  hearing  about 
the  predominance  of  girls  in  the  course 
they  probably  got  cold  feet.  We  all  take 
off  our  hats  to  our  lonely  survivor,  who 
on  registration  day  was  heaid  to  say, 
"I'm  used  to  girls,  but  not  this  many." 
Two  hundred  to  one  is  quite  a  ratio. 

Per  usual,  social  life  is  keeping  every- 
one in  a  whirl.  The  season  started  off 
with  the  initiation  dance.  Obviously  the 
call  for  men  was  well  advertised — a 
little  too  well,  and  there  were  about  five 
men  to  every  girl.  Following  soon  was 
the  Meds-Pot  Dance,  for  which  an  in- 
genious date  committee  was  arranged. 
On  the  eve  of  jack-o'lanterns  and 
witches,  all  brave  souls  ventured  out  to 
the  annual  Hallowe'en  dance.  And  of 
course  the  girls  are  all  talking  about  the 
Formal,  to  be  held  on  February  7. 

The  Huts,  our  most  abused  and  be- 
loved possession,  have  had  a  face-lifting. 
Surrounding  the  building  is  a  whole 
fence,  and  even  more  exciting  is  the  new 
Common  Room.  It  has  been  repainted 
in  the  latest  colours — and  better  yet, 
we  have  broadloom. 

On  the  athletic  side,  P  &  OT  spirit 
and  participation  are  high.  We  scored 


second  in  interfaculty  archery,  and  in 
baseball  won  our  league,  only  to  be 
defeated  in  the  playoffs  by  Vic.  The 
freshie  basketball  team  surpassed  the 
achievement  of  the  "all  defeated"  last 
year's  team,  and  we  have  won  several 
games.  And,  of  course,  at  present,  our 
stick  handlers  are  madly  practising  to 
win  the  inter-faculty  hockey  for  the 
third  time  in  a  row. 

We  are  experimenting  with  something 
new  and  different  this  year.  Replacing 
the  Glee  Club  is  a  quartet  competition. 
Everyone  is  enthusiastically  tuning  up, 
and,  from  the  sounds  of  the  screeching, 
even  those  who  can't  carry  a  tune  are 
trying. 

So  the  season  roars  on,  and  '"the  time 
has  come,"  the  Walrus  said,  "to  think 
of  many   things" — even   studying. 

SHARON  SCHOR 

AROUND  THE  CAMPUS 

in  our  April  issue  we  hope  to  publish 
items  of  campus  news  from  the  follow- 
ing:— Nursing,  Dentistry,  Physical  and 
Health  Education,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Emmanuel  College,  Wycliffe  College, 
Architecture. 


turaHy. 
Smart  merchants  everywhere  know 
the  economy  of  H&D  corrugated  boxes. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITY  CORRUGATED  BOXES  FOR  MORE  THAN  46  YEARS     •     7    FACTORIES    •    14  SALES  OFFICES 
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.ii  the  end  i>i  his  foreword  to  tins 
iplendid  book:  "Few  othei  (  inaduuu 
have    within    then    own    life-time    10 

il\  enriched  the  cultural  resources 
,<t  then  country.  In  doing  so,  (.'.  I 
(  unci1  has  erected  his  own  monument, 
itciul  people  will  surely  tend  thai 
monument  in  perpetuity  in  extending 
the  collections.  In  providing  the  means 
lor  the  siiuh  and  scholarly  publication 
ol  the  accumulated  material,  and.  above 
all,  h\  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the 
infinite  wealth  spread  before  them  in 
the  museum  galleries." 

Smith.   A    Biographical    Sketch    by 
Pearl  McCarthy  :  University  ol  Ion 
Press:  $2.50. 

\s  a  person  Leo  Smith  appeared  as 
different  things  to  different  people. 

To  the  student  who  studied  harmony 
and  counterpoint  privately  with  him  he 
often  a  complete  mystery.  He  spoke 
in  a  tiny  voice,  scarcely  audible,  and 
then  only  to  say  such  things  as  "Dear 
child,  rub  it  out!"  The  lesson  would  be 
terminated  by  Leo  rising  from  his  chair, 
going  to  the  window  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him  and  staring  into  the 
street  below  or  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital  until  the  student  gathered  his 
books  and  crept  out  in  complete  silence. 
To  the  student  who  sat  in  his  lectures, 
I  eo  presented  yet  another  mystery.  He 

poke  so  quietly  that  unless  the  student 
sal  close  to  the  front,  little  or  anything 
could  be  heard,  particularly  during  the 
warmer  months  when  the  windows  were 
open  and  the  lecturer's  voice  was  no 
competition  for  the  noisy  traffic  in  the 
street  below.  For  those  who  were  near 
the  front  the  lectures  were  erudite  and 
often  entertaining — even  a  little  off- 
colour.  Once,  I  remember,  he  quoted  a 
howler  from  an  examination  paper 
where  the  'cello  was  described  in  the 
most  intimate  anatomical  terms. 

\s  an  orchestral  player,  Leo  showed 
ier  side.  Although  quiet  in  manner. 
his  head  slightly  raised  and  turned  to 
one  side  as  if,  as  more  than  one  person 
has  said,  an  unpleasant  smell  were 
emanating  from  his  'cello,  he  was 
We  ot  overcoming  problems  which 
baffled  his  more  hard-boiled  colleagues. 

V  particularly  good  example  of  this  was 
during  the  rehearsals  for  Aaron  Cop- 
land's En  Salon  Mexico,  where  the 
cellists  were  having  trouble  with  the 
1  "tin  American  rhythms.  Leo  quietlv 
demonstrated   how   it   should   be  done. 

I  hoimh  he  looked  as  if  he  were  playing 
'he  Beethoven  A  major  sonata,  he 
sounded  like  an  inspired  Xavier  Cugat. 


MARAN!    &    MORRIS 

ARCHITECTS 
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BARRISTERS     iND    SOLICITORS 
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H.   B    Mayer 
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Address:    "BESK" 

CASSELS,  BROCK  &  KELLEY 

BARRISTERS    AND    SOLICITORS 

Toronto    General    Trusts   Building 
255   Bay  Street,  Toronto   1,  Ont. 

G.   M.  Kelley,  Q.C. 
Hamilton   Cassels,   Q.C. 
Donald  Guthrie,   Q.C. 
Hamilton   Cassels   Jr. 
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Federal  Building,  85  Richmond  St. 
West,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 


Thomas    J.    Day,    Q.C. 

Roland  F.  Wilson,  Q.C,  LL.B. 

Arthur  Kelly,   Q.C. 
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Richard    J.    Hassard 
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Another  aspect  of  Leo  is  puzzling. 
He  so  much  seemed  to  represent  an 
ivory  tower  dweller  that  it  is  surprising 
to  see  how  much  he  enjoyed  sitting  on 
committees.  He  was  not  only  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 
— which  was  his  duty — but  he  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Faculty  Association  of  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory and  a  representative  to  the 
Executive  Board  of  Local  149  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians. 
Since  I  sat  with  him  on  the  first  two, 
I  had  occasion  to  see  a  different  Leo. 
Many  times  we  clashed — violently.  His 
resentment  of  the  younger  blood  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  academic  struc- 
ture was  most  marked.  His  first  reaction 
was  to  ignore  it  in  the  hope  that  in  time 
it  would  go  away  like  a  bad  dream,  his 
second  was  to  come  out  fighting.  His 
rages  were  terrible  and  his  sarcasm 
scaring,  the  more  so  because  he  never 
raised  his  voice.  I  noticed  that  often 
principle  was  not  the  only  thing  involved 
in  his  fights.  If  anyone  crossed  him 
or  annoyed  him  he  became  Leo's  foe, 
and  although  Leo  never  descended  to 
personalities,  he  was  wholly  capable  of 
being  swayed  by  personal  bias. 

To  the  general  public  Leo  appeared 
old-fashioned.  His  clothes  were  out-of- 
date  (and  often  out  of  press) :  his  short- 
ness of  stature  was  emphasized  by  a 
slight  stoop,  further  dwarfed  by  the 
enormous  coffin  of  a  'cello  case  which 
he  carried  slung  across  his  back  as  he 
went  off  to  an  orchestral  rehearsal. 

Miss  McCarthy's  book  is  charmingly 
written.  She  traces  Leo  Smith's  life  from 
his  boyhood  in  Birmingham  and  Wor- 
cestershire to  his  death  in  Toronto  four 
years  ago.  The  author,  because  she  knew 
her  subject  intimately,  was  faced  in- 
evitably by  the  problem  of  objectivity. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  back  away 
and  examine  the  subject  objectively  for 
the  sake  of  a  complete  picture.  Miss 
McCarthy  strives  hard  for  impersonality 
but  cannot  conceal  the  great  warmth  of 
her  regard:  she  creates  a  picture  of  the 
man  as  she  saw  him,  but  she  only  saw 
part  of  him.  Unruffled  by  disturbing 
thoughts,  the  result  tends  to  be  genteel 
and  precious,  where  everything  is  sweet- 
ness and  light. 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  by  Dora  de 
Perdery  as  a  frontispiece  and  pleasant 
chapter  decorations  by  Richard  Brown. 


The  first  issue  of  The  Tamarack 
Review,  a  new  literary  quarterly,  has 
appeared.  Contributors  to  the  first  issue 
include  Ethel  Wilson,  Brian  Moore, 
Hilda  Neatby  and  Alan  Brown. 
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Big  Piping  Savings  for  You . . . 

The  man  behind  the  mask  above  is  a 
unit  fabrication  specialist  with  a  talent 
for  saving  you  time,  trouble  — and 
dollars  —  in  the  long  run. 

lies  part  of  a  crew  of  experienced 
mechanics  in  the  Crane  Pipe  Shop, 
where  piping  units  like  this  8-inch 
assembh  are  built  precisely  to  speci- 
fication. 

Vml  its  a  complete  as  well  as  a 
qualit)  service,  for  Crane  takes  over 
at  the  blueprint  stage:  supplies  all 
valves  and  component  parts  —  makes 
tin-     pipe     bends — does     the    welding. 


Right  at  hand  are  the  best  facilities 
for  heat-treating  or  stress-relie\  ing. 
radiography,  etc.,  to  assure  uniform 
strength  and  dependability-  The  fin- 
iahed  unit  is  pre-tested  and  proved  in 
advance,  read)  lor  quick  installation 
in  your  piping  s\  -tern. 

You  take  no  risk— you  pa\  for  no 
spoilages,  and  your  erection  crew  is 
spared  main  a  major  headache.  \\  by 
not  let  your  Crane  representative  re- 
\ieu  your  piping  layout  and  help  you 
decide  where  Oane  I  nit  Fabrication 
will  be  to  \ our  advantage? 


CRANE  QUALITY 
COSTS  NO  MORE 

For  detailed  information 

on  any  items  from  the 

complete  Crane  line  of 

Valves,  Fittings  and  Piping, 

ask  your  <  ^un- 
representative, or 
Crane  Branch  —  or  \»nte 
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1  170  Beaver  Hall  Square, 
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27  Canadian  Branches 
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EATON'S    is    proud 
of*  tlie  success  story 
of  these  "best-seller'' 
Canadian    brands 


Braemore 


Qatonia 


YARDSTICK     OF    VALUE 


TECO 
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"Spectacular"  is  a  word  we  rarely  use  at  Eaton's.  Normally 
we  consider  it  too  extravagant.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  brands  whose  labels  are  illustrated  here,  it  is  the 
best  one-word  description  ot  their  tremendous  growth 
and  acceptance  by  Canadian  shoppers. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  the  demand  has  made  them 
a  large  and  important  part  of  Eaton's  business.  Canadian 
factories  and  Canadian  workmen  bene6t  by  the  consistent, 
large-scale  orders  that  are  placed  for  them  by  Eaton 
buvers.  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes,  they  have 
become  an  honoured  and  respected  household  word. 


\nd   the  growth   continues.   More  and   more  shoppers  are 

buying  these  Canadian  brands.  Buying  them  because  they 

recognize  the  wisdom  of  buying  products  that  are  soundly 

planned  and  designed   for  Canadian   needs— that  are 

bought  with  expert  knowledge  and  sold  under  the 

solid  protection  of  the  Eaton  guarantee  of  "Goods 

Satisfactory  or  Money  Refunded". 

In  practically  every  avenue  of  shopping,  you'll 

hnd  one  of  these  Canadian  brands  attracting 

vour  attention.  In  fashions  for  the  family. 

home  furnishings,  kitchen  and  workshop 

needs  — in  scores  of  day-to-day 

supplies— these  labels  are  assurance 

of  merchandise  you  can  buv  with 

trust  and  confidence 
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CANADIANS,  more  than  any  other  people, 
benefit  from  ELECTRIC  POWER 


CLEV*  I  Klv.1  II  T  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  our 
life  today  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Abundant  low-cost 
power  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  for  so  many 
busy  factories  .  .  .  greater  production  of  goods  than 
ever  before  .  .  .  and  better  paying  jobs.  In  rural  areas, 
too,  wherever  the  power  lines  run,  you'll  find  prosper- 
ous farms  and  greater  living  comfort.  And  in  offices 
and  homes,  everywhere,  electric  power  makes  life 
easier  and  more  enjoyable. 

Since  1945,  the  demand  for  electricity  has  almost 
doubled  and  it  is  expected  to  double  again  within  the 
next  ten  years.  Keeping  pace  with  this  ever-increasing 
demand  reflects  great  credit  on  Canada's  power  com- 
panies. Their  engineers  have  changed  the  age-old 
courses  of  rivers,  have  tunnelled  through  mountains, 
created  immense  reservoirs  and  built  massive  dams  to 
harness  the  energy  of  rushing  water. 

Other  sources  of  energy  being  used  increasingly 

Over  90%  of  Canada's  output  of  electricity  is  developed 
by  water  power.  In  some  areas  however,  all  the  usable 
water  power  resources  have  been  put  to  work,  or  soon 
will  be.  To  help  meet  future  needs,  engineers  are  turning 
their  attention  more  and  more  to  other  sources  of  energy 
to  operate  steam  or  gas-driven  turbine-generators. 
The  gas  turbine  is  one  of  the  newer  methods  of 
converting  heat  to  electrical  energy.  Low-grade  oil 


or  natural  gas  is  mixed  with  compressed  air  in  a  com- 
bustion chamber  and  the  force  of  the  resulting  exhaust 
gases  turns  the  turbine  which  drives  the  generator. 
Canadian  General  Electric  is  supplying  gas  turbines  for 
a  new  station  in  British  Columbia,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Canada's  first  atomic  electric  power  plant  being  built 

Canada's  first  atomic  electric  power  plant  being  built 
near  Chalk  River,  Ontario,  by  Canadian  General  Electric 
together  with  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  and  Ontario 
Hydro,  signifies  new  horizons  in  the  generation  of 
electric  power.  The  engineering  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  will  be  freely  available  to  the  nation's 
power  companies. 

For  over  60  years  Canadian  General  Electric  has  built 
much  of  the  vast  amount  of  equipment  needed  to 
generate,  transmit  and  distribute  electricity  .  .  .  and  the 
wide  variety  of  products  that  put  electricity  to  use  in 
homes  and  industry.  There  are  over  three  times  as 
many  C.G.E.  employees  today  as  there  were  in  1939. 
They  are  designing,  manufacturing  and  supplying  the 
largest  volume  of  electrical  products  in  this  Company's 
history.  These  products,  including  many  which 
didn't  even  exist  a  few  years  ago,  help  assure  that 
Canadians  will  continue  to  live  better,  electrically. 


Progress  /s  Our  Mosf  /mportent  Product 
CANADIAN    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

LIMITED 


ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


In  the  spring  ol  1955,  the  l  nivenitj 
ol  roronto  Alumni  Association,  parent 
bod)  ol  the  associated  constituent  and 
branch  groups  with  which  it  had 
reached  a  financial  stalemate  in  1953, 
requested  the  President  ol  the  Uni- 
versit)  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to 
consider  alumni  affairs  at  Toronto. 
I  nder  the  chairmanship  of  the  C'han- 
celloi  ot  the  University,  Dr.  S.  d 
Beatty,  the  special  committee  studied 
the  situation,  and  submitted  a  report 
m  November,  1956. 

Meanwhile,  the  Board  ot  Directors 
Of  the  parent  body,  awaiting  the  report 
ot  the  special  committee,  carried  on 
the  constitutional  obligations  of  the 
Association,  namely,  the  administration 
ot  the  War  Memorial  Scholarships,  the 
Student  Loan  Fund,  the  John  H.  Moss 
scholar  .hip,  and  Memorial  Day.  During 
this  piriod,  in  conformity  with  the 
tlations  adopted  in  the  autumn  of 
1953,  the  Board  promoted  an  "alumni 
fund"  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Association  and 
the  Dental  Alumni  Association.  In  1956 
contributions  were  made  to  this  fund 
amounting  to  $26,309.40.  Of  this  total, 
a  nominal  sum  ($2.00  to  $3.00  per 
contributor)  was  handed  to  the  Dental 
and  Engineering  Alumni  Associations 
to  support  their  activities — including 
half  of  the  direct  cost  of  fund  solicita- 
tion. The  balance  was  divided  equally 
between  the  University  (for  its  un- 
restricted use)  and  the  participating 
Associations  (for  student  aid).  At  the 
same  time  the  University  assumed  the 
responsibility  and  expense  of  publishing 
an  alumni  magazine  (the  Varsity 
Graduate)  and  reimbursed  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Association  for  a 
share  of  the  costs  of  fund  solicitation 
and  of  the  minimum  operation  of  the 
\lumni  Office. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee 
has  been  studied  by  the  University  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Alumni  Association  for 
consideration.  This  report,  after  ex- 
amining the  background  of  alumni 
organization  at  Toronto,  makes  four 
leading  recommendations.  Its  first  is 
a  significant  reversal  of  former  policies. 
It  rejects  the  membership  fee  as  a  prin- 
cipal  source   of   revenue,    and   suggests 


instead  the  current  usage  ol  hoth  C  an.i 

than    and    American    universities     the 
practice  ol   individual  "annual  giving' 

for     the     support     ot     college,     faculty, 

branch  and  university  alike.  So  fai   as 

this  new  proposal  affects  the  (Jniversit) 

Ol    roronto,  the  report  recommends  that 

"annual    giving"    be    solicited    through 

one  combined  annual  appeal  to  alumni. 

Secondly,  the  report  recommends  that 
the  University  publish  an  alumni  maga- 
zine, and  distribute  it  free  of  charge  to 
all  graduates  at  least  once  a  sear. 

Third,  the  report  asks  the  Unjversit) 
to  set  up  a  graduate  office  to  keep  the 
records,  to  supply  the  services  which  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  functioning  of 
alumni  groups,  and  to  be  a  means  of 
providing  a  permanent  liaison  between 
the  University  and  its  organized  alumni. 

Fourth,  the  report  recommends  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  should 
consist  of  "one  accredited  representative 
appointed  by  each  college  and  faculty 
association". 

At  the  present  time,  the  UTAA  is 
seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  college 
and  faculty  associations  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  changes  recommended 
by  the  Chancellor's  committee,  and  to 
assure  a  re-integration  of  the  Univer- 
sity's alumni  bodies. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   TORONTO 
ALUMNI    FUND    1956 
RECEIPTS 

From  graduates  of  the  Dental 

Alumni  Association  $2,743.25 

From  graduates  of  the  Engineering 

Alumni  Association  23.230.65 

Unsolicited,    from    other 

Faculties  335.50 


$26,309.40 


DISTRIBUTION 

To  Dental  Alumni  Association 

for  activities  and  expense     SI. 320.00 
To  Engineering  Alumni 

Association  for  activities 

and  expense  4,380.00 

To  Dental  Alumni  Association 

for  student   aid  711 ,63 

To  Engineering  Alumni 

Association  for  student  aid     9.425.33 
To  University  of  Toronto  10,472.44 

$2<\3<>9.40 
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This  i-  probabl)  one  <>f  the 
question!  w  <•  ar<  asked  m«>- 1 
li '  quenl l\ .   I  be  ans* ei  in  almosl 

r\ <-r\  i  a -i  i      It  depends  .  , 

It  depends  upon  each  person's 
individual  need  for  investment. 
Perhaps  tin-  need  is  lor  income  .  .  . 
perhaps  for  security  .  .  .  or  a  desire 
to  achieve  some  measure  "i 
ultimate  financial  independence  bj 
buying  securities  with  a  future,  li 
also  depends  <>n  the  general  Btate 
of  business  and.  in  man)  cases, on 
conditions  in  the  monej    market. 

\\  bile  it  i-  not  difficull  for  li-  to 

BUggeSl     when    ;iii%     one    pcr-on 

should  purchase  securities,  ii  is 
only  under  unusual  conditions 
that  we  can.  without  reservation, 
say  when  it  is  a  good  time  for 
everyone  to  buy. 

Perhaps  now  i«  a  good  time  for 
you  to  buy.  If  you  have  been 
thinking  about  putting  your 
savings  to  work  we  invite  you  to 
talk  over  the  matter  with  us.  We 
will  discuss  your  requirements 
with  you,  and  if  you  wish,  draw  up 
an  investment  program  designed 
tomeet  yourindii  idual  needs.  This 
type  of  consultation  ami  planning 
is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
business  ...  it  is  available  in  any 
of  our  offices. 

\t 'hy  not  drop  in  ami  talk  over 
your  requirements  with  us  .  .  .  or 
ifyou  would  find  it  more  com  enienl 
to  discuss  your  requirements  by 
mail,  please  feel  free  to  write  us  at 
any  time.  Either  way,  there  is  no 
ohlijration. 


A.  E.  Ames  &  Co. 

l.imilvd 
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Letter  from 


Somerset  House,  27  WellesleySt.East 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


FORESTRY 


The  Year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  marks  the 
end  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  forestry  in 
Canada,  for  in  1907  the  first  Faculty 
of  Forestry  to  be  formed  in  Canada  was 
established  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

This  year  the  seven  hundred  gradu- 
ates of  the  Faculty  will  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  historic  event 
with  academic  and  social  activities  at 
their  Alma  Mater  on  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  October  24,  25  and  26. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  holding  of  a  special  Convocation 
for  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees 
in  Convocation  Hall,  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  October  25.  This  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Hart  House. 

The  celebrations  are  planned  for  the 
three  days  following  the  convention  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Forestry, 
which  is  being  held  in  the  King  Edward 
Hotel.  They  will  open  with  a  banquet 
and  dance  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  October  24th,  in  the  Banquet 
Hall  of  the  Seaway  Hotel  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Road.  The  site  of  this  hotel  is 
probably  most  familiar  to  foresters  as 
the  place  where  they  used  to  ride  the 
roller  coaster.  The  hotel  itself  is  ultra- 
modern and  overlooks  Lake  Ontario. 

On  Friday  morning  there  will  be  a 
business  meeting  in  Hart  House  and 
class  gatherings  should  be  arranged  by 
the  various  class  executives  for  luncheon 
on  Friday. 

On  Friday  afternoon  and  all  day  on 
Saturday  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  is 
holding  open  house  when  exhibits  of 
many  kinds  will  be  on  display.  These 
will  include  demonstrations  of  labora- 
tory techniques,  modern  technical  de- 
velopments in  various  fields,  historical 
displays  and  numerous  items  of  popular 
and  professional  interest. 

During  Friday  afternoon,  there  will 
also  be  a  tour  of  Glendon  Hall  followed 
by  tea  to  be  served  in  the  library  over- 
looking the  terrace. 

The  celebrations  will  close  with  a 
tour  of  the  University  Forest  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  October  26  and  27. 

Details  of  all  events  will  be  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  alumni  at  a  later 
date.  All  alumni  are  invited  to  make 
their  plans  to  attend  now.  Whether  they 
are  paid  up  members  or  not  they  will 
be  welcome. 


Believe  it  or  not,  you'll 

likely  earn  more  than  that  during 

your  working  years. 

So  the  hig  question  is: 

How  much  of  this  will  still  he 

yours  when  you  decide  to  retire? 

Or  have  to? 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  make 
sure  you  keep  enough. 

Bank  a  regular  amount  f  rem 

each  pay  from  now  on  . . . 

at  the  B  of  M. 

And  hold  on  to  a  worthwhile  share 
of  the  fortune  you  will  earn. 


io  2  mum  ciHAutin 

nip 

Bank  of 
Montreal 
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Frances  Brittain,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  did  the  cover 
and  the  decorations  throughout  this 
issue.  We  gave  her  a  collection  of  covers 
from  old  copies  of  Goblin  and  she  pro- 
duced a  black-and-white  abstract  of 
them. 

J.  R.  Coulter  is  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  University  Extension. 

E.  B.  Parker,  who  wrote  the  brief 
report  from  ihe  West  Coast  is  Informa- 
tion Officer  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia. 

H.  Bennett  is  Principal  of  Victoria 
College. 


Joseph  Easton  McDougall  is  a  Vice- 
President  of  Cockfield  Brown  &  Co., 
Montreal. 

R.  S.  Harris  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  in  University  College,  and 
Associate  Editor  of  this  magazine. 
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Subscription:  $2.50  a  year. 


The  Ploteau-5 


J.  R.  Coulter 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


The  Department  of  University  Exten- 
sion spent  main  rewarding  hours  last 
September  and  October  counselling  and 
enrolling  students.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  fascinating  and  diversified 
group  than  the  housewives,  steno- 
graphers, managers,  clerks,  labourers, 
doctors,  engineers,  teachers,  accoun- 
tants, lawyers  and  others  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  were  seeking  further 
education.  The  general  manager  of  a 
well-known  company  in  Toronto  at  the 
age  of  48  wanted  to  study  for  his  B.A. 
degree;  although  he  had  read  exten- 
sively since  his  graduation  from  high 
school,  he  had  decided  to  match  wits 
with  youngsters  half  his  age  in  a  more 
disciplined  kind  of  study.  A  graduate 
of  Commerce  and  Finance,  also  a  mana- 
ger, came  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
finding  out  if  digital  computers  could 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  his  business.  A 
young  housewife  begged  for  a  course 
that  would  be  sufficiently  demanding 
intellectually  to  provide  an  escape  from 
her  usual  world  of  meals,  mops  and 
moppets.  Tired  of  feeling  inferior  every 
time  he  sat  across  a  table  from  manage- 
ment, a  middle-aged  trade  unionist 
vowed  that  before  he  died  he  was  going 
to  meet  his  opposition  on  even  terms — 
at  least  educationally.  A  young  man, 
who  freely  confessed  to  being  an  alco- 
holic, wanted  any  course  intriguing 
enough  to  keep  him  away  from  cocktail 
lounges.  These  were  five  of  the  more 
than  17,000  adults  who  have  enrolled 
in  Extension  courses  during  the  1956- 
1957  session. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  develop- 
ment of  adult  education  in  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  last  half-century,  one 
has  to  turn  back  to  April  3,  1894,  when 
the  Senate  passed  Statute  No.  307  which 
stated  in  part:  "A  standing  Committee 
of  7  members  of  Senate  shall  be  appoin- 
ted annually  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  'University  Extension'  work  of  a 
kind  similar  to  that  carried  on  under 
the  same  designation  in  connection  with 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford." By  1908  extension  activities  in- 
cluded "Summer  Sessions,  Teachers' 
Courses  and  Local  Lectures"  and  a  new 
statute  was  struck  to  expand  the  Com- 
mittee of  "ten  elective  members  of  the 
Senate  and  ten  representatives  to  be 
selected  by  the   Faculties  from  among 


themselves".  The  personnel  of  this  Com- 
mittee included  the  President  (Sir 
Robert  Falconer),  Dean  Pakenham, 
Chancellor  Burvvash,  Professors  Alex- 
ander, Walker,  McLennan,  DeLury, 
Young,  Squair  and  Drs.  Allan,  Wallace 
and  Abbott.  Extension  activities  flour- 
ished to  such  an  extent  that  in  1920  the 
Board  of  Governors  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  and  appointed  W.  J. 
Dunlop,  the  present  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  Ontario,  as  the  first  Director. 
Statute  No.  1412,  passed  on  Decernber 
9,  1938,  indicates  the  further  growth  of 
the  Department:  "That  a  Standing 
Committee  on  University  Extension  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  Senate  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  the  work  of  University  Ex- 
tension and  all  adult  education  in 
general,  insofar  as  such  adult  education 
may  properly  be  included  within  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  University;  and 
of  directing  and  superintending  in  day 
classes  and  in  evening  classes,  and  in 
winter  sessions  and  in  summer  sessions, 
such  courses  of  instruction  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  assigned  to  the  said 
Committee  by  the  Senate  or  the  Board 
of  Governors". 


The  first  extension  service  offered  by 
the  University  took  the  form  of  "Local 
Lectures"  delivered  in  many  parts  of 
Ontario  as  early  as  1896.  Pioneers  in 
the  project,  inspired  perhaps  by  the 
efforts  of  Professor  James  Stuart  of 
Cambridge  in  the  1870's,  included  such 
men  as  Dr.  Tracey  who  in  1897  spoke 
on  "Plato's  Republic"  in  Niagara  Falls, 
Professor  Hutton  who  lectured  on 
"Greeks  and  Romans"  at  Mount  Forest 
in  1899,  Professor  Alexander  who  in 
1903  was  explaining  "In  Memoriam"  to 
an  audience  in  Meadowvale,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wrong  who  was  relating  "The 
History  of  Japan"  in  Napanee  in  1904. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
distinguished  scholars  who  have  shared 
their  knowledge  with  the  people  of  the 
province  in  a  lecture  programme  spon- 
sored by  Extension. 

Although  this  type  of  local  lecture  is 
still  being  given,  it  has  not  been  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment's programme  since  about  1940.  In 


1911,  Dr.  Abbott,  Secretary  of  the  Ex- 
tension Committee,  in  a  report  to  the 
President,  pointed  out  that  264  "local 
lectures"  had  been  given  during  the 
year  without  pay,  and  recommended  on 
behalf  of  his  committee  that  $5  plus 
travelling  expenses  be  asked  from  the 
town  or  society  receiving  the  lecture 
and  that  the  Board  of  Governors  be 
asked  to  supplement  this  amount  by  $5 
per  lecture.  The  Board's  magnanimous 
reply  was  the  appropriation  of  $500  to 
be  divided  on  a  pro  rata  basis  among 
the  lecturers.  Even  though  the  honor- 
arium was  subsequently  raised  to  $20 
plus  expenses,  the  number  of  profes- 
sors who  were  prepared  to  give  their 
time  to  this  work  for  a  nominal  sum 
decreased.  Furthermore,  it  became  the 
philosophy  of  the  Department  to  offer 
courses  covering  a  substantial  body  of 
knowledge  in  preference  to  such  one- 
night  stands  no  matter  how  stimulating 
they  might  be. 

This    development    towards    longer, 
more  meaningful  courses  cannot  be  de- 
picted by  a  single  straight  line;  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  between  the  long  and 
the   short,    the    profound    and    the    in- 
consequential, the  liberal  and  the  prac- 
tical, so  often  during  the  past  50  years 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any 
recognizable  pattern.  The  minutes  of  the 
Extension   Committee    of   January    13, 
1914,  contain  a  request  from  Central 
Y.M.C.A.  for  a  "class  in  English  Litera- 
ture similar  to  those  known  as  Univer- 
sity Tutorial  Classes  in  England".  The 
same  meeting  passed  a  resolution  "that 
the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  let  it  be  | 
known  that  the  University  is  prepared  i 
to  receive  applications  from  those  who 
desire  the  formation  of  such  classes". 
Despite  sporadic  attempts,  the  Univer-  I 
sity  has  never  been  able  to  follow  pre-  i 
cisely  the  English  type  of  3-year  tutorial 
class  that  resulted  from  the  co-operative 
efforts    of    the    Workers'    Educational 
Association  and  the  British  Universities. 
But  hundreds  of  classes  of   15  or  20  j 
evening   sessions  have   been   organized 
over  the   last  40  years.   This  kind  of  I 
class  gained  strong  impetus  in  1920  with 
the  appointment  of  W.  J.  Dunlop.  Dr.  I 
Dunlop's  achievements  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  but  it  must  be  said  that 
his    genius    for    organization    and    his 
philosophy  of  service  were  largely  re- 
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iponsible  foi  the  creation  oi  the  influen 
ii. ii  Extension  Department  thai  exists 
today.  By  1 1>24  there  were  tutorial 
classes  in  I  nglish,  Advertising,  Archi- 
tecture, Accounting,  Dietetics,  Prospect- 
ing, Italian  for  Vocalists,  I  andscape 
Gardening,  Zoology,  lunch,  and 
History.  In  1956  the  tutorial  programme 
had  grown  to  include  87  classes  in  46 
subjects  with  an  enrolment  ol  5,305 
students. 


pointmenl  ol  i  Hoyden  Gille)  as 
Associate  Directoi  in  1948  A  graduate 
in  l  ngineet  ing,  and  a  man  with  a  host 
oi  friends  in  the  business  world,  Mr. 
Gille)  organized  such  courses  as  High 
Speed  Computation,  Marketing,  Indus- 
trial Management,  Production  ol  Iron 
and  Steel,  Atomic  I  aergj  and  Adminis- 
tration foi  Professional  I  ngineers.  It  hc- 
came  obvious  that  a  division  ol  Business 
and  Industry,  as  distinct  from   tutorial 


the  many  questions  of  the  first  week  of  term 


The  philosophy  behind  tutorial 
classes  is  at  least  as  old  as  Socrates. 
Such  classes  were  never  intended  to  be 
merely  lectures;  rather  they  were  orga- 
nized to  allow  a  class  and  an  instructor 
to  search  out  knowledge,  to  put  such 
knowledge  to  the  test  of  the  experience 
ol  the  group,  and  to  inspire  students 
and  instructor  alike  to  new  insights.  In 
a  sense  this  entails  the  purest  form  of 
education — education  motivated  by 
nothing  but  intellectual  curiosity  and  un- 
hampered by  the  restrictions  of  exami- 
nations. Sir  Eric  Ashby,  President  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity of  Belfast,  claims  that  the  tutorial 
classes  are  formed  "to  offer  to  the  salt 
of  the  earth  among  adult  students  the 
strenuous  intellectual  adventure  of  pur- 
suing one  topic  thoroughly".  Although 
sometimes  the  "salt  has  lost  its  savour" 
in  Toronto's  tutorial  classes,  the  ideal  is 
still  worth  striving  for. 

The  formation  of  tutorial  classes  led 
inevitably  to  requests  from  business  and 
industry  for  courses  designed  specifically 
to  suit  their  needs.  Since  1920  such 
courses  have  been  provided  and  have 
contributed  substantially  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  efficiency  of  those  to  whom 
We  entrust  our  business  affairs.  The 
number  of  business  and  industry  cour- 
ses increased  considerably  with  the  ap- 


Classes,  had  to  be  created  within  the 
Department;  this  step  was  taken  at  the 
close  of  1951  when  Mr.  Gilley  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Dunlop  as 
Director.  Since  1951  the  growth  of  this 
division  has  been  startling — so  much  so 
that  the  Department  is  forced  to  limit 
the  enrolment  in  most  courses  and  to 
refuse  many  requests  that  would  have 
been  granted  in  the  past.  Last  year 
3,895  men  and  women  representing 
more  than  1.500  firms  took  Business  and 
Industry  courses. 

A  strong  programme  of  short  courses, 
summer  courses  and  conferences  has 
always  reinforced  the  regular  Tutorial 
and  Business  and  Industry  offerings.  In 
August  of  1921  a  week's  course  in 
Journalism  was  tried:  in  the  winter  of 
1922  a  group  of  farmers  came  to  the 
University  for  a  short  course  especially 
designed  to  answer  some  of  their  prob- 
lems. In  1923  there  were  short  courses 
for  Public  Health  Nurses,  Institutional 
Nurses,  and  Private  Duty  Nurses.  One 
of  the  first  courses  in  Drama  was  held 
from  July  3  to  August  4.  1923.  Short 
courses  conducted  during  the  last  30 
years  have  included  Public  Administra- 
tion, Air  Transportation,  Forestry.  Case 
Work  for  Social  Workers.  library 
Science.  Real  Estate.  Marketing  Radio 


technique,  Personnel  Management,  and 
Safer) 

I  he  I  tepai  tmenl  <>i  I  (tension  like- 
wise offers  certificate  ami  diploma 
courses.    Instruction    in    Occupational 

I hcrapy  ami  I'hs  siolhciap\  \sas  begun 
in  1926  and  192V,  and  these  ucre  con- 
ducted   as    three-year    diploma    courses 

until  1950  when  the)  were  transferred 
to  the  Faculty  ol  Medicine.  In  1939  the 
three-year  Evening  Course  in  Business 
leading  to  a  (  ertificate  was  organized; 

in  1956-57  there  are  500  students  en- 
rolled. Other  such  courses,  which  satis- 
lied  a  temporary  need  only,  were  a  one- 
year  certificate  course  in  Radio  Tech- 
nique, a  ten-month  diploma  course  in 
Business  for  Ex-Service  personnel  •  ami 
a  two-year  course  in  Institutional 
Management.  Certificate  and  diploma 
courses,  while  not  providing  the  exten- 
sive education  of  a  degree  course,  do 
require  an  honest  effort  from  the  stu- 
dent and  should  continue  to  merit  the 
attention  of  the  University. 

Another  significant  educational  pro- 
gramme was  instituted  in  1928  when  re- 
quests from  the  Life  Underwriters" 
Association  and  the  Canadian  Credit 
Institute  for  correspondence  courses 
were  granted.  Two  years  later  a  similar 
course  was  draun  up  for  the  Chartered 
Institute  of  Secretaries,  and  in  subse- 
quent years  courses  were  organized  for 
the  Certified  Public  Accountants,  the 
Society  of  Industrial  and  Cost  Accoun- 
tants, the  Insurance  Institute  of  Ontario, 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Realtors,  the 
Canadian  Exporters'  Association,  and 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents.  These  courses  extend  from  two 
to  five  years,  and  consist  of  a  combina- 
tion of  university  subjects  such  as  Mer- 
cantile Law,  Psychology,  Economics. 
Accounting,  and  practical  subjects 
relating  to  the  business  organization  con- 
cerned, such  as  Export  Practice,  Busi- 
ness Organization  or  Property  Manage- 
ment. They  require  private  study  based 
on  textual  and  bulletin  material,  with 
written  assignments  marked  by  compe- 
tent instructors  and  the  writing  of 
annual  final  examinations.  During  the 
last  two  years  more  than  40  subjects 
have  been  prepared  or  revised  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  these  courses.  If  the 
examination  results  of  students  in  these 
courses  are  a  valid  criterion  of  an  edu- 
cational process,  universities  may  well 
be  spending  too  much  time  spoon-feed- 
ing undergraduate  students  in  general 
lectures.  Enrolment  in  these  cor- 
respondence courses  has  increased  from 
2.926  in  1953-54  to  5.004  in  1955-56 
and    includes    students    from    five    con- 
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-.or  e\  idence  of  this  univer- 
id  influence. 


The  -        of  the  Department  to 

>ed,  the  General  Course,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important.  As  early  as 
190b.  teachers  were  encouraged  to  take 
subjects  and  pedagogical  courses  in 
Summer  Session  and  in  Saturday  classes. 
These  classes  were  so  well  attended  that 
in  December  1915  the  Extension  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  the  Arts  Council  that 
a  B.A.  course  for  teachers  be  organized; 
the  first  session  was  held  in  the  follow- 
ing summer.  To  give  the  course  greater 
stability,  a  Teachers'  Course  Commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  appointed 
in  1930.  Finally  in  1956,  in  order  to 
publicize  the  fact  that  the  course  is  not 
exclusively  for  teachers,  and  to  avoid 
confusion  with  pedagogical  courses,  the 
name  was  changed  to  General  Course 
(Department  of  Extension). 

Even  though  students  of  this  course 
take  lectures  from  the  same  professors 
and  write  the  same  examinations  as  day- 
time students,  there  have  been  many 
heated  arguments  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  two  courses.  Daytime 
students  claim  their  education  to  be 
superior  since  they  have  more  time  to 
enjoy  the  intangibles  of  university  life; 
extension  students  argue  that  since  they 
are  older  and  more  experienced  their 
education  is  more  meaningful.  What- 
ever may  be  the  answer  to  this  debate, 
this  course,  along  with  similar  ones  at 
Queen's,  McMaster  and  Western,  has 
been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
teaching  profession  in  Ontario.  The 
course  at  Toronto  has  produced  1,270 
graduates,  and  thousands  more  have 
completed  at  least  part  of  the  course. 
Scores  of  teacher  graduates  are  now 
principals  or  vice-principals  of  elemen- 
tary schools;  many  have  gone  on 
to   secondary    schools,    some   have   be- 


come heads  of  departments,  vice-prin- 
cipals and  principals;  a  few  have  be- 
come superintendents  or  directors  of 
education  for  municipalities.  Many  of 
these  graduates  went  on  to  take  further 
studies,  and  here  again  the  Department 
has  been  of  service.  From  1926  to  1939 
Dr.  Dunlop  provided  classes  in  honours 
work  for  teachers  with  B.A.  degrees 
who  wished  to  gain  their  Specialist  or 
Type  A  Teaching  Certificates.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  classes  will  soon  be 
available  to  teachers  again.  It  is  also 
to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  degree  pro- 
gramme will  continue  to  serve  the  needs 
of  teachers  and  non-teachers  who  desire 
to  indulge  in  serious  study. 


What  of  the  future  of  the  whole  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension?  It  is 
obvious  that  the  demands  of  society 
upon  the  University  for  adult  education 
will  continue  to  increase.  The  Gordon 
Commission  has  reported  that  by  1980 
the  work-week  for  business  will  have 
decreased  from  41.3  hours  to  34.3;  the 
gross  national  product  will  have  trebled 
to  $76  billion;  the  average  Canadian 
will  have  about  two-thirds  again  as  much 
income  as  he  now  enjoys;  the  proportion 
of  population  living  in  urban  centres  will 
have  increased  from  62%  in  1951  to 
80%.  If  you  add  to  these  predictions 
the  likelihood  that  society  will  become 
even  more  complex,  requiring  more  en- 
lightened leadership,  you  must  conclude 
that  adult  students  will  be  storming  the 
University  as  persistently  as  under- 
graduates. 

The  Extension  Department  could  re- 
lieve some  of  the  problems  that  will  be 
created  by  the  new  plateau  of  under- 
graduates if  it  were  decided  that  certain 
portions  of  undergraduate  courses,  such 
as  English,  History  or  Philosophy, 
could  more  profitably  be  given  to  adults. 
Sir   Richard   Livingstone   in   Education 


for  a  World  Adrift  has  this  to  say: 
"What  lovers  of  paradox  we  British  are! 
Youth  studies  but  cannot  act;  the  adult 
must  act,  and  has  no  opportunity  of 
study;  and  we  accept  the  divorce  com- 
placently. But  action  and  thought,  liv- 
ing and  learning  naturally  belong 
together  and  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
Instruction  in  civics  at  school,  if  you 
will.  But  when  the  children  are  adults 
and  have  votes,  let  such  instruction  be 
available  so  that  the  votes  can  be  used 
with  intelligence.  ...  At  present  we 
either  fail  to  give  our  citizens  the 
knowledge  which  citizens  need,  or  push 
into  the  schools  as  much  of  it  as  we  can 
manage,  upsetting  their  curriculum  and 
giving  it  at  an  age  when  it  cannot  be 
digested.  .  .  .  Some  day,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  abandon  this  practice  and  give 
everyone  a  chance  of  thinking  about  life 
when  he  is  facing  it  and  about  its  prob- 
lems when  he  has  to  solve  them."  This 
potent  argument  not  only  justifies 
present  extension  practice  but  suggests 
an  even  greater  responsibility. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  the 
University  should  continue  to  play  host 
to  adult  students,  we  must  not  assume 
that  it  should  welcome  all  comers.  The 
philosophy  of  "begin  with  them  where 
they  are  and  lead  them  gently  to 
the  promised  land  of  higher  learning" 
is  tenable  only  if  a  university  has 
unlimited  resources.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  neither  the  altruism  of  Industry 
nor  the  beneficence  of  Government  will 
ever  provide  the  universities  with  even 
unlimited  physical  accommodation.  How 
then  should  an  Extension  Department 
restrict  its  clientele,  particularly  when  it 
offers  non-credit,  or  to  use  a  more  posi- 
tive term,  credit-free  classes  with  no 
admission  requirements? 

Except  for  obvious  cases,  the  answer 
does  not  lie  in  restrictions  based  upon 
subject  matter;  the  strong  diversity  of 
the  whole  University  refutes  this 
method  and  by  analogy  allows  a  case 
for  almost  any  subject.  Home  garden- 
ing becomes  botany,  interior  decoration 
is  equated  with  art  and  archaeology, 
and  sanitary  engineering  can  be  picked 
neatly  from  the  calendar  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  &  Engineering. 
Whether  courses  are  genuine  currency 
or  counterfeit  depends  upon  who  leads 
them  and  who  attends  them.  Most  sub- 
ject areas  can  provide  legitimate  courses 
if  the  instructor  has  sufficient  knowl- 
edge and  insight  to  deal  with  signifi- 
cant and  profound  elements  within 
those  areas,  and  if  his  students  are  pre- 
pared to  share  an  examination  of  philo- 
sophical and  artistic  concepts  with  him. 
The  only  criticism  that  one  can  offer 


for  the  formation  of  adult  classes  is  a 
general  one:  classes  must  be  led  by  a 
university-trained  person  who  insists  on 
dealing  with  subject  matter  chosen  for 
the  consideration  of  intelligent  mature 
adults.  If  classes  are  planned  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  criterion,  only  those 
students  who  can  benefit  will  attend, 
and  the  problem  of  a  restricted  clientele 
will  almost  solve  itself. 

The  recruitment  of  suitable  instruc- 
tors may  be  the  most  difficult  problem 
which  the  Department  of  University  Ex- 
tension will  have  to  face  in  the  future. 
Up  to  the  present  the  Department  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  obtaining  for 
both  credit  and  non-credit  classes  com- 
petent instructors  who  have  taught  skil- 
fully and  conscientiously.  This  year, 
among  more  than  300  instructors,  there 
are  15  heads  of  departments  and  85  staff 
members  of  professorial  rank  teaching 
in  extension  classes,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  more,  including  Principals, 
Deans  and  Directors,  who  have  helped 
to  plan  courses  or  give  timely  advice. 
The  President  has  given  strong  sup- 
port to  extension  work  by  his  counsel 
and  encouragement,  and  by  his  genius 
for  facilitating  as  much  freedom  of 
action  as  is  consistent  with  major  uni- 
versity policy. 

In  spite  of  this  generous  service,  the 
Department  is  being  forced  to  recruit 
more  and  more  of  its  staff  from  off  the 
campus.  Up  to  a  point  this  is  a  good 
thing,  since  such  instructors  bring  a 
wealth  of  experience  with  them.  But  a 
few  of  them,  despite  adequate  academic 
backgrounds  and  first-rate  business  or 
professional  training,  just  can't  teach; 
teaching  is  not  their  business  and  they 


never  develop  it  to  the  art  which  it  must 
become  to  be  effective.  The  best  instruc- 
tors are  those  who  are  already  com- 
petent in  undergraduate  work  and  who 
learn  to  adapt  their  approach  to  adult 
classes. 

Since  many  in  this  category  have 
stated  that  they  find  extension  classes 
more  rewarding  than  undergraduate 
classes,  one  might  assume  that  the  Ex- 
tension Department  should  have  its  own 
academic  staff.  To  a  degree  this  step  has 
been  taken  in  many  English  universities 
— at  Leeds,  for  example,  whose  adult 


interest  adults  who,  unlike  under- 
graduates, don't  have  to  endure  medioc- 
rity. The  whole  problem  oi  stall  will  re- 
quire much  attention  in  the  coming 
ycais. 

Another  problem,  which  will  be 
aggravated  in  the  coming  years,  is  that 
of  suitable  accommodation.  The  Depart- 
ment's administration  building,  which 
was  generously  provided  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  only  two  years  ago,  is 
already  being  used  to  capacity;  it  is  be- 
coming more  difficult  to  find  suitable 
classroom  space  on  the  campus  for 
evening  classes;  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
duct day-time  conferences  for  deserving 
groups  during  the  winter  session.  Al- 
though the  Department  has  already  dis- 
continued certain  courses  that  are  not 
up  to  university  standards,  and  although 
a  few  more  will  be  discarded,  there 
are  bound  to  be  far  more  requests  for 
legitimate  courses  than  the  Department 
can  satisfy  with  its  present  accommoda- 
tion. 

This  article  has  attempted  to  sketch 
the  history  of  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  at  Toronto,  to  give 
information  about  its  present  pro- 
gramme, to  indicate  its  philosophy  of 
education,  and  to  suggest  some  of  its 
problems.  The  case  for  Extension  was 
summed  up  in  a  recent  address  by  Dr. 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  said: 
"There  can  be  no  question  of  priority 
among  the  resident  instruction,  research 
and  extension  functions  of  a  university 


education  department  has  a  full-time 
academic  staff  of  more  than  30  mem- 
bers. This  desirable  end  will  be 
achieved  in  time  at  Toronto,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  Canada  Extension 
Departments  have  not  yet  gained  suffi- 
cient prestige  to  attract,  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  their  share  of  the  best  minds. 
And  the  present  lend-lease  system  is 
certainly  preferable  to  one  in  which 
mediocre    instructors    try    in    vain    to 


— certainly  not  as  far  as  public  sup- 
ported institutions  are  concerned;  the 
three  functions  are,  and  should  remain, 
equal  and  inseparable.  ...  I  believe 
that  our  responsibility  is  statewide,  that 
education  must  be  continuous  rather 
than  terminal,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
must  not  be  afraid,  as  we  seek  to  serve 
our  constituency,  'to  inhabit  the  walks 
of  man'." 
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ON  THE  WEST  COAST 


Report  from  the 

University  of  British  Columbia 


In  general  the  problems  facing  the  Uni- 
versity of  B.C.  are  similar  to  those 
which  confront  all  universities  across 
Canada.  Nor  is  their  solution  peculiarly 
ultramontane.  The  President,  Dr.  Nor- 
man A.  M.  MacKenzie,  has  said  recently, 
"If  the  people  of  B.C. — or  of  Canada 
— want  or  expect  the  highly  trained 
and  educated  personnel  essential  to  the 
province's  and  the  nation's  future,  they 
must  do  two  things.  They  must  recog- 
nise the  extent  of  the  emergency,  and 
they  must,  directly  or  through  the  legis- 
latures and  governments,  make  the 
money  they  need  available." 

There  are,  however,  certain  factors 
inherent  in  UBC's  short  history,  which 
place  the  University  of  B.C.  under  a 
special  handicap  in  dealing  with  the 
emergency.  The  University  is  relatively 
new  and  has  already  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  demands  which 
have  been  made  upon  it.  It  should  be 
realized    that    the    Point    Grey    campus 
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was  not  occupied  until  1925,  ten  years 
after  temporary  classes  were  started 
in  downtown  quarters  in  Vancouver. 
Work  on  the  Point  Grey  buildings  was 
delayed  initially  by  the  First  Great  War, 
again  by  the  Depression  and  finally 
by  the  Second  War.  The  campus  was 
originally  built  for  1,500  students.  To 
cope  with  the  large  veteran  enrolment 
after  the  Second  War,  hundreds  of  army 
huts  were  hurriedly  moved  to  Point 
Grey  to  provide  classrooms,  labora- 
tories and  offices.  Although  these  huts 
were  intended  as  temporary  accommo- 
dation during  the  veteran  influx,  and 
were  expected  to  be  torn  down  when 
enrolment  dropped,  all  of  them  are  still 
in  use.  Enrolment  has  not  declined:  it 
has  increased.  Many  of  these  huts  con- 
tain valuable  equipment  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  replace:  others  house 
the  whole  of  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
Thus  while  the  campus  boasts  a  number 
of  modern  and  eminently  suitable  build- 
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ings,  there  is  a  deficit  of  equipment  to 
be  met  before  a  fresh  start  can  be 
made. 

Enrolment  at  UBC  was  6,400  in 
1956:  it  is  7,650  in  1957.  The  predicted 
attendance  for  1965  is  from  13,000  to 
15,000:  for  1975  it  is  as  high  as 
26,000. 

Despite  this  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  seeking  higher  edu- 
cation, the  University  does  not  plan  to 
make  any  radical  changes  in  entrance 
standards.  "We  want  to  maintain  our 
present  high  standards  of  education  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  all  students  who 
can  meet  our  requirements,"  says  the 
President.  "We  must  be  prepared  to 
educate  the  men  and  women  who  will 
be  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
increasingly  technical  economy  and  an 
increasingly   complex   society." 

A  second  principle  of  policy  which 
may  be  regarded  as  axiomatic  in 
future  planning  for  UBC  is  expressed 
in  the  President's  stand  on  junior  col- 
leges. He  accepts  these  as  an  obvious 
necessity  but  regards  them  as  branches 
of  the  University  itself.  He  says,  "I 
think  we  should  prepare  to  consider 
some  measure  of  decentralization  of 
higher  education  .  .  .  [It]  will  be  more 
expensive  than  having  one  institution, 
but  it  may  be  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  cultural  development  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  in  order  to  avoid  de-per- 
sonalized education  at  Point  Grey.  .  .  . 
The  question  .  .  .  inevitably  involves 
considerations  of  control,  and  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  there  should  in  the 
future  be  only  one  University  of  British 
Columbia,  with  only  one  governing 
board,  no  matter  what  branches  of 
the  University  exist  in  what  localities." 

The  step  in  the  direction  of  junior 

colleges    will    not    be    taken,    however, 

until    the    needs    of    the    then    existing 

faculties,    schools    and    departments   of 

Continued  on  page  91 
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Since  Torontonensk  8nl  appeared  in 
1898,  only  one  graduating  class  h.is 
gone  out  unrecorded  bj  its  pictured 
page.  lVih.i|is  n  is  significant  that  the 
members  ol  thai  class  called  themselves 
the  "naughty-ones",  ["he  omission, 
however,  is  regrettable,  for  1901  was 
the  graduation  yeai  oi  Charles  Bruce 
Sissons,  and  had  Torontonensii  then 
appeared,  the  world  might  have  been 
warned  that  Victoria  College  had  pro- 
duced a  fighting  classicist  with  the 
courage  ol  a  mountain  lion  and  the  con- 
science ol   .1    Methodist. 

His  graduation  portrait  may  be  seen 
in  Victoria's  Alumni  Hall,  where  in 
a  field  ol  handle-bar  mustachios  there 
appears  a  rugged  set  of  masculine  fea- 
tures with  no  other  hirsute  adornment 
than  a  thatch  ol  curly  hair.  If  one  looks 
closely,  one  sees  a  speck  that  looks  like 
a  chip  on   his  shoulder. 

For  biography  one  may  go  to  Acta 
Victor iana  and  read  that  in  his  senior 
year  C.  B.  Sissons  was  President  of  the 
Victoria  College  "Lit".  This  distinction, 
however,  seems  to  have  impressed  the 
biographer  less  than  the  achievements 
of  his  subject  in  football,  hockey  and 
tennis.  Football,  of  course,  in  the  Sis- 
sons lexicon  is  spelled  s-o-c-c-e-r.  Forty 
years  after  graduation  he  would  still 
turn  out  to  show  a  younger  generation 
how  to  dribble,  and  there  are  some  who 
claim  that  his  ability  to  kick  fast,  hard 
and  straight  was  never  lost  but  merely 
transferred  to  the  Council  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts.  But  that's  an  off-side.  Let's 
have  a  fresh  start. 

Charles  Bruce  Sissons  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Simcoe  County;  third  genera- 
tion Canadian  on  his  father's  side  and 
fifth  on  his  mother's.  Between  harvest 
and  haytime  he  went  to  school  in  Crown 
Hill  and  Barrie.  His  best  friend  was  a 
boy  from  the  next  farm  by  the  name  of 
Ernest  Drury.  After  finishing  high 
school,  he  taught  for  a  year  to  get 
money  for  college.  It  was  a  one-room 
school  of  all  grades  from  toddlers  to 
teen-agers — both  sexes.  Our  teen-age 
teacher  found  his  feet,  kept  his  head, 
and  got  to  college.  There  he  chose  the 
honours  course  in  Classics  and  studied 
under  two  of  the  finest  scholars  of  that 
(or  any  other)  time:  Bell  in  Latin  and 
Robertson  in  Greek.  It  was  probably 
their  influence  that  determined  his 
choice  of  a  career. 

During  summer  vacations  he  worked 
for  the  next  year's  fees  and  keep.  It 
was  probably  quite  fortuitous  that  one 
such  summer  job  took  him  in  a  sur- 
veyor's party   to  the   Rockies,   but   the 
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experience  led  to  one  o!  the  most  ab- 
sorbing interests  ot  his  lite:  his  love 
of  the  mountains.  Alter  taking  his  de- 
gree, he  taught  for  two  years  in  the 
Chatham  Collegiate  Institute.  Ontario, 
but  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred 
he  applied  for  a  post  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  was  appointed  the  first  Princi- 
pal of  the  Revelstoke  High  School. 
Several  of  his  Revelstoke  students  came 
on  to  Victoria  College,  including  that 
G.    L.    Haggen    who    later    became    a 


Ancient   History 


Rhodes  Scholar  for  British  Columbia 
and  remained  in  England  for  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  law. 

In  1908,  C.  B.  himself  went  to  Ox- 
ford to  read  Ancient  History,  under 
contract  to  return  to  Victoria  College. 
He  joined  the  staff  in  1909,  and  was 
promptly  caricatured  in  the  "Bob"  as 
an  Oxford  don  with  an  exaggerated 
accent.  It  wasn't  true;  Oxford  eccen- 
tricities left  very  little  impress  upon  his 
rugged  Canadianism. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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his  classes  in  Greek  History  he 
o  quote  a  favourite  passage 
B  v.    .  dsworth  sonnet: 

Two  voices     re  there;  one  is  of  the  sea, 

One  of  the  mountains;  each  a  mighty 
Vok 

In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst 
rejoice, 

Thev  were  thv  chosen  music,  Liberty! 
But  it  was  always  the  voice  of  the 
mountains  that  called  more  loudly  to  C. 
B.  Sissons.  He  was  back  in  the  Rockies 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Club. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  his  future  wife. 
Her  name  was  Anna  Normart  and  she 
came  of  a  long-established  Pennsyl- 
vania family  of  Quakers.  One  may  con- 
jecture that  she  was  won  by  C.  B.'s 
style  of  "friendly  persuasion",  for  a  snap- 
shot of  the  period  shows  the  lady  with  a 
rope  around  her  waist  and  her  suitor 
standing  above  her  with  an  ice-axe  in 
his  hand. 

Another  companion  of  those  Alpine 
summers  was  his  cousin,  J.  S.  Woods- 
worth,  the  founder  of  the  Canadian 
Commonwealth  Federation.  One  may 
surmise  that  the  principles  of  the  wel- 
fare state  were  given  a  good  airing  as 
they  bivouacked  together  under  the 
clear,  cold  light  of  the  stars,  on  the 
slopes  of  a  Selkirk  peak. 

These  influences  undoubtedly  mel- 
lowed the  mores  of  Sissons,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  strayed 
from  the  Methodist  fold  or  voted  for 
any  other  than  the  Liberal  party.  To 
the  latter  statement,  however,  there  may 
be  one  exception.  In  1919,  the  United 
Farmers  of  Ontario  went  into  politics 
and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  themselves 
and  everybody  else,  won  a  provincial 
election.  Rumour  said  that  the  new 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  the  Honour- 
able E.  C.  Drury,  offered  a  cabinet 
post  to  the  friend  of  his  boyhood  days. 
The  offer,  if  made,  was  declined. 

Such  a  refusal  could  hardly  be  as- 
cribed to  an  antipathy  for  controversy 
or  a  reluctance  to  engage  in  public 
service,  for  the  Sissons  career  abounds 
in  both.  He  served  on  the  Ontario 
Housing  Commission  of  1918-19,  and 
was  a  Director  and  Secretary  of  the 
Toronto  Milk  Producers'  Association 
from  1925  to  1932.  His  Homeric  "battle- 
glee"  in  parliamentary  debate  was  a  fea- 
ture of  University  councils  for  many 
years.  A  former  professor  of  distinction, 
when  about  to  leave  the  Toronto  cam- 
pus for  lusher  pastures  to  the  south,  is 
said  to  have  described  the  University 
of  Toronto  as  "mildewed  with  discre- 
tion". To  such  a  blight  Professor  Sis- 
sons made  no  contribution.   He  would 


as  cheerfully  break  a  lance  on  a  Presi- 
dent or  a  Dean  as  give  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder  to  the  youngest  tiro. 

Few  men  knew  the  University  of 
Toronto  Act  as  well  as  he,  and  none 
was  ever  readier  to  invoke  its  statutes 
in  defence  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  faculty  councils,  colleges,  colleagues 
and  students.  One  of  his  causes  celebres 
occurred  in  1942,  when  the  Board  of 
Governors  refused  to  admit  to  the  Uni- 
versity a  group  of  German  nationals, 
who  at  the  outbreak  of  war  had  been 
interned  in  England  but  later  released 
when  the  Government  felt  sure  of  their 
allegiance.  By  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  it  was  arranged  that 
these  young  men  might  resume  their 
studies  here,  provided  that  they  could 
find  Canadian  sponsors.  Sissons  stood 
sponsor  for  a  young  German  Quaker, 
whose  family  had  left  Germany  when 
Hitler  came  to  power.  His  eligibility 
for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  had  been  established  before  the 
Governors  issued  their  edict,  so  Sissons 
entered  him  in  Victoria  College  and 
claimed  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
college  to  send  its  students  to  Univer- 
sity classes  for  instruction  and  examina- 
tion in  the  non-college  subjects.  For- 
tunately the  case  was  settled  out  of 
court.  The  Governors  evolved  a  formula 
by  which  they  satisfied  themselves  that 
all  the  requirements  of  loyalty  were  met. 
The  Professor's  protege  graduated  first 
in  first  class  honours  in  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  and  is  now  a 
highly-esteemed  member  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

In  University  of  Toronto  circles, 
Professor  Sissons  is  best  known  for  his 
forty  years  of  successful  teaching  and 
his  forty-four  years  of  unceasing  vigil- 
ance in  Council  and  Senate.  (He  served 
as  a  graduate  representative  on  the 
Senate  after  his  retirement  from  the 
professorate.)  But  in  the  wider  field  of 
educated  Canada  he  is  best  known  for 
his  published  works  of  Canadian 
biography  and  history.  "Champion 
of  causes  not  lost  but  neglected 
...  he  cannot  rest  until  wrongs 
have  been  righted,  victims  vindicated, 
and  the  judgments  of  history  revised  in 
the  light  of  new  evidence  thoroughly 
examined  and  impartially  interpreted." 
So  runs  a  tribute  on  the  dust-jacket  of 
his  History  of  Victoria  University 
(1952).  His  first  book,  Bilingual 
Schools  in  Ontario  (1917)  was  ac- 
claimed as  a  calm  appraisal  of  a  con- 
troversial issue  and  a  realistic  contribu- 
tion to  national  unity.  In  recognition  of 
it,  the  University  of  Ottawa  honoured 
him   in    1922   with    its   LL.D.   Egerton 


Ryerson,  His  Life  and  Letters  (Vol.  I, 
1937,  Vol.  II,  1947),  won  for  him  elec- 
tion as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  and  the  Tyrrell  Medal, 
"granted  for  outstanding  work  in  Cana- 
dian History".  My  Dearest  Sophie 
(1955)  is  a  collection  of  personal  let- 
ters from  Egerton  Ryerson  to  his  daugh- 
ter, which  forms  a  delightful  sequel  to 
the  austere  correspondence  of  the  poli- 
tician, churchman  and  educationalist. 

Now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  Sis- 
sons of  Victoria  is  still  a  student,  still 
a  writer,  still  a  mountaineer,  an  athlete, 
and  a  farmer.  He  keeps  up  the  farm  at 
Orono  which  he  bought  soon  after  his 
marriage  and  into  which  for  many  years 
he  poured  his  savings  and  his  labour  as 
insurance  for  his  family.  His  four  sons 
are  now  all  independent,  all  married  and 
themselves  fathers  of  families — thirteen 
grandchildren  for  Charles  and  Anna! 
There's  no  longer  any  need  to  keep  the 
prize  cattle  which  he  owned  in  the 
farm's  best  years — Melpomene,  Min- 
erva, and,  of  course,  an  "ox-eyed"  Juno. 
He  had  a  Dominion  champion  once,  but 
sold  her  for  $1,200 — a  big  price  in  the 
depressed  thirties.  He  still  has  his 
orchard,  which  he  tends  and  prunes  with 
the  Ceorgic  care  of  a  good  Virgilian. 
The  reforestation  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  creek  is  getting  to  be  a  beautiful 
stand  of  timber. 

He  spends  most  of  the  summer  on 
the  farm,  but  in  the  winter  drives  to 
Arizona,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Sissons  can 
still  enjoy  a  bit  of  mountaineering.  Just 
a  few  years  ago  they  went  to  Greece  and 
climbed  Olympus  when  it  was  deep  in 
snow.  The  natives  could  hardly  have 
been  more  astonished  had  Zeus  and 
Hera  suddenly  appeared  in  all  their 
ancient  glory. 

His  tennis  has  only  recently  yielded 
to  golf — a  late  addition  to  his  sporting 
repertoire.  His  stance  is  terrible,  his 
swing  is  all  wrong,  but  his  drive  goes 
straight  down  the  fairway  and  his  putt 
never  overruns  the  cup.  He  trims  his 
sons  most  of  the  time — and  the  writer 
every  time.  Perhaps  it's  due  to  a  carry- 
over of  coordination;  perhaps  it's  the 
reward  of  a  well-spent  life.  He  doesn't 
drink  and  he  doesn't  smoke;  his  only 
obvious  social  vice  is  "scrabbling"  with 
dubious  Latin  derivatives. 

He's  working  on  another  book.  He 
has  been  travelling  the  country  a  mari 
usque  ad  mare,  investigating  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  provincial  govern- 
ments put  upon  the  educational  clauses 
of  the  B.N. A.  Act.  From  all  accounts, 
it's  going  to  be  good.  In  fact,  it  looks  as 
if  we  may  expect  a  Sissons  sizzler! 
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FUN  WHILE  IT  LASTED 

Some  recollections  of  o  college  comic  thot  graduated 
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It  is  now  a  little  more  than  thirty-six 
years  since  something  happened  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  which  was  to 
leave  a  certain  imprint  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  most  closely  associ- 
ated with  it.  A  college  magazine,  humor- 
ous in  intent,  was  started — and  con- 
tinued to  publish  regularly  for  some 
ten  years.  The  publishing  world  has 
probably  witnessed  more  momentous 
events,  but  to  the  former  members  of 
the  staff  of  Goblin  none  is  of  greater 
significance.  Like  a  former  football  star 
who  now  wishes  to  be  accepted  as  a 
serious  business  man,  anyone  once 
associated  with  the  self-appointed 
humorists  of  the  1921  campus  has  a 
lot  to  live  down.  "Oh,  you  were  one  of 


the  Goblin  stall,''  they  say,  and  sit 
back  waiting  for  you  to  say  something 
funny.  Business  in  Canada  today — and 
the  arts,  too,  for  that  matter — is  a 
serious  affair;  anyone  suspected  of  hav- 
ing a  waggish  streak  in  him  should  be 
handled  with  care. 

But  if  the  jester  today  is  regarded 
with  caution,  the  situation  was  worse 
a  generation  ago.  It  was  a  time  when, 
in  the  words  of  the  late  Stephen  Lea- 
cock,  in  the  first  issue  of  Goblin,  we 
were  living  "in  an  atmosphere  some- 
what overcharged  with  public  mor- 
ality." It  was  not  practical,  however, 
for  the  young  ment  of  Goblin  to  accept 
his  invitation  to  "migrate  to  the  more 
human  culture  of  McGill".  It  was  a  time 


when  Munsey's  Magazine  declared  that 
i  anadians  have  a  natural  antipathy  to 
a  joke".  "Imagine, "  said  Munsey's,  "a 
land  of  nearly  four  million  square  miles 
with  not  one  comic  paper.  If  a  Canadian 
writer  does  pen  ;-.  humorous  article  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  he  is  obliged  to 
send  it  out  anonymously."  Munsey's,  of 
course,  were  ignoring  Thomas  Chand- 
ler Haliburton,  Peter  McArthur, 
"P.O.D.",  Leacock  himself,  and  some 
others  including  even  the  lamented  Bob 
Edwards.  But  they  could  be  forgiven. 
Most  of  Canada  was  held  in  the  chill 
grip  of  prohibition  and,  while  smaller 
American  institutions  of  learning  had 
their  "college  comic"  magazines, 
Toronto,  with   a  registration  in  excess 
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1  -  none.  Culture  was  a  com- 
mon con  ty,  bin  corned)  was  ques- 
>le. 

It  was  against  this  unpromising  back- 
nd  that  a  number  of  undergradu- 
stlj  in  the  I  acuity  ol  Arts,  were 
nultaneously  with  a  compulsion 
to  amuse,  that  their  plans  were  the 
result  oi  ..  spontaneous  spasm  rather 
than  publishing  strategj  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  (in  spite  of  the  disposition 
of  names  on  masthead  of  the  first  issue) 
the  original  group  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  editors  and  no  business  staff.  This 
arrangement  was  considered  to  be  un- 
conventional  b\  practical  publishers.  It 
was  quickly  taken  care  of  by  trimming 
the  roster  down  to  five  editors  and 
assigning  the  other  thirty  to  little  tables 
in  the  various  faculties  where  their 
duties  were  to  sell  as  many  of  the 
magazines  as  possible.  The  device 
proved  successful  and  the  first  print 
order  was  sold  out  in  an  hour.  An  extra 
order  disappeared  as  quickly.  When  a 
cute  little  gag,  which  had  certainly  not 
been  intended  tor  publication,  some- 
how did  get  printed,  sales  went  even 
better.  For  the  next  nine  and  a  half 
years  thousands  of  people  kept  buying 
Goblin  hoping  to  find  another  little  gag 
like  it. 

But  the  success  of  the  magazine 
stemmed  from  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  something  naughty  might  appear  in 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was,  issue  after 
issue,  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  If  its 
first  issues  had  one  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic it  was  zeal.  The  early  maga- 
zine  wasn't    exactly   produced.    It    was 


assembled.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  that  ever  skipped  nine  o'clock 
lectures  brought  in  their  gems.  If  they 
weren't  published  the  first  time,  they 
brought  them  back  again  and  again  until 
the  editors  sent  the  stuff  down  to  the 
printers  just  to  end  the  struggle. 

The  processing  of  material  went  on 
in  one  room  down  in  the  old  Printers 
Guild  building  at  8  University  Avenue, 
where  the  Canada  Life  lends  more 
dignity  but  scarcely  more  life  to  the 
area.  The  editing  took  place  in  this 
room;  so  did  the  sketchy  business  man- 
agement and  the  social  life  of  the 
editors.  This  resulted  in  a  rather  ani- 
mated scene  that  seems  to  some  to  have 
been  so  full  of  the  stuff  of  which 
nostalgia  is  made  that  today  any  old 
member  of  the  staff  will  buy  you  a  beer 
it   you  merely  mention  it. 

There  was  a  door  at  the  back  of  this 
room.  On  it  was  lettered  very  large: 
EDITORIAL  ROOMS.  Nobody  from 
outside  was  allowed  to  open  it.  It  led 
actually  to  a  shallow  cupboard.  There 
was,  of  course,  another  door  in  the 
room.  This  one  led  outwards,  to  the 
street,  the  university  and  to  lectures.  It 
was  insufficiently  used. 

After  the  first  few  issues  had  gone 
well,  we  were  approached  by  a  national 
news  distributing  agency.  They  sug- 
gested that  we  print  enough  extra  copies 
to  expose  our  efforts  to  the  outside 
world.  We  did,  and  for  years  Goblin 
had  a  higher  rate  of  sale  on  the  news- 
stands of  the  nation  than  any  other 
Canadian  periodical.  Flushed  with  suc- 
cess,    we     besieged     the     advertising 
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agencies.  Everybody,  it  turned  out, 
knew  about  the  magazine  and  wished 
the  boys  well,  but  a  depressing  number 
seemed  to  feel  that  a  humorous  publica- 
tion was  not  a  sufficiently  dignified  set- 
ting to  carry  their  communications 
about  soap  or  sarsaparilla.  There  were 
enough  exceptions,  however,  to  keep  us 
going,  and  even  to  make  us  relatively 
prosperous  from  time  to  time.  We  would 
never  have  been  prosperous  at  any  time, 
however,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dis- 
covery of  an  angel,  who  appeared  in  the 
person  of  John  W.  McKee,  a  Varsity 
graduate  and  successful  businessman 
with  a  remarkable  tolerance  for  the 
vagaries  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  With 
his  backing  in  later  years  the  issues  kept 
coming  out. 

Goblin's  first  editor-in-chief  was 
James  A.  Cowan,  possibly  because  he 
combined  in  his  appearance  and  manner 
a  certain  goblinesque  aspect  with  a 
natural  wit.  Like  many  humorists  Jimmy 
seldom  smiled.  His  eyebrows  were,  and 
still  are,  elevated  in  an  expression  of 
perpetual  surprise.  He  seemed  always 
as  though  he  were  confiding  some 
highly  improbable  news  to  someone 
who  wouldn't  believe  it  anyway.  People 
usually  waited  bemused  for  a  few 
minutes  until  the  joke  would  sink  in. 
Sometimes  they  never  did  get  the  point, 
but  if  Jim  said  it  they  repeated  it. 
Perhaps  that's  why  that  one  doubtful 
piece  of  whimsy  got  published. 

Keith  Crombie  was  the  first  to  wear 
the  title  of  managing  editor,  and  was 
one  of  the  magazine's  principal  con- 
tributors. Keith  and  I  later  collaborated 
on  a  rather  confused  collection  of  prose 
and  light  verse.  We  still  occasionally 
come  across  a  copy  of  Sackcloth  and 


Splashes  in  second-hand  book  stores. 
When  we  do  we  buy  it.  and  destroy  it 
with  ceremony.  Clarke  Ashworth,  who 
died  on  the  threshold  of  a  promising 
career  in  advertising,  was  perhaps  the 
organizing  genius  of  the  staff.  Once,  at 
a  meeting  over  a  few  beers,  he  organized 
a  "college  comic"  convention.  Before 
anyone  had  time  to  give  the  matter 
sober  reflection,  Clarke  had  sent  tele- 
grams to  some  thirty  or  forty  other 
college  magazines  inviting  them  to  send 
delegates  and  offering  to  stand  all  ex- 
penses in  Toronto.  They  came.  The 
convention  lasted  for  three  days.  We 
did  too — barely.  Among  the  contingent 
there  were  a  couple  of  types  from 
Chicago  who  seemed  rather  un-editorial 
in  demeanour.  The  last  day  of  the  con- 
vention they  explained.  "Y'see,"  they 
admitted,  "none  of  the  guys  on  the 
Phoenix  drink.  This  racket  was  up  in 
Canada.  So  they  sent  us."  It  was  a 
grand  convention.  There  was  even  a 
short  business  session. 

Our  circulation  manager  was  the  late 
Allan  Crawford.  He  bought  himself  an 
enormous  old-style  western  money  belt 
which  he  wore  under  his  vest.  When  he 
would  return  from  collecting  the  cash 
from  the  faculty  representatives  he 
would  slink  into  the  editorial  room 
shrouded  in  conspiratorial  mystery. 
Then  he  would  lock  the  door,  remove 
his  outer  garments,  and  the  belt.  Out 
of  it  he  might  dump  as  much  as  thirty- 
seven  dollars  and  fifteen  cents. 

Life  was  romantic  to  Allan,  which 
was  probably  one  reason  why  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  explorer 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  to  head  up  an 
expedition  to  take  possession  of  Wrangel 
Island,  which  lies  between  Siberia  and 
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te    name    of   the    British 

-   training  as   a  geologist 

-.    to    Stefansson;    the 

May    an    historic    role 

Ulan.  On  September  Huh, 

the    Canadian    and 

ihe  Bi  ;t:sh  flags  on  Wrangel  Island,  over 

in    which   he   had   deposited   a 

proclamation  declaring   that   the   island 

the  just  possession  of  His 

GEORGE,    King  of   GREAT 

BRITAIN    and    IRELAND    and    the 

Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor 

o]    I\PIA,    etc.,    and    a    part    of    the 

BRITISH  EMPIRE". 

On  January  28,  1923,  Allan  and  two 
companions,  having  spent  a  year  and 
a  quarter  on  the  island,  set  out  across 
the  ice  to  walk  to  Nome,  Alaska,  by 
way  of  Siberia,  and  were  never  heard 
from  again. 

Allan  Rudyard  Crawford  was  born 
with  a  sense  of  adventure.  While  most 
of  us  had  in  mind  no  more  than  a 
college  magazine,  to  Allan  it  was  high 
emprise.  Whether  or  not  he  was  a 
humorist  is  open  to  question.  Certainly 
he  thought  he  was,  and  insisted  that 
we  run  his  cartoons  and  two-line  jokes. 
One  showed  an  overdressed  flapper  in 
a  restaurant.  An  impossible  waiter  stands 
by.  "Waiter,"  asks  the  flapper,  "is 
this  fish  fresh?"  "I  don't  know,"  says 


the  waiter.  "It  hasn't  said  anything  yet." 
Well,  maybe  it  was  Allan's  sketch,  but 
I  haven't  been  able  to  get  it  out  of  my 
mind  all  these  years! 

There  were  other  staffers,  all  with 
considerable  claim  to  colour  then,  and  a 
persistent  claim  to  friendship  now.  Con- 
tributors too,  of  whom  the  most  famous 
was  Richard  Taylor,  in  our  post-college 


"I  guess  1  shall  always  be 
just  a  great  big  boy" 


"Saw  a  witty  skirt  on  Yonge  St." 

"A  witty  skirt?" 

"Yes.  .  .  Brevity  you  know  is  the  soul  of 

wit." 

days  and  his  pre-New  Yorker  period. 
Dick,  now  known  universally  for  his 
bug-eyed  characters  who  have  appeared 
in  the  latter  magazine  for  years,  and 
for  "Fractured  French"  and  "By  the 
Dawn's  Ugly  Light",  was  then  con- 
siderably less  of  a  celebrity.  He  had  not 
evolved  his  present  technique  and  used 
to  draw  as  many  as  ten  or  eleven 
cartoons,  caricatures  and  illustrations 
for  one  issue  of  Goblin,  using  with 
apparently  equal  skill  as  many  different 
styles.  There  was  old  Captain  Jimmy 
Haverson,  who  lived  on  Centre  Island 
and  sailed  to  work  at  his  law  office  every 
day  in  a  dinghy,  wearing  his  disre- 
putable yachting  cap  at  a  rakish  angle. 
His  one  contribution  to  Goblin  is 
haunting: 

TO  A  ROSE 

What  is  this  thing  that  shakes  its 

shaggy  head  at  me? 
It  is  a  rose. 
Thank  God  for  roses 
Is  my  diagnosis. 


J.  E.  McDougall 

There  was  the  day  when  a  gaunt 
character  shuffled  in  and  fixed  me  with 
a  vacant  stare.  "You  buy  funny  stuff?" 
he  asked  in  an  absent  sort  of  monotone. 
I  said  we  tried  to.  "I  got  some  here," 
he  muttered,  and  pushed  an  untidy  sheaf 
of  handwritten  pages  at  me.  That  was 
Ted  Reeve,  who  has  long  since  found 
that  the  market  for  his  funny  stuff  is 
very  good  indeed,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  sports,  on  which  he  is  the 
oracle  of  the  Toronto  Telegram.  There 
was  Gregory  Clark,  Merrill  Denison, 
Charles  Vining,  whose  R.T.L.  series  of 
mordant  biographies  have  never  been 
matched,  the  late  Jimmy  Frise,  and  Guy 
Rutter,  whose  back  cover  advertise- 
ments for  Chiclets  were  often  the 
funniest  thing  in  the  book. 

Goblin  carried  on  until  1930.  For 
most  of  those  years  my  associates  of 
college  days  were  making  a  name  for 
themselves  in  more  respectable  fields.  I 
remained  as  a  sort  of  editorial  one-man 
band.  Towards  the  end,  Egerton 
Harshaw,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
originals,  came  into  partnership  with 
me.  We  had  moved  to  Montreal,  where 
we  were  able,  due  to  that  peculiar  quirk 
of  public  morality,  to  accept  liquor 
advertising.  We  changed  the  character 
of  the  magazine  considerably  and  were 
sailing  along  happily  when  something 
over  which  we  had  no  control  occurred. 
The  Depression  set  in.  Our  printers, 
the  Southam  Press,  gallantly  offered  to 
back  us  generously  if  we  thought  we 
could  weather  the  storm  in  three 
months.  We  took  thought;  decided  the 
depression  would  last  longer;  went  into 
voluntary  liquidation. 

It  was  sad,  but  for  a  long  time  we 
had  done  what  we  most  wanted  to  do. 
As  the  years  go  by  the  jokes  seem  to 
have  been  funnier  than  they  probably 
were,  the  days  more  filled  with  accom- 
plishment, the  nights  more  ringed  with 
laughter.  It  was  fun,  anyway.  Perhaps 
mercifully,  there  are  very  few  copies 
of  Gobin  left  to  prove  us  wrong. 
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THE  HUNGARIANS 


R.  S.   Harris 


It  is  likely  that  one  out  ol  every  hun- 
dred students  who  register  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  next  fall  will  be  a 
Hungarian  refugee.  Some  eighty  engi- 
neering students  from  the  Academy  of 
Forestry  and  Mining  at  Sopron  are  al- 
ready in  residence.  The  University  and 
the  arts  colleges  have  provided  twenty 
additional  bursaries  for  Hungarian 
students;  sixteen  of  these  have  already 
been  allocated.  In  addition  to  these  stu- 
dents, whose  entrance  is  conditional 
only  upon  an  adequate  mastery  of  the 
English  language,  at  least  fifty  Hun- 
garians who  wish  either  to  continue  or 
to  commence  university  studies  are 
known  to  be  in  the  Toronto  area,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  will  gain  admission.  The  Univer- 
sity's enrolment  in  1957-58  is  expected 
to  rise  to  about  13,200  (from  12,306 
in  1956-57).  One  hundred  and  thirty 
Hungarians  would  constitute  one  per 
cent  of  this  figure. 

Had  anyone  suggested  in  September, 
1956,  that  over  a  hundred  students 
from  a  half-dozen  universities  in  Hun- 
gary would  be  pursuing  their  studies  a 
year  hence  at  Toronto,  the  proposition 
would  have  been  dismissed  as  ludicrous. 
Not  a  dozen  persons  at  Toronto  could 
have  named  two  Hungarian  univer- 
sities in  September,  1956:  the  Peter 
Pazmany  University  of  Budapest,  yes — 
it  has  a  long  history  and  a  solid  reputa- 
tion; but  the  Universities  of  Debrecin, 
Pecs,  and  Szeged?  And  Sopron — where 
and  what  on  earth  was  it?  But  the  ludi- 
crousness  of  the  suggestion  would  have 
been  quite  apparent  in  Hungary.  On 
October  20,  one  Sopron  student  was 
six  weeks  away  from  his  degree.  But 
October  21  came  and  went,  and  with  it 
began  a  series  of  events  which  will  cul- 
minate in  his  graduation  from  a  univer- 
sity 7.000  miles  from  Sopron  eighteen 
months  behind  schedule.  What  profes- 
sor delivering  his  normal  lecture  on 
October  20  could  have  conceived  the 
possibility  that  three  months  later  he 
would  have  crossed  an  ocean  with  his 
wife  and  children  (and  little  else)  and 
would  be  occupying  a  second-floor  room 


in  a  baroque  mansion  built  to  house 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  ol  a  province 
he  had  scarcely  heard  of?  Yet  the  more 
one  investigates  the  situation,  the  less 
fantastic  this  mass  migration  proves  to 
be.  From  the  Hungarian  standpoint  at 
least,  the  migration  appears  in  retro- 
spect to  be  almost  inevitable.  This  is 
particularly  apparent  in  the  case  of  the 
Sopron  group. 

To  begin  with,  one  must  examine 
the  map  of  Hungary.  Sopron  is  a  city 
of  40,000  situated  in  a  small  pocket  on 
the  north-west  boundary.  This  pocket 
projects  into  Austria.  The  Sopron  area 
is  surrounded  by  Austria  on  three  sides; 
the  fourth — or  Hungarian — side  is  at 
one  point  only  two  miles  wide.  And 
Austria  is  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Next,  one  must  note  the  long  and 
checkered  history  of  the  Sopron  Aca- 
demy— it  is  called  an  academy  rather 
than  a  university  in  Hungary  since  it 
does  not  have  faculties  or  arts  and 
medicine.  In  1735,  the  Hungarians 
created  at  Selmecbanya  the  first  mining 
school  to  be  established  in  Europe.  It 
prospered,  and  to  it  was  joined  in  1809 
a  school  of  forestry.  The  combined 
academy  also  prospered,  but  after  the 
First  World  War  it  had  to  be  moved, 
for  Selmecbanya  was  now  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  government  favoured 
Miscolcz  as  the  new  site,  but  the  people 
of  Miscolcz,  a  city  of  about  100,000  in 
the  north-east  section  of  the  now  much 
reduced  Hungary,  did  not  want  the 
Academy.  The  people  of  Sopron  did, 
and  through  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  their  municipal  leaders  they  got  it. 
Again  the  Academy  prospered,  and  close 
links  were  forged  between  town  and 
gown.  After  1945,  however,  the  plot 
thickened.  The  Moscow-dominated 
Budapest  government  was  not  happy  at 
the  thought  of  a  university  located 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Western 
World.  A  movement  was  begun  to  shift 
the  Academy  to  Miscolcz,  which  is 
very  close  to  the  Russian  border. 
Faculty  opposition  forced  a  compro- 
mise; a  new  institution  at  Miscolcz  to 
provide  the  first  two  years  of  the  five- 


year  course,  the  Academy  at  Sopron  to 
confine  its  activities  to  the  final  three 
years.  It  has  been  an  uneasy  compro- 
mise in  practice.  Relations  between 
Miscolcz  and  Sopron  have  not  been  en- 
tirely cordial,  and  many  Sopron  students 
and  faculty  have  opposed  the  arrange- 
ment on  both  educational  and  patriotic 
grounds.  To  these  local  dissatisfactions 
must  be  added  the  general  dissatis- 
faction felt  by  many  Hungarians  at  the 
state  of  affairs  to  which  their  country 
had  been  brought  by  October,  1956. 
From  1945  to  1947  Hungary  was 
governed  by  a  democratically  elected 
parliament,  with  four  recognized  parties, 
and  the  changes  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  country  effected 
at  this  time  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  entire  population.  But  even  in  1945 
the  Communist  Party  had  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior — 
and  hence  of  the  police;  and  at  the 
elections  of  1947  they  gained  control  of 
the  government.  All  privately-owned 
business  and  industry  were  now  elimi- 
nated, and  the  farmers  were  forced  to 
join  cooperatives.  Furthermore,  the 
country  was  to  be  converted  to  heavy 
industry,  this  in  the  face  of  its  agricul- 
tural tradition  and  its  lack  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  cost  of  importing  raw 
materials  and  supporting  a  huge  capital 
investment  programme  placed  heavy 
financial  burdens  on  the  people  and  in- 
evitably led  to  a  lowering  of  the  stan- 
dard of  living.  In  addition,  ideological 
pressure  steadily  increased.  Everyone 
was  supposed  to  attend  party  seminars 
for  marxist  indoctrination,  and,  where 
groups  were  controllable — in  the  fac- 
tories and  the  universities,  for 
example,  everyone  did.  There  were  other 
signs  of  Russian  interference:  broad- 
casts from  Western  Europe  were  jam- 
med, Russian  became  a  compulsory 
foreign  language  in  the  schools,  the  ex- 
pression of  opposition  to  the  "national 
policy"  became  impossible.  Since  the 
Hungarians  are  a  proud  people  and 
since  the  "national  policy"  was  ob- 
viously for  the  benefit  of  Moscow,  the 
October   Revolution   is   understandable. 
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Son-,  ^ght 
And      ove 

.  %  .   id  white; 
In  my  heart 

>rn  peace 
So  tiny 

That  w  ith  case 
At  a  sight 
W  ith  thought 
It  almost  disappears: 
1  el  so  tirm 
And  complete 
1  hat  in  my  mind 
\l\  tears  of  losing  it 

Louis  Teglas 


The  mass  exodus  of  the  Sopron  group 
is  also  understandable;  they  had  purely 
local  reasons  for  dissatisfaction,  and 
they  were  the  one  group  for  whom  a 
mass  exodus  was  geographically  feas- 
ible. 


— 


What  exactly  did  occur  at  Sopron  dur- 
ing the  Revolution?  Here  is  the  account 
of  Zoltan  Saary,  one  which  has  been 
vetted  by  others  in  the  Sopron  group. 

'The  actual  beginning  of  the  "revolu- 
tion" may  be  dated  from  Sunday  even- 
ing, October  21,  when  representatives 
of  the  three  Sopron  faculties  met  in 
the  School  of  Forestry  to  plan  some 
action  in  the  light  of  events  which  had 
taken  place  at  Budapest  and  Szeged.  At 
the  close  of  an  all-night  meeting,  it  was 
decided  to  print  copies  of  a  list  of  stu- 
dent demands  and  to  present  the  list  for 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
university  called  for  3.00  p.m.  on  the 
Monday.  The  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity gave  his  consent  without  hesitation 
to  the  request  that  the  university  press 
be  used  to  print  the  lists;  he  warned 
us  only  to  act  on  the  bases  of  common 
sense  and  reason.  By  2.00  p.m.  the 
demands  had  been  circulated  in  every 
factory  and  school  in  the  city.  The 
crowd  which  had  assembled  by  3.00  at 
the  University's  Great  Hall  far  exceeded 
its  1,000  seat  capacity. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  meeting  was 
tense  and  enthusiastic;  for  the  first  time 
in  twelve  years  one  could  express  one's 
opinion  freely.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting 
(10.00  p.m.),  there  was  unanimous 
acceptance  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
the  University's  demands.  The  commu- 
nist students  organization  was  dissolved, 
and  the  Federation  of  Hungarian  Uni- 
versity Students  established  in  its  place. 
A  committee  of  33  members  was  elected 
to  lead  the  new  student  government,  the 


number  being  purposely  large  to  prevent 
the  secret  police  (who  witnessed  the 
meeting)  from  arresting  a  few  leaders 
and  thus  aborting  the  movement.  At 
midnight  the  students  gathered  at  the 
memorial  erected  in  honour  of  those 
who  died  in  the  revolution  of  1848. 

The  Students'  Committee  met  after 
this  ceremony  and  sent  representatives 
to  other  student  bodies  in  the  country. 
On  October  23  the  University  was  still 
officially  open,  but  lectures  were  not 
well  attended;  everyone  felt  that  some- 
thing was  in  the  air.  We  had  continuous 
contact  by  telephone  with  the  students 
of  Budapest.  Things  were  happening 
very  fast.  The  Student  Council  decided 
to  ask  permission  to  stage  a  silent 
demonstration  in  support  of  the  Poles, 
and  after  much  hesitation  this  was 
granted.  Within  an  hour  the  whole  uni- 
versity was  on  the  streets,  armed  with 
placards — "People  of  Poland,  we  are 
with  you". 

That  evening,  Gero,  "the  Stalinist 
hatchetman  from  Moscow",  spoke  on 
the  radio  denouncing  everything  that 
had  been  done  so  far  and  forbidding 
any  such  activities  in  the  future.  During 
the  Student  Council  meeting  which  was 
called  at  once,  word  came  that  fighting 
had  started  in  Budapest  between  stu- 
dents and  secret  police.  Student  guards 
were  immediately  posted  around  the 
University. 

The  city  and  provincial  Communist 
Party  leaders  now  arrived  to  negotiate 
with  the  Student  Council.  Talking  to 
them  one  could  feel  that  they  were 
drowning  men  clutching  at  pieces  of 
straw.  Though  on  the  surface  pretend- 
ing to  be  willing  to  go  along  with  us, 
they  were  ready  at  the  first  opportunity 
to  double-cross  us.  For  the  time  being, 
they  agreed  to  respect  the  student 
government.      The      Committee      now 


moved  its  headquarters  to  the  Univer- 
sity. It  called  for  a  general  strike  as  a 
protest  against  the  actions  of  the  secret 
police  in  Budapest.  The  strike  was  effec- 
tive throughout  the  city. 

'All  the  factories  in  the  city  then  sent 
representatives  of  the  Student  Council 
in  order  to  assure  united  action.  It  was 
decided  to  take  over  all  positions  held 
by  leading  Communist  functionaries  in 
industries.  The  Russian  monuments  and 
the  red  stars  on  public  buildings  were 
torn  down.  Students  helped  to  organize 
the  election  of  Workers'  Councils.  By 
this  time  the  local  Communist  Party 
was  in  a  state  of  chaos.  They  were  re- 
ceiving no  orders  from  above  and  had 
no  idea  how  to  act  on  their  own.  The 
students  took  effective  control  of  the 
city. 

'Work  had  stopped  in  all  industries 
except  the  public  utilities.  The  students 
themselves  had  to  organize  bread  pro- 
duction. Order  was  maintained  by 
patrols  consisting  of  two  policemen  and 
two  students. 

A  National  Council  of  students  and 
workers  was  formed  to  coordinate  the 
economic  activity  of  the  Sopron  area. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  deal  with 
such  problems  as  transport,  defence, 
and  communications.  But  the  para- 
mount need  was  for  protection  against 
attack.  The  Regular  Army  officers 
proved  to  be  unreliable.  It  was  the  other 
ranks  who  provided  us  with  weapons. 
The  secret  police  were  rounded  up,  and 
a  committee  began  to  investigate  their 
activities.  Three  militia  regiments  were 
organized  from  the  ranks  of  students 
and  workers.  During  the  ensuing  fort- 
night, the  Sopron  students  in  effect 
directed  the  economic  and  political 
affairs  of  Western  Hungary.  It  was  they, 
for  example,  who  assisted  the  Red 
Cross  in  it  distribution  of  aid. 
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On  Novembci  i  the  Russians  attacked 
Budapest  rhe  officers  ol  the  Regulai 
\imi\  artillerj  deployed  in  the  Sopron 
.iio.i  assured  us  thai  the)  would  hold 
the  citj  againsi  the  Russians.  Bui  on 
the  following  da)  we  found  thai  the) 
had  dismissed  (Ik-  soldiers  under  then 
command.  Wo  learned  ih.it  .1  Russian 
column  was  pressing  towards  Sopron. 
Our  own  militia  manned  the  guns,  rhe 
i.mks  appeared,  rhe  guns  were  loaded. 
I  ho  targets  were  engaged.  But,  to  our 
horror,  not  one  ol  the  pieces  would 
fire.  I  he  .11  iih  had  removed  the  firing 
pins  before  the)    left. 


the  S.S.  (  olumbia  .11  I  e  Havre  and  were 

sailing  west.' 


The  Russians  had  no  difficulty  in  cap- 
turing the  entire  militia.  But,  since  they 
had  no  infantry  to  guard  us,  we  were 
able  to  escape  into  Austria. 

'The  whole  University  did  not,  of 
course,  go  to  Austria.  Some  were  at 
their  homes  away  from  Sopron  at  the 
time,  others  would  not  leave  their 
families.  About  half  the  University 
came  out.  Those  who  came  with  their 
arms  were  interned  by  the  Austrian 
government.  The  rest  were  placed  in  a 
camp  at  Sanct  Wolfgang. 

'For  an  entire  month  we  lived  in  com- 
plete incertitude  as  to  our  future.  Some 
left  in  small  groups  for  various  coun- 
tries. Some  returned  to  Hungary.  At  the 
beginning  of  December,  those  who  had 
boon  interned  were  released.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Canada  offered  us  a  home. 
Our  visas  were  very  quickly  issued  and 
within    three    weeks    we    had    boarded 


1  01  the  1  Iniversit)  ol  I  oronto  the  prob- 
lems posod  in  the  Hungarian  students 
have  been  both  manifold  ami  complex. 
Since  the  Universit)  has  no  large  fund 

10  draw  upon  to  cope  wuh  such  emer- 
gencies, 11  has  had  10  obtain  assistance 
to  finance  such  commitments  as  it  has 
loit  morall)  hound  to  undertake  or  sup- 
port. Anil  since  it  has  qq  precedent  to 
fall  hack  upon  in  dealing  with  such 
problems    as    how    to    leach    English    to 

foreigners  in  three  short  months,  01  how 

to  obtain  polio  shots  lor  children  aged 

five,  it  has  had  to  resort  to  constant 
improvization.  Its  handling  ol  the  Hun- 
garian  situation  reveals  both  the  extra- 
ordinary resources  ol  the  University  ami 
the  difficulties  under  which  it  is  often 
required   to  operate. 

The  Sopron  group  consists  of  79 
undergraduates.  S  faculty  (2  senior  pro- 
lessors.  4  assistants,  the  registrar,  the 
librarian),  II  wives,  14  children  (ages 
17  years  to  4  months)  and  the  77-year- 
old  mother  of  one  of  the  professors. 
Responsibility  for  this  group  from 
January.  1957,  to  June,  1958,  has  been 
assumed  by  a  group  of  mining  and  oil 
company  executives.  Initially  the  group 
were  housed  at  a  Red  Cross  Hostel  on 
Jarvis  Street.  On  March  1,  they  moved 
to  Chorlcy  Park,  the  long-since  vacated 
official  residence  oi  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario,  which  was  pro- 
vided through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration.  The  Hungarians  will 
remain  at  Chorley  Park  until  mid-May, 
at  which  time  summer  employment  will 
be  provided  by  their  sponsors.  Until 
then  an  intensive  course  of  English, 
provided  by  the  Provincial  Department 
of  Education,  but  supervised  in  its  final 
stages  by  members  of  the  University 
faculty,  will  thoroughly  occupy  their 
time. 

The  affairs  of  the  twenty  bursary 
students  arc  the  responsibility  of  a 
special  Student's  Administrative  Coun- 
cil committee,  of  which  Mr.  E.  A. 
Macdonald,  General  .Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  S.A.C.,  is  a  member.  The 
ten  University  bursaries  will  go  to 
students  registering  in  professional 
faculties  (probably  eight  to  Applied 
Science,  one  to  Medicine,  and  one  to 
Architecture).  The  ten  College  bursaries 
will  so  to  students  in  arts — three  each  to 
St.  Michael's,  Trinity  and  Victoria,  one 
to  University  College  (with  residence  at 
Devonshire  House).  The  S.A.C.  Com- 
mittee is  raising  sufficient  funds  to  pro- 


vide  board,  lodging  and  pocket-money 
until  June,  1958.  In  mans  instances,  the 
funds  raised  are  in  the  form  ol  offers 
from  the  aits  colleges,  fraternities,  and 
private  individuals  to  accommodate  one 
01  more  students  foi  a  specific  period  ol 
time. 

1  nlike  the  Sopron  group  the  bursary 
indents  have  been  provided  with  em- 
ployment as  quickly  as  possible;  hcic. 
too,  the  s.A.(  .  committee  has  been  the 
directing  force.  But  they,  tOO,  are  being 
assisted  in  the  difficult  task  ol  learning 
sufficient  English  by  nexl  September  to 
justify  their  being  allocated  a  huisaiv. 
Ihe  details  Oi  this  assistance  reveal  how- 
many  sections  ol  the  University  commu- 
nis have  boon  tli awn  into  the  Hun- 
garian problem. 

A  special  course  designed  to  last 
lor  32  weeks  has  been  organized  by  the 
linguistic  Society  of  the  University  ol 
Toronto,  an  association  oi  professors 
in  the  language  departments.  The 
classes  meet  for  two  hours  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  nights  in  rooms  supplied 
by  Victoria  College.  Each  night's  lesson 
requires  the  preparation  of  5  to  10 
mimeographed  sheets,  for  no  adequate 
textbook  exists;  the  cutting  of  the 
necessary  stencils  and  the  running  off  of 
100  copies  is  done  by  the  Department 
of  University  Extension.  During  the 
first  half  of  each  evening  session  the 
students  are  taught  by  seven  teachers  in 
classes  of  8-12.  The  second  hour  is  a 
tutorial  or  drill  period,  each  class  being 
sub-divided  into  groups  of  3-4.  The 
teachers  are  drawn  from  a  pool  ol 
eleven  experienced  teachers,  almost  all 
Toronto  graduates.  The  21  tutors  re- 
quired each  evening  are  drawn  from  a 
pool  of  volunteers — undergraduates 
from  every  college  and  faculty,  and 
members  of  the  North  York  University 
Women's  Club. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  at  the 
University  has  made  a  penny  out  of  all 
these  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Hun- 
garian students.  What  has  been  done — 
and  it  is  considerable — has  been  done  in 
the  off  hours  or.  if  it  is  work  that  must 
be  done  in  the  day  time,  the  postponed 
day's  work  has  had  to  be  done  at  night. 
That  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected.  The 
University  did  not  have  to  oiler  asylum 
to  the  Hungarians  and  it  cannot  there- 
fore charge  the  expenses  to  normal 
operating  costs.  The  University,  cor- 
porately  and  individually,  sees  its  obli- 
gation as  moral  rather  than  legalistic, 
and  it  has  acted  accordingly.  In  this, 
its  position  is  the  same  as  the  Hun- 
garians'. After  all,  they  did  not  have 
to  leave  their  native  land. 
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HE  first  Presidential  Report  of  the 
work  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  a 
whole  was  written  by  James  Loudon 
fifty-five  years  ago.  It  was  a  document 
twenty-eight  pages  long,  addressed  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario  and 
circulated  to  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  the  University  Senate.  It 
recorded  the  year's  work  of  an  institu- 
tion consisting  of  University  College, 
Victoria  College,  nine  Faculties  and  De- 
partments, 1,646  undergraduates  and  a 
staff  of  146.  It  deplored  a  shortage  of 
housing  for  students  who  wished  to 
come  into  residence — admitting  that  the 
situation  had  been  partially  relieved  by 
the  growth  of  '"Greek  letter  societies" 
which  took  in  'boarders":  it  looked 
forward  to  the  building  of  a  new  Con- 
vocation Hall:  it  rejoiced  that  the  Lib- 
rary, recovering  at  length  from  the 
setback  of  the  great  fire,  now  had  a 
collection  of  as  many  as  40,000 
volumes:  it  announced  new  courses  in 
Commercial  Science  and  in  Biological 
and  Physical  Science:  it  expressed  satis- 
faction that  the  growth  of  the  research 
movement  had  been  extended  to  under- 
graduates and  it  announced  that  instruc- 
tion would  be  undertaken  in  Household 


Science  and  Forestry.  The  report  con- 
tained perhaps  eleven  thousand  words. 

The  Report  of  Sidney  Smith  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1956  contains  258 
pages  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand words,  more  or  less.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  Governors  and  Senate  of  the 
University.  It  is  distributed  to  the  Board, 
the  Senate,  the  Staff  and  the  heads  of 
other  Canadian  universities.  A  few 
copies  reach  the  daily  press  and  thence 
a  smattering  of  graduates.  A  report 
which  is  both  an  accounting  of  the 
stewardship  of  to-day  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  policy  of  to-morrow  deserves 
a  wider  circulation  and  especially  to  the 
community  of  graduates — who  are  in 
a  sense  the  shareholders  of  an  academic 
corporation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  remainder  of  this  issue  will  be 
devoted  to  a  verbatim  excerpt  and  will 
give  the  Presidential  survey  the  broadest 
distribution  it  has  ever  had. 

In  the  published  report  the  survey 
covers  36  pages.  It  is  a  concise  essay  on 
the  contemporary  University  in  the  light 
of  what  it  has  done  in  the  past  and  of 
what  it  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  the 
future.  It  is  sustained  and  reinforced  by 
reflection  on  the  reports  of  the   Presi- 


Introducing 


dent's  senior  academic  and  adminis- 
trative assistants,  but  it  is  essentially  a 
personal  document  in  which  Dr.  Smith 
answers  the  elemental  question  "How 
has  this  come  out  of  that?"  and  explores 
the  urgent  problem  of  the  moment — 
"How  will  that  come  out  of  this?" 

The  large  section  of  the  report  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  from  this 
issue  of  the  magazine  discloses  what  is 
being  thought  and  done  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  University.  No  less 
than  63  pages  are  required  to  embrace 
the  individual  reports  of  the  administra- 
tive heads  of  the  thirty-nine  units  which 
make  up  the  corporate  University.  Six 
pages  record  staff  news  in  terms  of 
honours,  retirements,  resignations,  leaves 
of  absence,  promotions  and  new  ap- 
pointments: six  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
catalogue  of  addresses  and  papers  given 
outside  the  University  by  members  of 
the  staff:  sixty  pages  list  items  of  re- 
search: forty-one  pages  list  publications 
by  the  staff:  thirty-five  give  statistical 
figures  supplied  in  informative  detail  by 
the  Registrar,  and,  among  other  memo- 
rabilia, a  catalogue  of  benefactions 
indicating  that  the  sum  of  $2,355,349.35 
was  received  in  the  course  of  the  past 
academic  year. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  reflects 
two  increasing  trends;  the  one  away 
from  a  masculine  monopoly  of  registra- 
tion and  the  other  towards  a  higher 
proportion  of  enrolment  from  the  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  archives  of  Univer- 
sity College  include  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's 
handwritten  objections  to  the  admission 
to  lectures  of  any  women  at  all.  We 
find  now  that  out  of  a  total  of  12,129 
students  enrolled  in  1955-56,  3,574 
were  women,  of  whom  2,155  were  in 
Arts,  no  less  than  348  in  Medicine,  65 
in  Dentistry — but  only  11  in  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  Conversely,  it 
appears  that  while  there  were  two  men 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Nursing,  there 
were    none    in    either   the    Institute   of 
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Child  Study  or  the  FacultJ  ol  House- 
hold Science.  The  exact  proportion  of 
graduates  of  the  University  from  the 
Clt)  ol  rorontO  as  contrasted  with  those 
from  elsewhere  has  always  been  difficult 
to  establish  with  complete  accuracy,  but 
the  Alumni  Association  has  gencralh 
been  content  to  quote  the  ratio  o\'  2  to 
3:  the  figures  for  the  past  year  show 
that  out  of  the  undergraduate  total  of 
twelve  thousand,  7,377  were  from  To- 
ronto itself. 

The  enrolment,  in  part,  was  as  fol- 
lows: in  Arts,  4.8  I1)  (University  Col- 
lege, 1.242;  Victoria,  1,057;  Trinity, 
471;  St.  Michael's  College,  645);  in 
Engineering,  1,902;  in  Medicine,  1.349; 
in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
1,348;  and  in  Dentistry,  645.  The  num- 
her  of  students  admitted  to  degrees  in 
May  of  last  year  was  2,446  in  39  types 
ol  degree — nine  types  of  Doctor's  de- 
gree, fourteen  of  Master's,  and  sixteen 
of  Bachelor's.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
diplomas  were  given  in  eleven  courses 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  certifi- 
cates in  seven  courses.  There  were  no 
failures  in  any  year  of  the  Institute  of 
Child  Study,  an  accomplishment  which 
may  eventually  have  a  helpful  influence 
upon  the  Plateau  situation. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity,, like  their  pupils,  do  a  good  deal  of 
writing,  and  the  forty  pages  of  the 
report  which  list  their  publications  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  with 
student  essays,  none  of  it  is  fiction.  The 
total  of  these  publications  is  948 — 381 
in  Arts,  261  in  Medicine.  59  in  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  48  in  Child 
Study,  43  in  Pharmacy,  36  in  Dentistry 
and  the  rest  scattered  across  the  whole 
field  of  University  teaching. 

No  less  impressive  is  the  story  of 
research.  Excluding  the  theses  based  on 
undergraduate  or  graduate  research,  it 
requires  58  pages  of  the  report  to  list 
the   research   done   by   the   staff   in   22 


departments  in  Arts.  20  in  Medicine, 
7  in  Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
2  in  Household  Science  and  the  re- 
mainder in  other  faculties,  schools  and 
institutes. 

The  Library  report  affords  an  inter- 
esting comparison  with  the  figures  of 
55  years  ago.  The  total  number  ol 
volumes  in  the  main  library  is  639,071 
and  of  pamphlets  167,792,  bringing 
the  total  of  items  to  801,853.  If  we  add 
193,271  volumes  and  11,056  other 
items  on  the  shelves  of  the  Federated 
Colleges  and  a  further  200,692  from 
other  libraries  on  the  campus,  we  reach 
a  grand  total  of  1,211.872  publications 
for  the  whole  University.  The  main 
library  has  463  files  of  periodicals:  it 
has  a  backlog  of  20.000  volumes  still 
uncatalogued.  Varsity's  undergraduates 
have  plenty   to  read. 

The  sixty-seven  pages  of  reports  from 
the  administrative  heads  of  divisions  of 
the  University  do  not  include  anything 
from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
or  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College:  these 
are  published  separately,  from  Guelph. 
Nor  will  you  find  reports  from  the 
federated  arts  colleges,  Victoria,  Trinity 
and  St.  Michael's.  These  are  also  pub- 
lished separately,  but  since  their  work 
is  combined  with  that  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  there  is  much  in  the  President's 
pages  and  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of 
the    Faculty    which    pertains    to    them. 

If  it  were  possible  to  devote  more 
space  to  verbatim  extracts  from  the  re- 
port of  the  President,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  include  at  least  the  section 
on  Addresses  and  papers  given  outside 
the  University  by  members  of  the  staff. 
More  than  300  of  these  addresses  are 
mentioned — and  they  are  by  upwards 
of  150  professors  and  lecturers.  The 
breadth  of  topic  encompassed  by  this 
twelve-month  effort  is  too  wide  to  be 
described  in  these  columns:  it  is  implicit 
in  the  details  of  itinerary  and  the  types 


of  audience  addressed.  Addresses  were 
given  in  at  least  eleven  Canadian  uni- 
versities; in  the  stale  universities  ol 
California,  Oregon.  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Illinois.  Kentucky,  Ver- 
mont and  Maine:  at  Columbia,  Cornell. 
Syracuse  and  St.  John's;  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chile,  the  Catholic  University 
ol  San  Paolo,  the  National  University 
of  Colombia;  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh; Oueen's  University.  Belfast,  and 
St.  Augustines.  Canterbury.  Addresses 
were  given  in  Vancouver.  Winnipeg, 
Ottawa.  Montreal,  Halifax  and  Char- 
lottetown;  in  Minneapolis.  Chicago,  De- 
troit, St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Wilmington,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Buffalo;  in 
New  Zealand,  Australia.  Singapore, 
Delhi,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Paris 
and  Westminster  Abbey.  They  were 
given  to  the  Humanities  Association  and 
to  the  National  Association  for  Com- 
puting Machinery;  to  the  Canadian 
Classical  Association  and  the  Modern 
Languages  Association  of  America;  to 
the  Jewish  Historical  Society  and  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Slavists;  to 
Home  and  School  Societies  and  the 
Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  of 
Ouebec;  to  the  International  Congress 
on  Acoustics  and  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Solar  Energy;  to  the  Canadian 
Authors  Association  and  the  American 
Philological  Society;  to  the  Medical 
Association  of  America  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada.  They  were  given  to 
many  others.  Individually,  they  have 
demonstrated — as  they  demonstrate  each 
year — the  vast  range  of  the  research 
and  teaching  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto: collectively  they  are  a  proof  of 
the  University's  profound  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility towards  the  custody  and 
spread  of  knowledge. 

This  much  by  way  of  introduction: 
the  President's  personal  summary  begins 
on  the  next  page. 
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In  the  period  that  has  intervened  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  session  1955-6 
and  the  final  revision  of  this  Report 
there  have  been  several  events  of  great 
significance.  Inevitably,  therefore,  con- 
siderations that  do  not  belong  strictly 
within  the  calendar  dates  of  the  year 
under  review  will  colour  this  account.  I 
am  thinking  particularly  of  the  plight  of 
the  unfortunate  nation  of  Hungary  and 
our  hopes  and  plans  to  assist  some  of 
its  students;  of  the  action  of  the  Ontario 
Government  enabling  the  University  to 
acquire  a  large  block  of  land  adjacent 
to  the  existing  University  grounds;  and 
of  the  announcement  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  that  the  federal 
Government  will  increase  its  grants  to 
Canadian  universities  and  proceed  with 
the  formation  of  the  Canada  Council.  I 
shall  describe  the  progress  and  require- 
ments of  the  University — as  I  am 
directed  to  do — against  the  background 
of  those  events.  We  can  now  refer  to 
the  general  situation  of  universities  in 
Canada  with  the  assurance  that  the 
central  Government  is  far  from  in- 
different to  their  welfare.  We  can  review 
the  needs  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  land 
close  by  for  additional  buildings — if  we 
can  get  the  money  to  build  them — and 
space  and  facilities  for  present  and 
future  staff — if  we  can  keep  them,  find 
them  and  pay  them.  Moreover,  we  can 
appeal  for  support  in  an  unselfish  spirit, 
knowing  that  our  primary  duty  is  to  be 
of  service  to  Canada  and  Canadians, 
but  determined  to  strain  every  effort  to 
serve  as  well  the  refugees  from  tyranny 
and  persecution  who  seek  asylum  in 
this  free  land. 

Every  Canadian  university  is  planning 
for  expansion;  none,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  self-centred  enough  to  disregard  com- 
pletely the  country's  urgent  need  for 
educated  manpower.  We  are  called  upon 
to  implement  a  mobilization  of  brains. 
The  universities  as  they  are  today  are 
like  a  small  regular  army  required  to 
double  its  size.  There  are  many  facets 
to  the  operation:  officers  must  be  sup- 
plied, training  must  not  slacken,  recruits 
must  be  tested,  and  recruiting  must  con- 
tinue, to  persuade  the  best  to  volunteer 
— for  the  methods  of  conscription  and 
indoctrination  practised  elsewhere  have 
no  place  in  our  society. 
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MOBILIZATION  OF  STAFF 


The  competition  with 

government  and  industry  for 

first-class  personnel 

is  intense 


We  cannot  conscript  troops  for  the 
intellectual  establishment;  Mill  loss  can 
we  conscript  lis  officers.  University 
teaching,  which  requires  great  gifts  of 
brain,  heart  and  tongue,  has  at  the 
present  time  little  drawing  power,  in 
money  or  prestige,  lor  persons  who 
possess  those  gilts.  We  ean  say  much, 
and  say  it  truthfully,  about  the  satis- 
faction inherent  in  the  academic  life, 
but  our  words  will  he  of  little  avail 
unless  the  status  of  the  professor  is 
improved. 

To  take  as  an  example  the  situation 
in  the  humanities:  registration  in  arts 
courses  is  not  expected  to  increase  on 
the  scale  of  the  applied  sciences,  but  on 
the  other  hand  practically  every  pro- 
fessional and  pre-professional  course  in- 
cludes some  subjects  in  the  liberal  arts, 
so  that  almost  every  extra  student  in  any 
course  adds  something  to  the  humani- 
ties' teaching  load.  (I  shall  comment  at 
greater  length  on  the  relationship  of  the 
faculty  of  Arts  with  the  professional 
schools  in  the  section  of  this  Report 
devoted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.)  A  care- 
ful estimate  of  staff  requirements  in  the 
humanities  for  the  next  ten  years  was 
presented  by  Professor  A.  S.  P.  Wood- 
house  at  the  conference  sponsored  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Canadian 
Universities  on  "The  Crisis  in  Higher 
Education  in  Canada",  held  recently  in 
Ottawa.  Allowing  for  the  depletion  of 
present  staffs  by  death,  retirement  and 
resignation,  he  prophesies  that  nearly 
700  new  staff  members  will  be  needed 
for  the  humanities  in  the  English-speak- 
ing Canadian  universities.  How  are  we 
to  attract  potential  teachers  of  first-class 
ability?  We  need  those  who  are  first- 
class — -good  appointments  are  not  good 
enough — and  that  will  be  just  as  true 
tomorrow  as  it  was  yesterday,  even 
though  we  may  be  wondering  at  the 
same  time  where  we  will  get  any  Staff 
at  all. 

Teachers  in  the  humanities  are  paid 
in  most  institutions  on  a  salary  scale 
that  is  nominally  the  same  for  all 
divisions  of  the  university.  But  the  com- 
petitive    bidding     from     industry     and 


government  for  experts  in  certain  de- 
partments and  faculties  has  resulted  in 
various  expedients  whereby,  for  ex- 
ample, the  chemists  come  out  ahead  of 
the  classicists.  New  members  ol  stall 
may  be  appointed  at  higher  ranks,  and 
promoted  more  rapidly,  in  the  depart- 
ments where  outside  pressure  is  highest; 
subsidiary  employment  may  be  en- 
couraged even  though  it  may  contribute 
little  to  effectiveness  in  teaching  and 
research.  The  Summer  Research  Associ- 
ateships  offered  by  the  National  Re- 
search, Council  paying  grants  of  $800  to 
scientists  and  engineers  who  spend  the 
summer  in  research  in  their  own  uni- 
versities, were  hailed  by  many  adminis- 
trators who  saw  with  consternation  their 
staff  in  science  and  technology  looking 
to  greener  fields,  but  actually  those 
associateships  amount  to  a  selective,  dis- 
criminatory subsidy,  and  are  recognized 
as  such  by  the  scientists  themselves; 
Dean  McLaughlin  mentions  in  his  report 
the  need  for  staff  salaries  sufficiently 
large  to  make  this  subsidy  unnecessary. 
1  have  spoken  of  the  humanities,  but 
the  staff  situation  is  as  menacing,  or 
more  so,  in  the  social  sciences,  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  most 
of  the  professional  schools.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  consumer  price  index  from 
1938  to  1955  will  demonstrate  that  for 
a  university  professor  to  hold  his  own 
— not  in  relation  to  any  advancement  in 
status  or  seniority,  but  just  barely  to  hold 
his  own — he  should  be  receiving  85  per 
cent  more  salary  than  he  received  in 
1938.  On  that  meagre  basis,  salaries  of 
Canadian  university  personnel  are  not 
now  very  far  below  what  they  should 
be,  with  the  exception  of  the  category  of 
full  professors,  which  has  not  shared 
proportionately  in  the  salary  increases. 
This  basis,  however,  takes  no  account  of 
the  productivity  gains  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  real  income  of  the 
Canadian  people  during  that  time.  The 
average  annual  real  income  per  capita 
in  Canada  has  increased  by  two-thirds 
(68  per  cent),  and  the  average  annual 
income  per  worker  has  increased  by 
nine-tenths   (l)l    per  cent)   since  before 


the  Second  World  War.  I  am  Indebted 
ioi  tins  analysis  ii>  Profetaoi  Vernon 
(  .  Powke  ol  the  i  Fnivenit)  ol  Sas- 
katchewan. In  othei  words,  university 
folk  (except  full  professors)  have  secured 
sal. ii  \  increases  roughly  sufficient  to 
offset  inflation,  but  they  have  not  begun 
to  share  m  the  enlargement  ol  real  in- 
come which  has  been  made  available  to 
(  anadians  by  the  greatei   effectiveness 

Ol    then    working  energies.   Ami   >cl    the 

universities  have  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  gams  m  productivity  that  have  en- 
riched practically  all  (  anadians  except 

those  on  university  st.iiis' 

(  omparisons  with  the  past  are  in- 
structive but  not  authoritative.  As  Pro- 
fessor Fowke  says,  the  crisis  is  associ- 
ated with  recruitment,  and  candidates 
choosing  between  alternative  employ- 
ments will  not  make  their  choice  on  the 
basis  ol  the  prospect  of  an  uncertain 
equity  a  decade  hence.  The  young  man 
completing  graduate  work  this  year  does 
not  care  very  much  what  salaries  pro- 
fessors were  making  in  1938.  He  cares 
about  what  he  can  make  in  1957,  and 
about  what,  with  serious  and  imaginative 
application  to  his  job,  he  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  make  in  1970.  The  cold 
hard  fact  is  that  sooner  or  later-  and 
the  sooner  the  better  for  the  welfare  of 
universities — we  will  have  to  obey  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  pay 
competitive  salaries  for  gifted  people.  In 
particular,  we  will  have  to  do  more  for 
lull  professors,  so  that  scholarly  dis- 
tinction, experience  and  loyalty  will 
receive  a  more  fitting  recompense. 

At  the  Ottawa  conference  that  I  have 
mentioned  above,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted: 
Resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
conference  that  in  most  departments 
and  divisions  of  the  member  institutions 
the  ratio  of  staf]  to  students  is  even  now- 
lower  than  it  should  he  for  education  of 
the  highest  quality  and  should  not  he 
allowed  to  fall  still  lower  as  the  number 
of  students  increases  and  as  competition 
with  government  and  industries  {and 
other  countries  )  for  highly  qualified  per- 
sonnel becomes  increasingly  severe: 
every  effort  should  therefore  he  made 
to  make  the  educational  profession 
more  attractive  through  better  salaries, 
and  to  encourage  able  young  men  and 
women  to  enter  it. 

A  teaching  load  which  leaves  time  and 
energy  for  scholarly  pursuits  is  an  at- 
traction to  scholars,  and  it  can  only  be 
promised  by  maintaining  or  improving 
the  ratio  of  staff  to  students.  Other  in- 
centives, apart  from  salaries,  are  good 
libraries  and  good   laboratory   facilities. 
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1  lu  competition  with  government  and 
industr\  tor  first-class  personnel  is  in- 
tense. We  at  this  University  have  also 
ecial  difficulty  which  seems  so  far 
to  be  peculiar  to  ourselves.  During  the 
under  review  there  came  to  my 
desk  the  tidings  of  25  offers  that  had 
been  made  to  members  ot  the  stall  from 
American  universities.  We  were  able  to 
retain  ll>.  We  lost  6.  No  other  university 
in  Canada  was  subjected  last  year  to 
such  pressure.  That  is  at  once  a  tribute 
to  the  calibre  ot  our  staff  and  a  source 
ot  considerable  anxiety,  especially  when 
we  have  in  mind  the  population  increase 
in  this  part  ot  the  country  and  the 
magnitude  of  our  task. 

Occasionally  we  can  turn  the  tables 
and  bring  stall'  members  from  the 
I  nited  States,  but  there  is  not  much 
to  be  hoped  for  on  that  score,  since  the 


COMMUNICATION 


In  this  discussion  of  the  need  for  staff  I 
have  been  taking  it  for  granted  that 
personal  knowledge  and  communication 
between  staff  and  students  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  higher  education.  It  is 
possible  to  use  streamlined  techniques 
for  the  processes  of  registration,  fee- 
paying,  X-raying,  etc.,  and  indeed  if 
more  "automated"  administrative  pro- 
cedures will  save  everybody's  time  for 
academic  pursuits,  we  should  make 
greater  use  of  them.  But  we  cannot 
streamline  the  learning  process. 

Some  persons  do  not  accept  the  fore- 
going assertion.  We  are  told  that  the 
age  of  degrees  by  television  is  at  hand: 
the  student  of  the  future,  armed  with  a 
printed  course  outline  and  a  mimeo- 
graphed reading  list,  will  tune  in  his 
professors  from  the  comfort  of  his  arm- 
chair and  make  notes  (if  mimeographed 
lecture  notes  have  not  also  been  supplied 
to  him).  He  will  thus  obtain  his  higher 
education  with  about  as  much  man-to- 
man relationship  with  his  instructors  as 
he  has  with  Arthur  Godfrey.  Or  if  he 
must  have  laboratory  classes,  they  could 
be  run  continuously,  with  demonstrators 


American  universities  face  a  greater  ex- 
pansion than  we  do.  From  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  from  continental 
Europe  we  might  obtain  a  few  scholars. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  Canadian 
universities  will  have  to  rely  on  those 
trained  in  Canadian  graduate  schools.  It 
would  be  of  incalculable  assistance  to 
have  more  teaching  fellowships  avail- 
able, a  great  many  more,  with  generous 
stipends.  Excellent  young  men  and 
women  who  lack  the  funds  for  graduate 
work  would  be  enabled  thereby  to  con- 
tinue their  studies;  their  services  on  the 
staff  would  ameliorate  the  immediate 
problem  of  student  numbers;  their  ex- 
perience of  academic  life  not  wholly 
in  statu  pupillari  might  well  induce 
them  to  make  their  careers  in  that  field; 
and  their  apprenticeship  in  teaching 
would  be  invaluable  if  they  did  so. 


taking  eight-hour  shifts;  and,  of  course, 
the  "quarter  system"  would  keep  the 
production  line  running  merrily  along 
throughout  the  year.  Those  persons  who 
would  press  upon  the  universities  a 
mechanistic  solution  of  the  problem  of 
numbers  should  read  and  digest  a 
"report"  of  an  efficiency  expert  on  the 
operation  of  a  symphony  orchestra, 
which  I  shall  quote  in  part  because  of 
its  relevance: 

All  the  first  violins  were  playing  identical 
notes;  this  seems  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. If  a  large  volume  of  sound  is  re- 
quired it  could  be  obtained  by  means  of 
electronic  amplifier  equipment.  Much 
effort  was  absorbed  in  the  playing  of 
thirty-second  notes;  this  seems  an  ex- 
cessive refinement.  It  is  recommended 
that  all  notes  be  rounded  up  to  the 
nearest  eighth  note.  If  this  were  done  it 
would  be  possible  to  use  trainees  and 
lower  grade  operatives  more  extensively. 
There  seems  to  be  much  repetition  of 
some  musical  passages.  Scores  should  be 
drastically  pruned.  No  useful  purpose  is 
served  by  repeating  on  the  horns  a  pas- 
sage that  has  already  been  handled  by 


the  strings.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all 
redundant  passages  were  eliminated,  the 
concert  time  of  two  hours  could  be  re- 
duced to  twenty  minutes. 

Efficiency  defeats  itself  if  the  aims  of 
the  educational  endeavour  are  lost.  The 
result  of  assembly-line  methods  would 
not  be  higher  education;  indeed  it 
would  not  be  education  high,  low  or 
medium.  Consider,  for  example,  the  idea 
ot  making  academic  terms  continous 
throughout  the  year.  An  excellent  edi- 
torial in  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard  of 
October  10,  1956,  dealt  with  this  sug- 
gestion as  it  would  affect  the  members 
ol   university  staffs: 

The  thinking  behind  it  is  that  there  are 
long  holidays  at  the  universities  now 
and  that  heavy  capital  expenditures  on 
buildings  are  lying  idle  when  they  should 
be  generating  educational  dividends.  .  .  . 
The  people  who  control  educational 
funds  .  .  .  are  obsessed  with  buildings 
and  give  little  real  thought  to  the  people 
for  whom  these  buildings  are  provided. 
Yet,  without  professors  and  demon- 
strators these  buildings  would  be  use- 
less. Is  it  right  to  assume  that  these 
people  should  work  year  round  to  cope 
with  the  present  flood  of  university 
students?  Or,  more  important,  is  it  right 
to  assume  that  they  are  not  doing  so 
now? 

The  present  academic  year  runs  from 
mid-September  to  May.  During  that 
time  university  staffs  work  six  days  a 
week  and  put  in  more  over-time  mark- 
ing papers,  interviewing  students,  pre- 
paring lectures  and  sitting  on  committees 
than  any  other  group  of  people.  In  May 
and  early  June,  the  learned  societies 
hold  their  meetings  at  which  faculty 
nienibers  meet  and  talk  with  other 
experts  in  the  field  and  bring  their  minds 
to  bear  on  common  problems.  Most  uni- 
versities have  summer  schools  for  most 
of  July  and  part  of  August.  Though  not 
all  members  of  the  faculty  are  con- 
cerned with  these  schools,  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  them  is. 

This  leaves  about  six  weeks,  at  the 
outside  eight,  free  for  research  and 
keeping  up  with  current  trends  and  dis- 
coveries in  each  special  field.  We  must 
assume  that  unless  a  person  is  up-to-date 
in  his  subject  and  is  also  concerned 
with  pushing  back  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  in  his  own  field  further  he 
will  become  progressively  less  useful  to 
his  undergraduate  classes.  .  .  .  It  seems 
to  us  then  that  the  present  teaching 
staffs  are  actively  working  all  the  year 
round  either  on  research  or  teaching. 
Who  is  going  to  replace  them  if  a  second 
six-month    session    is    to    be    put    into 
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operation?  Arc  we  not  slum  «-/  w</// 
now?  Is  that  not  the  problem  ' 

I  h.ii  is  a  cogenl  argument.  Much,  too, 
might  be  said  from  the  itudents'  point 
ol  view  (  ommunication  in  a  university 
is  not  analogous  to  the  communications 
oi  .1  public  transportation  system  where 

people  can  get  on  and  oil  at  any  bus  slop 

thej  choose  It  a  student  steps  into  his 
course  loi  one  or  two  "quarters",  atul 
steps  out  ol  it  and  back  in  again  when 
he  likes,  he  loses  the  continuity  ot  his 
work,  (lasses  A\\d  instructors  should  be 

together  over  .1  long  enough  period  to 
form   a  coherent   social   and  academic 

group,  to  leel  at  ease  with  one  another, 
and  to  speak  freely  in  class  discussions. 
I  he  "quarter  system"  would  involve  the 
segmentation  of  courses  and  disrupt  the 
communication  that  develops  when  the 
same  group  works  together  tor  a  sus- 
tained period  of  unified  and  interrelated 
study.  Furthermore,  practical  work,  in 
the  summer  is  necessary  to  students  in 
many  fields,  tor  example,  engineering, 
forestry,  geology  and  architecture.  The 
employment  needed  by  most  students  to 
enable  them  to  linance  their  courses  is 
only  available  in  the  summer. 

Admittedly,  our  plants  are  not  used  to 
the  optimum  extent,  either  in  the  sum- 
mer months  or  during  term.  There  will 
have  to  be  more  flexibility  in  accom- 
modating classes — a  building  hitherto 
assigned  to  one  department  will  be  made 
available,  where  possible,  to  other  de- 
partments that  need  additional  space. 
Pooling  of  space  would  be  promoted  by 
taking  the  name  plates  off  many  old 
buildings  and  refusing  to  put  name 
plates  on  new  buildings.  In  the  past  the 
Department  of  X  has  often  believed  that 
it  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  X  Build- 
ing, and  has  resented  any  invasion  by 
the  Faculty  of  Y  even  when  X  was  not 
using  all  its  facilities;  this  dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  is,  I  think,  really  ob- 
solescent. A  considerable  extension  of 
summer  schools  must  be  envisaged,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  others 
who  wish  to  improve  their  educational 
qualifications. 

In  addition  to  combatant  officers,  the 
"A  &  Q"  staff  of  the  larger  educational 
establishment  will  have  to  be  increased. 
Many  administrators  who  now  give  part 
of  their  time  to  teaching  will  be  obliged 
to  curtail  that  activity  unless  more  full- 
time  administrators  are  appointed.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  tor  administrators 
who  do  not  forsake  the  classroom;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  full-time  adminis- 
trator is  releasing  a  man's  time  for  the 
more  vital  tasks  of  teaching  and  re- 
search. At  present  the  universities  are 


1. 11  from  overweighted  on  the  adminis 
n  ative  side    1  he  percentage  ol  total  in 
come  oi   t  anadian   universities  thai   is 
useii  foi  administration  is  extraordinarily 

low       5.5   pel    cent  on  the  average.   Willi 

expansion,  the  "chores"  that  will  have 

to    be    done,    in    terms    ol     accounting, 

records,    purchasing,    alteration,    con- 
struction,  etc.,    loi    the   greater   enrol- 
ment will  probablj  result  in  a  prolifera 
Hon  ot  assistant  superintendents,  deputy 

registrars,    comptrollers    and    ucc-picsi 

dents.  1  his  development  should  not  need 
apology  or  cause  resentment,  so  long  as 
the  administrators,  new  and  old,  re- 
member their  function  as  ancillary 
noops  assisting  the  academic  staff. 

Expansion,  except  on  the  most  fortu- 
nately situated  campuses,  will  cause  dis- 
location   of    habitual     routines,    greater 

distances  to  be  covered,  alterations  and 
new  construction  with  then  accompany- 
ing disturbance,  and  other  distractions. 
There  will  be  a  need  lor  the  utmost  co- 
operation between  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative staff — which  may  be  taken 
lor  granted  among  reasonable  men  and 
women,  provided  that  they  attain  an 
understanding  of  one  another's  problems 
and  viewpoints.  We  shall  all  need  the 
spirit  that  is  expressed  in  the  motto: 
"The  inconceivable  we  can  do  right 
away.  The  impossible  takes  us  a  little 
longer." 

The  financial  resources  of  Canadian 
universities,  compared  with  some  of 
those  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  many 
of  those  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
sparse  indeed.  It  has  often  devolved  on 
the  trustees  of  those  resources,  the 
Boards  of  Regents  or  Governors,  to 
quench  many  blazes  of  academic  en- 
thusiasm and  to  hold  the  purse-strings 
with  a  niggardly  hand.  One  is  tempted 
to  say  that  the  relation  that  has  some- 
times existed  between  stall  members 
and  Boards  has  been  of  the  order  of 
"Oliver  Twist  has  asked  for  more!" 
What  is  seldom  realized  is  that  the 
Board  members  are  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  are  public-spirited 
enough  to  donate  to  the  University  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  services.  They  receive 
no    honoraria    therefor,    and    no    eclat. 


In     twelve     seals    ol     adiinnislr  almn     at 

1 01, mi,,  1  have  found  the  members  ol 

the      Boaul      anxious     to     advance      the 

personal  and  collective  welfare  ol  the 
staff,  aggressive  in  seeking  funds  foi 
the  University,  and  adamant  in  insisting 
on  financial  policies  and  accounting  pro 
cedures  to  ensure  thai  those  funds  are 
not    dissipated,    but    used   to   the    best 

advantage  loi   leaching  and  lese.  U  l  Ii     lo 

the  modern  university,  with  its  intricate 
internal  structure,  its  problems  ol  cur- 
reni  ami  capital  financing,  and  its  re- 
lationships with  government   and   with 

almost  every  phase  ol  society,  the  wis- 
dom and  acumen  ol  men  accustomed  to 
large-scale  business  has  been  essential, 
and  never  more  so  than  at  the  present, 
with  the  crisis  that  we  are  here  con- 
sidering ahead  ol  us.  Yet  the  members 
oi  the  Board  are  often  unknown  to 
most  ol  the  stall.  More  contacts  between 
them  would  promote  a  broader  out- 
look on  both  sides. 

The  Senate  will  find  its  business  in- 
creased as  the  university  becomes  larger. 
Much  of  the  detailed  consideration  of 
academic  matters  cannot  be  done  con- 
veniently in  full  meetings,  and  more 
work  will  probably  be  delegated  to  com- 
mittees— already  numerous  enough  and 
busy  enough.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  can  be  avoided,  for  the  health  of 
the  institution  depends  upon  the  vigor- 
ous participation  of  a  well-informed 
stall  in  the  devising  of  academic 
policies  and  the  making  of  regula- 
tions. Committee  loads  should  be  better 
distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  academic  staff,  old  and  young.  It 
may  be  that  much  of  the  committee 
business  which  now  consumes  the  time 
of  scholars — e.g.,  the  selection  of 
award  winners — will  have  to  be  left 
to  able  administrative  officers  who  know 
the  academic  scene.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  in  its  full  meetings  will  never 
degenerate  into  a  rubber  stamp  inking 
its  approval  on  committee  reports.  I 
hope  that  the  tradition  of  whole-hearted, 
not  to  say  acrimonious,  academic  de- 
bates in  which  matters  of  policy  are 
thrashed  out  with  vigour  and  wit,  will 
never  fall  into  desuetude. 
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Main  stall  retirements  look  effect  on 
June  30,  1956.  1  lie  Faculty  of  Ails  lost 
m\  members,  three  of  whom  were  heads 
of  departments.  Professor  E.  A.  Botl 
was  nol  onlj  the  head  but  also  the 
architect  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology; us  soundness  bears  witness  to 
the  firm  foundations  that  he  laid,  its 
growth  to  his  enthusiasm  and  its  influ- 
ence to  his  distinction.  To  him  the  Uni- 
versitj  is  also  indebted,  in  part,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Child 
Study.  Professor  J.  R.  Dymond,  Head 
ol  the  Department  of  Zoology,  and  his 
colleague  Professor  A.  F.  Coventry,  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  Department,  the 
Museum,  and  throughout  the  University. 
Professor  Dymond  has  been  an  energetic 
member  of  myriad  national  and  local 
societies  for  the  preservation  of  wild 
life  and  the  advancement  of  natural 
science.  Professor  Coventry  has  been 
the  genius  loci  in  Hart  House,  influ- 
encing generations  of  students  through 
the  breadth  of  his  interests  and  the 
depth  of  his  philosophy.  Professor  E. 
Goggio,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  laboured 
abundantly  to  spread  a  greater  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Mediter- 
ranean civilization  and  culture,  as  well 
as  to  advance  the  study  of  modern 
languages.  Professor  D.  A.  F.  Robinson 
retires  from  the  active  list,  but  not  from 
the  affectionate  regard,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics.  Lastly,  one  of 
the  greatest  teachers  and  one  of  the 
most  independent  thinkers  that  Canada 
has  ever  produced — Frank  Underhill, 
whose  wit  spared  no  shibboleth,  for 
whom  controversy  was  the  breath  of 
life — retired  as  Professor  of  History  and 
has  assumed  the  Curatorship  of  Laurier 
House  in  Ottawa. 

University  College  has  lost  its  ex- 
perienced Registrar,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  French, 
Professor  W.  J.  McAndrew.  Known  to 
more  students  and  staff,  perhaps,  than 
any  other,  he  will  be  remembered  by 
Senate  and  Council  for  his  epigrams  and 
by  hosts  of  students  for  his  friendship. 
In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy  lost  at  once  its  head 
and  shoulders,  in  the  retirement  of  Pro- 
lessors  J.  C.  B.  Grant  and  J.  C.  Watt. 
Dr.  Watt,  an  outstanding  teacher,  was 
with  the  Department  for  45  years.  Dr. 
Grant  came  to  us  from  the  University 
of  Manitoba  and  between  the  two  insti- 


tutions has  rung  up  a  total  of  37  years 
in  the  headship  oi  Anatomy  depart- 
ments; his  written  works  are  familiar  to 
medical  students  the  world  over.  Pro- 
lessor  E.  A.  Allcut,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering,  was 
a  prototype  of  the  versatile  engineer:  a 
great  teacher,  an  indefatigable  re- 
searcher and  author,  a  valued  member 
of  learned  societies,  an  active  servant 
of  the  community,  and  a  trusted  leader 
in  student  undertakings.  Dr.  Gordon  C. 
Cameron,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
retired  after  25  years  of  distinguished 
service.  The  Faculty  of  Dentistry  has 
also  lost  its  Secretary  of  long  standing, 
Mr.  Colin  C.  Rous.  To  all  these  faithful 
friends  I  express  the  University's  grati- 
tude and  good  wishes  and  a  standing 
invitation  to  an  honoured  place  at  the 
academic  fireside. 

It  is  a  sad  duty  and  at  the  same  time 
a  proud  one  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 
have  died.  On  the  retired  list  were  E.  W. 
Banting,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering:  Surveying  and  Geodesy, 
who  had  retired  in  1947  after  many 
years  of  successful  teaching;  H.  K.  Box, 
Research  Professor  of  Dentistry,  path- 
finder in  dental  research  and  pioneer  in 
periodontia,  of  whose  retirement  I  wrote 


only  last  year;  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Scarrow, 
retired  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  Schools.  Gordon 
Brown,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology, was  on  the  active  list  but  had 
been  struggling  against  ill-health  for 
some  time;  his  colleagues  and  students 
will  remember  him  as  an  anthropologist 
experienced  in  the  field  and  uniquely 
qualified  for  the  classroom.  A.  G.  Croal, 
Professor  of  Methods  in  Science  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  will  be 
warmly  recalled  by  many  in  the  schools 
who  were  once  his  students.  Dr.  R.  M. 
Wansbrough  was  Associate  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
Chief  Surgeon  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  He  adorned  his  record  as  a 
gifted  surgeon  by  an  abiding  love  for 
children;  if  one  seeks  his  monument, 
one  would  find  it  in  the  competence 
of  the  students  whom  he  taught  and  the 
health  of  the  small  patients  who  were 
aided  by  his  skill. 

Finally,  I  record  with  personal  regret 
and  official  envy  that  Dr.  Claude 
Thomas  Bissell  has  left  this  University 
for  Carleton  College.  "C.  T."  was  my 
alter  ego  for  eight  years.  To  work  closely 
with  a  man  of  his  intelligence,  integrity 
and  independence  was  a  lasting  pleasure. 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  earn  an  honoured 
place  in  the  select  company  of  uni- 
versity builders,  and  that,  in  Ottawa  as 
at  Toronto,  he  will  combine  successfully 
creative  scholarship  with  creative  ad- 
ministration. 


MOBILIZATION  OF  STUDENTS 

.  .  .  it  will  not  then 

be  equitable  to  keep  places 

for  repeaters 

at  others'  expense 


Rear  Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover  of  the 
United  States  Navy — the  man  who  is 
called  the  father  of  the  atomic  sub- 
marine— has  recently  declared:  "In  our 
democratic  society  we  are  committed  to 
the  basic  assumption  that  there  is  no 
person  who  can  claim  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable man.  We  proceed  from  this 
entirely  correct  assumption  to  the  in- 
correct conclusion  that  neither  does  a 
democracy  have  indispensable  men. 
This  is  obviously  erroneous.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  no  society  can 
function  without  its  indispensable  men. 
By  this  I  mean  the  men  who  because  of 
natural  endowment  and  careful  training 


possess  the  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
moral  abilities  to  carry  forward  the 
momentum  of  civilization  and  to  build 
upon  its  existing  foundations.  .  .  .  The 
more  complex  a  society  becomes,  the 
larger  proportionately  is  the  number  of 
intelligent,  highly  trained  men  needed 
for  its  proper  functioning." 

The  indispensable  men  in  present-day 
North  American  society  are  usually,  but 
not  always,  university  graduates,  be- 
cause in  so  many  fields  the  leaders  must 
be  equipped  with  the  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  the  insight  and  judgment  that 
are  developed  only  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  shortage  of  those 
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trained  to  become  the  indispensable 
men  ol  the  future  is  inevitably  the  topic 
oi  greatest  concern  wherevei  industria- 
lists, statesmen  and  01  educaton  arc 
athered  together.  And,  while  there  is 
hope  for  the  future  in  the  anticipated 
increase  in  numbers  oi  university  stu- 
dents (provided  that  the  universities  are 
n  money  enough  to  teach  them), 
nevertheless  the  problem  docs  not  admit 
i !  .1  merely  numerical  solution.  Quality 
is  more  important  than  quantity .  Speak- 
ing of  the  demand  foi  graduates  ol  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology, 
President  Killian  says:  "Employers  arc 
not  just  looking  tor  "bodies'  with 
degrees  the>  are  looking  with  a  critical 
eye  for  competence-  competence  thai  in 
Up-to-date  and  versatile  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  ol  then  advancing  technology. 
["he  companies  dependent  upon  'high' 
technology  are  pressing  lor  colleges  tor 
men  with  a  more  fundamental,  integrated 
education  in  science,  engineering,  and 
the  humanities  rather  than  for  men 
specialized  in  some  field  of  technology 
at  the  expense  of  fundamentals."  Not 
only  in  technology  but  in  every  field, 
excellence  is  the  indispensable  element 
in  the  indispensable  men. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  spite 
Ol  the  expectation  of  quantity  in  univer- 
sities we  must  recruit  for  quality.  Pro- 
lessor  R.  W.  B.  Jackson  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  told  the  confer- 
ence in  Ottawa  to  which  I  referred 
earlier:  "We  seem  to  be  doing  an 
admirable  job  of  squandering  the  price- 
less human  resources  available  to  us 
...  we  are  utilizing  to  the  full  the 
talents  of  probably  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  academically  gifted  young 
men  and  women.  .  .  .  Even  under  the 
m.ist  favourable  conditions,  it  is  often 
extremely  difficult  to  inculcate  a  love 
of  learning;  conversely,  it  is  only  too 
easy  in  our  society  and,  we  fear,  almost 
criminally  common,  to  destroy  the  first 
feeble  flickers  of  interest  in  an  academic 
career  and  to  develop  a  lack  of  respect 
for  those  who  pursue  the  search  for 
truth  for  its  own  sake."  That  is  a  very 
serious  indictment.  At  the  time  of  its 
greatest  need  for  intelligent,  highly 
trained  men  and  women,  our  society — 
that  is,  our  homes,  schools,  newspapers, 
radio  and  so  forth — insults  intelligence, 
debases  learning  and  menaces  excel- 
lence by  this  criminally  common  prac- 
tice. In  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  "Dis- 
respect for  the  mind,  and  current  sneer- 
ing at  intellectuals  and  intellectual 
endeavour,  is  the  quickest  way  to  the 
destruction  of  all  human  culture." 


\\e  are  ti>uig  in  Ontario  to  learn 
which    high    school    pupils    arc    best 

equipped    lot     university     woik.    II    and 

when  we  find  out,  we  still  cannot  con- 
script  them   into  college,   nor  can  wc 

force    them    to    work    il    they    come.    It 

used  to  be  believed  thai  lack  ol  money 

was  the  barriei  keeping  many  good 
students  from  the  um\ ei sides,  and  I  am 

sure  thai  tins  is  ii  Lie  111  many  cases.  \  et, 
as  one  of  the  tables  in  Professor  Jack- 
son's paper  slums,  the  number  ol  boys 
and  girls  who  are  dropping  out  ol 
school  because  they  don't  like  school  is 
much  greater  than  the  number  who 
drop  OUt  for  economic  reasons  Desire 
seems  to  be  a  more  potent  I  actor  than 
dollars.  Moreover,  at  the  same  Ottawa 
meeting,  the  Registrar  ol  McCiill  Uni- 
versity  noted  that  many  McCiill 
students  with  high  f.Q.'s  and  academic 
competence  were  to  be  found  among 
the  failures,  and  he  testified:  "I  believe 
that  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
academic  failures  is  .  .  .  lack  of  interest, 
and  that  it  is  important  that  we  should 
try  to  discover  why  students  with 
adequate  abilities  are  not  interested  in 
their  university  courses  and  conse- 
quently do  not  work  hard  enough." 

II  we  are  to  check  the  tragic  waste 
of  our  human  resources,  we  must  curb 
our  devotion  to  the  cult  of  mediocrity, 
we  must  give  special  attention  and 
special  training  to  the  talented  children, 
on  whom  we  shall  make  special  de- 
mands; and  all  of  us,  parents,  teachers, 
trustees,  taxpayers,  must  eradicate  the 
criminally     common      belittlement      of 
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scholarship  that  has  spread  like  a  virus 
through  our  schools.  Life  is  more  than 
learning,  but  living  without  the  love  of 
learning  is  less  than  life. 

Perhaps  the  lack  of  interest  in 
academic  work  which  the  Registrar  of 
McCiill  University  describes  reflects  the 
proliferation,  both  at  secondary  school 


and   at    university,   ol    extra-curricula] 

activities.  Cerl Ij   al  tins  University, 

although  the  editorial  columns  oi  lit, 

Varsit)      Constantly      bemoan        student 

apathy"  towards  All-Varsity  Revues  and 
the  like,  the  pressure  ol  extraneous 
interests  takes  a  heavy  academic  toll.  II 
every  student  al  the  end  ol  every  month 

were  It)  add  Up  the  bonis  that  he  has 
spent     on     meetings     and     spoils     and 

money-raising  projects  and  fraternity 
affairs,   and   divide   thai    total    by    the 

number  ol    hours  he  has  spent   at   work 

in  the  library,  the  resulting  proper  or 
improper  fraction  would  denote  a 
propei  or  improper  use  ol  his  time  in 
the  academic  community.  He  should,  it 
he  gets  an  improper  fraction,  cut  him- 
sell  loose  at  once  Irom  some  of  his 
non-scholastic  commitments.  When  the 
pressure  of  applicants  for  university 
courses  becomes  great,  it  is  likely  that 
we  shall  have  to  refuse  readmission  to 
those  who  have  failed  a  year;  it  will  not 
then  be  equitable  to  keep  places  for 
repeaters  at  others'  expense. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  University 
should  make  greater  efforts  than  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  give  secondary 
school  pupils  information  about  the 
nature  and  needs  of  the  various  profes- 
sions for  which  a  university  degree  is 
required. 

The  possibility  of  having  a  number  of 
Hungarian  students  with  us  brings  to 
the  fore  a  problem  that  we  have  not 
seriously  faced  —  that  of  providing 
special  classes  for  students  whose  native 
tongue  is  not  English.  Such  students 
have  been  required  to  submit  a  certifi- 
cate of  competence  in  English  to  the 
Registrar  along  with  their  applications, 
but  certificates  from  some  foreign  coun- 
tiies  are  notoriously  unreliable;  some- 
times, despite  this  precaution,  an  im- 
perfect grasp  of  English  spells  con- 
fusion and  failure.  All  European  univer- 
sities assume  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction,  and  take  no 
responsibility  in  that  regard.  Yet  it 
seems  to  us  unfair  to  accept  fees  from 
students  who  travel  far  at  great  expense 
and  then  are  unable  to  profit  from  our 
teaching. 

To  teach  students  with  varied  lingu- 
istic backgrounds  to  read  and  write 
English  at  an  advanced  level,  in  a  short 
time,  requires  a  particular  type  of 
specialized  training.  If  this  teaching 
were  to  be  done  effectively,  we  would 
have  to  find  a  person  with  that  special- 
ized training  and  require  the  foreign- 
born  students  to  take  a  course  which 
should  be  started  before  the  opening  of 
the  regular  session. 
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STUDENTS 


During  1955-6  there  were  12,189 
students  enrolled  in  regular  courses,  of 
whom  10, 260  were  proceeding  to 
degrees  and  405  to  diplomas,  and  1,524 
were  occasional  students  and  students 
in  certificate  courses.  In  the  preceding 
year  die  total  enrolment  was  11,682.  Of 
the  I2.181-)  students  registered  in  1955- 
1956,  8,615  were  men  and  3,574  were 
women.  There  were  7,377  students 
from  Toronto.  3.733  from  other  parts 
ol  Ontario.  5 1  1  from  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  568  from  abroad. 

There    were    224   students    from    the 


Australia  to  the  U.K. 

following  Commonwealth  countries: 
Australia,  Bermuda,  British  East  Africa, 
British  Guiana,  British  West  Indies, 
Ceylon,  Cyprus,  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Malaya,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Pakis- 
tan, South  Africa  and  the  United  King- 
dom. There  were  221  students  from 
the  United  States;  7  from  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
clusive of  the  British  West  Indies;  15 
from  South  America  apart  from  British 
Guiana;  51  from  Europe;  48  from  Asia; 
and  3  from  non-Commonwealth  parts 
ol  Africa. 


MOBILIZATION  OF  RESOURCES 


It  is  well  for  universities 

that  they  should  have  a  diversity  in 

their  sources  of  income. 


Acquiring  physical  facilities  and  pre- 
paring them  for  use  are  not  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  formulating  and  putting  into 
effect  of  wise  educational  policies,  but 
the  former  are  nevertheless  essential. 
No  army  ever  won  a  battle  without 
close  attention  to  logistics.  For  several 
years  the  University  has  had  only  three 
sites  available  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  ( unless  we  were  to  desecrate 
for  that  purpose  the  Front  or  Back 
(  ampus — the  only  open  spaces  that  we 
have).  We  cannot  expect  members  of 
the  staff  to  teach  outdoors,  apart  from 
special  cases  such  as  surveying,  geo- 
logical or  archaeological  camps.  Mark 
Hopkins  might  have  made  a  philosopher 
ol  the  student  on  the  other  end  of  his 
log,  but  not  in  a  Canadian  winter;  and 
1 1  is  to  be  doubted  if,  in  any  climate,  he 
could  have  made  him  an  engineer.  It  is 
essential  to  overcome  the  backlog  of 
need  arising  out  of  the  depression  of 
the  thirties  and  the  war  of  the  forties 
— a  backlog  which  was  not  eliminated 
by  the  building  programme  of  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties — and  also  to 
provide  for  larger  numbers  of  students 
in  the  period  beginning  with  the 
late  fifties.  New  buildings,  as  I  have 
often   declared,   are  not   foisted  on  the 


institution  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
They  are  constructed  in  response  to  in- 
sistent and  sometimes  clamorous  de- 
mands from  the  academic  staff.  Men  and 
women  are  more  important  than  bricks 
and  mortar,  but  first-class  men  and 
women  will  not  be  available  for  teach- 
ing and  research  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided with  the  tools  for  their  job.  So, 
while  buildings  and  facilities  are  an- 
cillary, the  need  for  them,  in  logistic 
terms,  has  a  temporal,  though  not  an 
absolute,  priority.  On  the  very  day  of 
writing  this  section  of  my  Annual 
Report  the  following  public  announce- 
ment has  been  made: 
Colonel  W .  E.  Phillips,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  announced  today  that  action 
has  been  taken  to  provide  land  for  the 
necessary  expansion  of  the  institution. 
With  certain  exceptions  such  as  the 
property  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library, 
a  tract  of  approximately  26  acres  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  present  University 
grounds  will  be  expropriated  by  the 
University  to  enable  it  to  extend  its 
facilities  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
larger  number  of  students  who  will  be 
knocking  at  its  doors. 

The    new    area    is    bounded    by    St. 


George  Street  from  H arbor d  to  College; 
College  Street  from  St.  George  to 
Huron;  Huron  Street  from  College  to 
Division;  Division  Street;  Spadina 
Avenue  from  Division  to  Harbord;  and 
Harbord  Street  from  Spadina  to  St. 
George.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  area 
within  College,  Spadina,  Harbord  and 
St.  George  Streets  except  for  the  block 
at  the  south-west  corner.  The  new 
region  is  contiguous  to  the  existing 
campus  and  can  be  economically  and 
effectively  integrated  with  it. 

The  development  of  the  new  area  will 
be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  a 
well-considered  plan,  and  will  not  be 
carried  forward  on  a  "hit  or  miss"  basis. 
To  that  end  the  Board  of  Governors 
has  appointed  a  Planning  Committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  Board  and 
of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staffs. 
With  the  assistance  of  experts  in  plan- 
ning and  development,  this  committee 
will  prepare  an  over-all  scheme  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  University,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  present  buildings  and  the 
location  and  construction  of  required 
additional  units. 

Never  since  the  original  acquisition 
of  land  by  the  University's  lineal  ances- 
tor, King's  College,  has  such  a  momen- 
tous decision  relating  to  physical  devel- 
opment been  taken  in  the  long  history 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  This 
action  will  be  encouraging  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff;  it  will  enable  the 
University  to  maintain  its  high  aca- 
demic standards  in  coping  with  larger 
numbers  of  students;  and  it  will  assist 
the  University  to  attract  and  retain  first- 
class  men  and  women  for  teaching  and 
research. 

The  acquiring  of  this  new  area  was 
a  bold  and  courageous  action  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  exemplifying  both 
their  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
staff  to  meet  successfully  the  challenge 
of  expansion,  and  also  their  belief  that 
society  will  support  the  University  in 
this  new  chapter  of  development.  The 
action  would  not  have  been  possible 
were  it  not  for  the  financial  support  of 
the  Government  of  Ontario.  That  assist- 
ance is  gratefully  acknowledged.  The 
interest  and  the  financial  help  extended 
by  the  Ontario  Government  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  Province 
have  been  deep  and  generous. 

The  University  is  now  committed  to 
a  programme  of  development  in  the 
Oueen's  Park  area.  The  suggestion  that 
the  whole  University  be  moved  to  some 
other  neighbourhood  at  the  outskirts  of 
Toronto  was  carefully  considered,  but 
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111. ui\  reasons,  including  the  capital  in- 
vestment on  the  present  campus,  told 
decisively  against  that  uprooting.  More 
often  ii  has  been  suggested  that  one  01 
more  divisions  ol  the  University  should 
be  placed  elsewhere.  Man)  universities 
have  been  compelled  to  carrj  on  with 
the  handicap  ol  a  divided  campus,  but 
thai  situation  should  be  avoided  it  .it  all 
possible  ["he  I  niversity  h.ts  tics  with 
other  institutions;  foi  instance,  Medi 
cine,  Dentistry  and  Nursing  must  be 
close  to  the  teaching  hospitals,  which 
are  all  located  in  a  circle  ol  compara- 
tively small  radius,  close  to  the  present 
campus  Even  more  important  arc  the 
tics  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
I  niversity.  (  hemical  Engineering  and 
Pharmacy  should  be  near  Chemistry, 
Mining  Engineering  is  allied  to  Geo- 
logical Sciences,  students  in  Child 
Study  must  be  able  to  consult  readily 
the  stall  in  Psychology,  students  in 
Engineering  and  Business  take  work  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
and.  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  all 
the  professional  schools  draw  heavily 
OD  the  humanities  departments.  The 
day-to-day  communication  of  staff  and 
students  in  different  divisions  is  an  in- 
tangible but  unique  element  in  higher 
education,  and  to  effect  a  complete  dis- 
junction— to  tear  the  professional 
groups  away  from  the  University — 
would  be  like  tearing  the  limbs  from 
the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

The  Planning  Committee  mentioned 
above  is  charged  with,  first,  ascertaining 
the  building  needs  of  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  University;  secondly,  con- 
sidering and  evaluating  those  needs; 
thirdly,  establishing  priorities  for  the 
fulfilment  of  those  needs;  and,  fourthly, 
planning  an  orderly,  attractive  and 
economical  development  of  the  new 
precinct.  Having  in  mind  the  stupen- 
dous task  of  development,  and  its  cost, 
it  must  be  realized  by  all  estates  within 
the  University  that  new  buildings  must 
be  constructed  with  greatest  possible 
economy  consistent  with  an  adequate 
concept  and  design  for  their  respective 
academic  functions.  Yet,  although 
elaborateness  is  ruled  out  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  new  precinct,  there  is  space 
enough  to  avoid  unsightly  crowding. 
and  there  is  already  a  wealth  of  beau- 
tiful trees;  ingenuity  and  imagination  in 
the  location  ol  the  buildings  and  the 
landscaping  of  the  grounds  will,  I  am 
confident,  produce  an  effect  of  graeious- 
ness  and  serenity. 

Several  divisions,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned later,  will  not  require  space  in 
the  newly  acquired  block  of  land.  The 


I  acult}  ol  I  aw  has  been  comtoi  tahly 
established  at  ( dendon  Hall.  Us  picscnl 
needs    ha\e    been    met.    A   site    has   been 

secured  foi  the  Faculty  ol  Dentistry  on 

l  im  street  and  its  building  is  m  an  ad- 
vanced stage  ol  planning.  I  he  book- 
store and  offices  ol   the   University   ol 

rorontO  Press  will  OCCUpy  a  site 
between  the  Sil  Daniel  Wilson  Resi- 
dence and  Knox  (  ollege. 

In  previous  Reports  I  have  listed  the 
most  urgent  needs  lor  instructional 
buildings:    a  general   lecture   building,   a 

new  Conservatory  ol  Music,  a  School 
ot  Architecture,  an  Arts  building,  a 
Zoology  building,  more  accommodation 
for  engineering  and  science,  and  a 
building  for  Physical  and  Occupational 
Therapy.  There  will  also  have  to  be 
more  residences  lor  students.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  need  for  residences  in  the  Uni- 
versity College  section  of  this  Report. 
I  he  erection  of  an  athletic  and  recrea- 
tional building  for  women  students,  for 
which  funds  are  already  in  hand,  will 
be  commenced  forthwith.  Moreover,  as 
the  reports  of  my  colleagues  indicate, 
there  will  be  requests  for  additional 
facilities  from  several  other  divisions,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Geological 
Sciences,  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy, 
Hart  House,  and  the  Department  of 
Athletics  and  Physical  Education  for 
Men.  All  the  foregoing  considerations 
will  be  weighed  by  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
necessary  construction  programme,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  single  source  of  funds 
will  suffice  to  pay  for  all  of  it — certainly 
not  the  source  that  supplies  as  well  the 
University's  operating  expenses,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  will  need  to  be  in- 
creased for  better  staff  salaries.  This 
and  other  Canadian  universities  will  re- 
quire, for  the  mobilization  of  resources, 
support  from  governments  at  all  levels, 
municipal  and  federal  as  well  as  provin- 
cial, and  in  addition  they  will  need  all 
the  help  that  industry  and  individual 
donors  can  give  them.  Their  welfare 
and  progress  are  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. The  Ottawa  government  is  doub- 
ling its  assistance  to  universities,  and  as 
in  the  past  that  assistance  will  not  in- 
volve any  interference  or  attempt  at 
control.  But  the  increased  federal  grants 
will  not  be  enough  to  finance  the  expan- 
sion. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has  en- 
abled the  University  of  Toronto  to 
secure  the  land  needed  for  expansion. 
For  the  erection  of  buildings  and  for 
increased  student  aid,  we  must  look  also 
elsewhere.    It   has  sometimes   been  said 


thai    I  oronto   is   a     state     university . 

with  the   implication  that   corpoiale  ami 

individual  donors  should  not  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  it  because  they  are  al- 
ready doing  so  as  taxpayers.  I  his  point 

ol  view  is  unrealistic  All  (  anailian  um- 
veisities  receive  grants  from  govern 
ments  at  one  level  01  another,  although 
it  is  a  tact  that  governments  in  Canada 
provide  a  smaller  percentage  ol  the  in- 
come  ol    colleges   and    universities   than 

do  the  governments  ol  the  United  King- 
dom and  ol  the  United  Stales.  We  have 
never  had  in  Canada  the  rigid  differen- 
tiation between  "slate"  and  "indepen- 
dent" universities  that  is  made  in  the 
United  States.  All  Canadian  universities 
are  state  universities,  in  that  they  receive 
public  funds,  and  they  are  independent 
universities,  in  that  they  are  tree  from 
government  control.  The  argument  that 
private  benefactions  are  unnecessary  to 
institutions  receiving  government  grants 
does  not  hold  water  in  the  case  of  uni- 
versities, any  more  than  it  does  in  the 
case  of  hospital  campaigns  or  the 
annual  appeal  ot  most  charitable  orga- 
nizations. 

It  is  well  for  universities  that  they 
should  have  a  diversity  in  their  sources 
ol  income.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
ol  Governors,  Colonel  Phillips,  stated 
in  1947:  "Nothing  could  be  more  fate- 
ful for  us  than  to  adopt  the  view  that 
all  our  financial  problems  could  be 
thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  our  Govern- 
ment." The  history  of  the  development 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  shows  con- 
clusively that  it  has  attained  its  present 
stature  and  prestige  by  reason  of  the 
generous  support  not  only  of  the  govern- 
ments but  also  of  corporate  and  in- 
dividual benefactors.  While  we  need  in- 
creased financial  support  from  govern- 
ments, we  also  need  more  and  larger 
contributions  from  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. In  my  last  Annual  Report  I 
quoted  the  incisive  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  Lank,  President  of  the 
Du  Pont  Company  of  Canada,  to  the 
effect  that  business  gifts  to  education 
should  be  regarded  by  the  donors  not 
as  charitable  donations  but  as  an  essen- 
tial cost  of  doing  business  and  staying 
in  business. 

When  a  company  employs  a  univer- 
sity graduate — artsman,  scientist  or  en- 
gineer— it  is  purchasing  the  services  ol 
a  person  whose  education  bevorul 
secondary  school  has  cost  anv thing 
from  $2,000  to  $50,000.  He  did  not  pay 
that  much  for  it,  but  that  is  what  it  has 
cost.  The  company  employs  him  be- 
cause it  needs  him  for  its  operations. 
He  is — although  I  dislike  dehumanizing 
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>hors,    I    shall    use    one    for    the 
.      iv     essentia]     equipment. 

The  salan  paid  to  him  could  be  called 
maintenance  cost.  But  what  about 
the  capital  investment  in  him?  What 
■  the  heavj  cost  of  training  him 
so  thai  the  compam  ma\  profit  from 
his  vision  and  his  skill'.'  His  employer  is 
not  required  to  paj  that.  That  has 
alreadj  been  paid,  partly  by  him  and 
his  parents,  mostlj  by  the  university  he 
attended.      What      the      University     of 

ibronto  whal  all  the  Canadian  univer- 
siiies  -ask  industry  to  do  is  to  repay 
some  part  of  that  initial  cost.  As  I  have 
said  before,  we  are  not  mendicants  ask- 
ing tor  handouts,  or  salesmen  trying  to 
interest  industry  in  the  '"luxury  goods" 
of  the  intellect.  We  are  the  institutions, 
and  the  only  institutions,  who  can  fur- 
nish certain  necessary  personnel.  We 
cannot  meet  Canadian  companies' 
present  needs,  let  alone  their  future 
needs,  without  their  help. 

We  want  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Without  wishing  to  sound  ungrateful,  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  when  a  pros- 


pective donor  makes  an  offer,  that  the 
industrial  conscience  in  some  instances 
can  satisfy  itself  by  putting  a  very  small 
sum  on  the  collection  plate.  There  are 
shining  exceptions,  tor  example  the  In- 
ternational Nickel  Company  of  Canada 
which  has  recently  donated  two  and  a 
halt  million  dollars  to  Canadian  univer- 
sities. But  on  the  whole  Canadian  cor- 
porations have  not  as  yet  taken  seriously 
the  needs  of  higher  education;  they  have 
not  even  taken  advantage  of  the  5  per 
cent  deduction  from  their  taxable  in- 
come permitted  under  the  tax  laws  of 
Canada. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the 
citizens  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  really 
appreciate  the  actual  gain  to  themselves 
in  having  the  University  of  Toronto 
situated  in  their  midst.  In  the  advertis- 
ing folders  printed  for  visitors  who 
come  to  Toronto,  the  University  is 
listed  as  one  of  the  tourist  attractions, 
along  with  Casa  Loma,  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  Canada's  first  sub- 
way, etc.,  but  that  is  not  all  its  civic 
contribution.  The  University  is  one  of 


the  city's  largest  employers,  with  over 
3,500  employees.  Its  operating  budget 
for  all  its  divisions  is  in  excess  of  nine- 
teen million  dollars,  90  per  cent  of 
which  is  spent  in  this  metropolitan  area. 
It  serves  over  16,000  citizens  through 
the  Extension  Department,  and  some 
7,000  through  the  Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music,  besides  the  7,377  full-time 
students  enrolled  in  regular  courses 
whose  homes  are  in  Toronto;  in  other 
words,  more  than  30,000  Torontonians 
are  beneliting  directly  from  the  courses 
offered  by  the  University.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  what  it  would  cost 
them  if  they  were  obliged  to  go  else- 
where for  their  training.  Then  the  stu- 
dents who  come  to  the  University  from 
other  places — 4,800  in  1955-6 — -spend 
in  Toronto,  apart  from  tuition  or  resid- 
ence fees,  approximately  three  million 
dollars  a  year.  Finally,  there  are  the  ex- 
penditures for  capital  construction, 
amounting  to  some  $2,500,000  annually 
during  the  past  decade  and  promising  to 
be  even  greater  during  the  next,  in  view 
of  the  building  needs  mentioned  above. 


FACULTIES 


The  problem 

in    academic  relations 

will  increase 

and  it  must 

be  faced. 


Faculty  of  Arts 

No  aspect  of  the  crisis  in  university 
education  is  more  alarming  than  the 
prospect  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  being 
submerged  in  the  rising  tide  of  profes- 
sionalism. The  English-Canadian  uni- 
versities, almost  without  exception,  con- 
sist at  the  present  time  of  a  central 
faculty  of  arts  and  science,  plus  one  or 
more  professional  divisions.  The  pro- 
fessional element  may  be  a  congeries  of 
large  faculties  and  schools,  or  a  small 
divinity  college,  or  a  section  or  institute 
that  is  nominally  part  of  the  arts  and 
science  faculty.  The  arts  element  is 
primary,  in  sober  fact  as  well  as  in 
presidential  platitude — at  the  present 
time.  Except  for  the  Nova  Scotia 
Technical  College,  we  have  not  devel- 
oped degree-granting  institutions  of 
higher  learning  with  a  priority  for  pro- 
fessional training;  we  have  no  Case 
Institute  or  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Nor  have  we  education 
for  the  learned  professions  that  is 
divorced  from  universities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School. 
Nor  have  we  any  institutes  of  advanced 
studies     devoted     solely     to     research. 


Liberal  education,  professional  training, 
and  research  find  their  home  in  the 
universities. 

The  most  numerous  professional 
schools  are  those  which  train  the  clergy. 
Over  two  dozen  theological  colleges  are 
associated,  either  distantly  or  closely, 
with  the  English-Canadian  universities. 
They  are  not  large  or  wealthy;  it  has 
been  fashionable  in  some  secular  aca- 
demic circles  to  deprecate  their  scholar- 
ship; yet  they  exert  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence on  their  universities.  They  are 
not  the  children  of  the  university,  but 
rather  its  godparents.  Their  theo- 
paternal  role  has  been  to  emphasize  the 
tested  educational  values  of  humane 
learning,  of  residential  life,  of  the  dis- 
ciplined academic  community,  of  the 
Wykehamite  motto:  "Manners  makyth 
man."  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  they  are  the  sole  protagonists  of 
those  values,  but  I  believe  that  their 
contribution  in  this  respect  is  consider- 
able. 

The    other    professional    schools   are  | 
either  the  direct  creations  or  the  adopted 
children  of  their  Almae  Matres.  Facul- 
ties  of   engineering    are    found    in   the 
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itesi  numbers,  followed  by  com- 
merce, medicine,  law,  nursing,  peda 
music,  home  economics)  phar- 
macy, physical  education,  agriculture, 
dentistry,  architecture,  social  work, 
forestry,  and  journalism.  We  .ill  know 
,  i  the  national  shortages  ol  personnel 
in  mosi  ol  these  professions,  and  we 
know  ol  the  increased  hirth  rate  and  the 
rising  popularity  of  higher  education. 
I  Ik-  In  most  prediction  that  we  can 
make  about  the  unpredictable  future  is 
that  the  facilities  foi  professional  train- 
ing will  expand.  It  engineering  (acuities 
can  be  made  larger,  they  will  be  made 
larger;  it  medical  faculties  cannot  be 
made  larger.  the\  will  be  made  more 
numerous;  and  so  forth.  There  will  be 
more  professional  students,  more  pro- 
fessional staff,  and  more  professional 
buildings.  What.  then,  will  become  of 
the  traditional  and  universal  primacy  of 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  science'.'  Can 
it  be  saved'.'  Is  is  worth  saving? 

Dr.  Eric  Ashby,  President  and  Vice- 
(  hancellor  of  the  Queen's  University, 
Belfast,  has  written  anent  this  topic: 
/  durational  institutions  are  not  the 
pace-makers  for  social  change  {much  as 
they  like  to  think  they  are):  they  are 
drawn  along,  often  reluctantly,  in  the 
wake  of  social  change.  Modern  society 
needs  multitudes  of  experts.  The  uni- 
versities are  the  most  appropriate  in- 
stitutions to  supply  experts.  Accordingly 
society  has  offered,  and  the  universities 
have  eagerly  accepted,  financial  support 
and  encouragement  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand. .  .  .  There  has  in  Britain  been  no 
suspicion  of  intervention  in  university 
affairs  by  the  state.  Rut  inevitably  there 
is  intervention  in  university  affairs  by 
society  and  the  consequences  of  this 
intervention  are  only  just  dawning  on 
academic  men:  that  is  why  some  of 
them  are  apprehensive,  not  to  say  quer- 
ulous, about  the  future  of  universities. 
For  in  many  minds  the  word  "univer- 
sity" stands  for  something  unique  and 
precious  in  European  society:  a 
leisurely  and  urbane  attitude  to  scholar- 
ship, a  release  from  the  obligation  to 
Use  knowledge  for  practical  ends,  a 
sense  of  perspective  which  accompanies 
the  broad  horizon  and  the  distant  view, 
an  opportunity  to  give  undivided  loyally 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  mind.  If  on  the 
one  hand  the  university  fights  to  pre- 
serve these  virtues  it  may  find  itself 
without  a  function  in  the  society  of  to- 
morrow. If  on  the  other  hand  it  sur- 
renders these  virtues  it  may  find  itself 
indeed  functional,  but  no  longer  a  uni- 
versity in  the  traditional  sense. 


I  hose  are  the  horns  ol  the  dilemma. 
is  the  university  structure  as  we  have 
known  il  in  <  anada  worth  saving,  01 
is  it  a  "vestigal  character"  ol  an  out* 
moded  era.'  11  it  is  worth  saving,  no- 
bod)    bul    the    universities    themselves 

Will  save  it.   It  will  end  not  with  a  hang 

bul   a  whimpei     not   through   hostility 

01    OVerl    attack,    hut    through   contusion 

ol  aims,  muddled  thinking,  uncertainty, 

impatience  with  the  slow  maturing  pro- 
cess, demands  for  "the  moatest  the 
tastest.''    it    the   ivory    tower   is   to   be 

defended  we  must  marshal  our  thoughts 
and  clarify  our  aims. 

What  is  the  I  acuity  ol  Arts  and 
Science?  (lassies,  philosophy,  history, 
languages;  natural  history,  now  depart- 
mentalized into  botany,  zoology  and 
geology;  plus  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  geography; 
plus  fine  art  and  music;  plus  psychology, 
anthropology,  sociology  and  economics 
A  cynic  might  say  that  the  arts  and 
science  faculty  divisa  est  in  partes  ties 
— the  humanities  which  have  the  pres- 
tige, the  physical  sciences  which  have 
the  money,  and  the  social  sciences  which 
have  the  students.  Actually  the  three- 
fold division  is  a  convenience  of  nomen- 
clature. Many  subjects  lie  across  the 
dividing  lines,  and  one  could  scarcely 
devise  an  arts  course  that  would  be  en- 
tirely in  one  area.  A  classics  course 
opens  up  a  literature  that  includes 
political  science,  a  physics  course  em- 
braces history — the  illustrations  could 
easily  be  multiplied. 

The  important  distinction  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  arts  studies  are  intrinsically 
valuable.  If  in  the  next  ten  years  they 
come  to  be  treated  merely  as  means  to 
other  ends,  merely  as  useful  back- 
ground to  professional  training,  the 
faculty  of  arts  will  lose  its  motive 
power  and  become  a  service  station  for 
the  ambulances,  the  lorries  and  the  bull- 
dozers. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a 
general  recognition  in  the  professional 
schools  of  the  need  for  arts  work — a 
reaction,  perhaps,  against  the  myths 
of  the  uncouth  expert,  the  crude  prac- 
titioner and  the  barbarous  engineer. 
Lectures  in  arts  subjects  have  sometimes 
been  sandwiched  into  the  professional 
time-table  as  "a  sort  of  salad  dish  of 
liberal  education"  (to  quote  Dr.  Ashby) 
"put  alongside  the  strong  meat  of 
specialization".  More  recently  the  trend 
has  been  towards  a  pre-professional 
year  or  years  in  arts.  It  has  been 
siggestcd  at  this  University  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  inaugurate  a 
"core"     pre-professional     arts     course. 


A    pre-professional    course    brings    a 

dlj    enrolment    into   the    hist    and 

second  yeai    arts  classes,  and  to  thai 

extent    m.i\    be   supposed    to   strengthen 

the  aits  faculty,  In  so  t.u  as  the  trend 

represents  a  genuine  realization  "I  the 
part   that   liberal  education   pla\s   in   the 

forming  ol  the  whole  man,  it  is  to  be 

commended.  Mm  sometimes  when  one 
listens  to  stall  discussions  ahoul  the 
content  ol  pre-professional  courses,  one 
wonders.  Do  doctors  want  their  students 
to  become  aw  are  ol  the  outlook,  the 
greatness  and  the  challenge  ol  science 
or  do  they  want  them  to  master  <>id\ 
so  much  science  as  they  must  know  to 
pass  in  their  medical  subjects?  01.  he  it 
whispered,  onl)  so  much  science  as  will 
make  up  for  the  anticipated  deficiencies 
in  their  secondary  school  instruction? 
Are  students  to  learn  psychology  as  an 
exacting  discipline  combining  the  ex- 
perimental approach  of  the  scientist  with 
the  insight  of  the  humanist,  or  are  they 
to  learn  only  so  much  psychology  as 
they  will  find  immediately  useful  in 
social  work?  Is  the  study  of  languages 
a  road  to  the  vision  of  greatness  in 
literature,  philosophy  and  history,  or 
must  we  graft  linguistic  branches  to 
professional  trees  and  garner — as  I  have 
said  before — a  hybrid  harvest  of 
medical  English,  engineering  German 
and  pharmaceutical  Latin? 

This  problem  in  academic  relations 
will  increase,  and  it  must  be  faced.  If 
the  primacy  of  arts  and  science  faculties 
can  be  maintained,  its  maintenance  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  attitude 
ol  the  professional  staffs — many  of 
whom  are  in  themselves  sterling  ex- 
amples of  the  value  of  humane  studies. 
In  dedicating  themselves  to  their  special- 
ties, however,  they  are  apt  to  become  so 
immured  in,  enthusiastic  about,  and 
concerned  for.  their  subjects  that  they 
fall  into  the  tclcological  fallacy  about 
liberal  education  that  I  have  described. 

Professors  in  arts  faculties,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  not  advance  their 
cause  if  they  look  upon  pre-professional 
students  as  a  minor  responsiblity.  to  be 
fobbed  off  with  superficial  survey 
courses  given  by  junior  colleagues. 
Despite  the  comparatively  brief  dura- 
tion of  pre-professional  work,  it  should 
not  surpass  the  ingenuity  of  scholars 
to  devise  courses  that  will  be  worthy 
of  the  great  tradition  they  represent. 

The  demand  for  arts  graduates,  es- 
pecially honours  graduates,  is  already 
very  great  and  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease. Many  of  the  leaders  of  Cana- 
dian industry  who  conferred  recently  at 
St.    Andrew's,    New    Brunswick,    men- 
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tioned  their  need  For  good  B.A.'s  and 
their  hope  that  the  crucial  shortage  of 
engineers  and  scientists  would  not  cause 
an  unbalance  in  the  universities  that 
would  endanger  their  integrity  and 
effectiveness.  It  honours  work  in  arts 
sutlers  in  the  next  decade,  it  will  not  be 
atrophy.  There  will  he  an  absolute, 
though  not  proportionate,  increase  in 
the  numbers  ot  students,  and.  since  the 
work  with  honours  students  is  regarded 
b\  most  teachers  as  the  lifeblood  of 
their  scholarship,  those  students  will  not 
he  neglected. 

I  believe  that  the  traditional  academic 
structure  of  universities  can  be  saved — ■ 
but  is  it  worth  saving?  There  are  many 
who  tell  us  that  in  this  electronic  age, 
when  hundreds  of 
traditional  skills 
and  attitudes  are 
becoming  obsoles- 
cent, the  era  of 
the  expert  has 
arrived  and  that 
of   the   scholar   is 

gone:  that  a  mechanized  economy  has 
no  understanding  of,  or  patience  with, 
the  ivory  tower:  and  that  frustration 
and  defeat  are  in  store  for  us  if  we 
oppose  or  attempt  to  modify  the  trend 
ot  the  times.  The  "ivory  tower"  scholar 
—in  the  words  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Bissell, 
President  of  Carleton  College — "is  con- 
cerned with  an  intensive  detailed  analy- 
sis of  something  that  is  often  remote 
in  time,  theoretical  in  nature,  and 
apparently  unrelated  to  any  of  the  press- 
ing, immediate  needs  and  questions  of 
man.  He  is  paraded  as  the  ultimate  in 
the  ineffectual,  a  quaint  survival  into 
this  industrious  age  of  a  leisured  and 
discredited  past."  Perhaps  his  attitudes 
and  skills  are  already  obsolescent;  he 
should  adjust  to  the  pressures  of  con- 
temporary society,  abandoning  the  dis- 
tant horizons  for  the  immediate  scene, 
the  exactitude  for  the  generalization, 
the  individual  insight  for  the  Gallup 
poll,  the  silent  study  for  the  crowded 
round  table  or  the  wordy  "workshop", 
the  library  for  the  television  set. 

Obsolescence,  they  say,  is  a  concomi- 
tant of  progress.  But  surely  the  indi- 
vidual must  use  his  judgment  to  decide 
whether  any  given  change  represents 
real  progress  or  not,  and,  if  it  does  not, 
resist  it.  The  attitudes  of  a  liberal  in 
Nazi  Germany  or  a  Christian  in  Bol- 
shevik Russia  would  have  been  called 
obsolescent,  and  in  our  own  country  we 
went  through  a  phase — I  hope  that  we 
are  through  it — when  hard  work  in 
school  was  so  described,  in  the  name  of 
progressivism,  in  many  quarters.  Not  to 


labour  the  point,  we  may  confidently 
resist  the  mechanization  of  universities 
until  the  inventors  have  produced  the 
automatic  pupil  and  the  robot  professor. 

Dean  Woodside's  report  on  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  for  1955-6  emphasizes 
the  danger  of  finding  ourselves  without 
professors,  robot  or  otherwise.  Even 
now .  he  says,  candidates  for  junior 
teaching  posts  in  some  departments  are 
scarce.  It  is  comforting  to  note  his  tes- 
timony that  at  the  present  time  the  bal- 
ance is  being  maintained  between  the 
ciaims  of  teaching  and  research;  he 
fears,  however,  that  effective  teaching 
at  the  undergraduate  level  may  be 
threatened  in  the  near  future  by  a  cur- 
rent over-emphasis  on  research  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  previous  years. 

As  a  step  towards  alleviating  another 
staff  shortage — the  shortage  of  science 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools — 
Dean  Woodside  mentions  the  proposed 
three-year  General  Course  in  Science 
which  is  being  discussed  in  committees 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  As  1  stressed  in 
my  Annual  Report  last  year,  the  supply 
and  the  calibre  of  high  school  science 
teachers  are  matters  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  universities.  On  the  per- 
formance of  those  teachers  depends  the 
competence  of  first-year  university 
students  to  cope  with  scientific  subjects 
at  the  university;  if  the  universities, 
which  are  the  only  source  of  supply  of 
specialist  teachers  of  science,  find  their 
students  deficient  they  have,  in  the  long 
run,  only  themselves  to  blame,  ft  is 
amazing  that  the  science  departments 
come  so  slowly  and  so  unwillingly  to 
the  realization  that,  as  Dean  Woodside 
says,  unless  some  radical  departure  is 
made  from  existing  practice,  there  will 
be  literally  no  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  science 
teachers.  One  is  reminded  of  the  obser- 
vation that  a  proposed  change  of  cur- 
riculum implies  all  the  psychological 
and  political  difficulties  involved  in 
moving  a  cemetery. 

Dean  Woodside's  comment  on  the 
extraordinary  disparity  in  the  numbers 
of  first-class  honour  students  in  various 
Arts  courses  raises  the  question  whether, 
for  all  our  boasting  about  standards, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  reasonably 
uniform  standard  where  honours  are 
concerned.  "The  marks  between  74  and 
100  are  meant  to  be  used." 

University  College 

In  Canada  today  it  is  difficult  to  raise 
money  for  university  residences.  The 
need  for  instructional  buildings  is  recog- 
nized,   and    the    need    for    stadia    and 


swimming  pools  is  not  questioned;  but 
there  is  a  widespread  impression  that 
residences  arc  luxuries,  providing  pleas- 
ant but  unnecessary  material  comforts 
for  a  pampered  class.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Few  actions 
would  do  more  to  improve  under- 
graduate society,  develop  maturity  and 
vitalize  scholarship,  than  the  provision 
of  more  residences.  In  our  expansion 
planning  we  must,  of  necessity,  think 
first  of  buildings  for  teaching,  but  we 
must  have,  and  we  arc  planning  to  have, 
more  residences  as  well.  We  shall  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  commuter-populated 
lecture-factory,  shorn  of  the  social  and 
cultural  milieu  on  which  the  process  of 
higher  education  so  largely  depends. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  of  Uni- 
versity College,  incorporating  the  re- 
ports of  Dean  Innis  and  Dean  Bissell  on 
the  University  College  residences,  is 
evidence  of  the  incalculable  advantages 
of  residential  life:  better  academic 
standing,  more  communication  with  the 
staff,  constructive  and  satisfying  social 
life,  experience  of  the  processes  of  self- 
government  and  self-discipline  in  an 
academic  community,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  appreciation  and  critical  judg- 
ment of  the  visual  and  literary  arts. 
After  outlining  the  academic  results  for 
the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence,  Dean 
Bissell  writes:  "It  is  clear  that  residence 
life  can  be  a  powerful  contributor  to 
academic  success.  Perhaps  a  partial 
answer  to  the  disastrous  wastage  among 
university  students  lies  in  the  expansion 
of  Residence  life."  He  continues:  "A 
Residence  will  not  automatically  pro- 
duce good  students.  There  must  be  con- 
tinuous and  unapologetic  emphasis  on 
academic  standing  as  the  prerequisite 
for  other  activities.  .  .  .  Although  scholar- 
ship comes  first,  it  has  not  been  an 
obsessive  concern  in  the  Residence.  The 
best  students  are  usually  those  who  make 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
common  life:  they  are  the  most  articu- 
late and  the  best-informed  members  of 
discussion  groups  and  student  coun- 
cils; the  most  mature  critics  of 
student  activities;  the  ones  most  eager 
to  participate  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
University." 

The  University  College  residences, 
and  those  of  the  federated  Arts  Colleges 
as  well,  have  in  the  past  accepted  as 
many  non-Arts  students  as  they  could 
accommodate,  and  the  wider  perspec- 
tive enjoyed  by  those  mixed  groups  has 
been  of  great  benefit.  With  larger 
student  numbers  in  the  Colleges,  they 
will  be  unlikely  to  continue  this  prac- 
tice, since  a  College  residence  properly 
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honours  a  prior  obligation  to  the  stu- 
dents ol  thai  College  \i  the  tame  time, 
Devonshire  House  accepts  only  the  men 
ol   the  professional   faculties     Vs   Dean 

Bissell  points  out,  'in  tins  wa)  the 
University  is,  b)  force  ol  circumstance, 
encouraging  the  kind  ol  miellectu.il 
segregation  to  which  it  is  theoretical!) 
opposed.  When  new  resKlenn.il  accom- 
modation is  built,  .is  it  must  be  when 
we  entei  the  'plateau',  some  thought 
should  be  given  to  developing  resili- 
ences that  deliberate!)  set  out  to  bring 
together  students  from  the  liberal  arts 
and  from  the  professional   schools 

Professor  Brehner  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity speaking  at  University  College 
on  the  occasion  commemorating  the 
laying  of  the  (unidentified)  corner- 
stone ol  the  College,  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  rather  cumbersome 
federated  structure  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  He  said  that  federation  has 
worked  because  "the  Faculty  of  Arts 
was  anchored  by  devices  of  the  greatest 
intricacy  and  strength  at  the  heart  of 
the  structure.  .  .  .  The  Faculty  of  Arts 
has  been  the  efficient  heart,  in  spite  of 
its  constitutional  eccentricities,  because 
it  necessarily  involved  competition  and 
emulation  among  the  Arts  colleges."  He 
also  pointed  out:  "During  the  past  sixty 
years,  it  has  been  noticeable  that 
English-speaking  Canadians  have  been 
rather  desperately  anxious  to  assert  their 
claims  to  independence  and  to  being 
first  or  biggest  or  best  in  this  or  that. 
Perhaps  the  new  Canada  and,  in  it,  this 
College,  might  now  shake  off  that  'in- 
teriority  complex'  and  be  justified  in 
feeling  sufficient  self-confidence  to  con- 
ceive of  Canadian  enterprise  in  terms 
o!  its  entire  traditional  and  present  en- 
vironment, both  native  and  derived.  It 
would  be  natural  and  appropriate  for 
University  College  to  take  a  lead  in  a 
disinterested  drive  to  contribute  to  the 
world  of  learning  without  bothering 
greatly  about  whether  it  or  Canada 
received  specific  acknowledgement  for 
what  was  achieved." 


Faculty  of  Medicine 


I  he  Inline  si/e  ol  the  Facult)  ol 
Medicine  is  the  liist  subject  dealt  with 
in  Dean  Macl.ulanc's  report,  I  In 
Facult)  will  not  contemplate  an  expan- 
sion o!  student  numbers,  believing  thai 

such  expansion  would  he  incompatible 
with  the  maintaining  ol  professional 
competence  and  scholarship, 

I  mentioned  in  a  previous  Report 
thai  the  five  largest  medical  schools  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  had 
reached,  independently,  the  same  con- 
clusions about  their  optimum  size — the 
classes  graduating  in  1954  numbering 
169,  166  (Toronto),  163,  159  and  155 
respectively.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
American  schools  are  now  planning  to 
expand  or  not,  but  I  can  understand  the 
determination  of  our  own  school  to 
"hold  the  line".  Medicine  is  an  art  as 
well  as  a  science,  and  a  great  part  of  a 
student's  preparation  depends  on  oppor- 
tunities for  intimate,  long-continued 
association  with  great  teachers,  from 
whose  example  and  guidance  he  ab- 
sorbs, osmotically,  as  it  were,  the  ap- 
proach that  is  more  than  a  technique 
and  the  behaviour  that  is  more  than  an 
attitude.  Every  student  needs  to  have 
contact  with  the  "top  man",  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,  Surgery,  etc.,  to 
hear  him  in  discussion  and  see  him  in 
action.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  asser- 
tion that  larger  numbers  of  medical 
students  can  only  be  accommodated  by 
starting  new  medical  schools.  Dean 
MacFarlane  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
ratio  of  physicians  to  population  in 
Canada  has  been  constant  at  about  1  to 
950  for  forty  years,  despite  the  rise  in 
population  and  the  fact  that  4,000 
graduates  of  Canadian  schools  are  in 
the  United  States.  He  regards  the  present 
ratio  as  satisfactory,  but  admits  that  a 
sizable  increase  in  the  population  would 
necessitate  new  medical  schools.  In  view 
of  the  length  of  a  medical  course,  and 
the  speed  with  which  the  population  is 
increasing,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
delay  the  consideration  of  new  medical 
schools  for  very  long. 

The  reorganization  of  the  School  of 
Hygiene  brings  up  the  question  whether 
preventive  medicine  and  public  health 
are  best  advanced  in  an  administrative 
unit  separate  from  the  medical  school. 
The  Dean  sees  the  separation  as  an  arti- 
ficial one,  since,  as  he  rightly  says, 
"every  good  doctor,  every  good  teacher, 
discusses  prevention,  and  believes  in 
social  medicine",  and  since  public 
health  teaching  must  be  closely  related 


to  the  da)  to-da)  work  o!  the  clinician 

On  the  other  hand  the  impetus  given  to 
advances  in  public  health  In   the  R. 

fellei  Foundation's  programme  o!  es- 
tablishing schools  ol  hygiene  has  been 
immeasurable.  I  here  has  been  scope  foi 
enthusiasm  and  aggiessiveness,  and  a 
readiness  tO  lake  collective  action  wild 
governments  and  Others,  not  always 
to    be    found     among    the     individualists 

and  traditionalists  who  are  often  influen 

lial  in  medical  schools.  I  he  answer, 
surely,  lies  m  the  closest  possible  co- 
operation and  understanding  between 
these  two  divisions  engaged  in  the  same 
calling  and  dedicated  to  the  same  ulti- 
mate aim  a  healthier  world.  I  he 
determination  ol  the  Dean  ol  Medicine 
and  the  Director  of  the  School  ol 
Hygiene  to  exercise  this  co-operation 
.uigurs  well  lor  the  future. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  to  be 
commended  lor  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Division  of  Postgraduate 
Education.  This  proposal  was  im- 
plemented by  the  Board  oi  (iovernors. 
The  practising  doctor  who  graduated  ten 
or  more  years  ago  is  like  the  Red  Queen 
— with  medical  science  rushing  on  at  an 
astonishing  rate,  he  has  to  run  as  fast  as 
he  can  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  He  is 
less  useful  to  his  patients  than  he  might 
be,  unless  he  keeps  abreast  of  new 
developments.  Hence  the  augmented 
demand  for  refresher  courses,  which 
only  the  medical  schools  can  give 

The  Women's  College  Hospital  has 
become  a  teaching  hospital  in  Obstetrics 
and  Gynaecology.  Teaching  hospitals 
fulfil  an  essential  role  in  medical  educa- 
tion. Students  begin  with  the  basic 
studies  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  bio- 
chemistry, and  progress  by  well-planned 
stages  towards  the  final  year,  when  all 
instruction  is  given  in  the  hospitals. 
Their  classroom  and  laboratory  work 
would  be  incomplete  if  they  had  not 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  to  apply 
principles,  validated  in  theory,  in  the 
wards  of  the  teaching  hospitals.  Agree- 
ments made  by  the  University  relating 
to  hospital  teaching  are  governed  by  the 
facilities  available  and  the  competence 
of  the  hospital  staff,  both  of  which,  of 
course,  must  be  well  above  average. 

Several  additions  to  hospital  facilities 
are  newly  or  practically  ready  for 
occupancy:  the  large  addition  to  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  the  new  wing 
of  the  Women's  College  Hospital,  the 
improved  Out-patients'  Department  of 
St.  Michael's  Hospital,  and  the  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute,  built  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Wellesley  Hospital.  I  lament, 
however,   with   the   Dean,   that   there   is 
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no  immediate  prospect  ol  now  facilities 
tor  the  teaching  ol  psychiatry. 

Like  other  departments  in  the 
It)  ol  Medicine,  the  Department  of 
Psychiatrj  has  a  manifold  programme: 
it  in  responsible  for  teaching  f>00  to  700 
medical  undergraduates,  as  well  as 
nurses  and  therapists,  directing  the  work 
Ol  graduates  specializing  in  psychiatry; 
gi\ing  graduate  courses  to  personnel 
outside  the  Faculty  such  as  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatric  nurses  and  psychiatric 
social  workers:  and  investigating  mental 
disorder  and  the  control  of  mental  ill- 
ness. Mental  disorder  has  been,  and  is, 
a  major  problem  of  our  society.  It  strikes 
citizens  of  all  social  and  financial  levels. 
I  he  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Stokes,  estimates  its  toll  as  1  per  cent  of 
the  population  breaking  down  in  psy- 
chosis and  10  per  cent  showing  disabling 
neurosis.  The  advances  in  the  under- 
standing and  control  of  mental  and 
nervous  ailments  have  opened  up  tre- 
mendous possibilities  of  future  preven- 
tion and  cure.  Yet  progress  depends  upen 
first  rate  staff  and  a  hospital  with  ade- 
quate teaching,  clinical  and  research 
facilities.  The  former  we  have.  The  latter 
we  have  not.  Without  the  latter,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  former  much 
longer. 

The  Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital, 
which  has  72  beds,  was  built  thirty 
years  ago  when  the  population  of 
Toronto  was  550,000.  Now,  besides 
attempting  to  serve  a  tripled  urban 
population,  it  receives  difficult  cases 
from  all  over  Ontario  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  It  is  overcrowded,  outmoded 
and  inadequate,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  care  of  patients  is  obstructed,  re- 
search is  curtailed  and  teaching  is  done 
with  the  greatest  difficulty:  seminars  and 
clinics  often  have  to  be  held  in  the 
hospital  corridors.  Moreover,  the  Pro- 
lessor  of  Psychiatry  doubles  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Hospital  and  carries  an 
intolerable  load  of  administration.  A 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
has  surveyed  the  whole  situation  and 
has  recommended  to  the  Provincial 
Government  that  the  Toronto  Psy- 
chiatric Hospital  be  administered  by  a 
Medical  Superintendent  and  a  represen- 
tative Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  an 
Ontario  Institute  of  Psychiatry  be 
created  and  housed  in  a  hospital  with 
therapeutic,  clinical,  out-patient,  teach- 
ing and  research  facilities,  which  should 
be  constructed   immediately. 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 

In  the  engineering  profession  we  find 
the  crux  of  the  manpower  shortage  in 
Canada.  Power  developments,  high- 
wa\  construction,  national  defence  pro- 
jects, pipelines,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, and  hundreds  of  other  activities 
will  come  to  a  standstill  if  enough  en- 
gineers cannot  be  obtained.  The 
faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering, knowing  the  magnitude  of  the 
need,  is  willing  and  anxious  to  expand. 
That  will  mean,  in  all  likelihood,  a 
much  greater  increase  in  numbers  than 
is  anticipated  by  any  other  division. 
However,  as  Dean  McLaughlin  points 
out  in  his  report,  "Maintenance  of  aca- 
demic standards  must  always  take  pre- 
cedence over  numbers,  so  that  at  no 
time  ought  we  to  accept  a  larger  num- 
ber of  students  than  we  think  we  can 
properiy  teach."  With  the  existing  staff, 
buildings  and  equipment,  a  larger 
student  enrolment  cannot  be  properly 
taught.  We  have  reached  the  saturation 
point.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Report, 
the  enrolment  in  Engineering  for  1956- 
1957  is  known  to  be  2  078.  Dean  Mc- 
Laughlin and  his  colleagues  have  served 
notice  that,  having  regard  to  academic 
quality,  they  cannot  handle  a  larger 
number  with  present  facilities,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  they  will  be  bound  1 1 
recommend  a  limitation  of  intake  un'css 
and  until  more  staff  and  buildings  can 
be  provided. 

It  is  distressing  to  be  obliged  to  speak 
of  restricting  enrolment  for  a  key  pro- 
fession at  a  time  of  a  vital  natirnal  need. 
Canadians  as  a  nation  have  not  valued 
sufficiently  their  institutions  of  higher 
education;  indeed,  Toronto  has  been 
generously  treated  compared  with  many 
other  Canadian  universities.  The  quan- 
dary in  which  we  all  find  ourselves  to- 
day is  the  result  of  the  meagre  support 
universities  received   in  the  past.   As   I 


have  stated  earlier  in  this  Report,  1 
should  he  happy  to  believe  that  business 
and  industry  in  particular,  who  stand 
to  lose  the  most  by  the  shortage  of 
trained  personnel,  have  at  last  been 
aroused  to  the  point  of  giving  real 
assistance  to  Canadian  universities,  and 
giving  it  soon.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
As  Dean  McLaughlin  says,  "the  time 
for  initiating  action  is  to  be  measured 
in  weeks  and  months,  not  years." 

In  the  interests  of  good  instruction, 
the  Faculty's  Committee  on  Develop- 
ment has  recommended  that  large  first- 
year  lecture  classes  be  divided  so  that 
no  class  is  made  up  of  more  than  70 
students.  This  measure  of  course  in- 
creases the  professorial  teaching  ioa:! — 
already  very  high.  The  Committee  also 
recommends  that  a  student  should  be 
assigned  no  more  than  15  lectures  a 
week  and  a  total  of  no  more  than  30 
hours  a  week  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tories combined,  and  that  wherever 
practicable,  especially  in  the  senior 
years,  the  hours  of  instruction  should 
be  noticeably  less  than  30  a  week. 
"These  recommendations,"  Dean  Mc- 
Laughlin says,  "constitute  a  downward 
revision  in  hours  of  instruction  with  the 
implication  that  this  is  as  far  as  it  is  wise 
to  go."  This  action  to  relieve  overloaded 
student  time-tables  is  most  gratifying, 
and  I  do  believe  that  if  the  time  so  re- 
leased is  used  in  reading  and  private 
study,  the  improvement  in  the  students' 
scholarship  and  competence  will  be 
considerable.  Our  Library  is  noteworthy, 
inter  alia,  for  its  exceptionally  good  col- 
lection of  scientific  periodicals.  The 
student  should  have  time  to  read  them. 

In  my  Annual  Report  last  year  I 
wrote:  "I  question  whether  the  division 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  curriculum  into  ten  under- 
graduate courses  is  fully  justified.  The 
very  names  of  those  courses  suggest  to 
the  layman  a  measure  of  specialization 
that  is  inappropriate  to  undergraduate 
work."  Dean  McLaughlin's  defence  of 
the  Faculty's  programme  in  his  report  is 
interesting,  and  I  quote  it  in  full: 
Specialization  has  a  different  meaning 
for  different  people.  The  day  has  long 
since  passed  when  a  "general"  engineer- 
ing course  of  four  years'  duration  had 
any  real  meaning.  Differentiation  into 
well-known  divisions  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Engineering  is  essential.  And 
not  just  for  "practical"  reasons.  Any 
university  discipline,  provided  it  goes 
deep  enough,  is  good  training  for  life. 
But  it  must  be  a  study  in  depth  of  some 
one  discipline.  A  superficial  survey  of  a 
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number  o)  disciplines  mil  not  suffice, 
Advances  in  the  l>a\i<  sciences  and  In 
technology  have  brought  about  the  situa- 
tion wherein  each  <>i  the  major  divisions 
of  engineering  is  a  discipline  in  itselj 
and  can  only  be  pursued  with  profit  in 
four  years  it  it  /\  so  regarded.  With  some 
minoi  exceptions,  the  "know-how"  has 
long  ago  given  way  to  the  "know-why". 
II  t  leave  the  accumulation  of  "know- 
how"  to  practical  experience  in  the 
summer  months  anil  to  industry  after 
the  student  has  graduated.  This  is  not 
ordv  because  we  have  not  time  for  it 
but  because  it  is  better  learned  outside 
the  university.  And  so  the  choosing  of 
subjects  of  instruction  is  a  hard 
business,  having  to  be  ground  out  be- 
tween the  upper  millstone  of  ever  in- 
creasing scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
nether  millstone  of  four  short  years 
which  nowadays  contain,  and  rightly  so, 
a  leaven  of  studies  in  the  humanities. 
There  is  no  temptation  towards  or 
opportunity  for  "specialization"  as  we 
understand  it — for  example,  Automotive 
Engineering  as  a  subdivision  of  Mech- 
anical Engineering,  or  Petroleum  En- 
gineering as  a  subdivision  of  Chemical 
I  ngineering. 

The  Dean's  comment  about  a  study  in 
depth  of  some  one  discipline  is  rein- 
forced by  Dr.  E.  W.  R.  Steacie  in  a 
thoughtful  article  on  the  training  of 
technologists  and  scientists,  in  which  he 
wrote:  "Far  too  often  the  man  who 
prides  himself  on  his  breadth  is  merely 
too  lazy,  or  too  stupid,  to  be  capable  of 
really  mastering  anything.  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  overwhelming  danger 
that  'broad'  means  shallow." 

I  have  referred  already  to  Dean  Mc- 
Laughlin's expression  of  concern  with 
regard  to  the  grants  of  $800  to  profes- 
sors who  spend  the  summer  months  in 
research  at  their  own  universities.  As  he 
says,  we  should  be  able  to  pay  large 
enough  salaries  to  make  such  discrimin- 
atory stop-gap  measures  unnecessary. 

The  86  students  who  failed  in  their 
first  year  in  1954-5  and  repeated  it  in 
1955-6  were  interviewed  and  questioned 
in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  reasons  for 
their  failure.  Nearly  half  gave  as  the 
major  reason  that  they  had  not  worked 
hard  enough. 

The  Dean  makes  a  helpful  suggestion 
to  overcome  the  shortage  of  high  school 
teachers  in  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry.  He  believes  that  Engineering 
graduates  could  be  attracted  to  the 
teaching  profession  if  they  were  not 
obliged  to  take  so  many  prerequisite 
courses  before  entering  the  course  for 
High   School   Specialist   Certificates.    If 


the  requirement!  can  be  eased  withoui  .> 
sacrifice  ol  quality,  I  hope  thai  a  way 
ol  doing  so  ma)   be  found. 


Institute  of  Aerophysics 

1  have  mentioned  the  unfortunate  pos 
sibility  that  in  the  face  of  great  need 
lor  engineers  the  Faculty  ol  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  may  be  com- 
pelled to  limit  the  intake  ol  Students,  In 
the  Institute  ol  Aerophysics  tins  has 
happened  already.  I  he  Institute,  whose 
fundamental  research  in  shock  v\.i\e 
interaction,  heat  transfer,  aerodynamic 
noise  and  other  aerophysical  mysteries 
is  known  all  over  the  world,  has  been 
turning  away  well-qualified  applicants 
for  lack  of  space.  The  present  site  of  the 
Institute  does  not  permit  of  expansion; 
since  the  University  has  found  a  new 
site,  it  is  surely  in  the  national  interest 
that  assistance  be  given  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  aerodynamic  facilities  and 
the  erection  of  structures  and  propulsion 
laboratories.  The  aircraft  industry  also 
is  vitally  interested,  in  view  of  the  short- 
age of  aeronautical  engineers.  Most  of 
the  students  whom  we  cannot  accom- 
modate go  to  the  United  States  for  ad- 
vanced training,  and  do  not  return. 

With  the  increasing  specialization  in 
engineering  of  which  Dean  McLaughlin 
speaks,  the  pattern  that  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Professor  Gordon  Patterson 
at  the  Institute  of  Aerophysics  may  well 
be  extended  to  other  fields.  Students  in- 
tending to  specialize  in  Aeronautical 
Engineering  take  the  Engineering 
Physics  course  with  the  aeronautical 
options,  and  specialize  at  the  graduate 
level. 


Faculty  of  Household  Science 

The  development  of  gluten-free  bread 
for  the  treatment  of  coeliac  and  sprue 
patients  has  been  an  interesting  and 
important  research  project  in  the  Faculty 
Household  Science.   It  was  a  co-oper- 


ativc  programme  in  which  members  ol 
the  Department  ol   Household  Sci 
and  the   rbronto  Genera]  Hospital  par- 
ticipated     Miss    I  lisabetfa    Upton,    who 
succeeded  in  producing  the  gluten-free 

bread,    h.is   assigned    her    interest   in   the 

possible  patenting  ol  the  process  to  the 
University,  and  ii  a  patent  is  obtained, 
an)  royalties  accruing  therefrom  will  be 
used  loi  the  promotion  ol  research  in 
the   Department   Ol    Household  Science. 

The  Faculty  is  concerned  with  the 
shortage  of  high  school  teachers  of 
Home  Economies  a  shortage  too  great 
tor  graduates  in  the  honour  course  to 
fill.  The  recent  improvements  in  the 
facilities  and  curriculum  of  the  Faculty 
have  made  it  possible  to  offer  to  General 
Course  students  the  academic  training 
which  will  qualify  them  to  enter  the 
course  for  a  Type  B  Certificate  in  Home 
Economics. 

Graduate  work  and  research  are  on 
the  increase  in  both  departments  of  the 
Faculty.  The  Household  Science 
Alumnae  have  given  loyal  and  enthusi- 
astic support,  through  loans  to  students 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  Research 
Fund. 


Ontario  College  of  Education 

The  first  stage  of  the  pilot  study  on  the 
Utilization  of  Student  Resources,  spon- 
sored by  the  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation,  was  completed  in  April, 
1956,  with  the  administering  of  various 
ability  and  aptitude  tests  to  over  95  per 
cent  of  the  Grade  XIII  pupils  in  Ontario 
secondary  schools — about  9,000  pupils. 
Follow-up  studies  will  be  made  of  the 
pupils  tested,  whether  they  proceed  to 
universities  or  other  educational  insti- 
tutions or  become  employed.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  study  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Educational  Research 
which  is  continuing  in  this  and  in  other 
projects  to  provide  sane  guidance  based 
on  factual  information.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  interesting  paper  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  R.  W.  B.  Jackson  of  that 
Department  for  the  recent  meeting  in 
Ottawa  sponsored  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Canadian  Universities. 

For  the  second  year,  a  special  sum- 
mer course  of  ten  weeks'  duration  was 
offered  for  the  pedagogical  training  of 
high  school  teachers.  Four  hundred  and 
seven  persons  took  the  summer  course. 
Besides  the  340  who  were  graduates  of 
Ontario  universities,  the  course  attracted 
graduates  of  British,  European,  Ameri- 
can, and  other  Canadian  universities.  In 
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ST.  ANDREWS 
COLLEGE 

Founded  in   1899 

AURORA  ONTARIO 

A  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

IN  THE  COUNTRY 

FOR  ROYS— GRADES  5  to  13 

If  your  son  is  a  boy  of  charac- 
ter and  ability,  he  will  greatly 
profit  from  a  St.  Andrew's  Col- 
lege education  ...  a  master 
for  every  11  boys  ...  a  high 
standard  of  mental,  spiritual, 
physical  and  social  develop- 
ment ...  a  full  and  well- 
regulated  life  bringing  the  best 
out  of  each  boy. 

• 

Interested  parents   are   invited  to 

visit  the  school  at  any  time. 


For  Prospectus  and   Book  of 

Views,  please  write  to  the 

Headmaster, 

K.    G.    B.    KETCHUM,    B.A.,   LL.D. 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  BRANCH 
MANAGER  FOR  DETAILS 


THE  CANADIAN 
BANK  OF  COMMERCE 


1956-7,  355  of  the  group  will  be  teach- 
ing in  secondary  schools  under  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education,  and 
52  in  private  schools.  The  summer 
course  will  go  far  to  alleviate  the  dearth 
of  teaching  personnel. 

Concern  about  the  teacher  shortage, 
especially  in  science  and  mathematics, 
pervades  the  reports  of  my  colleagues.  I 
have  already  drawn  attention  to  Dean 
Woodside's  proposal  of  a  three-year 
General  Course  in  Science,  and  to  Dean 
McLaughlin's  suggestion  that  graduates 
in  Engineering  be  admitted  directly  to 
the  Specialist  course  at  the  College  of 
Education.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  initiated  a  project  for  up- 
grading teachers  so  as  to  give  more 
reward  for  experience  and  aptitude  as 
distinct  from  formal  qualifications. 
Among  all  the  steps  being  taken  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  teachers,  the  gener- 
ous action  of  the  Du  Pont  Company  of 
Canada  is  worthy  of  special  commenda- 
tion. The  Company  has  provided  five 
scholarships  of  $1,500  each  for  the 
session  1956-7  to  enable  prospective 
teachers  of  science  to  attend  the  College 
of  Education.  Dean  Lewis  mentions  the 
need  for  similar  scholarships  in  mathe- 
matics. As  he  says,  "In  this  period  of 
rapid  industrial  development  Canada 
cannot  afford  to  allow  the  teaching  of 
science  and  mathematics  to  deteriorate." 


Faculty  of  Forestry 

The  development  programme  in  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry  is  proceeding  apace 
with  most  gratifying  support  from  the 
forest  industries.  The  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company  Limited  has  established 
a  chair  in  Forest  Biology,  and  there  are 
plans  for  new  professorships  in  Forest 
Economics  and  Forest  Pathology.  Under- 
graduate and  graduate  teaching  and 
fundamental  research  in  forestry  are 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  forest  industries 
and  to  Canadian  prosperity,  and  it  is 
heartening  to  see  increased  industrial 
support  for  these  activities,  wherein  lies 
the  proper  contribution  of  a  university 
faculty;  routine  testing  and  applied  re- 
search can  be  better  done  elsewhere. 
With  the  larger  staff  and  the  facilities 
available  at  Glendon  Hall  and  the  Uni- 
versity Forest  in  Haliburton,  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry  may  claim  to  rank  with  the 
foremost  forestry  schools  in  the  world. 
Graduates  in  forestry,  like  those  in  so 
many  important  fields,  are  in  short 
supply.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
need  for  universities  to  do  more  re- 
cruiting in  the  secondary  schools.  Dean 
Sisam  reports  that  high  school  students 
and  guidance  officers  will  be  given  more 
information  about  careers  in  forestry 
and  about  such  financial  assistance  as  is 

Continued  on  page  88 
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BUSINESS  ojJL 
PLEASURE  ... 

Across  Canada 


Here's  how  to  turn  a  trip  into  a  treat!  Go 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Scenic  Dome  way  . .  . 
see  Canada  close-up  from  the  "Domes"  .  .  . 
relax  in  reserved,  reclining  coach  seats,  or 
mix  with  convivial  people  in  the  Mural 
Lounge.  And,  it's  easy  to  include  "working 
time"  too  in  the  privacy  of  your  roomette, 
bedroom  or  drawing  room.  For  meals,  your 
choice  of  the  Skyline  Coffee  Shop  or  the 
more   luxurious   Deluxe   Dining   Room   Car. 


Go  by  "Scenic  Dome": 

The  Canadian 

The  Dominion 

Information  and  reservations  from 
any  Canadian  Pacific  office. 
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i  PEOPLE 
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^  The  Sun  Life  of  Canada,  in  86  years  of  public  o. 

^  service,  has  provided  life  insurance  protection  for  ok 

^?  millions  of  people.  cv 

^  In  1956,  the  Company  sold  $854  million  of  new  cv 

^?  life   insurance,   largest  amount  ever  sold   in   its  ck 

t  history  and  the  largest  amount  ever  sold  by  any  o> 

t  Canadian  company  in  one  year.  o, 

-l  There  IS  a  reason  .  .  .  talk  to  a  Sun  Life  agent  I  cv 
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fe Highlights  of Sun  Life's  Report  for  1956 * |J 

A  V   NEW  LIFE   INSURANCE   IN    1956:                                    V   PAID  TO  POLICYHOLDERS  AND  BENEFICIARIES:  2) 

^  $854,865,876  —  an  increase  of  $93  million  over  1955.                   $137,856,243  during  1956;  S3,140,844,382  since  1871,  ^ 

yO>  wlun  the  first  Sun  Life  policy  was  issued.  <V 

A  V   TOTAL   LIFE   INSURANCE                                                    V  POLICYHOLDERS'  DIVIDENDS:  9) 

*0  NOW  IN   FORCE:                                                                              $31  million  will  be  paid  in  dividends  to  policyholders  during  t 

^>  $7,030,293,309  —  represented  by  1,998,379  individual                  1957  —  another  increase  in  scale  which  will  further  reduce  ty 

X  policies  and  Group  insurance  certificates.                                            the  cost  of  life  insurance  to  participating  policyholders.  X. 

%  % 
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Hj  Branches  and  agency  representation  from  coast  to  coast  x 

|  SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  f 

*  OF  CANADA  * 
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A  Career  at  Northern 

There  are  interesting  careers  and  a  continual  need 
for    university    graduates    at    Northern    Electric. 


available  to  deserving  students.  The 
Forestry  Alumni  Association  is  giving 
the  Faculty  loyal  support  through  its 
scholarships  and  loan  fund. 

Again  I  must  mention  the  imaginative 
and  forceful  leadership  of  Dean  Sisam 
and  his  staff,  who  are  striving  devotedly 
to  build  a  Faculty  that  can  rise  to  the 
urgent  challenge  of  the  day.  Canadian 
forests  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  the  fertility  of  its  land,  and  its 
wild  life,  besides  being  an  ever-renew- 
able asset  in  monetary  terms.  This 
precious  heritage  requires  expert  care. 


Royal  Conservatory 
of  Music 

Anyone  who  enters  the  Conservatory 
and  listens  to  the  cacophony  of  voice, 
brass,  reed  and  string  that  echoes 
through  the  corridors  and  stairwells 
from  rooms  innocent  of  soundproofing 
will  agree  with  Dean  Neel  that  the 
teaching  conditions  in  those  old  build- 
ings are  practically  intolerable.  If  we 
cannot  provide  a  music  building  in  the 
near  future,  we  shall  lose  many  of  the 
music  staff  whose  patience  and  fortitude 
have  been  severely  tried. 


The  Music  Education  course  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  and  its 
graduates  are  found  in  many  secondary 
schools.  Their  influence  in  raising  musi- 
cal standards  in  school  and  community, 
encouraging  some  to  be  musicmakers 
and  ;i!l  to  be  music-lovers,  is  not  in- 
considerable; Dean  Neel  testifies  that 
the  effoct  is  already  apparent  among  the 
students  coming  up  to  the  Conservatory 
for  professional  music  courses.  Music 
teachers  for  the  schools  are  in  demand, 
and  the  Conservatory  staff  is  attempting 
to  recruit  talented  persons  for  that 
career. 

The  supply  of  good  private  music 
teachers  is  also  inadequate,  especially  in 
the  small  centres.  The  Conservatory  is 
seeking,  through  the  Licentiate  Diploma 
course,  to  train  those  who  will  be  "giving 
lessons"  to  a  high  standard  of  perform- 
ance and  to  inculcate  teaching  skills. 

The  Artist  Diploma  course,  for  those 
who  aspire  to  professional  careers  as 
performers,  includes  a  foundation  in  the 
theoretical  and  cultural  aspects  of  music. 
As  I  mentioned  in  my  Report  last  year, 
the  great  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
School  of  Music  have  been  "occasional" 
students  who  were  not  receiving  a  well- 
rounded  musical  education.  The  first 
step  in  reorganizing  the  School  of  Music 
so  as  to  improve  this  situation  will  be  to 
inaugurate  a  four-year  training  period 
leading  to  an  associateship  diploma, 
available  only  to  students  selected  by 
the  Conservatory  by  reason  of  unusual 
ability  and  promise.  The  new  course  of 
instruction  is  designed  to  encourage  a 
greater  number  of  promising  musicians 
to  carry  their  studies  to  an  advanced 
stage,  based  on  a  wide  cultural  foun- 
dation. 

Advances  in  the  teaching  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Conservatory  can  be 
brought  only  to  a  certain  point  with  the 
existing  facilities.  The  Conservatory  has 
many  former  students  who  are  making 
a  name  for  Canadian  music  and 
musicians — one  need  only  mention  Ray 
Dudley,  Glenn  Gould,  Betty-Jean 
Hagen,  Lois  Marshall,  James  Milligan 
and  Jon  Vickers.  An  institution  with 
such  a  fine  tradition  and  reputation 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stagnate  for 
lack  of  proper  accommodation. 

The  University  joins  with  music- 
lovers  throughout  Canada  in  pride  and 
joy  at  the  unique  honour  that  was  paid 
to  Dr.  Healey  Willan,  who  received  last 
summer  in  Lambeth  Palace  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  (Cantuar.)  at 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 
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LOGGING 
WITH    PAUL    III  WW 

B\  John  Rubins  Edited  and  with  .1 
Foreword  by  Edith  Fowke  Stories  oi 
Paul  Bunyan,  famous  French-Cana- 
dian logger,  told  by  John  Robins  in 
bis  inimitable  style.  Originally  broad- 
cast on  the  C  B.C.     $3.00 

iciiititoim    lis i  i 

\\\  Hesketh  Pearson.  An  immense!) 
entertaining  biography  of  a  great 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree, 
by  one  of  today's  most  able  and 
popular  biographers.  "Pearson's  book 
reproduces  the  charm  and  the  hu- 
mour."-   The    Gazette,    Montreal. 

$5.00 

I  HE  RYERSON  PRESS 
QUE  1  N   STREET  WEST, 
TORONTO  '-'-B 


Recently  published  .  .  . 

GHANA,  the  autobiography 
of  Kwame  Nkruinah 

\n  account  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
i lie  man  who  brought  the  Gold  Coast 
to  independence  in  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  and  efficient  revolutions  of 
this  century. 
Illustrated  $4.75 

THE  LEGION  OF  THE 
DAMNED  by  Sven  Hass,  I 

The  true  story  of  the  appalling  ex- 
periences of  a  soldier  on  the  Russian 
front  in  the  last  war.  Brutal  and 
powerful,  yet  human,  the  book  bears 
comparison   with   Remarque's  .   .  . 

$3.25 

ARTHUR  STANLEY 
EDDINGTON  by  A.  Vibert 
Douglas,  Queen's  University, 
Kingston. 

The  life  and  thought  of  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  scientists,  who  made 
the  structure  of  the  universe  'come 
alive,  infusing  it  with  his  sense  of  real 
physics  and  endowing  it  with  aspects 
of  splendid  beautv." 
Illustrated  $5.00 

NELSON 

91   WELLINGTON  ST.  WEST.  TORONTO.  ONT. 


School  of  Graduate  Studies 

I  he  si. link-  undei  which  the  School  oi 
Graduate  Studies  is  governed  baa  been 
revised  .is  forecast  in  mv  last  Annual 
Report  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  more 
workable  administrative  machinery   the 

School  will  maintain  and  enhance  the 
excellence  ol    its  work. 

Dean  Gordon  comments  on  the  in- 
creased number  ol  awards  tenable  m  the 
School,  and  particularly  on  the  Uni- 
versity  ol    fbronto  Open    Fellowships, 

which  are  used  bj  the  School  to  offset 
in  some  small  degree  the  imbalance 
between  the  funds  available  to  graduate 
students  in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  and  those  available  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences.  As  men- 
tioned already  in  this  Report,  we  need 
many  more  fellowships.  1  declared  last 
year  that  the  problem  ol  finding  staff 
members  in  ten  years'  time  is  night- 
marish to  contemplate,  and  government 
and  industry  are  also  seeking  men  and 
women  who  have  carried  on  their 
studies  beyond  their  first  degree.  But 
one  cannot  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
at  a  talented  graduate  who  accepts  im- 
mediate employment  at  a  high  salary 
instead  of  facing  two  or  three  more 
years  of  heavy  expense  to  achieve  an 
advanced  degree.  Despite  our  needs  for 
better  staff  salaries  and  for  buildings,  we 
should  also  be  thinking  of  a  bold  and 
imaginative  provision  of  assistance  for 
graduate  students,  both  pre-doctoral  and 
post-doctoral. 

A  School  of  Graduate  Studies  must 
work  for  two  ends — research,  which  has 
an  immediate  value  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  training  of  students,  which  has 
an  eventual  value  probably  far  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  original  contribution  to 
knowledge  that  they  make  in  the  School. 
Nowhere  except  in  a  university  are 
those  two  aims  so  well  combined.  A 
student's  proposed  programme  should 
not  be  approved  solely  because  his  re- 
search will  fill  a  gap  in  existing  knowl- 
edge. Research  work,  however  funda- 
mental, that  does  not  equip  the  student 
for  future  scholarly  activity  should  not 
be  recognized  in  a  graduate  school. 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

The  new  Dental  Building  will  be  erected 
on  Elm  Street  opposite  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
five  million  dollars.  It  will  enable  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  to  train  classes  of 
125  a  year,  and  to  carry  forward  its 
pioneering  work  in  dental  research.  The 

Continued  on  page  90 
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RIDLEY  COLLEGE 

Residential  School  For  Boys 


Ridley  College  offers  boyt  o  found 
academic  background  augmented  by 
a  well  rounded  programme  of  mental 
and  physical  development. 

A  Memorial  Ciapel,  modern 
classrooms  and  residences  arm 
supplemented  by  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium,  artificial  ice  rink  and 
over  50  acres  of  ploying  fields, 
to  provide  year  round  recreational 
facilities. 

Attractive  entrance  bursaries  ond 
scholarships  are  available  for 
qualifying  candidates. 

For  information  and  an  illustrated 
prospectus,  please  write  to: 

The  Headmaster: 
J.  R.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  LL.D. 


RIDLEY  COLLEGE 

FOUNDED  1889 
ST.  CATHARINES  ONTARIO 
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JCjACH  MONTH  The  Rank  of  Nova 
Scotia  prepares  an  authoritative 
report  on  some  important  phase 
of  Canadian  business  or  finance. 
Many  business  and  financial  men 
receive  this  report.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Simply  ask 
the  manager  of  any  branch  for 
a  copy  of  the  "Review",  or  write 
to  the  Genera]  Office  of  the  Bank 
in  Toronto. 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  SPRING  CONVOCATIONS,  1957 


Friday,  May  1 7th 

Guelph  Convocations,  B.S.A., 

D.V.M.  and  B.H.Sc. 

Monday,  May  17th,  3:00  p.m. 

Graduation  Exercises,  Diploma 

and  Certificate  Courses 

Wednesday,  May  29th,  2:30  p.m. 

B.A.Sc,  B.Arch.,  B.ScF., 

B.ScPhm. 

Thursday,  May  30th 

10:30  a.m.,  B.A.  (General  Course 

and  General  Course — Department 

of  Extension) 

2.30  p.m.,  B.A.  (Honour  Courses), 

B.Com.,  B.Ed.,  B.H.Sc,  B.L.S., 

Mus.  Bac,  B.P.H.E.,  B.S.W., 

B.Sc.N. 


Friday,  May  31st,  2:45  p.m. 

Honorary  Degrees,  Graduate 
Degrees,  D.D.S.,  B.Sc.D. 
Friday,  June  14th,  3:00  p.m. 

Medical  Degrees  and  Graduate 
Diplomas.  LL.B. 
It  is  expected  that  the  University 
will  hold  garden  parties  in  the 
quadrangle  of  University  College 
at  4:30  p.m.  on  the  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Com- 
mencement Week  and  that  recep- 
tions will  be  held  in  the  quadrangle 
of  Hart  House  following  the 
Graduation  Exercises  of  Monday, 
May  27th,  and  the  Convocation 
of  Friday,  June  14th. 


Port  Hope,  Ontario 
Founded  1865 


A  Boarding  School  in 

the  Country  jor  Boys 

with  a  separate  Jur.k  r 

School  for  bo\s  under  14 


Boulden  House  (Junior  School)  occupies  a  separate  building  com- 
plete in  itself  and  has  accommodation  for  70  boarders,  ages  10 
to  14,  Grades  4-10  inclusive. 

Scholarships    and    Bursaries    to    the    total    value    of    twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  are  offered  for  annual  competition. 
Applications  for  entry  are  usually  made  at  least  six  months  in 
advance. 

Full  information  will  gladly  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Head- 
master. 

PHILIP  KETCHUM,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Trinity  College  School, 

Port  Hope,  Ontario. 


physical  proximity  of  the  new  building 
to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  will  be 
a  great  advantage  for  teaching  and  re- 
search in  the  growing  field  of  preventive 
dentistry.  To  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  and 
to  the  loyal  body  of  dental  practitioners, 
the  assurance,  at  last,  after  so  many 
annual  disappointments,  that  the  build- 
ing is  on  its  way  must  be  a  source  of  joy. 
Dentistry  as  a  profession  in  its  own 
right  dates  on  this  continent  from  1840, 
when  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  was  established.  It  is  perhaps 
regrettable  that  the  break  between 
dentistry  and  the  parent  discipline  of 
medicine  was  so  complete;  for  many 
years  dental  schools  were  isolated  from 
the  medical  field.  That  situation  is  being 
corrected,  largely  because  of  the  way 
that  dental  education  has  developed, 
with  its  emphasis  on  prevention  and  on 
solidly  based  research.  For  example,  the 
nucleus  of  the  research  team  in  our 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  comprises  men  with 
training  in  bacteriology,  biochemistry, 
anatomy,  histology  and  pathology.  The 
influence  of  these  specially  trained  men 
can  be  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
medical  and  dental  education  closer 
together.  The  co-operation  of  dentists 
and  doctors  in  teaching  hospitals  is 
another  factor. 

Dean  Ellis's  report  exemplifies  the 
broad  view  that  is  current  among  leading 
dental  educators.  Dentists  must  be  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  full  responsibilities 
of  public  practice  as  soon  as  they  gradu- 
ate; therefore  a 
dental  school  must 
ensure  that  every 
graduate  is  com- 
petent and  worthy 
of  public  confi- 
dence. At  the  same  time,  a  good  dental 
school  will  never  be  satisfied  to  pro- 
duce artificers  and  gadgeteers.  Pro- 
fessional insight,  interest  in  research, 
training  in  basic  sciences  and  receptivity 
to  new  advances  are  needful.  The  new 
Dental  Building  is  being  carefully 
planned  with  these  manifold  objectives 
in  mind.  Experiments  with  the  use  of 
television  as  an  ancillary  for  dental 
teaching  are  of  considerable  interest. 

The  old  question  of  overloaded  stud- 
ent time-tables  is  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  Faculty.  Dean  Ellis  is  also  con- 
cerned about  the  renewal  of  the  training 
programme  for  prospective  teachers  of 
dentistry,  formerly  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 
Eight  men  who  received  advanced  train- 
ing under  that  programme  are  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Faculty  and  are  active 
both  in  teaching  and  in  research. 
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A  three  da)  conference  with  membexi 
of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  on 

cduc.uion.il  philosophy  and  methods, 
proved  most  successful.  Besides  the  itafj 

of  the  Toronto  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
representatives  of  four  other  dental 
schools  and  of  the  Canadian  Dental 
Corps  attended  it 

The  dental  research  fund  lias  reached 
$258,000,  ol  which  $150,000  has  come 
from  practising  dentists  and  the  balance 
from  industry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
support  for  tins  significant  undertaking 
will  be  continuously  forthcoming  from 
both  these  sources.  Dental  research  has 
never  attracted  donations  as  readily  as 
medical  research,  despite  the  fact  that 
dental  disease  affects  nearly  100  per 
cent  of  the  population  and  is  costly  in 
terms  of  money  and  of  health.  With  the 
acceleration  of  research  in  preventive 
dentistry,  it  is  likely  that  support  will  be 
more  readily  forthcoming  in  the  future. 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Dean  Hughes  reports  that  he  inter- 
viewed, in  January,  1956,  all  the  stud- 
ents who  appeared  to  be  having  diffi- 
culty with  their  academic  work,  and 
that  56  per  cent  of  those  interviewed 
gave  "inadequate  study"  as  the  reason 
for  their  poor  showing.  Some  other 
reasons  given  were  academic  weakness 
(21  per  cent),  English  language  prob- 
lem (8  per  cent),  and  part-time  employ- 
ment (7  per  cent).  Dean  Hughes  con- 
cludes: "It  would  seem  that,  in  order 
appreciably  to  reduce  the  failure  rate, 
some  means  should  be  found  to  capture 
the  interest  of,  and  to  arouse,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  students  who  just  do 
not  put  forth  enough  effort."  It  is  very 
hard  to  persuade  students,  not  only  in 
Pharmacy  but  in  every  faculty,  to  take 
seriously  the  need  for  hard  work 
throughout  the  session. 

Notwithstanding  the  demand  for 
personnel  trained  beyond  the  B.Sc.Phm. 
level,  it  is  difficult,  in  Pharmacy  as  in 
other  fields,  to  attract  good  students 
into  graduate  work.  One  result  of  this 
situation  is  a  shortage  of  demonstrators 
in  the  Faculty.  Dean  Hughes  appeals  for 
more  fellowships  and  research  grants 
from  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 
which,  as  he  says,  stands  to  gain  most, 
both  from  the  supply  of  trained  man- 
power and  from  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches. 

Faculty  of  Law 

The  move  to  Glendon  Hall  has  been 

hailed  with   enthusiasm   and   relief  by 

the  staff  and  students  of  the  Faculty  of 

Continued  on  page  92 
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the  University  are  being  properlj  met 
and  adequately  maintained.  In  meeting 
these  needs,  the  provision  ol  adequate 
student  residence  accommodation  will 
be  a  prominent  requirement  At  the 
present  time  only  227  women  students 
and  no  men  students  are  housed  in  per- 
manent residence  accommodation. 
Another  126  women  and  772  men  are 
housed  in  temporary  hut  accommoda- 
tion which  is  far  from  adequate.  Wait- 
ing lists  for  residence  accommodation 
are  long  and  many  students  have  some 
difficulty  in  finding  living  quarters  close 
to  the  campus.  "First  we  must  make  a 
determined  effort  within  the  next  ten 
years  to  provide  adequate  staff  and 
equipment  for  expensive  university 
faculties,  schools  and  departments  in 
fields  such  as  medicine,  engineering, 
forestry,  law,  architecture  and  others 
which  would  be  costly  to  duplicate. 
I  think  the  provision  of  adequate  stu- 
dent residence  accommodation,  develop- 
ment of  the  library,  studies  and  a  re- 
search programme  to  serve  the  needs 
of  British  Columbia  should  be  under 
taken." 

A  master  plan  to  give  effect  to  these 
policies  is  in  the  course  of  preparation. 
It  will  be  ready  later  in  the  spring. 
Meanwhile  a  $10  million  capital  grant, 


already  voted  by  the  provincial  legis- 
lature, has  been  earmarked  foi  a  new 

Ails  building,  a  medical  sciences  centre, 
student  residences  and  essential  opera- 
ting services.  I  he  Arts  building  is  under 
construction.  The  provincial  grant  has 
been  promised  at  the  rate  of  one  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  University  is 
making  representations  to  the  govern- 
ment to  have  this  speeded  up.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  pressing  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  revise  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  legislation  to 
enable  universities  to  borrow  sufficient 
money  for  the  construction  of  resi- 
dences. These  loans  would  be  repaid  out 
of  the  money  collected  in  rentals 
from  the  students  living  in  the  resi- 
dences. For  such  a  scheme  to  work, 
however,  without  pricing  residence  out 
of  range  of  the  students  it  is  designed  to 
serve,  sufficient  revenue-producing  resi- 
dence accommodation  must  be  made 
available  out  of  other  funds  to  "prime 
the  pump".  From  the  $50  million 
federal  grant  to  be  administered  through 
the  proposed  Canada  Council,  UBC  ex- 
pects to  get  $4,300,000  in  matching 
grants  for  capital  construction.  The  bal- 
ance of  money  required  will  have  to 
come  from  private  and  corporate 
sources  and  from  increased  grants  by 
all  levels  of  government. 
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Royal  Bank  Manager  keeps  up 
with  progress  in  Ontario  uranium  field 

The  question  here  is  .  .  .  which  man  is  the  banker? 
You  can't  tell  from  his  clothes.  Actually  he's  the  one 
in  the  foreground,  out  to  see  for  himself  what's 
going  on  at  an  important  new  uranium  operation. 

This  is  characteristic  of  your  Royal  Bank  manager 
wherever  you  find  him  ...  a  desire  to  get  out  in  the 
field  and  see  for  himself  what  goes  on  in  his  district. 
Over  the  years  he  picks  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  he 
can  turn  to  practical  use  for  his  customers. 

That's  why  a  good  many  business  men  count  on 
their  Royal  Bank  manager  for  sound  business  judg- 
ment. Call  on  him  whenever  the  need  arises  for  an 
objective,  informed  approacli  to  your  business  and 
future  planning. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

A  big  bank  serving  a  big  country 

ASSETS   EXCEED  3'/2    BILLION   DOLLARS 


1  aw.  The  disadvantage  of  distance  is 
minimized  in  this  age  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  and  the  advantages 
of  facilities  and  space,  particularly  space 
for  the  magnificent  law  library,  are  un- 
deniable. 

In  Dean  Wright's  report  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  concern  of  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association  about  the  status  of  legal 
research  in  this  country.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Association's  Committee  on  Legal 
Research,  Professor  Frank  Scott  of 
McGill  University,  has  commented  that 
the  amount  of  money  spent  by  uni- 
versities on  legal  research  contrasts  un- 
favourably with  that  spent  on  medical 
research;  admitting  the  costly  require- 
ments of  the  latter  in  laboratories  and 
equipment,  he  believes  that  the  disparity 
is  too  great  to  be  thus  explained.  The 
reason  for  this  disparity  is  not  far  to 
seek:  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, individually  and  through  their 
professional  organizations,  have  dis- 
played interest  and  enthusiasm  and  have 
secured  generous  financial  support  for 
the  great  centres  of  medical  research  in 
Canadian  universities.  The  legal  pro- 
fession, on  the  contrary,  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  an  attitude  that  law  is  really 
a  trade  and  lawyers  no  more  than  skilled 
operators;  there  are  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  discourage  the  development, 
and  in  some  cases  even  deride  the  possi- 
bility, of  first  class  legal  scholarship  in 
Canada.  Why  this  should  be  so — why 
Canadians  in  responsible  positions  in  the 
legal  profession  should  desire  to  remain 
forever  dependent  on  the  great  jurists  of 
other  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  such  as  Main,  Maitland,  Pollock, 
Holdsworth,  Holmes,  Pound,  Cardoza, 
Brandeis,  Frankfurter  and  Learned 
Hand,  without  even  attempting  to  forge 
a  Canadian  link  in  the  chain,  is  difficult 
to  understand.  If  this  attitude  were  to 
persist,  the  law  in  Canada  would  cease 
to  deserve  the  title  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession. Legal  research  will  flourish  in 
sound  law  schools  where  scholars  can 
work  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
scholarly  undertakings,  and  where  the 
dual  objectives  of  research  and  train- 
ing that  I  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  are 
faithfully  pursued. 

The  Dean  points  out  that  in  the  last 
seven  years  the  Faculty  of  Law  has  pro- 
duced ten  basic  casebooks,  many  of 
which  are  in  use  in  other  Canadian  law 
schools.  The  Comparative  Law  research 
project  subsidized  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  continued,  and  the 
third  volume  in  the  Comparative  Law 
Series  has  been  published.  A  number  of 
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law  graduates  trained  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  are  expected  to  pursue  (  om 
parative  1  av*  studies  here  in  1 1>56— 7.  It 
is  believed  that,  through  stud)  oi  the 
interrelation  between  iIk-  lav.  ol  Quebec 
ind  that  ol  the  common-law  provinces, 
much  can  be  done  u>  break  down  the 
regional  isolationism  that  exists  in 
(  anada  in  the  legal  held. 

As  I  staled  a  year  ago,  the  Law 
Societ)  ol  Upper  Canada  has  invited 
other  Ontario  universities  to  establish 
faculties  ot  law,  and  has  been  told  that 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  universities' 
undertaking  legal  education  is  the  con- 
cession to  then  students  of  parity  of 
treatment  with  those  who  take  their 
work  in  the  Osgoodc  Hall  Law  School. 

School  of  Architecture 

The  course  in  Town  and  Regional 
Planning  has  proved  to  be  successful, 
productive  and  popular.  Ten  graduate 
students  were  registered  in  it  in  1955-6, 
and  eighteen  are  expected  in  1956-7. 
The  generous  fellowships  provided  by 
Mr.  George  H.  Ridout,  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Planning  Board  and  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  are 
!  much  appreciated. 

The  registration  in  the  School  of 
Architecture  approaches  the  saturation 
point  for  the  present  facilities,  and  it 
appears  that  a  limitation  of  enrolment 
will  soon  be  forced  upon  the  School. 
The  members  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession do  not  appear  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  makeshift  accommoda- 
tion of  their  professional  school. 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professor  Hendry  reports  that  members 
I  of  the  academic  staff  of  the  School 
undertook  in  1955-6  to  examine  the 
objectives  of  a  professional  school  in  a 
university.  Their  conclusion,  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  a  university  ("to 
i  transmit,  test  and  extend  the  body  of 
human  knowledge")  must  be  dominant 
in  every  division  of  the  institution,  is 
unquestionably  sound.  There  is  a  danger 
that  professional  schools  will  be  too 
greatly  influenced  by  those  members  of 
the  community  who  clamour  for  gradu- 
ates equipped  merely  with  technical 
skills.  While  technical  competence  is  of 
importance,  this  is  not.  as  I  emphasized 
in  my  Report  last  year,  the  only  task  of 
the  University.  Our  graduates  must 
understand  principles  and  elements  of 
causation  in  a  variety  of  situations,  lhe 
distinctive  equipment  of  the  graduate 
I    of  a  professional  school  in  a  universitv 
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should  be  his  breadth  and  depth  of 
understanding,  upon  which  he  builds  in 
later  years  of  practice. 

School  of  Nursing 

Professor  Fidler  reports  with  satisfaction 
a  continued  increase  of  enrolment  in 
the  basic  degree  course.  More  refresher 
courses  and  extension  courses  were 
offered  during  the  year  under  review,  in 
response  to  requests  from  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Health  and  from  pro- 
fessional nursing  groups. 

A  problem  in  the  School  that  is  be- 
coming intensified  is  that  of  finding 
accommodation  for  nursing  students  in 
clinical  practice  fields,  since  most  of  the 
hospitals  have  their  own  large  schools 
of  nursing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  where  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
School  of  Nursing  have  gone.  Many  are 
holding  posts  of  responsibility  in  the 
federal  and  provincial  Departments  of 
Health,  the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses, 
the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society,  and  the 
Toronto  Department  of  Public  Health. 
A  great  many  are  teaching  in  university 
and  hospital  nursing  schools,  in  Canada 
and  abroad.  Eight  are  matrons  of  mili- 
tary hospitals.  An  early  graduate  orga- 
nized public  health  nursing  in  Belgium, 
and  several  graduates  hold  supervisory 
positions  there,  including  the  director- 
ship of  the  University  of  Brussels  School 
of  Nursing.  The  Chief  Public  Health 
Nursing  Officer  of  Sweden;  three  staff 
members  of  the  postgraduate  nursing 
school  at  Aarhus  University,  Denmark; 
the  director  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Helsinki;  the  matron  of 
Cardiff  Royal  Infirmary,  Wales;  the 
director  of  a  new  Teaching  Unit  (Nurs- 
ing) at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  many  other  senior  nursing  officers 
in  Great  Britain,  Finland,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Turkey  and  Iran  are  Toronto 
graduates.  The  Public  Health  Nursing 
Service  of  New  Zealand,  the  Public 
Health  School  of  Jamaica,  and  public 
health  nursing  and  nursing  education  in 
Mexico  and  Brazil  were  organized  by 
Toronto  graduates.  Our  alumnae  also 
hold  directorships  and  other  senior  posi- 
tions in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Formosa, 
Venezuela,  Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
Chile  and  the  United  States. 

Institute  of  Business 
Administration 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
review  the  designation,  the  role  and  the 
offerings   of   the   Institute   of   Business 

Continued  on  page  96 
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as  a   UNIVAC  Programmer  or  Systems  Analyst? 
highly   paid   now  .  .  .  future   unlimited 


The  future  of  men  and  women  employed  by 
Remington  Rand  to  plan  and  apply  Univac  Elec- 
tronic Computer  Systems  to  business  and  scientific- 
needs  is  virtually  unlimited.  They  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  career  in  one  of  the  most  rewarding  and 
exciting  professions  that  affect  mankind's  enter- 
prises. Remington  Rand  will  provide  you  with  the 
most  comprehensive  specialized  training  available 


am  where  in  the  application  of  Univac  Electronic 
Data  Processing  Systems  to  business  and  scien- 
tific problems.  In  addition,  you  will  be  well  paid 
while  you  learn. 

Start  now  to  become  a  future  leader  in  this  field 
and  enjoy  a  life  rich  in  interest  and  satisfaction 
of  accomplishment  with  Remington  Rand  UNIVAC 
— the  first  name  in  Electronic  Data  Processing. 


YOU  are  one  step  along  the  road  to  success  in  this  new  field  if  you  have 
acceptable  education  or  experience  in  such  fields  as 

□  Actuarial  Science  ]    Machine  Accounting 

□  Electronic  Computer  Programming  rj   Mathematics 


]    Engineering 

]    Integrated  Data  Processing 


n   Methods,  Systems  and 
Procedure  Analysis 


It's  up  to  YOU  to  take  the  second  step  by  getting  in  touch  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Greenlief.  Write  him  a 
letter  giving  a  brief  resume  of  your  education,  interests  and  experience. 

Univac 
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Administration,  and  its  relationships 
with  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy  and 
the  Faculties  of  Forestry  and  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  It  is  hoped 
that  their  deliberations  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  Institute  and  clarify  its 
objectives. 

Department  of 
University  Extension 

Enrolment  in  extension  courses  in 
1955-6  was  16,615,  compared  with 
13,856  in  1954-5.  The  Director,  Mr. 
Coulter,    attributes    the    popularity    of 


these  courses  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  contemporary  life  and  the 
greater  amount  of  leisure  time  enjoyed 
by  many.  In  our  preoccupation  with  the 
means  of  serving  a  larger  intramural 
student  body,  we  must  not  flag  in  our 
service  to  our  community  through 
extension  courses.  There  is,  however,  a 
need  for  critical  evaluation  of  those 
courses.  In  many  European  countries 
extension  work  is  consigned  to  teachers 
at  a  lower  level  in  the  educational  hier- 
archy than  university  staff  members, 
but  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  regarded 
as    a    proper    activity    for    university 


personnel,  provided  thai  the  work  is  at 
a  serious  level,  with  intellectual  and 
cultural  content  worthy  of  university 
sponsorship.  The  philosophy  of  exten- 
sion work  on  this  continent  has  been 
tinged  with  the  sentiment  that  anything 
goes,  so  long  as  it  pays.  It  would  be 
desirable,  I  believe,  to  leave  the  frivo- 
lous courses  to  other  agencies.  Work 
offered  by  a  university  should  involve 
the  study  of  principles  as  distinguished 
from  techniques,  and  should  call  for 
teaching  of  the  calibre  associated  with 
higher  education. 

The  General  Course  for  Teachers, 
now  renamed  the  General  Course  (De- 
partment of  Extension),  had  1,137 
students  enrolled  for  the  winter  session. 
The  determination  of  those  who  take 
this  arduous  and  exacting  route  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  worthy  of  the 
utmost  praise.  Through  their  training 
the  Extension  Department  is  contri- 
buting to  the  solution  of  the  shortage  of 
high  school  teachers. 

Connaught  Medical 
Research  Laboratories 

Building  on  the  foundations  so  firmly 
laid  by  his  predecessors,  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Dr.  R.  D.  Defries,  the  new 
Director,  Dr.  Ferguson,  has  carried  for- 
ward the  work  of  the  Connaught  Medi- 
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caJ  Research  Laboratories  during  the 
year  under  review.  I  In.'  new  relationship 
between  the  I  aboratories  and  the  School 
ol  Hygiene  has  in  no  waj  altered  the 
purposes  and  functions  ol  the  Labors 
tories:  medical  research,  the  prepare 
lion  ol  products  foi  medical  and  veteri- 
nary use.  and  co-operation  in  the  teach- 
ing ol  graduate  and  undergraduate 
itudents  in  the  School  ol  Hygiene  and 
other  di\  isions  ol  the  I  Iniversity. 

The  record  established  by  the  I  abora- 
tories m  the  production  ol  vile  polio- 
myelitis vaccine  has  reflected  much 
credit  oa  the  University.  The  wide 
popular  interest  in  tins  important  pro- 
gramme should  nol  be  permitted  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  during  this  period 
ol  extraordinary  stress,  the  supplying  of 
other  products  was  earned  on  uninter- 
ruptedly; indeed,  there  was  an  increase 
in  their  volume. 

Members  of  the  Laboratories  stall 
participated  in  the  teaching  of  students 
n  Medicine,  Hygiene,  Pharmacy,  Nurs- 
ing and  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

The  Library 

Because  the  year  under  review  was  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  since  the 
addition  of  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Library, 
an  increase  in  the  circulation  of  library 
books  was  to  be  expected.  That  increase 
did  indeed  take  place,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  No  doubt  the 
bad  habits  engendered  by  the  crowded 
conditions  of  unhappy  memory  persist 
among  some  students.  Greater  use 
should  be  made  of  this  excellent  store- 
house. The  University's  library  re- 
sources, including  the  libraries  of  the 
federated  Arts  Colleges,  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education,  the  Connaught 
Medical  Research  Laboratories  and  the 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  amount 
to  more  than  1,200,000  items;  if  one 
includes  the  libraries  close  by- — the 
Reference  Library,  the  Parliamentary 
Library  and  the  library  of  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation — a  total  of  2,000,- 
000  items  is  accessible. 

Suitable  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided for  a  Rare  Book  Room,  for  which 
a  goodly  collection  is  already  available. 
It  is  likely  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Rare  Book  Room  will  be  a  lodestone  for 
further  acquisitions  of  this  nature. 

David  Dunlap  Observatory 

For  some  time  the  Observatory  staff 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  University's 
electronic    computer    facilities    in    their 
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Your  Son's  ^^rienJU 

Your  son  needs  and  deserves  good  companions  in  his 
boyhood;  first,  because  their  influence  will  help  to 
mould  his  character;  and  secondly,  because  the  staunch 
friendships  planted  in  such  healthy  soil  will  grow  and 
flourish  during  the  years  of  his  maturity. 
At  Appleby,  where  students  live  together,  eat,  play, 
study  and  worship  together,  the  roots  of  friendship 
grow  strong  and  deep.  Masters  at  Appleby  are  chosen 
with  care,  classes  are  small,  and  the  curriculum  pro- 
vides entrance  to  all  Universities.  For  illus- 
trated prospectus,  write  the  Headmaster. 

Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Bell,  Headmaster,  Oakville,  Ontario 


researches.  Now,  as  a  joint  project  of 
the  Departments  of  Astronomy  and 
Electrical  Engineering,  a  radio  telescope 
is  being  constructed,  and  the  Observa- 
tory will  play  its  part  in  the  exciting 
development  of  radio  astronomical  re- 
search. The  scientists  have  outguessed 
Shakespeare,  and  enable  us  to  listen  to 
the  music  of  the  spheres  despite  "this 
muddy  vesture  of  decay".  From  tuning 
in  to  the  thunders  of  Jupiter,  the  sing- 
ing of  hydrogen  clouds  or  the  noise  of 
solar  atmospheric  storms,  astronomers 
will  add  immeasurably  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  our  planet  and  of  the  universe. 

University  of 

Toronto  Press 

The  publications  of  the  Press  continue 
to  increase  in  number  and  in  circulation. 
The  Director  remarks  in  his  report  that 
the  imprint  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press  reaches  a  much  wider 
number  of  readers  outside  this  country 
than  do  the  imprints  of  all  other  Cana- 
dian book  publishers  combined.  This  is, 
as  Mr.  Jeanneret  says,  a  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  Canadian  scholarly  author- 
ship— and  I  would  add,  to  the  Press's 
editorial  policies  and  practices.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  works  published  by  the 
Press  in  1955-6  were  written  by  scholars 
not  on  the  staff  of  this  University. 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  a  position  to 
write  that  the  editorial  offices  and  the 
University  Bookstore  will  have  ade- 
quate accommodation  very  soon.  A 
permanent  building  will  be  constructed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  main  campus, 
between  Knox  College  and  the  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  Residence — a  building  of 
a  material  and  design  that  will  not  de- 
tract, to  say  the  least,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  that  rather  attractive  part  of  the 
University  grounds.  The  new  building 
will  be  self-liqjidating  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  years.  The  temporary 
bookstore  by  the  Old  Observatory  will 
be  demolished.  In  the  original  Press 
Building,  the  printing  department  will 
obtain  badly  needed  space  through  the 
removal  of  the  offices  to  the  new  build- 
ing. 


Hart  House 

It  might  be  thought  surprising,  although 
it  does  not  surprise  me,  that  one  finds 
in  the  report  of  the  Warden  of  Hart 
House  as  thoughtful  a  discussion  of 
educational  philosophy  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  many  teaching 
divisions  of  the  University.  That  fact 
emphasizes    the    role    of    Hart    House, 
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which  is  so  much  more  than  a  club  01 
.1  restaurant,  and  winch,  under  Inspired 
leadership,  can  be  an  important  influ- 
ence for  the  best  in  undergraduate  life. 
11k-  Warden  and  his  stall  have  a  robust 
faith  in  the  potentialities  of  youth,  which 
lurel)  accounts  in  large  measure  tor  the 
luccess  of  their  programme. 

Athletics  and 

Physical  Education 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  report 
that  one  of  our  own  graduates  and  a 
regular  member  of  the  stall  of  the  School 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Mr. 
Dalton  White,  was  appointed  to  a  post 
which  popular  acclaim  has  invested  with 
a  disproportionate  influence — that  of 
coach  of  the  Senior  Intercollegiate  Foot- 
ball Team.  To  have  a  Canadian  coach, 
and  two  Canadians  (also  our  own  gra- 
duates) as  associate  coaches,  for  a  sport 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  preserve  of 
our  neighbours  to  the  south,  is  not  only 
satisfying  to  patriotic  feelings  but  also 
hopeful  for  those  who  struggle  to  retain 
a  sense  of  perspective  about  intercol- 
legiate sports.  The  new  coach  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basic  assumption  that  a 
student  is  here  primarily  to  study,  and 
that  if  he  plays  games  he  plays  them  for 
the  joy  and  fun  of  playing.  Mr.  White 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  coach  in  a  recent  New  Yorker 
cartoon:  "Show  me  a  man  who  gets 
consistent  A's,  and  I'll  show  you  a  man 
who  is  neglecting  his  team." 

Conclusion 

Throughout  this  Report  I  have  referred 
to  the  expansion  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
There  is  no  law  compelling  us  to  take  in 
more  students.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
think  that  we  have  not  enough  students 
now — I  have  mentioned  in  several 
Reports  that  in  1947  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  calculated  the  optimum  registra- 
tion of  this  University  with  its  existing 
facilities  to  be  10,000,  and  we  have  had 
more  than  that  number  for  the  past 
eleven  years. 

Expansion,  which  I  have  called  a 
mobilization  of  brains,  is  presented  to 
us  as  a  duty  to  our  society.  But  we 
must  ask:  mobilization  for  what?  To 
aid  industry  to  increase  the  gross 
national  product?  To  produce  more 
technologists  because  the  Russians  are 
training  so  many?  Those  are  valid  pur- 
poses but  they  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story. 

Continued  on  page  100 
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Have  you  thought  of  a  Career  in  Steel? 

Great  needs  create  great  opportunities. 
To  meet  Canada's  pressing  need  for  more  and  more 
steel,  the  steel  companies — both  individually  and  in 
competition  with  each  other — are  planning  vast  ex- 
pansions. 

STELCO  alone  has  invested  about  150  million 
dollars  in  plant  and  equipment  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  will  spend  more  than  another  100  millions  in 
the  next  five  years. 

This  great  new  growth  in  Steel  will  create  many 
opportunities — good  opportunities — in  almost  every 
trade,  vocation,  and  profession  you  care  to  name. 
For  the  engineer  and  scientist  in  particular,  scope  is 
unlimited. 

Why  not  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  future  for 
YOU,  and  for  the  coming  generation  too,  in  Steel — 
a  future  which  will  grow  as  Steel  and  Canada  grow 
together. 


the  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  limited 

Hamilton  —  Montreal 
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The  mobilization  of  brains  is  not  for 
defence  but  for  aggression.  It  is  in 
essence  the  same  old  war  against  ignor- 
ance, prejudice  and  apathy  that  higher 
education  has  always  waged  since  its 
inception  in  the  European  world  seven 
centuries  ago.  The  strategy  is  to  provide 
a  pool  of  well-educated  persons  from 
whom  our  indispensable  men  will  come. 
The  present  tactics — -expanding  the  edu- 
cational establishment — are  necessary 
for  several  reasons:  first,  the  simple 
numerical  increase  in  the  population  of 
Canada  means  that  more  educated 
people  are  needed;  secondly,  as  Admiral 
Rickover  pointed  out,  the  more  com- 
plex a  society  becomes,  the  larger  pro- 
portionately is  the  number  of  intelligent, 
highly  trained  men  needed  for  its 
proper  functioning;  and  thirdly,  in  this 
mid-twentieth  century  the  consequences 
of  yielding  to  the  same  old  enemies  are 
disastrous.  Ignorance  matters  more,  now 
that  science  has  given  to  human  beings 
astonishing  powers  to  use  or  misuse. 
Prejudice  is  more  than  a  personal  idio- 
syncrasy, now  that  it  can  bring  untold 
and  unwanted  horrors  to  this  newly, 
narrowly,  and  dangerously  nationalistic 
world.  Apathy — neither  knowing  nor 
caring — reduces  mankind  to  an  animal 
existence.  In  this  war  the  lines  of  battle 
are  not  clearly  drawn;  ignorance,  preju- 
dice and  apathy  are  in  our  midst.  Our 
weapons  are  ideas,  which  are  invincible 
if  only  they  be  forged  and  tempered  to 
their  potential  strength. 

"The  gulf  that  used  to  exist  between 
knowledge  and  action,"  Lord  Halifax 
said  recently,  speaking  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  "is  narrowed 
almost  to  vanishing  point;  and  this  closer 
contact  between  themselves  and  the 
world  of  action  has  created  a  wholly 
new  set  of  problems  for  the  universi- 
ties." Universities  must  reflect  that  closer 
contact  in  the  training  of  experts  for 
the  world  of  action;  at  the  same  time 
they  must  be,  in  the  words  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  not  so 
much  a  mirror  as  a  beacon,  guiding  the 
world  of  action  to  the  right  ends  of 
action,  the  essential  values  of  human 
life. 

To  the  students  for  their  responsi- 
bility, to  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
their  vision,  and  to  all  the  teaching  and 
non-teaching  members  of  the  staff  for 
their  courage  and  loyalty,  in  this  crucial 
period,  I  tender  my  warmest  thanks.  I 
know  that  I  am  fortunate  to  be  playing 
on  this  team. 

Sidney  Smith 
President 
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"Spectacular"  is  a  word  we  rarely  use  at  Eaton's.  Normally 
we  consider  it  too  extravagant.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  brands  whose  labels  are  illustrated  here,  it  is  the 
best  one-word  description  of  their  tremendous  growth 
and  acceptance  by  Canadian  shoppers. 

Id  the  space  of  a  few  short  years,  the  demand  has  made  them 
a  large  and  important  part  of  Eaton's  business.  Canadian 
factories  and  Canadian  workmen  benefit  by  the  consistent, 
large-scale  orders  that  are  placed  for  them  by  Eaton 
buyers.  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes,  they  have 
become  an  honoured  and  respected  household  word. 


And   the  growth  continues.    More  and   more  shoppers  are 

buying  these  Canadian  brands.  Buying  them  because  they 

recognize  the  wisdom  of  buying  products  that  are  soundly 

planned  and  designed  for  Canadian  needs— that  are 

bought  with  expert  knowledge  and  sold  under  the 

solid  protection  of  the  Eaton  guarantee  of  "Goods 

Satisfactory  or  Money  Refunded". 

In  practically  every  avenue  of  shopping,  you'll 

find  one  of  these  Canadian  brands  attracting 

vour  attention.  In  fashions  for  the  family. 

home  furnishings,  kitchen  and  workshop 

needs— in  scores  of  day-to-day 

supplies— these  labels  are  assurance 

of  merchandise  you  can  buy  with 

trust  and  confidence 
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HOUSEHOLD    NEEDS 


You'll  find  them  m  Eaton  stort 
right  across  Canada  and 
ONLY  AT   EATON'S 
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FOR  GREATER  COMFORT  AND  CONVENIENCE 


plan  to  LIVE  BETTER . . .  ELECTRICALLY 


Work  to  a  plan  and  sooner  than  you  think  every 
room  in  your  home  will  become  more  livable,  more 
enjoyable.  Your  rooms  gain  new  charm  through 
the  planned  use  of  good  lighting.  Television,  radios 
and  record  players  add  greatly  to  leisure  moments. 
The  kitchen  and  laundry  become  bright  happy 
rooms  where  modern  appliances  save  countless 
hours  of  time  and  toil. 

The  air  in  your  home  can  be  made  more  enjoyable 
with  the  healthful  comfort  of  modern  air  condi- 
tioning. The  automatic  furnace  abolishes  stoking 
chores  .  .  .  gives  Dad  more  time  for  his  workshop 
power  tools  .  .  .  leaves  Mother  more  space  for  her 
automatic  laundry  equipment. 

With   a   remote-control   wiring  system, 

a  master  switch,  in  any  location  you  desire, 


can  turn  lights  and  appliances  on  or  off. 

A  properly  wired  home  is  your  assurance  of 
greater  safety,  economy,  and  comfort.  Before  you 
buy  or  build,  make  sure  the  electrical  system  in 
your  home  will  serve  your  needs  now  and  in  future. 
Have  an  electrical  contractor  check  your  present 
home.  He  can  remedy  any  inadequacies  and  arrange 
convenient  payment  terms. 

What  about  the  cost  of  living  electrically?  For 
new  homes,  adequate  wiring,  planned  lighting, 
automatic  heating  and  air  conditioning,  can  be 
covered  by  the  mortgage.  And  your  dealer  offers  all 
electrical  appliances  on  convenient  budget  terms. 

Plan  now  to  give  your  family  all  the  advantages 
and  comforts  of  living  better,  electrically . . .  with 
new,  modern  General  Electric  products. 


Tbogress  /s  Our  Most  Important  Product 
CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


LIMITED 


"BOSLEY 
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LEADERS  IN  ALL  PHASES 
OF    REAL    ESTATE 
BACKED  BY  OVER 

FORTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


Sales  Appraisals 

Mortgages  Insurance 

Property  Management 

Leasing 


ESTATE 


Somerset  House,  27  Wellesley  St.  East 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  BRANCH 
MANAGER  FOR  DETAILS 


THE  CANADIAN 
BANK  OF  COMMERCE 


HERE  &  THERE      || 


S  A  1    \  K  I  I   s 

In  his  Annual  Report,  .1  large  portion  ol 
which  was  published  in  the  ^pril 
Varsity  Graduate,  the  President  spoke 
ol  the  intensity  o\  the  competition 
with  government  and  industry  for  lirst- 
el.iss  personnel.  I  diversity  teaching, 
which  requires  great  gilts  of  bum. 
heart  and  tongue,  h.is  at  the  present  time 
little  drawing  power,  in  money  or  . 
prestige,  tor  persons  who  possess  those 
gifts.  We  can  saj  much  and  say  it  truth- 
fully, about  the  satisfaction  inherent  in 
academic  life;  but  our  words  will  be  ol 
little  avail  unless  the  status  ol  the  pro- 
fessor is  improved." 

Deeds  were  added  to  words  before 
the  1956-57  session  ended.  An  increase 
in  the  salary  range  for  professors,  as- 
sociate professors,  assistant  professors 
and  lecturers  was  announced  in  April. 
This  range  will  be  reached  by  three 
successive  annual  stages,  culminating  in 
full  effectiveness  on  July  1st,  1959. 

The  lecturer,  whose  present  range  is 
from  $3,500  to  $5,000,  will  move,  in 
1957-58,  into  a  $4.300-$5,800  bracket: 
in  1958-59  the  range  will  be  from 
$5,100  to  $6,600.  and,  after  July  1st. 
1959,  from  $5,500  to  $7,000. 

The  assistant  professor  will  follow  a 
similar  upward  curve:  from  $5,000- 
$6,500,  to  $5.8()()-$7.3<)0.  to  $6,600- 
S8.100.  to  $7.000-$8.500.  The  associate 
professor  ($6,500-$8,000) :  $7,500- 
$9,400:  $8,500-$  10.800:  $9,000- 
$11,500.  The  professor  ( $8,000-  j 
$10,000):  $9,600  and  up;  $11,200  and 
up:  $12,000  and  up. 

"The  young  man  completing  graduate 
work  this  year  does  not  care  very  much 
what  salaries  professors  were  making  in 
1938.  He  cares  about  what  he  can  make 
in  1957,  and  about  what,  with  serious 
and  imaginative  application  to  his  job, 
he  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make 
in  1970."  Now  he  knows  if  he  is 
interested  in  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Bui  the  scale  also  takes  into 
account  those  who  were  teaching  here 
in  1938.  Justice  has  been  even-handed. 


U  OOk     SlORt 

In  these  progressive  days  fresh  events 
follow  so  closely  in  succession  that  the 
word  "new"  begins  to  lose  its  savour 
and  we  feel  that  we  should  like  to  be 
writing  about  something  old  and  tried — 
like  New  College  or  Newfoundland  or 
the  Vcir  Yorker,  for  example.  How- 
ever, the  growth  anil  development  that  is 


s  as  simple  a>  AIM 


I  vet  thought  aboul  going  m  1  «> 
business  l<>i  yourself  :  .  .  <>r  of 
buying  an  interesl  in  some  businesi 
ol  her  1  ban  1  our  own/  1 1 
simple  .1-  \  l»  ( !,  JTon  can  become 
a  partner  in  man}  strong,  well 
managed  Canadian  companies 
simpK  l>\  buying  a  lew  shares  "I 
the  companies  of  your  choice  .  .  . 
Mosi  of  the  one-'  thai  ire  think 
von    would    be   interested    in   are 

listed    on    one    or    more    ol    the 

Canadian  Stock  Exchanges. 

Mu\  bag  shares  of  a  Bteel  company 
puts  you  in  the  steel  business  .  .  . 

a  few  oil  -hares  and  you  are  in 
the  oil  business.  Similarly,  von  can 
become  part  owner  of  a  telephone 
company  or  a  hank  .  .  .  your  own 
hank  if  you  like  ...  a  manufactur- 
ing business,  a  chain  -tore  .  .  . 

How  do  you  <io  about  it?  .  .  . 
W  ell.  first  of  all.  you  may  want 
information  on  which  to  base  a 
decision  ...  We  can  help  you  h\ 
supplying  it.  Vfter  you  reach  a 
decision,  we  can  help  you  again 
because,  as  brokers  ami  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Toronto  and  Montreal 
Stock  Exchanges,  we  can  acl  a> 
a  our  agent  in  buying  the  shares  of 
the  companies  you  have  selected. 
We  will  see  that  your  instructions 
are  carefully  carried  out.  and 
finally  of  course,  we  will  obtain 
the  stock  certificates,  have  I  hem 
registered  in  your  name  and 
deliver  them  to  you  safely. 

W  hen  it  comes  to  buying  or 
selling  shares  .  .  .  or  getting  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  a  decision. 
we  invite  you  to  consult  with  us. 
^  on  will  be  welcome  in  any  of  our 
offices  .  .  .  whether  you  prefer  to 
write,  telephone,  or  drop  in. 

A.  I-!.  Ami's  &  Co. 

Ltalted 

BtMJneai  ElaMUhed  /«««; 
TORONTO 

MONTREAL            NEW  YORK             LONDON      ENG.  VANCOUVER 

VICTORIA                    WINNIPEG                     CALGARY  LONDON 

havlton            OTTAWA            KITCHENER            ST  Catharines 

OWEN    SOUND             QUEBEC  59 
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J.  S.  L.  KING 

Limited 

I  ONSULTING 
1  NGINEERS 

121 6   Yonge  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Land  Development 
and 

\li  Mi  ipaI     Pro. n  t  is 


Grier,  Dyer  &  Co. 

CHARTERED     ACCOUNTANTS 

John  E.  Grier.  c.a. 
William  A.  Dyer,  b.com.,  c.a. 


2085  Yonge  Street 
Toronto  7 


LIGHT 


can  be 
shed  on 
all  your 

insurance  problems 
by  a  trained, 
experienced 
Canada  Life 
representatn  c. 

His  skill 

in  setting  up 

plans  for 

financial  security 

will  be  of 

invaluable 

assistance 

to  you. 


% 


Canada  Life 


"  yfssnranee  (  bmpnnii 


ESTABLISHED      1847 


ENJOY     LIFE     TODAY        WHILE     SAVING     FOR     TOMORROW 


going  on  around  us  has  so  much  merit 
and  so  much  real  significance  that  it 
can't  be  disregarded. 

Take  the  University  Book  Store 
which  is  going  into  its  fourth  edition. 
For  the  sake  of  the  undergraduates  and 
of  Mr.  R.  E.  Saul,  we  are  very  glad  to 
hear  about  this  one.  The  book  store  got 
its  start  in  the  basement  of  the  Library 
about  sixty-five  years  ago,  moved  first  to 
the  Press,  and  then  to  the  small  building 
put  up  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  front 
of  the  Observatory.  It  has  always  had 
difficulty  keeping  abreast  of  a  growing 
demand  for  an  increasing  variety  of 
undergraduate  text-books,  and  now  that 
it  has  had  to  find  storage  space  for  a 
mail  order  trade  in  educational  and 
technical  publications  that  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  it  is  obliged  to 
move  again. 

The  book  store  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
University  Press,  and  R.  E.  Saul  is  its 
manager.  Mr.  Saul  works  at  a  small 
desk  in  a  crowded  office  where  he  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  the  collapse  of  a 
thin  partition  which  shelters  him  from 
the  pressure  of  bulging  shelves.  In  his 
spare  time  he  does  a  spot  of  gardening 
or  goes  fishing,  but  when  he  was  Air 
Officer  Commanding,  R.A.F.,  in  oc- 
cupied Germany  after  the  First  War,  he 
captained  the  Army  rugger  and  soccer 
teams,  and  he  has  held  the  service 
championships  in  both  golf  and  tennis. 
As  an  airman  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
flight.  He  was  observer  and  fighter  pilot 
in  the  First  War,  O.C.  Nos.  12  and  13 
Fighter  Groups  in  the  Battle  of  Britain. 
Air  Vice-Marshal,  A.O.C.  Egypt  and  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  War.  When  political  skies 
darkened  in  1937  he  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  of 
England's  fighter  defences:  in  1942. 
when  Hitler  had  failed  to  establish  air 
ascendancy  over  Britain  and  went  in  for 
night  bombing.  Air  Commodore  Saul 
took  charge  of  the  development  of  night 
fighter  defences.  He  has  flown  every 
kind  of  service  aircraft  from  a  BE2C  to 
a  jet;  he  made  the  original  air  recon- 
naissances of  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
India;  he  was  a  pioneer  of  air  routes  to 
Australia.  He  spent  1944  in  Italy  and 
the  Adriatic  area.  "I  was  asked  b\ 
UNNRA  to  clear  up  maladministration 
in  the  Balkans  and  to  see  if  I  could  find 
sixteen  missing  supply  trains.  I  found 
fifteen  of  them.  While  I  was  there  I  got 
to  know  Tito  and  Huzo  well.  By  the 
way.  the  Pope  asked  me  to  call  on  him 
at  the  Vatican,  and  I  spent  an  hour 
discussing   communism   with   him."' 

A  site  for  the  new  store  has  been 
picked  in  the  geographic  centre  of  the 
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University,  lacing  the  lawn  in  froni  ol 
University  (  ollege  and  between  Knox 
t  ollege  and  the  Sii  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence.  I  la-  exterioi  ol  the  building 
will  conform  to  the  fabric  ol  the  fonnei 
and  the  lines  ol  the  latter,   it  will  be 

large    en. nigh    to    give    the    honk    Store 

people  and  then  customers  plenty  ol 
elbow  room  and  to  display  the  mer- 
chandise so  thai  it  can  be  seen.  I  luce 
storeys  and  a  basement  in  all,  the  two 
top  floors  are  likely  to  be  devoted  to 
offices  for  Mr.  Saul  and  the  accounting 
department  ol  the  Press. 


ELMSLtY     H  A  1.  I. 

We  called  through  to  St.  Michael's  the 
other  day  to  inquire  it  we  might  have 
a  look  at  the  new  residence  which  is 
taking  shape  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
long  wing  of  Victoria's  Burwash  Hall. 
The  St.  Michael's  people  are  a  hos- 
pitable lot  and  in  their  company  it  is 
easy  to  forget  the  daily  dish  ot  Toronto's 
spring  weather — showers,  high  65. 
Father  Lavery  was  quite  ready  to  go 
along,  but  suggested  that  the  Bursar, 
lather  Kelly,  was  the  best  man  lor  the 
job.  "It's  his  building;  he  knows  where 
all  the  doors  are." 

We  were  surprised  to  find  "iilmsley 
Hall"  so  far  advanced.  We  had  made 
our  last  visit  in  the  autumn  and,  at  that 
time,  a  mechanical  shovel  was  just 
starting  to  burrov\  into  the  crest  of  what 
was  once  a  part  of  Sand  Hill.  The 
building  now  rises  to  its  full  height  from 
a  sort  of  elongated  crater  whose  lips 
are  just  above  the  level  of  the  second 
storey.  These  obstructions,  however, 
will  be  trucked  away  and  added  to  the 
Sunnyside  water  front.  It  will  then  be 
possible  for  an  undergraduate,  relaxing 
in  his  first-floor  common  room  and 
snack  bar,  to  look  east  across  a  sunken 
garden  and  the  playing  field  to  Bay 
Street,  or,  returning  to  his  room,  to  dis- 
cuss the  prospects  for  the  Mulock  Cup 
on  a  literal  level  with  his  Victorian 
neighbour  whose  bedroom  windows  will 
he  wo  farther  away  than  a  25-yard  line 
is  from  the  goal  posts. 

Father  Kelly  led  us  up  the  sandy 
slope  to  St.  Mary  Street.  This  slope  is 
to  be  lowered  and  graded  to  form  a 
driveway  leading  from  the  main  campus 
of  the  College  to  the  formal  entrance  of 
the  new  building.  The  entrance  is  on 
St.  Mary  Street  and  it  admits  you  to  a 
building  which  is,  in  effect,  a  two-level 
reversed  L,  protecting  with  its  in- 
terior angle  the  site  of  old  Elmsley 
House — which  disappeared  unostenta- 
tiously during  the  Spring.  The  arm  of 
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the  MILDEST  BEST-TASTING  cigarette 


A  Career  at   Northern 

There  are  interesting  careers  and  a  continual  need 
for    university    graduates    at    Northern     Electric. 


MARANI    &    MORRIS 

ARCHITECTS 

1250  BAY  STREET 

TORONTO  5,  ONT. 

F.  II.  MARANI,  O.B.E..  RCA,  F.R.A.I.C  R.  S.  MORRIS.  B  ARCH ,  P.P.R.A.I.C,  A. RCA. 

M     F.    ALLAN,   O.B.E..    B ARCH .    M.R.A.I.C. 

J    A.  ROBERTSON,  M.R.A.I.C.  W.   R    WINEGAR,   M.R.A  I.C. 

E.  W.  WRIGHT.   M.R.A  I.C  J.    E     A.    SMITH,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

R.    A.    DICK,   MARCH..    M.R.A.I.C,   A. RIB. A. 
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GREEN  CHALKBOARD 

is  easy  and  resttul  on  the  eyes.  It 
is  ideal  for  schools,  staff  training 
and  industrial  applications. 


modem  miracles  in  glass  by 


IwiNDOW 


provides  comfort  all  year  'round 
for  modern  homes,  offices  and 
hospitals.  Keeps  out  the  cold  in 
winter  and  the  heat  in  summer. 
*T.M.  Reg. 

SAFETY  GLASS 

for  installations  where  safety  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  clear, 
undistorted  vision. 


for  brighter,  safer  living! 


Our  Contributors 

J.  T.  Wilson  is  Professor  of  Geophysics  in  the  Department  of  Physics;  Margot 
Thompson  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College  and  was  C.C.F.  candidate  in  St.  Paul's 
riding,  Toronto,  at  the  recent  election;  J.  B.  Bessinger  is  Associate  Professor  of 
English  at  University  College;  Emilio  Goggio  retired  a  year  ago  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  Constance  Kerr  Sissons  lives  at 
Whitby,  Ontario,  and  is  a  sister-in-law  of  C.  B.  Sissons,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Ancient  History;  the  black-and-white  post-impressionism  is  the  work  of  Frances 
Brittain  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 


Whatever  you're  saving  for— better  save  at 
The  BANK  of  NOVA  SCOTIA ! 

THERE     ARE     58    TORONTO    BRANCHES    TO     SERVE    YOU 


the  L  is  five  storeys  high,  the  foot  is 
two.  The  outside  of  the  building  is 
finished  in  Indiana  limestone;  its  lines 
are  simple,  its  aluminum-framed  win- 
dows are  business-like  and  handsome. 
It  is  all  very  orderly  and  impressive. 

The  two-storey  "foot"  on  St.  Mary 
Street  is  to  be  known  as  the  Charbon- 
nel  Wing.  (Bishop  Charbonnel  in- 
vited the  first  Basilian  teachers  to 
Toronto  in  the  eighteen-fifties.)  A  foyer 
just  inside  its  ample  doors  is  panelled 
in  brown  Carrara  marble.  Ahead  is  a 
doorway  from  which  steps  lead  down 
to  a  walk  and  garden;  to  the  left  a 
corridor  admits  you  to  a  vast  72-foot 
lounge  (fireplace,  oak  panels,  mural, 
rheostat-controlled  lights).  Three  gen- 
erous picture  windows  open  onto  a  patio 
and  more  steps  lead  down  to  the  walk 
and  garden.  Above,  there  are  suites  of 
guest-rooms  where  bishops  and  other 
V.  I.  P.'s  may  tread  on  broadloom  car- 
pets and  survey,  in  solid  comfort,  the 
St.  Michael's  scene. 

In  the  arm  of  the  L  are  four  dormi- 
tory floors,  and  beneath  them  is  a  service 
floor   which    is   a   model   of   ingenious 
arrangement.      The      dormitories      are 
reached,  at  the  north  end,  by  a  stairway 
which  passes  a  small  House  Chapel  and 
vestry;  they  are  two  hundred  feet  long 
and  have  a  central  hall  which  is  flanked 
by  two-man  rooms.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  suite  for  a  senior  "prefect";  at 
the  other,  a  common  room  and  a  bed- 1 
sitter  for  a  junior  prefect.  Washrooms ' 
have  terrazzo  floors,  mosaic  tile  walls,  | 
and     marble     partitions     between     the  I 
shower   baths.   Midway   along   the   hall  ] 
is  a  built-in  telephone  booth  and,  beside , 
it,  a  signal  system  connecting  with  the . 
rooms.  Four  phones,  196  students,  and; 
a  buzzer  for  each  one  of  them.   Pro-i 
gress! 

At  the  door  of  a  typical  bedroom  we! 
were  joined   by   Mr.   Brennan    (of   the 
firm  of  Brennan  and  Whale,  Architects) 
who  was  able  to  tell  us  more  of  the! 
details  of  structural  design  than  we  were 
able  to  record.  But  if  we  were  struck  i 
by  the  size  of  the  room  (13'  X    18'). 
by   its   good-looking   walls   and   ceiling 
and    by    a    solid    9-foot    study    surface- 
(above   drawers   and   a   filing   cabinet) 
which    might    be    considered    by    pro-' 
fessors  to  be  irresistible,  we  were  chiefly 
impressed    by    the    window.    It    was   a 
bright    and    generous    affair,    five    feet 
high   and   five   feet  wide,   with   a  deep 
window  seat  running  the  full  width  and 
at  the  proper  height  above  the  floor. 

Leaving  the  dormitories,  we  made  a 
rapid  descent  to  the  service  floor  which, 
incidentally,  is  not  a  basement.  Bucking- 
ham Palace  cannot  have  done  a  better 
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|ob  ol  separating  housekeeping  from  t  li «_- 
royal  family  than  has  been  done  here 
We  viw  i. mips,  receiving  doors,  check- 
ing counters,  storage  rooms,  laundro- 
mats, linen  rooms,  trunk  rooms,  and  a 
stall  loom  foi  bedmakers.  I  ven  a  spare 
loom,  liui  these  were  .ill  on  one  side 
ti|   the  building. 

On  the  other  sale,  and  overlooking 
the  walk  and  garden  which  we  have 
mentioned  once  01  twice  already,  is  a 
section  for  athletics  and  .1  large  habit- 
able area  which  will  be  well  patronized 
by  students.  Each  has  an  outside 
entrance.  The  athletic  director  has  an 
office  close  to  the  liist  of  these  two 
doorways,  and  over  his  shoulder  is  a 
complete  battery  of  lockcr-rooms, 
showers,  equipment  rooms  and  so  forth. 
Colleges  and  (acuities  taking  part  in 
intramural  athletics  own  and  house 
their  equipment:  keeping  track  of  all 
the  gear  involved  is  a  task  that  has 
driven  more  than  one  good  student  to 
distraction:  St.  Michael's  has  the 
answer. 

The  porter  presides  within  the  portals 
of  the  second  doorway.  That  indis- 
pensable friend  and  confidant  of  under- 
graduates, with  his  mail,  his  parcels, 
his  keys,  his  luggage,  his  messages  and 
his  advice,  is  where  he  can  be  found. 
His  wicket  is  within  arm's  length  of  a 
console  of  individual  post-office  mail 
boxes — one  per  man.  And  from  this  it 
is  only  a  step  to  the  snack-bar  and  the 
big  informal  lounge.  This,  we  predict, 
is  where  you  will  find  your  nephew  or 
your  son  on  a  rainy  afternoon — and 
perhaps  at  other  times. 

"It's  all  wall-bearing  construction — 
no  steel,"  said  Mr.  Brennan.  "It's 
promised  for  August,"  said  Father 
Kelly. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


STATISTICIANS 

required   for 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 

at  Ottawa. 

Up  to  $5,940  to  start. 

There  are  numerous  oppor- 
tunities and  the  work  is  in- 
teresting. Fringe  benefits  are 
generous. 

Candidates  must  be  university 
graduates,  preferably  with 
specialization  in  economics, 
commerce,  mathematics  or 
statistics,  and  must  have  a 
basic  knowledge  of  statistical 
theory  and  methods.  Several 
years  of  experience  in  statistics 
will  be  required  for  the  inter- 
mediate and  more  senior 
positions. 

For   details,   write  to 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION, 

OTTAWA 

Please  ask  for  circular  57-698 


\la\  1  thank  you  for  your  considerate 
kindness  in  sending  me,  from  time  to 
time,  a  copy  of  "Varsity  Graduate"?  For 
the  April  issue,  containing  President 
Smith's  report,  I  am  especially  grateful. 

I  am  writing  President  Smith  to  com- 
pliment him  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
not  only  the  best  report  by  a  president 
that  I  have  ever  read — and  I  have  read 
many,  and  still  do — but  also,  in  its 
soundness  of  basic  principles  and  its 
comprehensive  scope,  a  most  excellent 
document  on  higher  education. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in 
the  dark  ages  of  the  "naughty-ones"  I 
was  an  editor  of  "Varsity",  our  under- 
graduate paper,  and  I  believe  I  can  still 
claim  to  have  edited  the  first  "Christmas 
Number"  to  be  issued.  My  start  in 
English,  supplemented  and  furthered  of 
course  by  Professor  W.  J.  Alexander, 
was  under  that  great  teacher,  Mr.  M.  F. 
Libby,  in  the  Jameson  Avenue  Col- 
legiate Institute.  1  tried  to  be  loyal  to  it 
all  in  teaching  Shakespeare  for  forty 
years  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

CALIFORNIA 

A.  H.  R.  FAIRCHILD,  C  '04 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with 
the  copies  of  the  "Varsity  Graduate" 
that  you  have  sent  to  me.  It  seems  to 
me  an  excellent  publication  and  one 
which    serves    a    need    which    has    not 


hitherto  been  met  by  any  other  publica- 
tion in  this  country. 

I  am  happy  to  enclose  my  cheque  for 
a  subscription  of  two  years.  If  you  arc 
accepting  subscriptions  for  only  one 
year,  you  might  apply  the  second  year's 
amount  to  the  complimentary  copies 
you  have  already  very  generously  sent 
to  me. 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

R.  W.  THOMPSON 

Congratulations  on  your  article  by  Mr. 
McDougall  in  the  April  Issue. 

MONTREAL 

R.  G.  EVERSON 

My  subscription  is  enclosed  and  1  must 
add  a  line  to  say  how  delighted  I  am 
with  the  recent  issue.  It  is  so  interesting 
and  tells  us  so  many  of  the  things  we 
want  to  know. 


OTTAWA 


O.  M.  DELALAYE 


I  enclose  herewith  my  annual  subscrip- 
tion, not  remembering  precisely  whether 
I  am  paid  to  date  or  not. 

I  see  from  time  to  time  notes  as  to 
what  type  of  article  is  most  suitable.  .  .  . 
Generally  speaking,  to  the  past  graduate, 
I  believe  that  reminiscence  is  positively 
the  all-important  point  of  emphasis, 
owosso,  MICH. 

J.  J.  PEARSON 


WORKING      WITH      CANADIANS      SINCE      1817 


The  B  of  M  was  first  to  finance 
foreign  trade,  thus  encouraging 
the  development  of  early  private 
enterprise  among  Canadians. 


Th 


ere  are  more 


than  700  B  of  M  BRANCHES  across  CANADA  to  serve  you 
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"Ferut!"  exclaimed  the  Associate  Editor  as  he 
picked  up  the  proof  of  our  cover.  He  was  right. 
He  had  recognized  the  amplifier  units  and  the 
rotating  drums  of  the  University's  electronic  com- 
puter. See  the  story  on  page   116. 


The  Varsity  Graduate  is  set  in  9  on  11  point 
Times  Roman  type:  in  this  issue  Buhner  Roman 
has  been  used  for  the  main  headings.  The  magazine 
is  published  quarterly  by  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5.  Canada,  and  is  printed  at  the  University 
Press.  It  is  registered  as  second  class  mail  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The 
subscription  rate  is  S2.50  a  year. 


Royal  Bank  Manager  in  Trinidad* 
sees  cigarettes  in  the  making 

Things  are  different  in  Trinidad  —  including  cigarette 
making.  This  Royal  Hank  manager  can  tell  yon  a  lot 
about  techniques,  markets  and  business  methods  not 
onl\  in  this  important  industry  hut  in  many  others 
in  which  his  customers  are  engaged. 

He  learned  a  lot  of  it  in  visits  like  this.  Like  his 
opposite  numbers  in  Canada,  he  believes  in  taking  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  business  life  of  the  area  he 
serves.  Back  at  his  desk,  he  is  a  better  banker,  better 
qualified  to  analyze  his  customers"  requirements  and 
to  come  up  with  soundly-based  suggestions.  He  is 
using  his  eyes,  his  ears  and  his  trained  banking  skill 
to  aid  the  growth  of  Canada-West  Indies  trade. 

His  on-the-ground  experience  is  available  to  you 
through  your  own  Royal  Hank  branch. 

*  Established  in  Trinidad  since  1910 

THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

Over  875  branches  in  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America; 
offices  in  New  York,  London  and  Paris. 

ASSETS   EXCEED   3Vl   BILLION   DOLLARS 
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FOOTBALL  1957 

VARSITY    STADIUM     -     SATURDAYS    AT    2.00    P.M. 

OCT.    12     -     AAcGILL 
OCT.  26     -     WESTERN 
NOV.    9     -     QUEEN'S 


AWAY  GAMES 

OCT.  5  AT  QUEEN'S  -  OCT.   1  9  AT  WESTERN 

NOV.  2  AT  McGILL 


SEASON  TICKETS — good  locations  available  for  new  subscribers— same 
seats  for  all  games— same  number  of  seats  guaranteed  for  playoffs. 

SINGLE  GAME  ORDERS — A  special  service  for  graduates!  Orders 
received  on  graduate  order  form  below  will  be  filled  after  season  tickets 
are  allotted  but  before  any  other  orders  are  considered.  Orders  should  be 
received  at  least  ten  days  before  the  game. 

AWAY  GAMES —  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  follow  the  Blues  at  one 
of  their  away  games  write  to  us  enclosing  your  cheque  at  $2.00  per  seat 
( plus  exchange )  and  we  will  supply  tickets  in  the  Varsity  section.  Orders 
should  be  received  five  days  before  the  game. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  CHEERS,  THE  BLARE  OF  THE  BANDS  AND  A 
FAST,  FIGHTING  FOOTBALL  TEAM,  ALL  ADD  UP  TO  EXCITING 
AFTERNOONS  AT  VARSITY  STADIUM  THIS  FALL.  PLAN  NOW  TO 
RETURN  TO  THE  CAMPUS  THIS  FALL,  REVISIT  OLD  HAUNTS, 
CHEER  THE  BLUES  TO  VICTORY,  AND  MEET  OLD  FRIENDS  AT 
VARSITY  STADIUM. 


STAR  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 


GRADUATE  ORHER  FORM 

ALL  SEASON  TICKET  ORDERS  RECEIVE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  AND  ARE  ASSIGNED 
BEFORE  SINGLE  GAME  ORDERS.  SINGLE  GAME  ORDERS  RECEIVED  FROM  OUR 
GRADUATES    WILL    BE    FILLED    BEFORE    ANY    TICKETS    GO    ON    PUBLIC    SALE. 

MAIL  TO  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ATHLETIC  ASS'N. 
HART  HOUSE,  TORONTO 


Please  Print  Name  and  Address  . 


Telephone 


Office 


Residence 


DEADLINES! 

SEASON  TICKET  ORDERS  -  SEPT.  20 

SINGLE  GAME  ORDERS  -  10  DAYS  BEFORE  game 
desired.  If  order  is  For  more  than  one  game,  tickets 
will  be  mailed  ten  days  before  each  game. 


SEASON     TICKETS 

WEST    SIDE    SEATS   at   $7.50 

EAST    SIDE    SEATS    at    $6.00 


SINGLE   GAME  ORDERS 
OCT.  12  -  McGILL 


WEST 

SIDE   SEATS   at   $2.50 

EAST 

SIDE    SEATS    at    $2.00 

OCT.  26  - 

WESTERN 

WEST 

SIDE   SEATS   at   $2.50 

EAST 

SIDE    SEATS    at    $2.00 

NOV.  9  - 

QUEEN'S 

WEST 

SIDE    SEATS    at    $2.5C 

EAST 

SIDE    SEATS    at    $2.00 

TOTAL    REMITTANCE 

Payable  to 

University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Ass'n. 
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TORONTO  AND  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  GEOPHYSICAL  YEAR 


A  few  days  ago,  on  the  ninetieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  ol  the  Dominion  of 
(  anada,  the  most  important  international 
operation  in  the  history  of  science  got 
underway.  Two  months  from  now,  from 
September  3  to  September  14,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  will  be  host  to  the 
regular  triennial  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics. About  1,500  delegates  from 
forty  countries,  invited  to  meet  in 
Canada  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  are  expected  to  be  on  the 
campus  during  that  fortnight.  They  may 
well  be  watching  the  Earth's  first 
artificial  moon  hurrying  in  its  orbit 
about  the  Earth  as  it  heralds  a  new 
epoch  in  science.  Her  selection  as  the 
rendezvous  for  this  historic  meeting  is  a 
distinct  honour  for  Toronto. 


The  International  Geophysical  Year  is 
a  magnificent  conception,  glamorous  to 
the  public,  conducive  to  better  inter- 
national relations  and  important  to 
science.  During  the  event  fifty-four 
countries  will  pool  their  efforts  to  make 
the  most  extensive  study  of  the  Earth 
yet  undertaken.  Particular  efforts  are 
being  made  to  study  oceans,  climate, 
weather,  the  upper  atmosphere,  glaciers, 
the  Earth's  magnetism,  cosmic  rays  and 
aurora.  The  sun  will  be  under  special 
observation  for  its  effect  on  all  of  these. 
Earthquakes,  gravity  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  Earth  will  be  investigated.  Twelve 
countries  are  sending  expeditions  to  the 
Antarctic — thousands  of  men  have 
landed  on  the  last  continent  already. 
Two  countries  expect  to  launch  a  suc- 
cession of  artificial  satellites.  Each  of 
these  precursors  of  space-travel  will  be 
a  polished  metal  sphere,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  launched  from  a  three-stage 
rocket  300  miles  up  to  move  around  the 
Earth  in  100  minutes  at  18,000  miles  an 
hour. 

Canada  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  science  of 
geophysics — as  has  the  University.  It  is 
a  new  science.  Occasional  experiments 
in  it  were  carried  out  at  universities  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century,  but 
the  ser'ous  studv  of  it  in  Canada  mav 


he  said  to  have  started  thirty  years  ago 

when  the   United  Stales  Department   ol 

Mines,  and  later  the  Geological  Survey 

of  Canada,  asked  two  McGill  physicists. 
Professors  A.  S.  Eve  and  1).  A.  Keys,  to 
test  some  of  the  neu  methods.  Eve  and 
Keys  invited  Professor  I  achlan  Gilchrist 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  to  join 
them.  (The  writer  spent  the  summer 
of  1930  as  a  student  assistant  on  their 
investigations — which  had  by  that  time 
been  in  progress  for  some  years,  i 

It  was  as  a  result  of  this  that  a  school 
of  geophysics  was  established  at 
Toronto.  Headed  by  Professor  Gilchrist, 
the  Geophysics  Laboratory  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Physics. 
This  association  was  reasonable  because 
the  methods  employed  in  geophysics 
require  a  knowledge  of  physics  and  also 
because  the  geologists  were  fully  en- 
gaged elsewhere.  The  building,  the 
methods,  the  courses  which  Gilchrist 
initiated  were  sound  and  have  con- 
tinued without  radical  change  since  he 
retired  in  1946. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  con- 
centration in  the  teaching  of  geophysics 
in  Canada  at  Toronto.  Other  universities 
are  doing  important  work  in  particular 
fields,  as  for  example,  in  oceanography 
at  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
and  in  the  study  of  aurora  at  Saskatch- 
ewan, but  the  only  course  in  meteoro- 
logy in  Canada  is  given  at  Toronto  and 
the  six  faculty  members  in  geophysics 
there,  with  their  students,  form  by  far 
the  largest  academic  group  concerned 
with  geophysical  prospecting  and  with 
investigation  of  the  solid  earth. 

Apart  from  the  great  gathering  at 
Hart  House,  the  University  is  playing 
a  small  but  appropriate  part  in  I.G.Y. 
Last  summer,  with  the  support  of  the 
•Canadian  I.G.Y.  committee,  faculty 
members  and  students  were  in  British 
Columbia  and  Baffin  Land  on  prelimi- 
nary trips.  This  summer,  experienced 
parties  will  be  making  measurements  of 
glaciers  in  the  Coast  Mountains  of 
British  Columbia  and  in  Canadian 
territory  600  miles  from  the  North  Pole. 
Indeed,  in  May,  one  advance  party  con- 
sisting of  Professor  R.  E.  Deane  and  Dr. 


Frasei  Giant  had  already  landed  in 
Ellesmere  Island  and  another  was 
travelling  towards  Prince  Rupert. 

lo  understand  the  full  significance  ol 
the  Geophysical  Year  and  to  appreciate 
the  progress  that  has  made  it  possible, 
\se  must  go  back  two  centuries  to  the 
great  achievements  of  those  geologists 
who  first  established  modern  ideas 
about  the  Earth. 

Cireat  among  them  was  Jean  Etienne 
Guettard,  the  apothecary's  son  turned 
naturalist,  who  by  1775  had  published 
the  first  geological  map  and  had  recog- 
nized Puy  de  Dome — the  highest 
mountain  of  the  Auvergne — as  an 
extinct  volcano.  Elected  to  the  Aca- 
demic Royale  des  Sciences,  this  blunt, 
uncouth  country  doctor  won  the  respect 
of  his  elegant  and  brilliant  colleagues 
by  assiduity  and  logic.  His  efforts  estab- 
lished the  view  that  the  surface  of  the 
world  was  not  formed  in  recent  holo- 
causts and  convulsions  as  everyone  had 
traditionally  believed,  but  by  the  steady 
erosion  of  rivers,  by  the  lap  of  waves 
upon  the  beach,  by  volcanic  eruptions 
and  earthquakes  no  more  frequent  or 
terrible  than  those  occurring  today. 
His  recognition  of  •"uniformitarianism" 
in  nature  made  it  sensible  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  past  as  recorded  in  the 
succession  of  sedimentary  strata.   Men 


-<? 


soon  recognized  that  each  age  had  its 
own  forms  of  life,  now  preserved  as 
fossils,  and  that  these  made  it  easy  to 
trace  recks  of  every  age  across  the  lands 
and  over  the  oceans  from  continent  to 
continent.  Guettard  indeed  opened  the 
way  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  Earth. 
Meanwhile,  the  rise  of  industry  was 
making  unprecedented  demands  for  coal 
and  minerals;  when  geological  maps 
were  found  to  be  useful  in  tracing  beds 
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Professors  J.  A.  Jacobs,  J.  T.  Wilson  and  R.  M.  Farquhar 


and  ores,  every  country  established 
surveys  to  help  in  the  search.  Canada 
was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  William 
Logan  as  the  first  director  of  its  geo- 
logical survey.  This  native  of  Montreal 
was  educated  in  Scotland  and  engaged 
for  twenty  years  in  the  family  mining 
business  in  Wales  before  returning  to 
Canada.  He  thus  brought  business  ex- 
perience with  him  as  well  as  a  fine  mind 
and  high  scientific  attainment.  The 
example  of  practical  worth  with  intel- 
lectual distinction  which  he  established 


Origin  of  Species"  setting  forth  the 
theory  of  evolution. 

At  that  time  Agassiz  was  also  pro- 
claiming at  Harvard  that  what  had  been 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  universal  flood 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  but  only  the 
debris  left  by  a  recent  widespread  ice 
age.  In  those  days  the  present  wonders 
of  chemistry  and  physics  had  not  bt-en 
discovered  and  geology  was  the  Queen 
of  the  Sciences. 

It  is  difficult  to  look  back  a  century 
and   recapture   the  excitement   of  that 
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Airborne  magnetometer  on  nearer  wing-tip 


has  remained  as  a  mark  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada  to  this 
day. 

The  work  of  surveys  in  the  principal 
countries  and  exploration  in  all  the 
remote  places  produced  a  flood  of 
information  which  aroused  speculation 
about  the  history  of  life.  The  culmina- 
tion of  geological  work  came  in  1859 
when   Charles   Darwin   published   "The 


time.  Traditional  views  of  the  creation, 
of  the  flood,  of  the  divinity  of  man,  and 
of  the  history  of  the  earth  were  shaken. 
The  more  conservative  regarded  Darwin 
as  a  disciple  of  the  devil.  Five  editions 
of  his  book  were  sold  out  in  a  month. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  fate  of 
geology  to  mature  early  and  to  reach 
a  zenith  of  public  interest  from  which 
it  has  since  declined,  overshadowed  by 


the  appeal  to  public  imagination  of 
the  astronomer's  discoveries  of  space, 
the  physicist's  investigations  of  the  atom 
and  the  engineer's  practical  advances. 
Throughout  this  century  it  has  been  the 
fate  of  geology  to  become  ever  more 
useful  in  mining  and  in  the  search  for 
petroleum  but  steadily  less  interesting 
to  the  public.  It  reached  a  dead  end 
when  it  was  realized  that  it  would  never 
be  possible,  by  a  study  of  the  surface 
alone,  to  discover  the  full  story  of  the 
Earth. 

Meanwhile,  not  all  physical  scientists 
were  concerned  with  the  extremes  of 
nature — universes  too  large  to  com- 
prehend and  atoms  too  small  to 
imagine.  However,  a  few  in  observatories 
were  investigating  the  Earth's  magnetism, 
its  gravity,  the  atmosphere  and  weather, 
the  oceans,  aurora,  earthquakes,  the 
Earth's  heat  made  manifest  by  volcanic 
eruptions  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Earth's  hidden  interior  which  these  in- 
direct studies  provided.  Gradually  these 
subjects,  dealing  with  hidden  aspects  of 
the  Earth,  and  not  connected  with  rocks 
and  geology  came  to  be  called  geo- 
physics. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  so  much  curiosity  and  ignorance 
about  some  of  these  phenomena  and 
especially  about  their  behaviour  in  the 
polar  regions  that  in  1882  and  1883 
scientists  from  twelve  countries  or- 
ganized an  International  Polar  Year  and 
sent  expeditions  north  to  investigate 
them.  This  project  was  repeated  fifty 
years  later  on  a  larger  scale  by  sixteen 
countries,  including  Canada,  in  a 
Second  International  Polar  Year  in  1932 
and  1933. 

Meanwhile,  important  developments 
in  the  use  of  geophysics  as  a  prospecting 
tool  were  stimulated  by  the  First  World 
War.  Physicists  working  as  artillery 
sound  rangers  noticed  the  existence  of 
waves  passing  through  the  ground  as 
well  as  the  air.  When  the  war  was  over 
they  combined  the  methods  used  in  this 
work  with  those  for  recording  earth- 
quakes to  study  the  underground  echoes 
of  small  surface  explosions.  These  in- 
vestigations proved  to  be  of  great  value 
in  the  search  for  oil-bearing  structures 
and  they  have  developed  into  the  huge 
geophysical  prospecting  industry  upon 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  now  spent  throughout  the  world  by 
oil  companies  each  year.  The  success 
of  this  seismic  approach  stimulated  the 
search  for  new  physical  methods  of 
prospecting  for  water  and  for  metallic 
ores.  Magnetic  and  electrical  methods 
seemed  promising  and  interest  in  them 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  rise  of  radio 
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communications.  They  have  now  been 
developed  into  the  means  by  which 
many  important  ore  bodies  have  been 
found  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 

Throughout  the  entire  field  of  geo- 
physics, great  technical  advances  were 
made  possible  by  the  rise  of  the  science 
of  electronics,  and  geophysics  has  thus 
expanded  greatly  in  scope  and  in  value. 
Today  it  embraces  the  whole  study  of 
the  Earth  from  its  innermost  core  to  its 
outermost  atmosphere,  excluding  only 
the  study  of  the  rocks  of  the  land  sur- 
face whose  investigation  by  geologists 
had  started  much  earlier. 

Science  is  rarely  still  for  long;  it 
seems  to  rest  at  one  level  only  long 
enough  to  gather  the  momentum  of 
fresh  ideas  and  burst  out  explosively  in 
some  new  and  unexpected  direction. 
Today  the  Earth  sciences  afford  splendid 
examples  of  vigorous  new  investigations 
and  many  of  the  new  geophysical  de- 
velopments are  startling.  In  1956  the 
greatest  mountain  range  of  the  world 
was  discovered — beneath  the  oceans. 
The  ridges  upon  which  stand  the  Azores 
and  Hawaiian  Islands  were  found  to  be 
but  parts  of  a  single  system  45,000  miles 
long,  hundreds  of  miles  wide  and  rising 
up  to  33,000  feet  from  the  central  ocean 
floors.  New  methods  based  upon  the 
study  of  radioactive  minerals  have 
shown  that  the  geological  time  scale 
which  had  been  carefully  pieced  to- 
gether from  fossil  evidence  was  accurate 
but  truncated.  It  has  been  shown  that 
eight-ninths  of  the  Earth's  history  had 
already  passed  before  the  first  well- 
preserved  fossils  were  formed.  Above 
all,  the  hope  of  discovering  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  Earth  which  had  eluded  the  geo- 
logists alone,  now  gleams  brightly 
ahead  as  a  goal  for  the  combined  efforts 
of  geologists  and  geophysicists.  Here 
are  achievements  for  a  subject  so  new 


that  even  the  word  "geophysics"  is  not 
listed  in  smaller  dictionaries. 

So  rapid  an  advance  has  not  failed  to 
affect  the  universities.  The  rise  of 
physical  methods  of  investigating  the 
Earth,  in  addition  to  the  older  geological 
methods  of  observing  its  surface  rocks, 
has  in  effect  produced  two  parallel 
sciences  distinguished  by  their  methods, 
but  not  by  their  objectives.  In  both 
fields  there  are  some  who  want  to 
prospect  for  mineral  deposits  and  others 
who  want  to  discover  more  about  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  Earth. 
Eventually  this  will  probably  lead  to 
some  reorganization  of  courses  of  study, 
but  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  agree- 
ment upon  the  best  way  to  do  this. 
There  is  not  even  any  need  for  haste, 
because  universities  are  flexible  places. 

However,  the  growth  of  geophysics 
and   rapidly  changing   ideas   about   the 


Earth  have  made  demands  for  men  and 
for  information  which  have  applied 
great  pressures  upon  small  and  rather 
breathless  faculties.  At  Toronto  we  are 
fortunate  in  the  foresight  of  Lachlan 
Gilchrist  and  in  the  support  of  our 
colleagues  in  physics  and  geology,  but 
geophysicists  generally  cannot  extricate 
themselves  from  an  interesting  but  ex- 
hausting situation  until  they  can  train 
more  men  to  teach.  It  is  a  time  for  tem- 
porary palliatives  but  it  is  also  a  time  to 
tell  the  public  of  the  value  of  geo- 
physics, not  only  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Earth,  but  also  in  more  familiar 
matters  such  as  communications,  trans- 
portation, mining  and  defence.  And  it  is 
time  to  remind  young  men  and  women 
that  geophysics  offers  golden  oppor- 
tunities in  any  one  of  its  many  broad 
and  exciting  fields. 

J.   TUZO   WILSON 


U.  of  T.  expedition.  Leduc  Glacier 
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13,000  in  1957 


YEAR  IN  REVIEW 


I  oi  everj  Canadian  university,  but  pre- 
eminently for  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  academic  session  1956-57  marked 
the  end  of  one  era  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next.  The  era  concluded  is 
likeh  to  he  described  by  the  University's 
next  historian  as  the  Period  of  Post-War 
Resettlement.  Life  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  became  increasingly  abnormal 
as  the  war  years  succeeded  each  other — 
much  reduced  enrolment,  tew  men 
students,  an  emphasis  on  applied  re- 
ch,  severe  restriction  on  physical 
improvements  however  necessary,  above 
all  the  sense  of  history  occurring  else- 
where. The  return  to  normalcy  did  not 
occur  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
1^45  and  1946.  Instead,  the  University 
found  itself  enrolling  thousands  of  re- 
turning veterans,  whose  problems  and 
whose  enthusiasm  infected  not  one  but 
two  University  of  Toronto  campuses  for 
the  ensuing  half-dozen  years.  Since  the 
departure  of  the  last  sizable  contingent 
of  veterans  (in  June  1952)  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  gradually  returning  to 
normal,  gradually  settling  into  its 
wonted  routines:  a  routine  for  students, 
a  routine  for  professors,  a  routine  for 
administrators — in  each  case  a  routine 
designed  in  theory  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum all  unnecessary  interruptions  to 
the  intellectual  business  at  hand.  The 
conditions  necessary  for  the  working  out 
of  these  routines  existed  at  Toronto  in 
September  1956  for  the  first  time  since 
September  1939:  adequate  library 
facilities,  sufficient  staff,  classes  of 
reasonable  size.  What  many  a  professor 
had  been  looking  forward  to  for  seven- 
teen years  had  finally  arrived.  Signifi- 
cantly enough,  not  a  single  hammer 
could  be  heard  on  the  campus.  All 
construction  had  come  to  a  stop. 

The  pause  that  refreshes.  Well,  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  short  pause — for 
President  Smith,  at  least,  merely  a  five- 
minute  coffee  break.  For,  if  1956-57 
announced  the  return  of  normalcy  and 
thus  the  fact  of  Post-War  Resettlement, 
it  has  just  as  clearly  announced  the 
commencement  of  a  new  period — the 
secend  of  the  two  which  will  be 
associated  with  the  regime  of  President 
Smith.  This  has  been  a  year  of  decisions 
or — to  put  it  more  accurately,  for  the 
announced  decisions  have  been  long 
under  study — this  has  been  a  year  in 
which  decisions  have  been  announced, 
decisions    which    will    radically    affect 


past,  present  and  future  members  of 
the  University  constituency — students, 
faculty,  graduates,  the  citizen  of  Ontario, 
the  Canadian  people.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  double  the  University's  enrol- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years 
— and  consequently  to  double  the  staff 
and  the  physical  plant.  This  is  quite  an 
order.  Perhaps  it  calls  for  something 
stronger  than  coca  cola. 

The  physical  implications  of  this  deci- 
sion are  explored  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
as  are  the  details  of  the  March  an- 
nouncement that  increases  in  salary 
scale  for  each  of  the  academic  ranks 
will  be  effected  over  a  three-year  period 
commencing  on  July  1,  1957.  The 
raising  of  academic  salaries  is,  of 
course,  closely  related  to  the  decision  to 
expand  the  University's  responsibilities 
and  scope.  Quantitative  expansion  could 
take  place  at  the  cost  of  quality  of  in- 
struction. The  increases  are  an  indica- 
tion that  the  University  does  not  propose 
to  sacrifice  standards.  Its  most  difficult 
task  is  to  ensure  that  ten  years  hence  it 
has  a  faculty  which  can  educate  not  ten 
but  twenty  thousand  students  in  the 
traditional  Toronto  manner,  and  this 
means  that  it  must  not  only  retain  the 
services  of  its  present  well-qualified  staff 
but  attract  during  the  next  decade  an 
equal  number  of  equally  well-qualified 
recruits.  The  counter-attractions  are 
numerous — industry,  business,  govern- 
ment are  all  competing  for  the  services 
of  the  bright  young  graduate.  Though  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  announced  scales 
can  be  regarded  as  competitive  with 
those  being  offered  by  rival  employers, 
the  establishing  of  the  new  scales  at  this 
time  is  clear  evidence  of  the  University's 
determination  to  obtain  both  an  effective 
and  a  happy  professoriate. 

The  new  salary  scales  and  the  new 
campus  are,  however,  of  the  future; 
announced  in  1956-57,  they  are  yet  not 
of  1956-57,  and  what  we  are  concerned 
with  here  is  the  actuality  of  1956-57, 
not  its  reflection  of  the  past  nor  its 
forecast  of  the  future.  What,  then,  was 
the  character  of  this  transitional  year? 
What  was  the  University  of  Toronto  like 
when  at  long  last  it  settled  down  to 
something  resembling  its  pre-war 
routine?  Or — to  pose  the  question  for 
the  class  of  '65 — what  was  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  like  before  the  great 
expansion? 


It  was,  to  begin  with,  a  University  of 
12,275  full-time  students,  an  increase  of 
665  (4.6%)  over  1955-56.  Significant 
enrolment  increases  were  registered  by 
Architecture  (219  from  188),  Nursing 
(131  from  112),  Household  Science 
(22  from  14),  Physical  and  Health 
Education  (105  from  93)  and  Arts 
(4,933  from  4,608).  Enrolment  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  dropped 
from  1,214  to  1,187;  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work  from  81  to  62.  The  enrol- 
ment in  Engineering  was  also  up  (2,078 
from  1,936),  chiefly  the  result  of  a 
rfirst-year  class  which  at  one  stage 
numbered  728.  Of  these,  only  600  re- 
mained to  write  the  April  examinations, 
the  normal  quota  of  withdrawals  for 
financial,  medical  and  linguistic  reasons 
being  swelled  by  some  82  requested 
withdrawals  following  a  series  of  Christ- 
mas examinations.  The  Faculty  has  an- 
nounced that  henceforth  the  freshman 
class  will  be  restricted  to  725  until 
additional  facilities  are  made  available. 

The  laudable  practice  of  constructive 
initiations  is  becoming  increasingly  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Victoria 
freshmen — and  freshettes — had  their 
usual  working  workout,  this  year  at 
Boulton  Camp.  The  nurses  and  the 
architects  turned  their  attention  (sep- 
arately) to  the  University  Settlement 
House.  The  Engineers  contributed  the 
impressive  total  of  2,250  man-hours  of 
sodding,  transplanting  and  regrading  to 
the  upkeep  of  Toronto's  High  Park. 

The  serious  note  introduced  by  such 
endeavours  continued  to  sound  through- 
out the  year.  The  Hart  House  Orchestra 
was  supported,  blood  was  donated, 
SHARE'S  tag  day  was  successful.  The 
list  could  be  extended,  but  it  will  suffice 
to  refer  to  the  whole-hearted  support 
afforded  by  the  study  body  to  the  Hun- 
garian Refugee  Student  Campaign.  Like 
most  Canadians,  Toronto  under- 
graduates (and  faculty  for  that  matter) 
were  slow  to  realize  the  implications  of 
the  events  in  Hungary  during  late 
October.  From  November  4  on,  how- 
ever, the  issue  was  entirely  clear.  The 
Hungarian  problem  remains  a  vital  one 
on  the  Toronto  campus,  and  student 
enthusiasm  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  exert  itself  on  behalf  of  Hungarian 
students  in  1957-58. 

The  1956-57  edition  of  Toronto- 
nensis,  incidentally  a  marked  improve- 
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nu'iii  over  us  recent  predecessors  and  a 
close  approach  to  the  yearbook  ideal 
ol  "the  photographic  essay",  reveals 
vividly  the  extraordinary  range  ol  extra 
cuineiii.il  activity  thai  characterizes  the 
modern  urban  campus.  Here  we  find 
reference  to  an  increasing  number  ol 
"national"  organizations  Wesl  Indian 
Students'  Association,  Polish  Students' 
Club,  Chinese  Overseas  Students'  As- 
sociation. Ukranian  Students'  Club, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  such  "inter- 
national" organizations  as  Friendly 
Relations  with  Overseas  Students  and 
International  Students'  Organization, 
emphasize  the  cosmopolitan  character 
o!  the  University  in  the  1950's.  That  the 
students  and  the  stall'  are  aware  that 
membership  in  the  academic  community 
does  not  recognize  the  accident  of  time 
and  place  is  witnessed  by  the  nature  of 
two  of  the  three  major  fund-raising 
campaigns  sponsored  by  the  Students' 
Administrative  Council  —  Hungarian 
Student  Relief  ($7,200)  and  Student 
Help  for  Asian  Relief  and  Education 
($4,500).  Local  responsibility  was  em- 
phasized in  the  third  campaign,  which 
yielded  $28,000  to  the  United  Appeal 
— over  $6,000  from  students. 

On  the  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
athletic  fields,  the  University  did  no 
better  than  hold  its  own.  Where  McGill 
won  eight  senior  team  championships 
and  Queen's  two  (football  and,  in  a  tie 
with  Assumption,  basketball),  Toronto's 
record  was  six:  harrier,  hockey,  fencing, 
soccer,  swimming,  and  skiing.  Participa- 
tion in  the  men's  intramural  team  pro- 
gramme was  slightly  down,  in  individual 
tournaments  slightly  up.  On  the  cultural 
field,  however,  there  was  advance, 
particularly  in  dramatics,  symbolized  by 
a  fine  performance  of  Finian's  Rainbow 
by  an  all-Varsity  cast  which  cost  $4,456 
to  produce  and  which  closed  its  book 
with  a  red  entry  of  $40. 

We  may  conclude  with  token  evidence 
that  scholarship,  the  University's  essen- 
tial business,  remained  a  solid  fact  at 
the  University  in  1956-57.  Three  uni- 
versities honoured  members  of  the  staff 
with  LL.D.'s  during  the  session — Presi- 
dent Smith  (Princeton),  Principal  Jean- 
neret  (McMaster),  Professor  Creighton 
(UBC).  To  their  names  we  will  add  that 
of  William  Rosenfeld  of  University 
College,  a  fourth-year  student  in 
Modern  History  who  has  brought 
honour  to  the  University  by  winning  a 
Rhodes  scholarship.  Mr.  Rosenfeld's 
achievement  in  itself  makes  1956-57  a 
memorable  year  in  the  University's 
history. 

R.  S.  HARRIS 


23,400  in  1969 


THE  PLANNING  PHASE 


Two  years  ago  Dr.  Sheffield's  report  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Canadian 
Universities  forcefully  brought  home  to 
the  general  public  the  simple  fact  that 
within  ten  years  the  Canadian  univer- 
sities would  be  called  upon  to  educate 


a  vastly  increased  student  body.  The 
universities,  collectively  and  indivi- 
dually, were  already  aware  of  this 
prospect,  but  the  Sheffield  Report, 
through  its  bare  but  dramatic  statistics, 
stimulated  their  efforts  to  prepare  for  a 
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complicated  future.  The  reaction  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been  typical; 
during  the  ensuing  two  years  staff,  ad- 
ministration, and  governors  have  been 
heavily  involved  in  a  broad  and  pene- 
trating study  of  the  University's  im- 
mediate and  long-range  responsibilities. 
Recent  issues  of  the  Varsity  Graduate 
have  dealt  with  the  crisis  of  numbers  in 
Canadian  universities  and  with  the 
particular  impact  of  this  crisis  on  our 
own  University.  The  magnitude  of  the 
emergency  presented  by  the  advancing 
wave  of  students,  the  imminence  of  its 
approach,  and  the  inadequacy  of  our 
present  means  of  coping  with  it  are  by 
now  well-known:  there  is  no  need  to 
contemplate  them  further.  Nor  is  there 
need  to  labour  the  particular  problems 
of  this  University — its  duties  to  the 
Province,  its  situation  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  its  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  standards  of  higher  education.  It  is 
not  news  that  the  crisis  is  upon  us.  It  is 
news  that  the  University's  plans  to  con- 
tain it  are  nearing  completion.  While 
awaiting  the  details,  we  can  profitably 
occupy  our  time  in  examining  the  early 
stages  of  the  planning  phase  in  relation 
to  some  of  the  principles  which   have 


guided  those  responsible  for  the  emerg- 
ing plan  and  to  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  they  have  had  to  face  as  they 
have  proceeded  about  their  complex 
business. 

The  task  of  preliminary  investigation 
was  not  farmed  out.  Instead,  it  was 
launched  as  a  combined  operation  to 
be  carried  out  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  from  the  President 
to  the  most  junior  academic  or  ad- 
ministrative head,  supported,  in  turn, 
by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  their 
colleagues.  These  people  have  worked 
in  a  series  of  interlocking  committees, 
and  their  conclusions,  drawn  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  factors 
involved,  and  put  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience and  judgment,  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  proposals  which  are  now  being 
weighed.  Nowadays  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  the  presence  of  com- 
mittees along  the  road  to  action,  but  the 
appointment  to  them  of  insiders  who 
know  the  background,  who  understand 
the  risks  that  lie  ahead,  and  are  them- 
selves a  part  of  what  they  hope  to 
make,  is  something  which  inspires  con- 
fidence. Curiously  enough,  in  the  annals 
of  continental  academic  planning,  there 


appears  to  be  no  precedent  for  the 
University's  decision  to  rely  on  its  own 
brainpower. 

The  earliest  analysis  of  the  impending 
emergency  is  to  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Plateau  Committee,  a  group  of 
twenty-one  persons  (including  thirteen 
members  of  the  academic  staff)  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate,  with  Professor 
G.  de  B.  Robinson  as  chairman.  The 
report  which  this  committee  submitted 
after  five  months  of  investigation  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  if  adequate  plans  were  to  be 
made  for  the  expected  increases  in 
enrolment  up  to  1969. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  devolving  upon 
the  University  in  the  face  of  this  enrol- 
ment (many  of  which  were  outlined  in 
the  Plateau  Committee  Report),  Ontario 
Provincial  Government  and  University 
authorities  discussed  the  question  of 
physical  expansion  and  made  the  major 
decision  to  find  the  needed  space  in  the 
area  west  of  St.  George  Street— now 
officially  known  as  the  West  Campus. 

On  October  15th,  1956,  the  Board 
of  Governors  appointed  an  Advisory 
Planning  Committee  with  the  following 
terms  of  reference: 

"The  Advisory  Planning  Committee 
is  charged  with  making  proposals  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  with  respect  to 
the  planning,  for  at  least  twelve  years, 
of  the  physical  expansion  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and,  but  not  to  limit  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing,  to  suggest 
a  programme  of  expansion  for  each  of 
three  four-yearly  periods,  having  in 
mind  the  student  enrolment  projection 
by  colleges,  faculties,  schools,  institutes 
and  departments,  an  estimate  of  capital 
expenditures  and  a  block  plan  indicating 
the  areas  over  which  the  University 
should  extend,  and  showing  both  the 
type  and  use  of  new  buildings  proposed, 
and  the  use  to  which  existing  buildings 
and  University  land  should  be  put." 

The  Committee  which  must  act  on 
these  instructions  consists  of  four 
members  of  the  Board,  eight  repre- 
sentatives of  the  academic  and  admin- 
istrative staffs,  and  Colonel  A.  D. 
LePan.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  President  of  the 
University  are  ex  officio  members.  The 
chairman  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Osbourne,  a 
graduate  in  Engineering  of  1924  and 
President  of  Babcock-Wilcox  and 
Goldie-McCulloch,   Limited,  of  Gait. 

Underlying  the  directive  given  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  Mr.  Osbourne's 
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WOMEN'S  ATHLETICS 


Walking,  they  sa>,  is  good  exercise: 
good  for  the  figure:  good  tor  the  consti- 
tution. People  should  do  more  of  it, 
the  experts  tell  us.  Some  are  even  con- 
cerned lest,  in  this  ear-borne  age,  walk- 
ing may  become  a  lost  art. 

It  certainly  hasn't  among  women  in 
succeeding  groups  of  first-year  students 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  nor  among 
women  specializing  in  Physical  and 
Health  Education.  Walking  is  one  of 
their  major  occupations.  Indeed,  there's 
a  rumour  that  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  idea  that  first-year  students 
might  be  allowed  a  "credit"  for  walking, 
in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  P.T.  require- 
ment. As  for  those  in  the  Phys.  Ed. 
course,  the  rumour  is  that  pedometers 
may  be  included  in  their  regular  equip- 
ment for  the  three-year  course. 

All  this  about  walking  credits  is  pure 
rumour,  you  understand.  Still,  they 
might  provide  a  temporary  solution  to 
at  least  one  of  the  problems  arising  from 
the  lack  of  a  Women's  Athletic  Building 
at  Canada's  largest  university.  Last  year, 
says  Miss  Zerada  Slack,  head  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department  for 
Women,  students  did  use  pedometers 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  just  to 
see  how  far  they  had  to  walk  to  get  to 
and  from  classes.  They  averaged  24 
miles  a  week  and  some  regularly  did  as 
much  as  34  miles! 

It  wouldn't  be  quite  true  to  say  that 
a  Women's  Athletic  Building  is  like  the 
weather  .  .  .  everybody  talks  about  it, 
but  nobody  does  anything.  Still,  for 
over  45  years,  there  has  been  quite  a  lot 
of  talk  and  there's  still  no  building.  But 
then,  too,  things  have  been  done — sites 
chosen,  plans  drawn — money  even  set 
aside. 

Now,  at  long  last,  there's  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  building  will  go  up 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years.  A 
new  site  has  been  chosen  (the  corner  of 
Huron  and  Harbord  Streets),  new  plans 
have  been  drawn  and  something  over  a 
million  dollars  earmarked  for  construc- 
tion. 

When  the  first  sod  is  turned,  there 
will  be  one  large  group  of  women 
graduates  standing  by  to  lead  the  cheers. 
They're  the  Senior  "T"  Holders  who 
have  graduated  from  Varsity  over  the 
years  since  the  early  twenties. 

About  75  of  them,  attending  a  re- 
union last  May,  greeted  the  latest  news 
about  the  Women's  Building  with  loud 
murmurs    of    approval     and     cautious 


cheers.  When  the  buZ2  died  clown,  they 
agreed  to  keep  an  eye  on  developments 
and  do  a  little  agitating  if  present  plans 

seemed  to  be  getting  sidetracked. 

It's  worth  noting  that  there  aie  some 
pretty  distinguished  Canadians  among 
the  women  who  won  the  University's 
highest  athletic  award  in  their  college 
days.  (Is  there  some  connection  between 
brawn  and  brain  after  all?  A  healthy 
balance,  maybe.) 

For  example,  there's  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Sinclair,  assistant  to  Canada's  Deputy 
Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare,  now  on 
leave  to  work  as  Deputy  Director  of 
UNICEF  at  United  Nations  head- 
quarters. She  won  her  Senior  "T"  in 
1922,  for  hockey.  And  there's  Dr. 
Marion  Hilliard,  until  recently  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  at  the  Women's  College 
Hospital.  She  won  her  "T"  six  times 
over — first  in  1922.  There's  Dr.  Jessie 
Gray  ("Jed"  to  her  old  friends),  top- 
flight surgeon,  Dr.  Lois  Lloyd,  Dr.  Jean 
Davey,  Dr.  Sallie  Wallace,  a  1957  grad 
with  a  record  seven  "T"s  and  there's 
Marjorie  Fenwick,  widely  known  for  her 
work  in  public  affairs. 

But  to  go  on  listing  distinguished 
women  "T"  holders  would  take  up  so 
much  space  that  there  would  be  none 
left  to  get  to  the  main  point — the 
Women's  Athletic  Building. 

It's  no  news  to  many  women  graduates 
that  the  first  plans  were  made  before  the 
First  World  War — 1911,  to  be  precise. 
It  was  then  that  $125,000  was  provided 
to  build  a  women's  gym  and  swimming 
pool.  Previously,  men  and  women  had 
used  the  same  gym,  which  stood  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  Hart  House.  When 
the  old  gym  came  down  and  the  men's 
sanctum  sanctorum  started  to  go  up,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  women,  too,  should 
have  their  own  facilities.  A  site  was 
chosen — the  corner  of  Hoskin  Avenue 
and  Devonshire  Place — but,  these  things 
all  take  time  and  the  war  broke  out  be- 
fore the  building  was  started. 

In  the  early  twenties,  when  Physical 
Education  was  made  a  requirement  for 
first-year  students,  and  Intercollegiate 
sports  began,  agitation  for  a  building 
was  revived.  From  then  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War,  more 
plans  were  made,  other  sites  chosen. 
But  after  the  war,  when  University  ex- 
pansion got  going,  other  facilities  seemed 
far  more  urgently  needed  than  those 
Continued  on  page  122 


Mrs.  Gilbert  Nunns  (Bea  Symons  '32), 

riuht,    tennis  T   four  years   in   a  row: 
daughter  Mary,  '57,  tennis  T 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Elsley  (Muriel  Asman  '24), 

left,   basketball  T    '21:   daughter  Pat, 

'57,  all-round  T  and  Margaret  Eaton 

Gold  Medal 


Miss  A.  E.  M.  Parkes  has  an  unflagging 
interest  in  athletics.  She  is  permanent 
secretary     of     the      Women's     Inter- 
collegiate A  thletic  Union 
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\  \    OLD    ENGLISH     THINKING    MACHINE? 


FERUT  AND  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS 


The  maker  of  one  of  the  first  concord- 
ances in  the  English  language  was  John 
Marbeck,  organist  at  St.  George's 
Chapel.  Windsor,  whose  work  on  the 
volume  was  interrupted  in  1543  when 
he  was  tried  for  heresy  and  condemned 
to  death.  The  most  recent  concordance 
in  English  was  compiled  by  an  electronic 
computer,  published  last  year  in  the 
United  States,  and  graphically  cele- 
brated by  Lite  magazine.  Sensing  a 
trend  in  their  favour,  a  group  of  Toronto 
philologists  began  not  long  ago  to 
wonder  if  the  University's  electronic 
computer  called  "Ferut"  might  not  be 
able  to  help  in  the  compiling  of  a  con- 
cordance to  Old  English  poetry.  Familiar 
enough  with  concordances  to  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  Horace,  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Keats,  and  so  on,  they 
were  not  sure  they  knew  what  a 
machine-made  concordance  would  be 
like;  just  as  many  people  equally  learned 
but  otherwise  occupied  might  be  unsure 
what  a  concordance  is.  The  fortunate 
John  Marbeck  (for  in  the  end  he  lived 
to  publish  his  work)  defined  it  on  his 
title  page:  A  work  wherein  by  the  ordre 
of  the  letters  of  the  A.  B.  C.  ye  maie 
redely  finde  any  worde  conteigned  in  the 
whole  Bible  so  often  as  it  is  there  ex- 
pressed or  mencioned.  An  Old  English 
concordance  would  involve  rather  more 
complex  organization;  the  question  was 
whether  Ferut  could  do  it.  Accordingly 
the  philologists  went  visiting  to  learn  if 
an  electronic  machine  could  search  out, 


in  a  systematic  way,  every  surviving 
poetic  word  or  formula  devised  and 
written  down  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Exploratory  discussions  are 
still  in  progress. 

Ferut  (from  fVrranti  Ltd.,  the 
makers,  and  the  t/niversity  of  Toronto, 
the  operators;  not  to  be  confused  with 
"ferret",  a  weasel-like  researcher  after 
rabbits  and  rodents)  is  run  at  unheard- 
of  speeds  by  a  specialist  staff  of  some 


three  dozen  people  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  W.  H.  Watson,  with  Pro- 
lessor  C.  C.  Gotlieb  as  Chief  Computer. 
Both  men  are  friendly  and  patient  with 
research  philologists,  and,  as  far  as  a 
philologist  can  judge,  with  other  seekers 
of  mathematically  coded  information. 
Both  also  are  universalists,  a  vanishing 
breed  in  the  universities,  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  university  specialists, 
the  more  specialized  the  better,  should 
work  the  more  closely  and  adventurously 
together  the  more  specialized  they  be- 
come. "A  university,"  remarked  Profes- 
sor Gotlieb  the  other  day,  "should  be  a 
place  where  everybody  can  mind  every- 
body else's  business." 

In  fact,  Ferut  and  its  masters  are 
helping  to  mind  a  great  many  other 
people's  business,  and  not  just  in  the 
University.  The  Defence  Research 
Council  and  the  National  Research 
Board  are  government  departments 
which  use  the  machine  for  about  half  of 
its  ninety-hour  working  week.  The  Uni- 
versities of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
use  it,  by  remote-control  teletype,  for 
computational  research  of  their  own  (at 
this  writing,  for  a  radiological  examina- 
tion of  the  aurora  borealis).  At  Toronto 
the  machine  is  used  by  faculty,  graduate 
students,  and,  amazingly,  undergraduates 
in  many  departments — for  example, 
Aeronautical  Engineering  and  Aero- 
physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Industry  uses  it,  too.  The  machine  is 
designed  to  perform,  fast,  any  arithmetic 
operation  whatever;  it  can  solve  systems 
of  simultaneous  linear  equations  and 
ordinary  differential  equations;  it  can 
make  its  own  decisions  about  alternative 
contingencies  in  the  course  of  opera- 
tions. Its  most  obvious  uses  outside  the 
fields  of  mathematical  research  are 
commercial — tax  and  insurance  figures, 
for  instance;  but  electronic  computors 
have  also  been  put  to  work  on  political 
statistics  (in  the  U.S.  national  elec- 
tions), biology  (the  distribution  of 
hormones  in  tissue),  geodetics  (survey 
traverse  reductions),  and  logic;  Ferut 
can  solve  chess  problems  "of  the  mate- 
in-two  type",  and  it  is  said  to  be  able  to 
play  checkers,  presumably  with  other 
(lowbrow)  electronic  brains. 

The  visitor  to  the  Computation 
Centre  in  the  McLennan  Physics  Lab- 
oratory walks  into  a  large  room  (appre- 


hensively, if  he  is  a  philologist)  to  find 
the  machine  surrounding  him,  humming 
to  itself.  Structurally  it  consists  of  a 
console  and  two  large  bays  of  connect- 
ing racks  and  drums  for  relay  and 
storage  of  information.  One  must  turn 
in  a  full  circle  and  walk  up  and  down 
an  aisle  or  two  to  take  it  in,  without  of 
course  seeing  it  all,  even  so:  the  gen- 
erators, the  electronic  regulating  ap- 
paratus, and  the  air-conditioning  system 
are  all  inconspicuous  or  invisible.  So 
are  most  of  the  operators.  Certainly  no 
hushed  attendants  in  white  surgical 
gowns  are  present.  An  operator  sits  at 
the  console;  he  or  she  might  be  sitting 
at  a  small,  rather  inactive  telephone 
switchboard,  for  all  the  manual  activity 
that  goes  on;  but  the  machine  being  con- 
trolled performs  in  two  seconds  what 
with    a    standard    desk    calculator    the 


technician  might,  if  he  were  expert,  do 
in  a  day.  Facing  him  are  a  set  of 
switches  and  a  panel  of  green  cathode 
ray  tubes  on  which  glow  and  flicker 
continually  a  dance  of  golden  signals. 
He  touches  a  switch;  the  teletype 
chatters;  the  humming  proceeds.  He  and 
the  machine  have  not  much  to  do  with 
one  another;  the  machine  is  voyaging 
through  its  strange  seas  of  thought  sub- 
stantially alone,  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
five  days  a  week,  on  hire  for  eighty 
dollars  per  hour,  solving  problems  per- 
haps for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  or  for 
the  world  community  of  Anglo-Saxonists 
or  maybe  calculating  with  a  giddy  yet 
precise  extravagance  "the  rate  of  accre- 
tion of  interstellar  material  by  a  star". 

One  port  it  is  surely  voyaging  toward 
is  its  own  obsoleteness.  A  machine  is  on 
the  way,  as  a  joint  project  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Toronto  and  Illinois,  which  in 
about  two  years  will  multiply  Ferut's 
present  capacity  for  work  by  a  factor  of 
one  thousand,  and  which  will  increas- 
ingly take  over  the  directorship  of  its 
own  calculation.  But  for  the  moment  it 
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Mtv  sprawling  (in  six  miles  ol  wiring 
soldered  al  100,000  points;  15,000  re- 
sistors, 4,000  tubes),  handling  anybody's 
thoughts  lmt  us  own  (with  2,500 
characters  standing  for  letters  oi  decimal 
digits  in  the  calculatoi  proper,  -so  times 
ill. ii  numbei  in  magnetic  memories  oi 
storage  drums  rotating  at  1,000  r.p.m. 
and  thus  making  available  in  a 
thousandth  ol  a  minute  any  additional 
information  needed),  computing  three- 
dimensional  trajectories,  remembering 
15.000  twelve-digil  numbers  at  one  time, 
tracking  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

The  rooms  surrounding  the  machine 
and  us  associated  teletype  machines  and 
punching  machines  and  cabinets  of 
stored  lanes  are  busy  but  relaxed.  Tea  is 
served,  in  numbered  mugs;  Professor 
Gotlieb  observes  mildly,  "We  try  not 
to  let  the  machine  run  us."  Though 
presumably  things  do  go  wrong  some- 
times, you  wonder?  Yes,  the  machine 
often  misbehaves.  When  that  happens,  it 
"can  be  made  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis 
of  its  own  faults" — something  a  philo- 
logist, unless  he  were  also  a  dean, 
would  be  a  little  embarrassed,  perhaps, 
to  watch.  Or  if  voluntary  self-therapy 
fails,  experts  move  in  with  oscilloscope 
units  for  testing  and  repair.  And  after 
that?  Brainwashing?  One  feels  a  touch 
of  distant,  interstellar  chill. 

In  order  to  have  brilliant  thoughts, 
Ferut  must  have  brilliant  operators,  and 
the  programming  of  calculations  is  now 
a  major  field  of  electronic  research.  The 
machine  is  basically  simple:  it  can  add, 
subtract,  and  "move  figures  around", 
but  if  a  virtuoso  feeds  a  mathematical 
programme  of  great  delicacy  and  in- 
genuity into  its  teletype-scanning  parts, 
very  complicated  and  beautiful  results 
may  occur.  For  philologists  interested  in 
linguistics  or  comparative  poetics,  a 
complete  and  tidy  concordance,  for 
example,  would  seem  beautiful  indeed, 
especially  if  it  could  be  made  quickly. 
Bartlett's  concordance  to  Shakespeare 
required  eighteen  years.  Once  the  pro- 
gramming were  done,  a  machine  like 
Ferut  could  produce  a  typed  version, 
ready  for  the  printer,  of  the  entire 
Anglo-Saxon  poetic  corpus,  in  a  few 
hours.  As  for  error,  an  eighteenth- 
century  concordance-maker  lamented 
that  "poor  sinful  man  can  do  nothing 
absolutely  perfect  and  complete",  but 
the  concept  of  sin  has  no  meaning  for  a 
machine,  and  error  of  a  human  kind  is 
technically  impossible  once  the  works 
begin  to  hum.  What  then  would  have  to 
be  done  before  the  machine's  thinking 
could  begin? 

The  philologists,  on  their  home 
ground     (in     this    case    St.     Michael's 


College  ami  I  niversit)  College)  would 
in  si  decide  which  text  ol  the  poetrj  to 
use,  and  whal  alterations  should  be 
made  in  it  before  it  was  transferred  onto 
tape  lor  the  machine  to  digest.  \  con 
cordance  is  a  verj  long  list  ol  small 
quotations,  foi  which  one  word  in  the 
quotation  is  ,i  heading-word,  arranged 
alphabeticall)  with  all  other  beading- 
words  (which  is  lo  s.is  with  all  other 
words  in  the  I  Dglish  language  as  the) 
occur   in   Old    English    poetry),    How 

much    beyond    (he    word    itself    will    be 

needed?     the  machine  must  know  when 

lo  slop  quoting  in  each  instance.   What 

other    information    must    be    provided 

along  with  the  word  or  word-group— 
grammatical  identification?  poem  title? 
line  number.'  What  is  the  maximum 
number  of  words  and  the  maximum 
number  of  letters  the  machine  will  be 
asked  to  handle  for  a  given  quotation'.' 
Finally — a  cruel  limitation,  for  even 
Ferut  has  limits — how  to  compress  to 
thirty-two  or  less  the  total  number  of 
difTerent  characters  used  in  all  quota- 
tions, including  commas,  periods, 
capitals,  spaces,  and  special  Anglo- 
Saxon     runic    letters    along    with    the 


ordinar)  Latin  ones?  I"hirt)  two  seems 
generous  enough  until  one  remembers 
ill. in  .in  office  model  typewritei  carries 
eight)  six   characters  on   its  keyboard 

I  i  ue.     I  ei  ill     does     not     know     oi     cue 

what  the  difference  is  between  a  runic 

letter  and,  say,  the  iii!iiui\  symbol  or 
the    ace    ol    snades,    all    lis    calculations 

are  made  with  various  arrangements  oi 
zeroes  and  ones,  but  u  cm  only  manipu- 
late these  as  it  is  told  io.  Only  when  a 

poem  like  liowiili  has  been  translated 
into  symbolic  digits  can   I  eiul  scan  the 

poetry,  isolate  the  heading-word,  identify 

the  quotations,  number  them,  and  print 
them.  Obviously,  somewhere  in  the 
chain  of  communication,  someone  must 
think  like  a  I  erut  and  like  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  al  the  same  lime.  I  here  are  not 
many  people  who  can,  so  the  several 
wh.>  are  now  at  the  Computation  Centre 
in  Toronto  are,  to  the  observant  philo- 
logist, learned  beings  of  a  rare  kind, 
with  whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  work  and 
to  learn. 

For   the   product   of   learning   is   the 
making    of    judgements,    with    implied 

Continued  on  page  121 
Professor  Gotlieb  at  the  console 
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DEF  \R1\UM"  OF 


PLATEAU— 8 


ITALIAN  SPANISH  &  PORTUGUESE 


One  of  the  original  teaching  units  of  the 
Facult)  of  Arts,  happily  situated  in  Uni- 
versitj  College,  may  soon  find  itself  in 
new  surroundings.  The  Department  of 
Italian.  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  which 
began  life  as  a  component  of  the  De- 
partment of  Modern  Languages,  cele- 
brated its  centenary  four  years  ago.  In 
the  course  of  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  progress  it  has  developed  a  per- 
sonality and  a  reputation  which  entitle 
it  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  those 
divisions  of  the  University  that  are 
being  considered  for  a  grant  of  added 
space. 

The  Chair  of  Modern  Languages  was 
established  in  1853,  at  the  same  time 
as  those  in  English,  History  and  Natural 
Sciences,  and  as  an  element  of  a  new 
curriculum  which  raised  the  course  in 
Arts  from  three  to  four  years  and 
initiated  an  "honours"  system  by  the 
provision  of  "extras". 

James  Forneri,  the  first  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  professorship,  was 
born  at  Racconigi,  near  Turin,  in  1789. 
His  childhood  was  disturbed  by  the 
persecution  of  the  transalpine  sans- 
culottes and,  although  he  was  educated 
in  Rome  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  Universita  della 
Sapienza  in  that  city,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  take  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy  and  understandable  that  he  should 
later  fight  for  Spanish  liberalism. 
Napoleon's  preparations  for  the  grand 
invasion  of  Russia  in  1812  obliged 
Forneri,  as  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  northern  Italy,  to  join  one  cf 
the  newly  recruited  corps  of  hussars. 
Forneri  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  things. 
He  was  wounded  at  Hannau,  captured 
by  a  band  of  irregular  cossacks,  and 
eventually  released  through  the  chance 
intervention  of  an  influential  friend. 
Returning  to  Piedmont  with  the  inten- 
tion of  resuming  his  profession — but 
joining  in  the  patriotic  movement  for  the 
restoration  of  Italy  under  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign — a  premature  discovery 
of  the  Carbonari  movement  obliged  him 
and  other  young  patriots  to  flee  to 
Barcelona.  There  he  took  service  in  the 
light  cavalry.  He  was  again  wounded 
and  again  taken  prisoner — this  time  by 
the  French.  After  some  months'  deten- 
tion he  was  ordered  to  leave  France  for 
any  country  except  Switzerland.  He 
went  to  England. 


In  England  he  studied  the  language, 
taught  Italian,  French  and  German, 
married  an  English  girl,  and  accepted 
an  appointment  at  the  Belfast  Royal 
Academical  Institution  which  he  held 
for  fifteen  years.  He  then  received  a 
trans-Atlantic  offer  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Collegiate  Academy  at  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia  (now  King's  Collegiate 
School).  When,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term,  his  engagement  was  abruptly 
broken  off  (because  of  lack  of  funds  to 
pay  his  salary),  Forneri  decided  to  go 
to  Australia.  Before  leaving,  he  investi- 
gated a  rumour  that  some  college  or 
university  in  Upper  Canada  was  looking 
for  a  professor  of  modern  languages. 
Upon  securing  the  exact  information 
Forneri  went  to  Toronto  and,  after  an 
interview  with  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
Francis  Hincks,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  at  the  University. 

Forneri  took  up  his  duties  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  the  study  of  four 
languages.  He  began  with  French  and 
German;  they  were  made  part  of  the 
four-year  general  course.  Italian  and 
Spanish  were  offered  to  honour  students 
only,  Spanish  in  the  third  year  and 
Italian  in  the  third  and  fourth.  Instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects  consisted  mainly 
of  grammar,  oral  work,  and  a  general 
survey  of  Italian  and  Spanish  literature, 
supplemented  by  readings  from  the 
works  of  representative  authors.  A 
course  dealing  in  etymological  and 
grammatical  forms  in  Latin,  Provencal, 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  was  pre- 
scribed for  students  in  the  fourth  year, 
and  Cornwall  Lewis's  The  Origin  and 
Formation  of  Romance  Languages  was 
used  as  the  text-book. 

Accustomed  to  shocks,  Forneri  re- 
ceived another  one  in  1866.  The  chair 
of  modern  languages  was  abolished, 
and  replaced  by  lectureships  in  each  of 
the  languages  previously  included  in  the 
professorship.  Although  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  Forneri  took  over 
the  work  in  Italian  and  Spanish  and 
carried  on  until  his  retirement  in  1868. 
He  died  in  1869. 

The  late  Dr.  William  Oldright — who 
was  one  of  Forneri's  honour  group  in 
1859  along  with  George  Corbett,  John 
M.  Gibson,  W.  B.  McMurrich,  W.  G. 
McWilliams,  William  Mulock,  T.  H. 
Scott,  J.  Shaw  and  George  Wilkins,  and 
who  for  a  short  time  succeeded  him — 
has    left    an    acknowledgement    of    the 


amazing  qualities  of  his  former  teacher 
which  includes  a  tribute  to  his  versatility 
and  to  his  extreme  accuracy.  "He  was 
always  equally  ready,"  wrote  Oldright, 
"in  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  as  in 
his  native  tongue,  to  give  us  the  gram- 
matical rule.  In  his  set  lectures  in  the 
larger  classes  he  would  write  out  these 
rules  illustrated  by  examples  filling  one 
or  two  large  blackboards,  and  in  the 
senior  years  he  would  give  them  to  us 
in  his  own  handwriting  on  foolscap 
paper.  When  he  concluded  his  remarks 
on  any  subject,  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  it  was  all  right,  and  we  have  never 
yet  found  that  we  were  mistaken." 

In  1887,  Italian  and  Spanish,  which 
had  been  taught  in  University  College, 
became  University  subjects  and  W.  H. 
Fraser  was  brought  in  as  head  of  the 
department.  His  is  a  name  that  is 
familiar  to  former  high  school  pupils 
across  Canada  from  its  association  with 
that  of  Professor  Squair.  Under  Fraser's 
leadership,  Italian  and  Spanish  made 
great  strides.  By  1895  they  were  on  an 
equal  footing  and  in  1903  Spanish  was 
included  as  an  optional  full  subject 
in  the  general  course  in  deference  to  the 
growing  value  of  the  language  in 
American  commerce.  Although  there  is 
no  official  record  of  enrolment  by  sub- 
ject prior  to  1902,  it  is  apparent  that, 
for  almost  sixty  years,  Italian  was  in 
greater  demand  than  Spanish.  However, 
by  the  end  of  the  first  Great  War  the 
situation  was  reversed.  Since  then  Italian 
has  not  regained  its  lost  ground,  though 
its  position  in  the  last  decade  has 
notably  improved. 

The  methods  of  Fraser  and  of  Milton 
A.  Buchanan,  who  followed  him  in 
1916,  were  in  sharp  contrast.  Fraser  was 
a  gifted  linguist  and  a  believer  in  the 
use  of  phonetics  in  the  interests  of  cor- 
rect pronunciation.  Consequently,  the 
work  in  his  department,  both  in  the  ad- 
vanced and  elementary  courses,  was 
mostly  oral — the  objective  being  an 
appreciation  of  the  literature  as  far  as 
possible  without  the  intermediary  of 
English  translation.  Buchanan,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  opposed  to  an  extensive 
employment  of  the  oral  method.  He 
believed  that  a  University  did  not 
furnish  the  proper  environment  for 
speaking  a  foreign  language,  that  the 
ability  to  speak  it  is  readily  lost  when 
practice  fails,  and  that  conversation  is 
thus  purely  artificial.   He  thought  that 
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the  student  should  learn  to  enjoy  the 
written  work  through  reading  and  trans- 
lation. Praser  began  the  practice  of 
making  literature  the  responsibility  of 
specialists.  This  led  n>  the  appointment 

of  such  men  as  Buchanan  and  Davidson 
in  his  own  day,  and,  later,  of  Northup 
in  Spanish  and  Shaw,  a  leading  Dante 
scholar,  in  Italian. 

The  contribution  made  to  the  cause 
by  Buchanan  was  noteworthy.  He  intro- 
duced lectures  (in  Italian  and  Spanish) 
on  history,  literature  and  social  institu- 
tions, and  assigned  them  to  native 
teachers:  he  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  graduate  studies;  he  established 
a  one-hour  course  for  fourth-year 
honour  students  and  he  built  up,  in  the 
University  Library,  an  outstanding 
Italian  and  Spanish  section. 

In  1946  Buchanan  retired,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  writer.  The 
second  Great  War  had  just  ended  and 
veterans  were  beginning  to  flock  to  the 
University.  The  enrolment  in  Italian 
and  Spanish,  already  large,  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds:  by  the  following  year 
it  was  1,500.  In  spite  of  this,  standards 
were  maintained  and  even  improved. 
The  principle  of  the  small  class  was  im- 
mediately adopted.  A  thorough  search 
for  adequate  accommodation  was 
carried  out  all  over  the  campus.  The 
result  was  that  every  bit  of  available 
space  in  the  Engineering,  Medical, 
Anatomy  and  Botany  buildings — and 
even  in  the  Observatory — was  turned 
over  to  Spanish  classes. 

In  this  new  setting,  the  Fraser  ap- 
proach was  revived,  but  not  without 
some  notable  modification.  The  first- 
year  group  was  divided  into  several 
sections  of  not  more  than  thirty  each. 
The  work  was  made  more  exacting,  and 
the  hours  of  instruction  were  raised 
from  four  to  five;  oral  practice  in  all  the 
courses  was  emphasized,  translation  into 
English  was  gradually  eliminated  and 
replaced  by  literary  appreciation  and 
criticism.  Above  all,  a  determined  effort 
was  made  to  fit  the  courses  of  the  De- 
partment into  the  general  scheme  of 
University  education. 

While  the  Department  continued  to 
put  great  emphasis  on  the  cultural 
aspect  of  the  languages  which  it  teaches, 
it  did  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  the  ur- 
gent demand  for  new  objectives  that  has 
been  created  by  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  Thus  it  broadened  its  course  to 
include  every  phase  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  civilization — language,  history, 
literature,  art,  music,  philosophy,  social 
and  political  institutions,  customs, 
habit'-  and  traditions.  Because  of  the 
need    for    strengthening    Canadian    ties 


with  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Central  and  South  America,  lectures  on 
the  history  and  literature  of  these 
countries  were  offered  to  all  students 
taking  Spanish.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  options  in  the  fourth  year  was 
increased  so  that  those  who  were 
especially  interested  in  foreign  trade  or 
the  diplomatic  service  might  elect  a 
course  in  the  cultural  and  historical 
background  of  Latin  America,  or  one  in 
commercial  Spanish  or  commercial 
Italian,  or  perhaps  a  comparative  course 
in  any  combination  of  any  two  of  the 
three  languages  that  would  offer  the 
chance  of  learning  a  second  language.  In 
addition,  the  Department  set  up  a  four- 
year  course  in  Portuguese,  and  because 
of  the  growing  importance  of  that  sub- 
ject, it  changed  its  original  designation 
to  that  of  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. 

As  Professor  Northrop  Frye  so  aptly 
stated,  "the  influence  of  Italian  has  been 
so  constant  and  essential  that  no  serious 
study  of  English  is  possible  without  it". 
In  recognition  of  this,  an  honour 
course  in  Italian  was  provided  for 
students  who  specialize  in  English  lan- 
guage and  Literature.  A  similar  one  was 
arranged  for  those  who  major  in  Latin. 
Finally,  in  view  of  the  great  value  of 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in 
scientific  research,  a  course  (without 
credits)  was  organized  for  seniors  and 
graduates  who  wish  to  acquire  a  reading 
knowledge  of  any  one  of  those  lan- 
guages. 


James  Forneri 

The  poet  Dante  has  said:  "All  men  on 
whom  the  Higher  Nature  has  stamped 
the  love  of  Truth  should  especially  con- 
cern themselves  in  labouring  for 
posterity,  in  order  that  future  genera- 
tions may  be  enriched  by  their  efforts, 
as  they  themselves  have  been  made  rich 
by  the  efforts  of  generations  past.  For 
that  man  who  is  imbued  with  public 
teachings,  but  cares  not  to  contribute 
something  to  the  public  good,  is  far  in 
arrears  of  his  duty,  let  him  be  assured; 
he  is  indeed,  not  a  tree  planted  by  the 
river  of  water  that  bringeth  forth  his 
fruit  in  his  season,  but  rather  a  destruc- 
tive whirlpool,  always  engulfing,  and 
never  giving  back  what  it  has  devoured." 

Following  the  example  of  its  first 
professor,  the  Department  has  been 
"labouring  for  posterity".  The  ground 
has  been  laid  for  the  preparation  of 
well-qualified  teachers,  and  specialist 
certificates  may  now  be  obtained  in 
French  and  Spanish,  French  and  Italian, 
and  English  and  Spanish;  graduate  work 
has  been  so  developed  as  to  enable 
students  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
M  \.  or  Ph.D.  in  either  Italian  or 
Spanish;  the  facilities  for  advanced 
study  and  research  have  been  made 
attractive  to  scholars  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States — the  Italian  and 
Spanish  collection  is  the  best  in  Canada 
and  one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  the  para- 
mount needs  seem  to  be:  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  increasing  number  of  uell- 
Continucd  on  page  1 24 
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THE  McCAUL  GOLD  MEDAL 


On  September  1".  1855,  my  father,  a 
bis;,  sandy-haired  youth  of  eighteen, 
"embarked",  as  he  expressed  it,  "for 
roronto  in  a  waggon  to  the  Ferry."  No 
railway  then  served  his  home  town  of 
Perth.  Upper  Canada;  stage-coaches  or 
canal-boats  were  the  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

\\  illiam  Kerr  was  named  for  his 
grandfather,  William  Henry  Corry  of 
the  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  who  died 
young  as  a  result  of  wounds  received 
at  Waterloo.  The  Kerrs,  like  the  Corrys, 
were  Irish  Protestants.  Three  genera- 
tions of  them  then  living  in  Perth  were 
good  classical  scholars,  and  William,  a 
native  Canadian,  set  out  for  Toronto 
University  to  make  his  mark.  A  small 
library  of  handsome  prize-volumes  is 
evidence  that  he  succeeded.  Many  of 
these  carry  the  signature  of  that  dis- 
tinguished Irishman,  the  Reverend  John 
McCaul,  first  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, who  became  at  once  William  Kerr's 
pattern  and  his  mentor. 

In  October,  1858,  William,  then  in  his 
final  year,  was  a  proud  escort  of  the 
Governor-General,  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
who  had  come  to  lay  the  coping-stone 
of  the  new  University  building.  When, 
on  June  8,  1859,  the  first  Commence- 
ment in  Convocation  Hall  took  place, 
Dr.  McCaul,  presenting  William  Kerr 
and  H.  Tassie  with  the  gold  and  silver 
medals  for  Latin  and  Greek,  referred  to 
these  two  graduates  as  "successful  can- 
didates for  the  highest  honours  which 
the  University  offers".  This  was  the 
McCaul  attitude  towards  the  Classics, 
and  one  from  which  he  never  backed 
down.  Turning  to  the  winners  he  said: 
"Gentlemen,  in  after  years,  when  you 
look  upon  these  proud  memorials  of 
academic  distinction  .  .  .  you  will  call  to 
mind  that  you  were  among  the  first  to 
receive  medals  within  this  Hall,  the  first 
which  this  University  could  call  its 
own." 

William's  letters  to  his  father  and  to 
others,  dating  back  almost  a  century, 
throw  light  not  only  on  the  University 
of  the  time,  but  on  the  origin  of  the 
McCaul  Gold  Medal.  On  September  24, 
1861,  he  wrote:  "Six  years  ago  today,  a 
poor  unfriended  verdant  boy,  I  went  up 
for  my  matriculation  examination  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  To-day  I  go  to 
the  examination  halls  of  that  beloved 
institution,  arrayed  in  the  dignity  of 
gown    and    M.A.    hood,    to    assist    Dr. 


McCaul  in  inoculating  80  unfortunate 
matriculants  in  Arts,  and  dear  knows 
how  many  in  Law  and  Medicine,  with 
the  solemn  importance  of  a  viva  voce 
examination.  That  day  surely  was  a 
dread  one  to  me,  and  I  never  dreamt 
that  I  should  this  day  be  invested  with 
the  importance  of  an  examiner."  He 
adds  that  his  participation  was  "merely 
honorary  at  the  request  of  Dr.  McCaul 
and  the  Vice-Chancellor",  but  it  augured 
his  subsequent  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion, when  "I  shall  get  £40  for  my 
services." 

For  years  William  did  indeed  examine 
in  Classics,  and  before  me  is  a  paper 
set  by  him  in  1868  for  candidates  for 
B.A.  Nor  did  he  ever  neglect  the  ancient 
languages.  He  married,  and  practised 
law  in  Brantford  until  1883,  when  two 
of  his  five  surviving  children  succumbed 
to  diphtheria.  Later  the  family  moved  to 
Toronto  and,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1884,  tragedy  struck  again.  The  only 
son  died  suddenly  just  two  weeks  after 
William  discovered  that  he  himself  had 
contracted  a  hopeless  malady.  But  his 
mercurial  Irish  temperament  and  his 
vast  enthusiasms  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  resolved  to  live  courageously, 
and  resumed  his  former  activity  as 
popular  lecturer,  appearing  in  many 
cities  and  towns  across  Ontario,  always 
for  some  good  cause.  His  classical  verse 
and  translations  graced  various  period- 
icals. 

In  1886  two  projects  absorbed  him — 
to  see  Europe  and  "to  do  something  in 
a  tangible  way  for  higher  education". 
Both  of  these  he  realized.  With  his 
wife  and  older  daughter  he  went  abroad. 
On  September  29th  of  that  year  he  told 
his  father:  "I  enclose  a  note  from  Dr. 
Wilson  in  reference  to  a  Classical  Gold 
Medal  which  I  have  offered  to  found  in 
University  College  to  be  called  the 
McCaul  Gold  Medal  to  commemorate 
the  great  services  rendered  to  classical 
literature  and  polite  learning  in  this 
country  by  my  old  friend,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  McCaul.  I  will  hunt  up  the  beautiful 
letter  I  got  from  Mrs.  McCaul  .  .  .  and 
send  it  to  you.  Dr.  Wilson  is  delighted 
and  so  are  all  the  College  Council." 

Reviewing  his  speech  at  the  Convoca- 
tion in  October,  when  Wilfred  Mustard 
was  the  first  recipient  of  the  honour, 
William  wrote:  "To  eulogize  the  good 
old  Doctor  was  with  me  a  labour  of 
love.    I  learned   too,  that  the  dear  old 


man,  now  very  feeble  in  his  85th  year, 
was  greatly  pleased  at  my  gift  of  a 
medal  in  his  name.  .  .  ."  Again,  on 
October  26,  "Yes,  Dr.  McCaul  was 
delighted,  but  there  are  .  .  .  only  some 
faint  flutterings  of  his  former  self.  Pro- 
fessor Hutton,  his  son-in-law,  who  sits 
in  his  chair  as  Classical  Professor,  told 
me  the  old  Doctor  held  the  paper  in  his 
hands  a  long  time,  much  pleased  and 
(to  quote  Hutton)  'crooning'  over  it. 
Professor  H.  read  the  account  to  him 
and  when  it  came  to  the  end  where  I 
repeat  the  Latin  motto  the  Doctor  gave 
me,  he  was  greatly  moved,  and  appeared 
as  if  he  was  going  to  cry." 

That  motto,  Tu  ne  cede  malis  sed 
contra  audientor  ito,  had  adorned 
William's  stationery  and  a  stained-glass 
window  of  his  own  designing.  The  Uni- 
versity was  very  dear  to  him,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  "parlor  entertainment" 
held  in  our  old  Sherbourne  St.  house 
in  February  1887,  features  a  talk  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  a  reading 
by  Professor  Hutton  and  some  quar- 
tettes by  members  of  the  University 
Glee  Club. 

On  April  16th  of  that  same  year  Dr. 
McCaul  died.  On  the  22nd  William 
wrote  "You  will  have  seen  by  the  papers 
that  Dr.  McCaul  has  gone  at  last.  I 
wrote  the  notices  which  you  may  have 
seen  in  the  Mail,  and  attended  his 
funeral  as  one  of  his  pall-bearers.  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  dear  Father,  of 
the  time  you  and  I  called  on  him  in  that 
same  house  32  years  ago,  and  of  how  he 
looked  to  me  then.  He  was  worn  down 
by  years  of  suffering,  but  there  was  a 
vast  amount  of  power  and  determination 
about  the  massive  mouth  as  he  lay  in 
his  casket.  The  good  looks  were  gone, 
but  there  was  an  impressive  grandeur 
about  the  man  even  in  his  last  resting- 
place.  ...  It  was  a  large  funeral 
although  Sheriff  Jarvis  was  being  buried 
about  the  same  time — a  very  sudden 
death — the  Sheriff  attended  our  little 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Newsboys'  Home." 

A  personal  recollection  seems  to  fit 
in  here,  shadowy,  as  are  many  of  our 
earlier  recollections.  My  father  and  I 
are  out  on  an  errand  one  dark  evening 
in  or  near  Queen's  Park.  As  we  ap- 
proach a  dimly-lighted  house — we 
merely  have  a  parcel  to  deliver,  the 
owner  is  absent — I  am  impressed  by  the 
knowledge  that  its  occupant  is  now  not 
"Dr."   but   "Sir"  Daniel  Wilson.    (This 
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teems  to  identify  the  yeat  as  1888.)  Sil 
Daniel,  almost  the  age  ol  Grandfathei 
Kerr,  lias  always  seemed  very  old  to  me 
ind  rathei  Formidable.  I  ho  doot  closes 
gentl>  and  we  retrace  our  steps  \h 
father,  who  often  confides  engagingly  in 
Ins  children,  indulges  in  some  jealous 
reminiscences.  He  doesn't  begrudge  the 
title  to  Sir  Daniel  ol  course  not  but 
for  so  main  \eais  had  "the  old  Doctor" 
been  at  the  helm  and  then,  of  course, 
do  one  had  evei  compared  with  Dr. 
McCaul And  now  the  picture  dims. 

Early  in  1X89  Grandfather  Kerr  died 
and  the  letters  cease.  Hut  through  an- 
Other  year  William  fought  against  he.iw 
odds  until,  m  1890,  it  was  plain  that  his 
strength  was  ebbing.  The  disastrous  Uni- 
\cr  »ity  fire  of  February  14  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  his  system.  He  had  dressed  for 
the  "Conversat"  and  had  ordered  a  cab, 
when  the  news  came  over  the  telephone, 
and  the  sky  to  the  west  was  soon  aflame. 
He  paced  the  floor  like  one  bereft. 

The  last  winter  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  Florida — completely  invalided- — and 
died  in  a  New  York  hotel  on  the  journey 
home  in  the  early  dawn  of  Easter  Sun- 
day,  March  29,  1891.  To  the  great 
regret  of  my  mother,  adverse  circum- 
stances made  it  impossible  to  endow  the 
medal  and,  in  1895,  the  project  passed 
into  other  hands.  But  the  bronze-and- 
blue  illuminated  "Resolution"  of  thanks 
recorded  by  the  Council  of  University 
College,  June  5,  1886,  which  had  so 
delighted  William  Kerr,  still  remains — a 
handsome  though  saddening  reminder 
M  a  brave  heart  and  a  long  devotion. 

CONSTANCE  KERR  SISSONS 


FER  UT 
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comparisons,  which  mean  the  juxta- 
posing of  facts  or  sets  of  facts,  their 
values  contrasted,  their  powers  com- 
bined. What  memory  is  subtle  and 
powerful  enough  to  contain  all  poten- 
tially useful  facts  for  such  activity? — 
thus  the  need  for  dictionaries  and  con- 
cordances. But  the  machine  which  can 
make  a  concordance  is  itself  a  selective, 
juxtaposing  instrument:  thus  the  anti- 
cipated partnership  of  Ferut  and  the 
Anglo-Saxonists,  as  the  mechanics  and 
the  metaphysicists  of  contemporary 
research  swing  into  the  same  orbit.  In 
a  university,  as  in  John  Dewey's 
universe-at-large,  "every  existence  is  an 
event". 

J.   B.   BESSINGER 


FOR  YOU  .  .  . 
AND  YOUR  BOY 


Have  you  thought  of  a  Career  in  Steel? 

Great  needs  create  great  opportunities. 
To  meet  Canada's  pressing  need  for  more  and  more 
steel,  the  steel  companies — both  individually  and  in 
competition  with  each  other — are  planning  vast  ex- 
pansions. 

STELCO  alone  has  invested  about  150  million 
dollars  in  plant  and  equipment  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  will  spend  more  than  another  100  millions  in 
the  next  five  years. 

This  great  new  growth  in  Steel  will  create  many 
opportunities — good  opportunities — in  almost  every 
trade,  vocation,  and  profession  you  care  to  name. 
For  the  engineer  and  scientist  in  particular,  scope  is 
unlimited. 

Why  not  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  future  for 
YOU,  and  for  the  coming  generation  too,  in  Steel — 
a  future  which  will  grow  as  Steel  and  Canada  grow 
together. 


the  STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  limited 

Hamilton  —  Montreal 
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\ rHLETICS 

■  ..  from  page  115 
for  women's  athletics,  even  though  it 
.lunng  the  war  years  that  the  degree 
course  in  Physical  Education  was  or- 
ganized il0-;,)'  and  the  School  estab- 
lished (1941). 

Not  only  can  there  be  no  denying  the 
need,  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  women  undergraduates  (and  grad- 
uates )  have  been  ready  and  willing  to 
do  more  than  grumble.  They  went  to 
great   lengths  to  raise  money  both  for 


their  athletic  activities  and  a  fund  for 
the  Women's  Building-to-Be. 

There  must  be  literally  thousands  of 
graduates  who  can  remember  some  of 
the  efforts  made  to  raise  money  during 
their  college  days. 

Bursting  with  bright  ideas  for  such 
projects  right  from  the  start,  was  Miss 
A.  E.  M.  Parkes  .  .  .  still  going  strong, 
by  the  way,  at  her  desk  in  the  S.A.C. 
Office.  "Our  house  on  South  Drive  still 
bears  some  of  the  scars  of  at  least  one 
project,"  she  said  recently,  reminiscing 
about  Who  was  Who.  "Here  and  there," 


COAST-TO-COAST  HOSPITALITY 

Canadian   Pacific  Style  ! 


Whenever  you  have  the 

opportunity  to  stop  at  a 

Canadian  Pacific  Hotel — be  it  at 

the  Royal  York  in  Toronto, 

the  Chateau  Frontenac  in 

Old  Quebec,  or  any  other— 

you  can  count  on  the  finest 

accommodations,  superb  cuisine 

and  the  most  attentive  service. 

It's  traditional  with 

Canadian  Pacific! 

So  -why  settle  for  less,  -whenever  you 
can  stay  at  a  Canadian  Pacific  hotel. 

GcmcJJmm  Goodie 
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In  these  days 

it  is  well  to  seek 

legal  guidance 

and  to  appoint 

a  Corporate 

Executor. 
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she  chuckled,  "we  still  find  traces  of 
royal  blue  hat  dye  that  will  never  come 
out." 

It  seems  that  at  this  period  of  agita- 
tion and  endeavour,  Varsity  sports- 
women made  "favours"  to  sell  at  rugby 
games — blue  and  white  ones,  of  course. 
Perhaps  some  people  reading  this  will 
remember  the  time  they  bought  bagfuls 
of  white  feathers,  then,  at  a  bee  at  Miss 
Parkes'  house,  dipped  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  in  blue  dye  and  arranged  them 
tastefully  in  small  clusters  for  the  fans 
to  buy  and  wear.  How  long  it  took  to 
rid  the  house  of  leftover  feathers,  Miss 
Parkes  didn't  say. 

Parking  cars  was  another  money- 
raising  labour  of  love.  In  the  early 
thirties,  this  was  a  regular  Saturday 
afternoon  job,  during  the  rugby  season, 
for  members  of  the  various  teams.  Park- 
ing proceeds  went,  exclusively,  towards 
the  building  fund.  They  still  do,  but  the 
work  is  done  by  paid  outsiders. 

But  if  undergraduates  down  the  years 
have  been  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  for  women's  athletics, 
the  Staff  of  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment have  been  even  more  so.  Not 
only  do  they,  too,  have  to  walk  miles, 
they  have  to  figure  out  where  to  find 
facilities  for  the  20  activities  listed  in  the 
calendar.  At  present  there  are  14 
different  locations,  many  of  them  blocks 
from  the  University. 

When  you  realize  that  last  year  there 
were  over  700  first-year  students  in- 
volved, you  can  begin  to  appreciate  the 
problem.  It  generally  means  that  a 
student  needs  a  full  two  hours  for  a  one- 
hour  class,  what  with  getting  to  and  fro 
on  foot,  changing,  packing  up  clothes 
and  equipment — for  which  there  just 
aren't  any  lockers. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  all  con- 
cerned when  the  fine  new  building  now 
being  planned  can  open  its  doors.  Un- 
doubtedly, someone  in  the  Physical 
Education  Department  will  take  great 
pleasure  in  helping  to  revise  pertinent 
sections  of  the  Calendar  which  at 
present  reads:  "Falconer  Hall  is  the 
first  unit  of  a  women's  athletic  building. 
It  includes  the  Margaret  Eaton  Library, 
lecture  rooms,  common  rooms,  and  the 
office  of  the  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education".  The  revised  version 
will  be  able  to  describe  in  some  detail 
(as  it  now  does  for  the  men)  "the 
excellent  facilities"  which  the  University 
of  Toronto  provides  for  women  students 
taking  the  course. 

When  that  day  comes,  there  will  be 
no  more  rumours  about  "walking 
credits"  and  pedometers. 

M ARGOT  THOMPSON 
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•  , .  is  as  straightforward  as  a  great 
metropolitan  boulevard  for  the  mil- 
lions who  have  paved  the  way  with 
life   insurance. 

The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of 
Canada  is  a  landmark  on  the  road 
to  security.  Today,  with   $7  billion 


insurance  in  force,  the  Sun  Life  is 
the  largest  Canadian  life  company 
and  one  of  the  leading  international 
life  companies  in  the  world.  The 
company  protects  the  holders  of  two 
million  policies  from  coast  to  coast 
in  North  America  and  in  twenty-five 
other   countries. 


SUN  LIFE  OF  CANADA 
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T.  C.  S, 

Port  Hope,  Ontario 

Founded  1865 

A  Boar  ding,  School  in 
the  Country  for  Boys 
with  a  separate  Junior 
School  for  bovs  under  14 


Boulden  House  (Junior  School)  occupies  a  separate  building  com- 
plete in  itself  and  has  accommodation  for  70  boarders,  ages  10 
to  14,  Grades  4-10  inclusive. 

Scholarships    and    Bursaries    to    the    total    value    of    twenty-five 
thousand   dollars  a   year  are  offered   for  annual   competition. 
Applications  for  entry  are  usually   made  at  least  six  months  in 
advance. 

Full  information  will  gladly  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Head- 
master. 

PHILIP  KETCHUM,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Trinity  College  School, 

Port   Hope,  Ontario. 


For  Lasting  Beauty  and  Protection... 


.  .  .  specify 

PITTSBURGH  PAINTS 

for  all  painting  needs  Inside  or 

Outside  at  your  home  or  cottage. 
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M.R.A.I.C. 

ITALIAN 
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trained  teachers  possessing  not  only  a 
keen  interest  in  the  subject  but  also  an 
appreciable  understanding  of  other 
modern  languages;  a  larger  staff  of  pro- 
ductive scholars  able  to  pursue  the 
teaching  of  graduate  courses  in  Italian, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese;  sufficient  ac- 
commodation to  enable  the  Department 
to  continue  its  practice  of  dealing  with 
small  groups  in  spite  of  a  doubled  enrol- 
ment. If  the  latter  could  be  provided  in 
a  separate  building  suited  to  the  unusual 
range  and  methods  of  the  Department, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  new  head  of  the  Department  is 
Professor  G.  A.  Stagg — M.A.  of  Cam- 
bridge and  A.M.  of  Harvard.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  during  his 
regime  this  university  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  North  American 
centres  of  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese studies. 

EM1LIO  GOGGIO 


23,400 
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committee  are  three  qualifying  condi- 
tions. In  the  first  place  the  best  possible 
use  must  be  made  of  the  expropriated 
area  of  26  acres  between  Harbord  and 
College  Streets,  the  purchase  of  which 
was  confirmed  in  April  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  sale  of  an  $11.5 
million  debenture  issue  to  finance  the 
first  stage  of  a  capital  expansion  plan. 
Second,  the  University's  probable  en- 
rolment in  1968  will  be  23,400,  and, 
third,  the  move  to  meet  this  enrolment 
will  be  made  in  three  bounds  of  four 
years  each. 

A  delegate  to  an  early  June  con- 
ference at  Hart  House  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  University. 
He  said,  "I  like  your  University:  I 
am  impressed  by  it.  But  there  seems  to 
be  an  awful  lot  of  pasture."  Now, 
despite  the  glint  of  sunlight  on  fresh 
green  grass,  "pasture"  is  just  what  the 
University  is  short  of.  The  new  campus 
will  not  provide  it  automatically.  Plan- 
ning is  not  a  leisurely  and  well-heeled 
exercise  in  identifying  a  few  crowded 
departments,  moving  them  into  a  new- 
found lebensraum — and  setting  them 
up  there  with  modern  buildings  and 
lots  of  pasture.  To  be  sure,  there  will 
be  twin  campuses,  but  the  future  Uni- 
versity   must    be — as    it    is    now — an 

Continued  on  page  126 
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Opportunity  doesn't  know 
how  to  knock  — 
but  you  do... 


Who  said  "Opportunity  Knocks"? 

Inferring  of  course  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  sit  still  and  wait  for 
"Opportunity"  to  amble  around  the  proverbial  corner. 

It  never  does.  You  and  I  have  to  do  the  knocking. 

If  you  have  the  capacity  to  develop  and  to  assume  responsibilities, 
then  opportunities  are  everywhere  —  particularly  in  Canada. 

At  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  careers  to 
choose  from.  Production,  Marketing,  Engineering,  Accounting  .  .  . 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  stimulating  fields. 

You  can  find  out  about  these  opportunities  by  knocking  at  the 

door  of  C-I-R's  personnel  manager.  He'll  be  glad  to  talk  to  you. 

Or  if  you're  busy  studying  for  an  exam,  drop  him  a  short  note  to 

ask  about  details.  Here's  the  address: 

THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER, 
CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND  CO.  LTD., 
620  CATHCART  ST.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC. 


Canadian 


'Rand  Lifig-d 
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Canada's  Crisis  in  Higher  Education 

Edit*  ;'\  (  1  Bissell.  The  Conference  on  Canada's  Crisis  in  Higher 
Education,  held  in  Ottawa  in  November,  1956,  was  an  important 
step  in  the  Universities'  efforts  to  impress  on  the  public  the  urgency 
of  the  problems  promised  by  the  future  doubling  of  attendance.  Here 
iv  a  document  essential  to  the  understanding  by  business,  labour,  and 
irnment,  of  these  questions  so  vital  to  the  future  of  Canada. 
xvi  +  280  pages.   $2.50 

Community  CI  test 
A  Case  Study  in  Philanthropy 

B\  John  R.  Seeley  and  others.  This  is  the  first  report  to  examine 
critically  the  problems  which  mass  fund-raising  and  giving  bring  to 
the  average  North  American  community.  Those  involved  in  community 
work  will  find  its  results  suggest  many  new  approaches  to  the 
perplexing  issues  of  charitable  giving,  xii  +  596  pages.  $7.50 

Goldwin  Smith:  Victorian  Liberal 

by  Elisabeth  Wallace.  Here  is  a  brilliant  and  authoritative  biography 
of  a  distinguished  Canadian  man  of  letters.  The  author  has  delved 
extensively  into  Smith's  correspondence  with  the  great  political 
figures  of  the  Victorian  era,  and  brings  a  stimulating  new  viewpoint 
to  this  study  of  an  early  prophet  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
\x  +  294  pages.  $5.00 
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The  Oxford  History  of 
English  A  rt : 

ENGLISH  ART 
1216-1307 


In  Volume  IV  of  this  beautifully  produced  series, 
the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Toronto— 

PETER  BRIEGER 

—discusses  English  art  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
III  and  Edward  I:  a  time  when  English 
Gothic  reached  its  most  perfect  forms.  The 
volume  is  excitingly  illustrated  with  96  half-tone 
plates  and  23  text-figures. 

$10.00 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


organic  whole.  Thus  the  parts  of  the 
bi-latcral  design  must  not  only  be 
juxtaposed:  they  must  complement  one 
another.  Further,  it  is  axiomatic  that 
the  new  acreage  should  not  be  used 
merely  to  assemble  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  small  divisions:  at  least  one 
major  faculty  should  find  its  way  there. 
Moreover,  even  after  the  existing  con- 
gestion has  been  removed,  the  coast 
will  not  be  entirely  clear.  The  Public 
Reference  Library  at  the  corner  of  St. 
George  and  College  Streets  is  exempt 
from  expropriation  and  so  is  a  small 
marginal  business  block  bordering  on 
College  Street  at  Spadina  Avenue.  In 
addition,  the  Faculty  of  Nursing  al- 
ready occupies  a  new  building  on  the 
west  side  of  St.  George  Street,  and  a 
new  steam  plant  was  completed  a  short 
time  ago  on  Russell  Street.  The  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  will  move  from  Huron 
and  College  Streets  and  will  occupy  a 
$5  million  building  on  Elm  Street,  but 
its  present  quarters  may  prove  to  be 
adequate  for  other  purposes  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  will  be  demolished. 
Lastly,  the  women  of  the  University, 
who  have  waged  a  long,  persistent  and 
successful  campaign  for  funds  and 
space,  will  be  rewarded  by  an  Athletic 
Building,  somewhere  on  the  new 
campus. 

The  first  problem  faced  by  the  Ad- 
visory Planning  Committee  was  to 
develop  an  organizational  approach. 
At  its  first  meeting,  it  appointed  two 
sub-committees,  a  Statistical  and  Fact- 
Finding  Committee  and  a  Steering 
Committee.  The  first  of  these,  as  the 
name  implies,  was  given  the  respons- 
ibility of  obtaining  from  each  faculty 
and  department  an  estimate  of  additional 
floor  space  and  facilities  required  to 
deal  with  the  estimated  increases  in  its 
enrolment  up  to  1969;  the  chairman  of 
this  sub-committee  is  Dr.  M.  G.  Ross, 
recently  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
University.  The  function  of  the  Steering 
Committee  (H.  M.  Turner,  chairman) 
was  to  concern  itself  with  the  details  of 
planning.  In  this  work  it  was  found 
desirable  to  appoint  a  further  Technical 
Sub-Committee,  with  professional  archi- 
tectural assistance,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  F.  R.  Stone,  Vice-President 
(Administration).  Continuity  is  main- 
tained throughout  by  the  presence  of 
Colonel  Phillips,  the  President  and  Mr. 
Osbourne  on  all  sub-committees  as  ex 
officio  members. 

The  Statistical  and  Fact-Finding 
Committee  has  filed  its  report,  and  this 
report,      which      proposes      operating 
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THE  CANADIAN 
COLLECTOR 
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I  Mi:  SILENT  TRAVELLER 

IN  PARIS 

B)  (  fiiang  Yee.  *  *  W  ill  appeal  just  as 
much  to  those  who  have  never  been 
id  Paris  as  to  those  to  whom  the  city 
is  familiar  and  deai  ,  handsomely 
illustrated."     Saturday  Night.  $6  i"1 

A  WINDOW 
ON  THE  NORTH 

B]    K.   A.   D.    Ford.   Winnei    of    the 

( rO\  rnior-t  leneral's  Award.  "Achieves 
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principles  as  well  as  detailing  factual 
information,  lias  been  accepted  b)  thi 

\ .!'.(        as    a    K)Und    basis    fol     Us    own 

recommendations  to  the  Board.  t*hus, 
though  tentative,  the  83-page  report 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  the 
planners  are  mo\  mg. 

I  Ik-  preamble  to  the  Report  contains 
a  numbei  ol  "Preliminarj  considera- 
tions and  principles",  which  will  have 
an  important  bearing  on  decisions. 
Vmong  these  is  a  positive  de- 
claration ol  intention  u>  place  the 
emphasis  on  the  provision  Ol  the  hesi 
possible  education  tor  the  largest 
possible  number.  'What  we  are  plan- 
ning for  is  a  great  University  rather 
than  a  big  University.  Emphasis  on  the 
former  calls  for  rather  different  con- 
siderations. .  .  .  Greatness  is  not  less 
expensive  than  bigness.  To  the  con- 
trary, a  great  university  requires,  in 
physical  resources  alone,  many  facilities 
which  are  not  essential  in  a  'modern 
educational  production  line'.*'  This  is  a 
statement  that  should  remove  any 
number  of  doubts,  especially  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  not  sure  that 
all  their  fellow  men  have  the  proper 
concept  of  a  university. 

A  second  consideration  concerns  the 
relationship  of  the  University  with  its 
Federated  Colleges.  Structural  planning 
does  not  extend  to  these  Colleges  for, 
in  the  matter  of  buildings — as  in  mam 
other  respects — they  are  independent  of 
the  University.  But  since  they  are  an 
inherent  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
they  are  deeply  affected  by  any 
measures  which  affect  the  latter.  Like 
the  University,  they  maj  be  expected 
to  double  their  enrolment  in  the  next 
twelve  years,  but  while  their  total 
numbers  will  thus  remain  in  the  same 
ratio  vis-a-vis  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
there  may  be  important  shifts  in  other 
ratios  which  now  exist  between  them 
and  the  University.  If.  for  instance,  a 
wider  gap  is  opened  between  honour 
courses  in  •"University"  subjects  and 
honour  courses  in  '"College*-  subjects. 
the  University  will  have  to  provide  a 
higher  proportion  o(  teachers  and 
teaching  facilities  than  it  does  now. 

A  third  and  equally  important  con- 
sideration is  that  the  rate  of  numerical 
expansion  will  not  necessarily  be  uni- 
form  in  the  various  faculties  of  the 
University  because  of  a  large  clement 
of  "cross-teaching  ".  Medicine,  for  ex- 
ample, has  to  plan  not  only  for  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  needs  of  medical 
students,  but  also  for  greater  numbers 
in  Dentistry.  Pharmacy  and  others  who 
take  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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Planning  has.  therefore,  had  to  take 
into  account  every  section  of  the 
campus,  and  not  simply  those  areas 
where  marked  expansion  is  projected. 
Closely  allied  with  these  factors  is  the 
prime  necessity  of  erecting  safeguards 
for  the  future.  Because  the  University 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  opening  of  new 
frontiers  of  knowledge  and  must  be 
prepared  to  work  on  those  frontiers, 
there  must  be  in  the  plan  a  capacity  to 
move  and  change  as  the  frontiers  ad- 
vance and  expand.  For  this  reason, 
many  of  the  recommendations  for 
academic  space  requirements  may  be 
regarded  as  conservative. 

The  Report  contains  a  diagram 
which  it  calls  a  "Sociograph".  We  pub- 
lish a  reproduction  of  it  elsewhere.  The 
"Sociograph"  shows  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  buildings  on  a  theoretical 
University  campus  in  accordance  with 
preferences  expressed  by  various  de- 
partments. It  is  a  guide  and  not  a  key. 

The  Report  includes,  as  well,  a  state- 
ment of  rough  "working  principles".  It 
remarks  that  the  idea  of  providing  a 
separate  building  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  University  has  little 
to  commend  it,  unless  the  space  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  department 
are  of  such  a  size  and  nature  that  they 
cannot  (with  due  regard  to  size  and 
style  of  building,  safety  factors  and 
teaching  efficiency)  be  located  in  the 
same  building  as  some  other  depart- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
marked  advantages  in  placing  several 
divisions  or  departments  in  the  same 
building,  when  this  is  feasible:  com- 
munication between  staff  and  students 
of  allied  departments  is  made  easier, 
the  distance  of  student  travel  is  re- 
duced, and  certain  facilities  can  be 
shared.  A  second  basic  assumption  is 
that  seminar  rooms,  classrooms  and 
laboratories  will  be  fully  used,  and  the 
key  to  this  is  a  central  control  system. 
The  third  is  that  the  precise  design,  size, 
and  plan  of  new  buildings  is  something 
to  be  decided  at  a  later  stage  and  after 
discussion  with  the  architect  and  the 
head  or  heads  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  Chapter 
One  of  the  planning  phase.  Chapter 
Two  will  be  written  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Governors  of  the  University — with 
whom  now  rest  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Planning  Committee.  It 
should  be  an  interesting  chapter — and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  it  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Varsitv  Graduate. 
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is  meeting  the  needs  of  Canadian  expansion  and 
contributing  to  Canada's  continuing  advance  in 
terms  of  sanitation,  comfort,  convenience,  and 
industrial  development. 
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The  Benefits  of  Electronics  are  everywhere . . . 

helping  us  to  live  better  electrically 


From  early  radio  to  TV  and  today's  computers,  electronics  has  speeded  progress 
in  industry,  defence,  communications,  safety,  and  home  comfort 


Remember  those  early  radios?  They  were  a 
far  cry  from  the  streamlined  models  of  today; 
yet  they  helped  to  change  our  lives  because 
they  were  one  of  the  beginnings  of  electronics. 
Today,  though  radio  and  television  are  still 
its  most  widely  known  applications,  electronics 
affects  almost  every  phase  of  our  lives. 

Electronics  has  reduced  the  size  of  our 
world  through  microwave,  flashing  words  and 
pictures  across  the  country  at  the  speed  of  light. 
Two-way  radio  serves  us  in  many  useful 
ways.  Electronic  computers  speed  research 
and  industrial  processes.  Radar  guards 
our  frontiers  and  brings  new  safety  to  our 


shipping  lanes  and  airlines.  And  industrial 
applications  such  as  closed  circuit  TV,  elec- 
tronic sorters,  and  quality  control  speed  and 
improve  manufacturing  processes. 

In  all  these  ways  and  many  more,  electronics 
benefits  us  all. 

This  Company  was  the  first  in  Canada  to 
build  TV  receivers  and  transmitters,  two-way 
mobile  radio,  microwave  communication 
equipment,  and  electronic  tubes.  Today  it  is 
developing  and  producing  a  growing  list  of 
electronic  products  for  defence, 
industry  and  home  use  ...  to  help  us 
live  better. 
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COVER 

George  IV  said  of  the   founder  of  the  Edinburgh 

Review,  "Sydney  Smith  is  a  very  clever  man,  but  he 
will  never  be  a  bishop."  Sidney  Smith  may  never  be 
a  bishop,  but  he  is  unmistakably  a  Minister.  The 
cover  shows  him  in  a  characteristic  pose:  he  might 
be  penning  the  last  .line  of  an  Annual  Report,  or 
reading  the  minutes  of  a  Senate  meeting  or  merel\ 
scribbling  a  personal  "Six  orchids  to  you"  to  some 
deserving  subordinate.  He  is  doing  none  of  these. 
Verner  Reid  took  this  shot  at  Dartmouth,  and  we 
got  it  by  courtesy  of  I. IFF.  maga/ine.  The  micro- 
phone, the  shingle  and  the  intercontinental  nimbus 
are  new,  but  we  have  seen  that  cigarette-holder 
before. 


A    Personal 

Matter  .  .  . 

Just  .is  there  are  man)  types  ol 
people,  there  are  man)  t\ pes  <»l 
investors.  Some  have  substantial 
amounts  t<>  invest  .  .  .  many  mort 
lia\ c  medium  amounts.  Some  are 
familiar  w itli  the  basic  elements 
di  sound  investment,  others  have 
little  experience  .  .  ,  <>r  in  fad 
no  experience  at  all.  \\  iili  sunn 
safety  is  ,i  chief  concern,  others 
regard  income  as  more  import- 
ant, and  an  increasing  number 

are  interested  in  acquiring  sound 
securities  with  growth  possibili- 
ties. 

All   this   really   means   that   do 

two    people    have    exactly    the 

same  investment  problem  be- 
cause no  two  requirements  are 
exactly  alike.  Hut  despite  man) 
differences  there  is  one  thing 
common  to  all  investors  ...  it  is 
that  every  person's  investment 
problem  is  a  very  personal 
matter  ...  a  subject  that  he 
doesn't  care  to  discuss  with  just 
anyone  but,  nevertheless,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  he  will  often  wel- 
come experienced  help. 

That  is  the  kind  of  help  which 
we  can  provide  .  .  .  and  have 
been  providing  for  mam  years. 
It  may  be  the  kind  of  assistance 
you  would  like  t()  have.  It  so.  we 
invite  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
us  personally  .  .  .  by  dropping  in 
at  any  of  our  offices  ...  or  it 
more  convenient,  by  mail.  Either 
way,  voii'll  be  most  welcome. 
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HONOURS 


DISTINCTIONS 


PROMOTIONS 


APPOINTMENTS 


Honours  and  Distinctions 

Principal  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret  received  the 
honorary  D.  es  L.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal  on  May  31st. 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  Professor  D.  G.  Creighton,  in 
May,  by  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
and  that  of  D.  Litt.  by  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  in  June.  He  also  received  the 
University  of  Alberta  National  Award  in 
Letters  at  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
July. 

Professor  J.  Tuzo  Wilson  was  elected 
president  of  the  International  Union  of 
Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  in  September. 

Professor  Bertha  Bassam  has  been 
elected  councillor  of  the  American  Library 
Association  for  the  1957-60  term. 

Professor  W.  E.  Blatz  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Canadian  Psychological 
Association,  in  June. 

The  following  staff  members  were 
admitted  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
at  its  June  meeting  in  Ottawa:  Professors 
H.  Boechenstein,  W.  T.  Easterbrook,  J.  R. 
McGillivray  and  G.  C.  Butler  and  Drs. 
R.  E.  Haist  and  A.  J.  Rhodes. 

Administration 

Dr.  Sidney  E.  Smith  resigned  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  on  September  12  to 
take  over  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs.  Dean  M.  St.  A. 
Woodside  has  been  appointed  Acting 
President  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Murray  G.  Ross  has  been  appointed 
Vice-President  of  the  University. 

Arts 

The  death  of  Provost  R.  S.  K.  Seeley  of 
Trinity  College  occurred  on  August  4, 
following  a  highway  accident.  The  College 
is  being  administered  by  Vice-Provost  Dr. 
George  Edison. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Roper  has  become  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  English  in  Trinity 
College. 

F.  E.  W.  Wetmore  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  post  of  assistant  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

D.  S.  Van  Fleet  has  been  appointed 
professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  replacing  Professor  H.  B.  Sifton, 
who  has    retired    with    the    title   professor 


emeritus.  Professor  Van  Fleet  was  educated 
at  Indiana  University,  and  comes  from  the 
University  of  Missouri's  Botany  Depart- 
ment. 

G.  M.  Wickens  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  University  College. 
He  has  been  lecturer  in  Arabic  and  Persian 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

S.  B.  Chandler  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  He  has 
lectured  in  Italian  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, since  1950. 

Duncan  Fishwick  is  coming  from  McGill 
University  to  join  the  Classics  Department 
of  St.  Michael's  College,  as  a  lecturer. 

Father  B.  F.  Sullivan  has  left  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  to  return  to  Sir 
Thomas  More  College,  University  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Denomy  of  the  Department 
of  French,  St.  Michael's  College,  and  of 
the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies,  died  suddenly  during  the  summer. 

In  the  Department  of  History,  H.  C. 
Porter,  P.  Brock  and  John  W.  Bilsland  have 
been  appointed  lecturers.  Professor  R.  L. 
McDougall  has  left  to  take  up  an  appoint- 
ment at  Carleton  College. 

Professor  Barker  Fairley  has  been 
appointed  professor  emeritus  of  German. 
Walter  Bauer,  German  novelist,  has  joined 
the  German  staff  in  University  College  as 
an  instructor. 

J.  A.  Jacobs  has  resigned  from  the 
Department  of  Physics  to  take  up  duties  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Promotions  announced  to  the  rank  of 
professor  are:  Mrs.  Helen  B.  S.  Hogg 
(Astronomy)  E.  A.  Joliat  (French);  W. 
W.  Moorhouse  (Geological  Sciences); 
J.  H.  Parker  (Italian,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese); 

To  associate  professorships:  J.  H.  Soper 
and  K.  H.  Rothfels  (Botany);  W.  A.  E. 
McBryde  (Chemistry);  Miss  M.  Sinden 
(German);  G.  F.  D.  Duff  (Mathematics); 
K.  T.  McNeill,  Miss  E.  J.  Allin  and  D.  G. 
Ivey  (Physics);  Miss  V.  E.  Engelberg 
(Zoology); 

To  assistant  professorships:  W.  J.  Mayer- 
Oakes  (Anthropology);  F.  E.  Winter  (Art 
and  Archaeology);  L.  Searle  (Astronomy); 
J.  C.  Polanyi  and  J.  A.  Page  (Chemistry); 
H.  A.  McPherson  (English,  U.C.);  D.  P. 
Kerr  (Geography);  J.  T.  Say  well  and  R. 


H.  Macdonald  (History);  A.  H.  Wallace. 
W.  A.  J.  Luxemburg  and  R.  Wormleighton 
(Mathematics):  R.  McC.  Farquhar 
(Physics);  J.  G.  Eayrs,  H.  C.  MacC.  East 
man  and  S.  Stykolt  (Political  Economy) 
R.  C.  Joyner  (Psychology);  J.  B.  Falls 
(Zoology). 

Medicine 

Dr.  F.  G.  Kergin  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  surgery  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Leeson,  of  Cambridge  and 
Cardiff,  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Other  newly  appointed  assistant  pro 
fessors  are:  Dr.  A.  A.  Axelrad  (Anatomy) 
Dr.  H.  Z.  Movat  (Pathology)  and  Dr 
J.  B.  Armstrong  (Pharmacology). 

Dr.  W.  Boyd  has  been  appointed  pro 
fessor  emeritus  of  Pathology,  and  Dr.  E 
A.  Linnell,  professor  emeritus  of  Neuro- 
pathology. 

Promotion  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Meiklejohn  to 
associate  professor  (Obstetrics  and  Gynae 
cology)  follows  his  appointment  as  chief 
of  the  same  division  in  the  Toronto  Western 
Hospital.  Also  promoted  to  associati 
professors  are:  A.  F.  Howatson  (Ana- 
tomy); E.  Schonbaum  (Banting  and  Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research); 

To  assistant  professorships:  R.  A 
Gordon  (Anaesthesia);  R.  G.  Mackenzie 
(Anatomy);  E.  Schonbaum  (Banting  and 
Best  Department  of  Medical  Research);  H. 
Hethrington,  J.  F.  Paterson,  J.  L.  Silver- 
sides  and  O.  H.  Warwick  (Medicine);  H. 
E.  Edwards  and  G.  A.  McNaughton 
(Paediatrics);  Mrs.  M.  Vera  Peters  (Radio 
logy);  I.  B.  Macdonald,  D.  L.  Macintosh 
H.  R.  C.  Norman  and  S.  A.  Thomson 
(Surgery); 

To  the  rank  of  associate:  R.  H.  Meredith 
and  J.  A.  F.  Vining  (Anaesthesia);  J.  R. 
Bingham,  J.  D.  L.  FitzGerald,  D.  C 
Graham,  R.  W.  Gunton,  H.  C.  Hair.  W.  A. 
Rowland,  J.  G.  Watt,  J.  K.  Wilson  and  E.  R. 
Yendt  (Medicine);  E.  S.  MacDonald  (Obs- 
tetrics and  Gynaecology);  H.  Bain,  M.  J. 
O'Brien  and  J.  S.  Prichard  (Paediatrics): 
J.  D.  Armstrong,  J.  D.  Atcheson  and  D. 
Cappon  (Psychiatry);  H.  H.  Campbell,  S. 
R.  Lowrey,  T.  P.  Morley,  C.  J.  Robson 
and  H.  V.  Slemon  (Surgery). 

Continued  on  page  132 
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Your  dreams  CAN  come  true! 


1  he  hands  of  time  move  steadily  on  for  all 
of  us,  and  at  length  the  day  arrives  when  we 
enter  our  retirement  years  of  well  earned 
leisure. 

Perhaps  we  have  looked  forward  to  these 
years.  Perhaps  we  have  dreaded  them.  But 
certainly  they  can  be  among  the  most  re- 
warding of  our  life  —  IF  we  have  prepared  for 
them.  And  the  wise  man  'prepares'  through  the 
medium  of  life  insurance.  For  life  insurance  is 
the  one  way  of  guaranteeing  future  security 
while  providing  immediate  protection. 


Make  sure  that  you  will  be  financially  able 
to  do  exactly  as  you  please  once  your  time  is 
your  own.  Make  sure  today  that  your  life 
insurance  will  take  care  of  your  tomorrow. 


The  Sun  Life  of  Canada,  one  of  the  world '  s  great  life 
insurance  companies,  maintains  agency  representation 
from  coast  to  coast  in  North  America,  with  too  branch 
offices  in  key  cities,  and  with  branches  in  25  other  countries 
including  Great  Britain,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  British  West  Indies. 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 


HEAD  OFFICE  -  MONTREAL 
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I  MVKRSITV    STAFF 

ipplied  Science  and 
Engineering 

B.    M.    M.    Carpendale,    a    graduate    of 

s     College,    Cambridge,     has     been 

tinted    an    assistant    professor    in    the 

lartment  of  Engineering  Drawing. 

B.  Etkin  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 

of  professor   (Aeropnysics).   Promoted  to 

associate  professors:   H.  S.  Ribner  (Aero- 

physics);  G  V-  Helwig  and  H.  L.  Macklin 

l     Engineering);     W.     C.     Winegard 

(Metallurgical    Engineering);    to    assistant 

professors:  C.  W.  Dillane  and  B.  J.  Haynes 


ic  i\H  Engineering);  P.  P.  Biringer  (Elec- 
trical  Engineering);  and  H.  R.  Frizzle 
i  Engineering  Drawing). 

Household  Science 

Dr.  Barbara  McLaren,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Household  Science,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  post  of  Director 
of  the  Faculty  of  Household  Science. 

Education 

R.  W.  B.  Jackson  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Educational  Research  to 
replace  the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Long.  Miss  H. 
L.  Brvans  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of   professor    (Physical    Education).    Pro- 
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moted  to  associate  professors  are:  J.  C. 
Spry  (Industrial  Arts);  and  J.  S.  Carlisle 
(  Methods  in  Geography  and  History). 

Forestry 

T.  W.  Dwight  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor  emeritus  of  Forestry,  and  K.  S. 
Armson  has  been  promoted  to  an  assistant 
professorship. 

Dentistry 

Miss  B.  E.  Quinn  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  rank  and  appointed  Supervisor 
of  the  Dental  Hygiene  course,  replacing 
Miss  A.  M.  Hebert  (Mrs.  R.  Brunelle) 
who  has  resigned. 

Dr.  G.  Nikiforuk  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  professor.  Promoted  to  asso- 
ciate professorships:  F.  Martin  (Faculty 
Clinic)  and  R.  S.  Locke  (Surgery,  in 
charge  of  Dental  Anaesthesia); 

To  assistant  professorships:  D.  G. 
Woodside  (Orthodontics);  Miss  D.  F.  J. 
Berry  (Preventive  Dentistry);  Miss  W.  C. 
Riddle  (Histology,  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology); 

To  the  rank  of  associate:  A.  M.  Hunt 
(Dentistry);  W.  D.  MacKay  (Faculty 
Clinic  and  Prosthodontics);  C.  Reynolds, 
A.  H.  Thomson  and  R.  M.  Watson 
(Faculty  Clinic);  R.  O.  Fisk,  R.  D.  Leuty, 
T.  C.  Turner  and  M.  Yasny  (Orthodontics); 
C.  G.  Monteith  (Prosthodontics). 

Pharmacy 

F.  W.  Teare  has  come  from  an  industrial 
position  in  New  York  to  be  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Universities  of  Alberta 
and  North  Carolina. 

Architecture 

Milton  S.  Osborne  has  been  appointed 
acting  director  of  the  School  for  1957—58. 
A  graduate  of  Ohio  State  and  Columbia 
Universities,  he  has  been  for  eleven  years 
head  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  in 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  H.  H. 
Madill  has  been  appointed  director 
emeritus. 

A.  P.  C.  Adamson  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  associate  professor  of  Town 
and  Regional  Planning.  A.  Elken  and 
R.  H.  Grooms  have  been  promoted  to 
assistant  professorships. 

Social  Work 

A.  J.  O.  Farina  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor.  Formerly  superinten- 
dent of  the  Recreation  Commission  of 
Edmonton,  he  has  been  for  the  past  two 
years  secretary  of  the  Recreation  Division 
of  the  Canadian  Welfare  Council. 

Richard  R.  Medhurst,  also  appointed  an 
assistant  professor,  was  previously  attached 
to  the  U.S.  Veterans  Administrations 
Regional  office  in  Los  Angeles.  He  has 
been  completing  doctoral  studies  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Hygiene 

Dr.  Colin  G.  Hunter  has  been  appointed 
professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Physiological  Hygiene.  Formerly  in  the 
Banting  and  Best  Department  of  Medical 


: 
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Research,  l)i  Huntei  a  a  graduate  ol  i in- 
l  niversit)  ol  New  Zealand  and  u.is  senioi 
specialist  in  Patholog)  In  the  Royal  Navj 
Dr.  W.  Harding  le  Ricbe,  former!) 
Research  Medical  Officer,  Physicians 
Services  Inc.,  loronto,  has  been  appointed 
research   associate   in   tin-    Department   ol 

Public   Health. 

Di  Lachlan  W  Macpherson  has  been 
appointed  associate  professot  ol  micro 
btolog)  \  graduate  of  the  Universit)  ol 
I  dinhurgh,  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Mills  section.  Animal  Diseases  Research 
Institute.  Dominion  Department  ol  \"m 
culture,  Hull. 

Dr,   C.    K     Robinson,    lecturer  in    Bat 
leriology  at  the  London  Hospital  Medical 
College,   Universit)   of  London,   has   been 
appointed    FitzGerald     Memorial     Fellow. 

Business   idministration 

J.  V.  Poapst  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor. 

The  Press 

Promotions  announced  are:  Miss  F.  G. 
Halpenny,  to  editor  of  the  Press;  Miss 
B.  E.  Plewman,  to  publications  production 
manager;  H.  S.  Marshall,  to  publications 
sales  manager. 
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Royal  Bank  Manager  Talks  Crops 
And  Cattle 

. . .  and  beef  prices,  and  cattle  loadings,  and 
weather. 

Necessary?  He  thinks  so.  He  knows  that  trips 
like  this,  away  from  his  desk,  make  him  better 
qualified  to  give  all-round  bank  service  to  this 
Saskatchewan  cattleman  and  other  farm  customers 
in  his  branch  area. 

His  point  of  view  is  shared  by  Royal  Bank 
managers  everywhere — in  cities,  towns,  rural  com- 
munities. That  is  why  they  are  managers.  Call  it 
curiosity;  or  a  sense  of  responsibility.  But  Royal 
Bank  men  like  to  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  And  they  do. 

Your  own  local  Royal  Bank  manager  is  informed, 
resourceful,  practical  in  his  approach  to  banking 
problems.  He  is  ready  to  take  a  constructive 
interest  in  your  progress. 

THE  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 

A  big  bank  serving  a  big  country 

ASSETS   EXCEED   3Vi    BILLION   DOLLARS 
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The  University 


TRINITY       ADMINISTRATION       NEAR   EASTERN   STUDIES 
BOTANY         ATHLETICS         LAW         U.C.         SALUTATION 


Provost  Seeley 

The  entire  University  was  stunned  and 
distressed  by  the  tragic  news,  in  early 
August,  of  the  death  of  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  College. 

Three  weeks  before,  the  Provost  and 
Mrs.  Seeley  had  left,  in  their  car,  for  a 
vacation.  They  got  as  far  as  Trenton, 
Ontario.  There  a  highway  collision  re- 
sulted in  injuries  of  a  very  serious  nature 
to  both  of  them.  In  the  Trenton 
Memorial  Hospital  they  faced  with 
great  courage  the  prospect  of  a 
long  and  painful  recovery.  As  their 
condition  improved  they  were  able  to 
set  up  an  ingenious  means  of  communi- 
cation between  their  rooms  which  kept 
them  in  constant  touch  with  one  an- 
other. Presently  they  had  progressed  so 
well  that  it  was  possible,  with  the  aid 
of  their  connecting  link,  to  compose  a 
joint  letter  to  be  sent  out  in  reply  to 
the  hundreds  of  letters  which  had  come 
to  them.  The  Provost,  who  was  not  so 
severely  injured  as  his  wife,  was  sitting 


up  in  bed  and  had  begun  to  deal  with 
minor  matters  of  Trinity  business  when 
he  was  killed  by  the  movement  of  a 
clot  of  blood  to  the  heart.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  bravery  of  these  two 
people  that  Mrs.  Seeley,  after  making 
a  few  small  changes,  arranged  for  the 
joint  letter  to  be  posted. 

President 

September  was  a  disturbing  month  for 
the  population  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  is  the  University 
of  Toronto.  It  began  quietly  enough. 
The  weather  was  bland;  Hart  House, 
with  its  customary  urbanity,  was  play- 
ing host  to  the  International  Union  of 
Geodesy  and  Geophysics;  the  football 
team  had  gone  to  Couchiching  for  pre- 
season training;  freshmen  were  begin- 
ning to  ask  questions  about  registration 
and  courses;  professors  were  unlocking 
their  offices;  the  President  was  finishing 
the  first  draft  of  his  annual  report: 
there  was  a  plumbers'  strike,  but  Asiatic 


M.  G.  Ross 


The  news  of  the  promotion  of  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
came  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the 
July  number  of  this  magazine.  Dr. 
Murray  G.  Ross  who.  for  the  previ- 
ous year,  had  been  executive  assis- 
tant to  the  President,  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  University  on 
July  27. 

Dr.  Ross  is  a  graduate  of  Acadia. 
Toronto,  and  Columbia:  he  has 
studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  as  a  UNESCO  fellow  in  Eng- 
land, France  and  Israel.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  Canadians  chosen 
to  take  part  in  the  International 
conference  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Community  held  in  Belgium  in 
September    by    the    University    of 


Pennsylvania  and  the  College  of 
Europe,  Bruges. 

Already  the  author  of  five  books. 
Dr.  Ross  will  have  two  more  pub- 
lished this  autumn — Case  Histories 
in  Community  Organization  and 
New  Understandings  in  Leadership 
— A  Survey  and  Application  of  Re- 
search (with  Professor  Hendry). 

Dr.  Ross  is  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  on  Public  Affairs 
and  chairman  of  the  welfare  section 
of  the  American  Sociological 
Society.  Last  year  he  filled  the  im- 
portant post  of  chairman  of  the 
Statistical  and  Fact-Finding  Sub- 
committee of  the  Advisory  Planning 
Committee  appointed  to  make  pro- 
posals for  the  physical  expansion 
of  the  University. 


.: 
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flu  was  still  a  long  way  off.  Suddenly 
and  without  warning  a  political  gale 
blew  in  from  the  north,  swirled  about 
the  campus,  swept  through  Simcoe  Hall 
and  left  the  whole  community  badly  out 
of  breath. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  what  happened 
On  Labour  Day,  Monday,  September 
2,  the  President  was  called  on  the 
long-distance  telephone  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada.  On  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 3 — and  there  is  no  relation  here 
of  cause  and  effect — the  flags  of  the 
fcrty-four  member  nations  of  I.U.G.G. 
were  run  up  on  a  northern  arc  of  the 
campus.  President  and  Prime  Minister 
met  that  day.  They  met  again,  a  week 
later,  at  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hampshire.  On  Wednesday,  September 
1 1 ,  a  premature  press  release  announced 
that  Sidney  E.  Smith  had  been  offered, 
and  would  accept,  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  External  Affairs.  With  the 
flags  of  the  nations  still  flying,  but  with 
the  University's  flag  symbolically  at  half- 
mast,  Dr.  Smith,  with  the  knowledge 
and  regretful  consent  of  his  Board  of 
Governors,  accepted. 


Acting  President 

The  broad  shoulders  of  Professor  Moffatt 
St.  A.  Woodside,  graduate  of  University 
College,  Rhodes  Scholar,  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  are  equal  to  the 
task  of  carrying  a  heavy  load.  To  use 
his  own  words,  contained  in  a  char- 
acteristic opening  address  to  under- 
graduates and  staff,  he  has  been  "ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
preside  over  an  interregnum".  He  is 
Acting  President.  He  has.  as  his  prin- 
cipal assistants,  Dr.  Murray  G.  Ross — 
who  had  been  promoted  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent early  in  the  summer — and  Frank 
Stone,  Vice-President  (Administration). 
But  he  has,  as  well,  the  unqualified  sup- 
port of  upwards  of  14,000  vitally  inter- 
ested men  and  women  who  know  that 
the  University  is  in  good  hands.  All  in 
all,  there  is  an  atmosphere  abroad  which 
has  to  a  high  degree  dissipated  the 
vapours  of  speculation. 
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It  was  out  of  ilir  question 

The  Benchers  ol  Uppei  (  anada,  while 

yielding  to  no  one  in  admiration  for  the 
private  and  professional  virtues  ol  the 
University's  Faculty  ol  Law,  have  foi 
long  heen  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
suggestion  thai  this  (acuity  should  pre- 
sume 10  turn  out  fully  qualified  young 
lawyers  without  benefit  ol  Osgoode 
Hall.  I  or  the  past  two  years  the  faculty, 
having  rested  its  case,  lias  been  await- 
ing the  verdict  ill  the  sequestered  but 
distant  comforl  of  North  Toronto.  It 
is  now  possible  to  record  that  the 
faculty  has  gained  its  point,  and  that 
this  year's  freshman  will  be  on  an 
equality  with  those  entering  the  first 
yeai  at  Osgoode  Hall.  Ahead  of  them 
will  lie:  three  years  to  an  LL.B.,  a 
yeai  (more  or  less)  under  articles  and 
a  short   practical  course  at  Osgoode. 

near  East 

•1  had  dreamed,  in  the  City  School  in 
Oxford,  of  hustling  into  form,  while 
I  lived,  the  new  Asia  which  time  was 
inexorably  bringing  upon  us.  Mecca 
was  to  lead  to  Damascus.  Damascus  to 

Vnatolia,  and  afterwards  to  Baghdad. 
And  then  there  was  to  be  Yemen. 
Fantasies,  these  will  seem,  to  such  as 
are  able  to  call  my  beginning  an  ordi- 
nary  effort." 

Thus  T.  E.  Lawrence  in  1922.  Fan- 
tasies no  longer,  now.  The  Middle  East 
has  become  the  Near  East  and  is  recog- 
nisable as  a  social  factor  of  supreme 
importance.  Its  people  "look  upon  us 
with  suspicion,  occasionally  tinged  with 
jealousy,  of  our  material — not  our 
spiritual — resources.  They  are  poten- 
tially our  collaborators  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  finer  world  society,  they  are 
also  potentially  our  enemies.  Our  great 
weakness  is  an  almost  total  lack  of 
understanding  of  them  and  of  their 
values.  We  cannot  speak  their  languages 
either  literally  or  figuratively.  There  is 
no  short  cut  to  this  priceless  under- 
standing." 

Nor  is  there  a  royal  road.  But  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  here  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  Until  a 
matter  of  ten  weeks  ago  there  was  no 
division  of  any  Canadian  university 
devoted  solely  to  the  study  of  the  Near 
East.  True,  there  has  been  at  McGill 
an  Institute  of  Islamic  Studies  but  its 
work  is  largely  restricted  to  Pakistan  and 
to  Islam  as  a  religion.  Now.  at  Toronto. 
an  honour  course  (which  has  already 
attracted  a  number  of  undergraduates) 
has  been  established  under  the  aegis  of 

Continued  on  pave  /.*<"> 


Chancellor 


Fx-president 


Acting  president 


M.  St.  A.  Woodside 


Moffatt  St.  A.  Woodside  entered 
University  College  in  1924  from 
Brantford  Collegiate  Institute,  with 
an  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Scholarship. 

At  U.C.,  Woodside's  course  was 
Classics,  and  he  ranked  first  in  it 
from  his  second  year.  He  was  a 
leader  in  college  dramatics,  played 
inter-faculty  basketball  and  rugby, 
was  a  member  of — and  one  of  the 
best  shots  in— the  C.O.T.C.  Gradu- 
ating in  1928,  he  was  elected  to  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship.  He  went  to 
Corpus  Christi  College,  where  he 
read  both  Honour  Moderations 
(Classics)  and  Greats.  He  came 
back  from  Corpus  with  three  oars. 
a  feat  which  is  analogous  to  that  of 
winning  three  games  in  a  World 
Series.  The  range  of  his  talents  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  at 
Oxford  he  found  time  to  act  as 
organist  in  the  college  chapel. 

Returning  from  Oxford  in  1931. 
Moffatt  Woodside  joined  the  staff 
of  University  College  and  one  year 


later  transferred  to  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. In  the  next  year  he  married 
Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
T.  H.  Barton:  she  had  been  a 
classmate  at  Varsity  and  president 
of  the  Women's  Undergraduate 
Association.  They  have  three  sons. 
In  1952  Woodside  was  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  suc- 
cession to  Dr.  Samuel  Beatty,  now 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 


"If  you  will  work  regularly  for 
your  optimum  number  of  hours, 
you  will  never  drop  behind,  your 
subjects  will  have  the  maximum 
interest  for  you,  and  when  the  end 
of  March  arrives,  you  will  be  able 
— as  in  fact  you  should  be  able — 
to  take  a  fortnight's  rest  in  the  fresh 
air  and  spring  sunshine  before  the 
annual  examinations  and  score  high 
marks  in  them  because  your  mind 
will  be  fresh,  agile  and  incisive." 

(From  Dean  Woodside's  opening 
address.) 
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a  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 
which  ha>  replaced  the  former  Depart- 
ment of  Oriental  1  anguages. 

Seeking  information  about  this  de- 
partment, we  called  on  the  man  who  is 
in  charge  of  it.  Professor  F.  V.  Winnett. 
Dr.  Winnett,  whose  office  in  University 
College  was  crowded  with  tea  chests 
and  packing  cases  containing  the  effects 
of  Professor  G.  M.  Wickens — recently 
arrived  from  Cambridge  to  teach  Arabic 
and  Persian  in  the  new  courses — is 
enthusiastic  about  the  programme.  "The 
Near  East",  he  says  "is  the  best  labora- 
tory that  any  man  can  find  for  studying 
humanity  and  its  institutions." 

The  department  will  conduct  two 
courses;  the  one  ancient,  the  other 
modern.  In  the  former,  Hebrew  will  be 
basic:  in  the  latter,  Arabic.  In  addition 
to  the  study  of  history  and  literature, 
a  second  language  will  be  added  in  the 
third  year;  on  the  modern  "side"  this 
will  be  either  Turkish  or  Persian.  Dr. 
Winnett  expects  that  U.C.'s  pioneer 
appointment  will  be  followed  soon  by 
a  Victoria  College  appointment  in 
Arabic  and  Persian. 

Professor  Wickens  had  six  years  of 
war  service,  mostly  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  including  four  years  in  Persia.  He 
was  demobilized  as  an  Intelligence 
Corps  captain  and  has  taught  since  at 
London  and  Cambridge. 

Orchidaceae 

A  young  botanical  taxonomer  ("scien- 
tific classifier";  in  no  way  connected  with 
national  revenue)  came  from  Hungary's 
State  Museum  of  Pecs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  eight  years  ago.  In  the 
department  he  was  classified  as  a  junior 
technician.  His  specialty  was  orchids. 
Word  got  around  that  he  was  some- 
thing of  an  expert  in  his  field.  The 
National  Research  Council  began  to  call 
him  "orchidologist"  and  gave  support 
to  his  solitary  studies.  Today — and  for 
the  next  ten  months — he  is  the  holder 
of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  you 
will  find  him  at  the  Ames  Orchid 
Herbarium  at  Harvard  University.  If 
you  are  an  amateur  of  orchids  and  want 
to  seek  his  advice,  you  will  have  to 
aueue  up:  among  his  current  customers 
are  the  U.S.  National  Herbarium,  the 
State  Museum  of  Stockholm,  the 
Natural  History  Museum  of  Lund,  the 
Delassert  Herbarium  in  Geneva,  the 
National  Museum  of  Venezuela,  the 
Institute  of  Jamaica,  the  University  of 


Concepcion  in  Chile,  and  the  Museo 
Plata  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  Natural 
History  Museum  of  Vienna  has  asked 
him  to  classify  its  two  thousand  speci- 
mens. He'll  be  back  next  year  to  mono- 
graph the  orchids  of  Canada  and  Vene- 
zuela. At  the  Department  of  Botany, 
ask  for  the  Assistant  Curator.  The  name 
is  L.  A.  Garay. 

Athletics 

The  senior  football  team  completed,  in 
two  phases,  a  hard  and  industrious  but 
singularly  unimaginative  season.  A  win 
against  last  year's  champions,  Queen's, 
was  followed  by  successive  losses  to 
McGill  and  Western  (2).  During  this 
phase  the  team  was  re-introduced  to 
such  useful  devices  as  the  quick  kick, 
the  returned  kick,  the  dribble  and  the 
reverse  gambit  from  kick-off.  These  are 
all  characteristic  of  the  Canadian  game. 
Their  opponents'  use  of  them  cost  the 
Blues  one  touchdown  and  rather  more 
than  200  yards  along  the  ground.  They 
themselves  used  none  of  them.  However, 
they  turned  on  their  tormentors  and 
won  the  last  two  games.  A  21  to  7  score 
against  McGill  in  Montreal  made 
amends  for  the  earlier  defeat.  The  un- 
beaten Western  team  richly  deserved  the 
championship.  The  Blues  could  look  to 
the  future  in  terms  of  the  delayed 
revival  of  their  friends  the  Argonauts. 
The  latter — somewhat  belatedly— ex- 
changed the  old  procedures  for  origi- 
nality and  opportunism.  From  then  on, 
they  won. 

Senior  golf,  played  at  the  Cataraqui 
club,  Kingston,  on  October  4th  went 
to  Western  with  a  total  medal-play 
score  of  638.  Queen's  were  second  with 
647  and  Toronto  third  with  662.  Louch 
of  Western  and  Thompson  of  Queen's 
were  low  men  with  155;  Brewer  (Vic.) 
of  Varsity  was  156. 

Tennis  was  played  off  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal  on  October  9,  10 
and  11.  It  was  said  to  be  the  best- 
managed  tournament  to  date.  McGill 
was  the  winner;  Montreal  was  second 
and  Varsity  third.  Carpenter  of  McGill 
won  the  singles  from  Simard  of  U.  of 
M.  Northey  and  Penner  of  McGill  took 
the  doubles  from  Lamoureux  and 
Simard  of  U.  of  M.  7—5,  0—6,  7—5. 

Having  dismissed  these  reverses  it  is 
pleasant  to  record  that  there  have  been 
rifts  in  the  cloud.  The  soccer  team,  for 
several  years  superlatively  effective,  as 
we  go  to  press  has  won  its  four  matches 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  western 
division  of  its  league.  It  was  to  play  off 
against  McGill  of  the  eastern  division 
on    November    2   and    9.    Finally,    the 


intercollegiate  track  and  field  meet,  held 
in  a  downpour  of  rain  and  a  sea  of 
mud  on  October  18,  resulted  in  a 
clear  victory  for  Toronto.  The  Varsits 
team  led  McGill  by  57  points  to  37. 
Western  was  third  with  36,  Queen's 
fourth  with  20,  and  McMaster  last  with 
11.  The  individual  champion  was  Stulacl 
of  Varsity  who  won  the  discus  throw 
and  shot  put  and  finished  second  in 
the  pole  vault.  In  addition  the  Varsity 
team  took  the  100,  the  mile  and  the 
mile  relay. 


University  College 

Higher  education  used  to  house  its 
archeologists  a  long  way  above  ground. 
The  department  of  Art  and  Archeology 
has  for  years  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of 
Queen's  Park  from  U.C.'s  East  Tower 
(four  storeys  up  and  no  elevator).  The 
department  has  moved  to  86  Queen's 
Park  (former  home  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent), an  appropriate  prehistoric  monu- 
ment. Space  in  the  Tower  is  being 
spruced  up  for  younger  members  of 
the  College  staff. 

Enrolment  at  U.C.  is  above  the  1,400 
mark.  Nearly  25%  of  a  freshman  class 
of  543  entered  with  first  class  honours 
at  senior  matriculation,  and  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  to  51  of  these  whose 
marks  were  80%  or  better. 

The  College  is  making  no  demands 
on  the  plans  for  the  new  campus  beyond 
a  hope  for  increased  residential  space 
there.  The  big  objective  is  a  Students' 
Union  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  Vic- 
toria and  St.  Michael's. 


We  take  off  our  hat  to 

Dr.  Benson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  1899 
and  who  set  the  record  for  attendance 
at  Homecoming  events.  Dr.  Benson 
registered  on  the  Friday  afternoon; 
watched  the  showing  of  the  film;  in- 
spected the  rare  books  in  the  Library; 
turned  up  at  the  "Meet  the  Profs"  tea; 
viewed  the  Float  Parade;  listened  to 
the  football  game;  missed  the  Saturday 
evening  dance  as  a  result  of  mistaking 
the  time;  attended  the  Sunday  church 
service  and  was  a  guest  of  honour  at 
the  Household  Science  tea.  Arriving  a 
little  late  for  the  variety  show  on  the 
Friday  night,  Dr.  Benson  selected  one 
of  the  few  seats  which  appeared  to  be 
available — a  vacant  bench  on  the  floor 
of  the  Arena.  There  Dr.  Benson  soon 
found  herself  in  the  good  company  of 
the  members  of  the  senior  football  team. 
May  they  have  her  enthusiasm  when 
they  reach  her  age. 
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PROVOST  OF   TRINITY  COLLEGE 


The  sentiments  of  all  can  be  no  better  expressed  than  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Council  of  one  of  Trinity's  \i\ter  colleges.  University  College,  which 
was  forwarded  to  the  Acting  Provost  after  the  death  of  Provost  Seeley 


HU%  it  vtnnlvtb : 

THAT  the  Council  of  University  College  deeply  regrets 
the  death  on  August  3rd,  1957,  as  the  result  of  a  motoring 
accident  three  weeks  earlier,  of  the  Reverend  Reginald 
Sidney  Kingsley  Seeley,  Provost  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Trinity  College. 

Reginald  Sidney  Kingsley  Seeley  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  England,  on  June  12th,  1908,  being  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  Venerable  George  Henry  Seeley,  at  one 
time  Archdeacon  of  Rangoon.  From  Marlborough  College 
where  he  had  been  instructed  by  such  great  teachers  of  the 
(lassies  as  Sir  Cyril  Norwood,  who  was  then  Master,  and 
also  G.  M.  Sargeaunt,  he  entered  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1927  as  a  Scholar  and  subsequently  was  a 
rancred  Student  of  his  College  and  a  Bell  Exhibitioner  and 
Wordsworth  Student  of  his  University.  He  took  both  Parts 
of  the  Classical  Tripos  and,  from  Ridley  Hall,  Part  I  of 
the  Theological  Tripos,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1930  and 
MA.  in  1934.  On  his  ordination  he  became  Curate  of 
Rugby  Parish  Church  in  1932,  but  two  years  later  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  as  Chaplain  of  St.  John's  College. 
His  loyalty  to  the  college  of  his  adoption  was  strong  and 
constant,  and  its  members  in  Toronto  will  not  forget  his 
regular  encouragement  here  in  later  years  of  their  reunions 
and  the  hospitable  grace,  friendliness,  and  dignity  with 
which  he  presided  over  them. 

In  1938  he  came  to  Canada  and  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
as  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  in  St.  John's  College, 
of  which  he  was  later  Warden,  and  as  Canon  of  St.  John's 
Cathedral.  In  1943  he  became  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ontario  and  Rector  of  St.  George's  Cathedral,  Kingston, 
but  relinquished  these  charges  in  1945  on  his  appointment 
to  Trinity  College,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Cosgrave  as  Provost 
and  Vice-Chancellor.  The  loss  to  his  College  by  his  death 
is  shared  deeply  by  all  who  have  known  and  appreciated 
his  services,  not  only  to  the  University  as  a  whole  and  to 
his  Church,  but  also  to  the  scholarly,  educational,  and 
social  causes  in  which  he  believed.  He  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Classical  Association  of  Canada,  and  the  skill 
and  wisdom  with  which  he  guided  its  early  deliberations 
and  policy  and  worked  untiringly  for  its  success  left  it 
firmly   established   as   the   national   expression   of  the  dis- 


cipline in  which  he  was  trained.  He  was  also  a  Past-Presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Liberties  Association,  Chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  on  Public  Affairs,  and  Canadian  Liaison 
Officer  for  the  Colonial  Service  of  Great  Britain.  Honours 
came  to  him  in  the  degrees  of  D.D.  from  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  King's  College,  and  Wycliffe  College, 
of  LL.D.  from  Queen's  University,  and  of  D.C.L.  from 
the  University  of  Bishop's  College.  In  addition  to  his  many 
activities  he  was  the  author  of  two  books,  The  Sign  of  the 
Cross  and  The  Function  of  the  University,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1945  and  1948  respectively. 

In  the  latter  work  he  deplored  the  tendency  to  over- 
specialization  in  the  humanities  as  well  as  in  the  sciences, 
maintaining  that  the  proper  function  of  a  university  edu- 
cation is  to  develop  not  skills  but  breadth  of  view,  sound 
judgment,  and  depth  of  insight.  He  conceived  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  university  to  society  at  large  to  be  that  of  main- 
taining high  academic  standards  and  of  acting  as  trustee 
in  the  national  life  for  such  qualities  as  impartiality,  in- 
tegrity, moral  courage,  and  a  sense  of  perspective.  This 
list  does  not  exhaust  the  qualities  for  which  the  late  Provost 
of  Trinity  College  was  himself  a  trustee  within  his  College 
and  University;  for  to  them  may  be  added  among  others 
wisdom  in  counsel,  the  gift  of  saying  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  pleasantly,  firmly,  and,  on  occasion,  eloquently. 
the  confidence  which  he  described  in  the  same  book  as 
being  "the  possession  of  those  who  passionately  seek  the 
truth  that  makes  us  free",  and  the  courage,  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  which  was  born  of  this  confidence  and  nobly 
manifested  by  himself  and  by  his  widow  in  the  days  and 
weeks  when,  in  their  calamity  of  pain  and  suffering,  they  were 
nevertheless  facing  the  future  together  with  faith  and  hope. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Getty  and  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Winnett  that  this  resolution  be  adopted  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  University  College, 
and  that  its  transmission  by  the  Principal  to  the  Acting 
Provost  of  Trinity  College  should  be  approved  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sincere  sympathy  which  is  felt  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  which  is  accompanied  by 
their  good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Seeley  for  her  early  and  com- 
plete recovery  from  her  injuries. 
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Varsity  and  I.U.G.G. 


Leonard  Bertin 


Leonard  Renin,  a  Cambridge,  tng.. 
graduate,  was  for  seven  years  science 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 
He  is  author  of  Atom  Harvest,  a  highly 
controversial  history  of  the  development 
of  atomic  energy,  published  in  Britain 
and  the  U.S.  A  second  book,  this  time 
of  popular  science  and  engineering  for 
children,  is  due  to  be  published  in  the 
U.K.  and  Canada  shortly.  Leonard 
Bertin  recently  joined  the  Financial  Post 
of  Toronto  as  Science  Editor.  In  the 
war.  and  later  as  a  foreign  correspon- 
dent and  science  editor  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  he  has  travelled  in  more  than 
thirty  countries. 


There  was  something  different  about  the 
Xlth  General  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics, held  in  Toronto  University  in 
September,  that  set  it  apart  from  the 
many  that  had  preceded  it  at  three- 
yearly  intervals  for  well  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  same 
oceanographical  discussions  about  tech- 
niques to  fathom  the  movements  of  the 
oceans;  weathermen  were  plotting  their 
cyclones  and  "highs"  and  "lows";  seis- 
mologists were  interpreting  shock  waves 
that  had  reached  the  surface  of  the 
earth  again  from  some  distant  'quake 
after  tracing  devious  and  complicated 
paths  through  the  mantle  of  the  earth. 

Vulcanologists  listened  to  accounts  of 
giant  eruptions  in  remote  parts  of 
vSiberia  and  discussed  ways  of  deflecting 
the  destructive  lava  streams  away  from 
homes  in  their  path.  In  other  lecture 
rooms  throughout  the  university  you 
would  have  found  geomagnetic  experts 
discussing  terrestrial  dynamo  currents 
while  others  were  deeply  involved  in 
cosmic  rays  or  the  aurora  borealis.  All 
this  was  completely  according  to  pat- 
tern. 

The  "difference"  went  far  beyond  the 
predominantly  Canadian  and  U.S.  tinge 
to  the  meeting,  the  recently  varnished 
benches  of  the  lecture  rooms,  the  over- 
whelming hospitality  of  our  hosts  or 
the  bewildering  vicissitudes  experienced 
by   those  delegates    who,    in    order    to 
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return  some  of  this  hospitality,  at- 
tempted to  purchase  liquor  for  their 
own  use. 

I  put  this  down  to  the  entirely  new 
status  that  geophysicists  had  achieved 
for  themselves  in  the  eye  of  the  general 
public  during  the  three  intervening  years 
since  the  Rome  meeting.  There  were 
now  lay  members  of  the  public  who 
even  knew  what  geophysics  was.  Count- 
less others  had  seen  the  word  frequently 
in  their  newspapers  in  connection  with 
the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

And  then  there  was  the  artificial  satel- 
lite, not  yet  circling  the  earth  like  a 
man-made  moon  but  still  very  much  a 
matter  of  curiosity  and  expectancy  for 
the  man  in  the  street. 

I  remember  well  the  reaction  that  I 
received  from  my  own  associate  editor 
three  years  ago  when  I  proposed  to 
him  that  I  should  travel  from  London  to 
Rome  to  attend  the  geophysical  meeting 
there.  "What  the  hell  is  geophysics  any- 
how, and  how  could  it  possibly  affect 
the  man  in  the  street?"  summed  up  his 
views.  And  when  he  became  converted 
by  my  arguments  he  commented:  "A 
pity  they  could  not  change  the  name." 

By  contrast  with  this  attitude,  the 
reply  that  I  received  when  I  suggested 
crossing  the  Atlantic  at  considerably 
greater  expense  this  year  to  cover  the 
Toronto  conference  was  "By  all  means. 
I'm  sure  it  will  be  worth  while."  Editors 
of  the  better  daily  newspapers  are  good 
barometers  of  public  interest  and  his 
answer  accurately  reflected  the  new 
recognition  of  a  comparatively  old 
science. 

The  public  reaction  was  plainly  re- 
flected in  the  delegates  and  organizers. 
For  the  first  time,  invitations  went  out 
to  newspaper  men  all  over  the  world. 
Chairmen  of  sessions,  conscious  of  their 
new  roles  and  responsibilities,  daily  at- 
tended press  conferences,  missing  their 
lunch  breaks  in  the  process,  to  answer 
the  questions  of  insatiably  curious  re- 
porters. 

We  heard  of  projects  that,  10  years 
ago,  would  have  been  classed  with  the 
science  fiction  of  lules  Verne. 

There  was,  for  example,  Prof.  Bullen 
of  Sydney,  Australia,  wanting  the  U.S. 


or  the  Russians  to  explode  atom  bombs 
deep  in  the  earth  so  that  seismologists  in 
observatories  in  many  parts  of  the  globe 
could  register  the  shocks  and  learn  more 
about  the  mechanism  of  earthquakes. 
Solar  spectroscopists  wanted  to  send 
large  telescopes  100,000  feet  into  the 
stratosphere  to  get  better  pictures  of  the 
disturbed  surface  of  the  sun.  Soviet, 
U.S.  and  British  scientists  had  new 
plans  to  utilize  artificial  satellites  while 
one  group  put  forward  a  proposal,  later 
to  be  passed  in  modified  form  by  the 
final  plenary  session,  that  a  hole  should 
be  drilled  down  through  the  earth's 
crust  "to  find  out  what's  below  it". 

Sir  Edward  Bullard,  of  Cambridge, 
England,  always  a  wag,  confessed  after- 
wards that  this  resolution  had  its  origins 
in  a  very  good  private  lunch  one  day 
during  the  conference.  "The  food  was 
good;  the  wine  was  good;  so  good,  in 
fact  that  we  thought  it  deserved  a  reso- 
lution. So  we  put  our  heads  together 
and  set  out  our  ideas  on  a  table  napkin." 

Resolutions,  once  they  have  been  car- 
ried by  the  International  Union  of 
Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  respect,  however  flippant, 
improbable"  or  impossible  they  may 
sound  at  the  time.  They  have  a  habit  of 
coming  true. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year, 
for  example,  that  opened  on  July  1  and 
lasts  until  December  31,  next  year 
(1958)  sprang  out  of  just  such  a  reso- 
lution. It  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
international  scientific  undertaking  in 
history,  costing  more  than  $250  million 
and  depending  on  the  co-operation  of 
about  66  nations  in  a  pole-to-pole  net- 
work of  closely-linked  scientific  observa- 
tories. 

The  satellite  Sputnik  that  we  know 
only  too  well  to  be  an  accomplished 
fact,  was  an  idea  that  was  first  publicly 
sponsored  at  the  Rome  Conference.  A 
balloon  carried  the  solar  telescope  aloft 
shortly  after  the  Toronto  conference 
closed  and  returned  safely  and  un- 
harmed to  earth  again  with  its  photo- 
graphs within  two  weeks  of  delegates 
dispersing. 

Continued  on  page  159  i 
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I  he  telephone  in  the  Hart  House  barber  shop  was  ringing.  The  head 
barber  pieked  up  the  receiver.  A  voice  said.  Hello!  My  name  is 
Smith:  I  used  to  work  at  the  University,  (an  you  cut  my  hair  this 
morning?" 

Sidney  Smith  used  to  work  at  the  University—  and  for  it.  He  worked 
hard,  long,  and  brilliantly.  The  burden  laid  upon  him  was  infinitely 
greater  than  that  which  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  asked  to 
carry:  it  is  hoped  that  no  man  will  be  asked  to  shoulder  such  a  load 
again. 

The  President  (it  is  difficult  to  think  of  him  in  other  terms)  probably 
left  us  on  an  impulse,  and  one  that  was  stronger  than  any  argument 
that  John  Diefenbaker  can  have  used.  It  was  the  kind  of  impulse  which 
comes  to  a  vigorous  man  when  a  change  of  pace  and  a  longer  period 
of  real  usefulness  are  offered  in  exchange  for  blue-prints  and  a  time 
limit.  Sidney  Smith  is  sixty.  At  the  University,  time  would  have  stood 
between  him  and  his  goal:  in  the  wider  sphere  of  public  life,  both 
time  and  space  are  on  his  side.  Intuitively  (despite  the  wrench)  he 
knew  the  impulse  was  sound  even  before  he  rationalized  it. 

The  immediate  prospect  of  University  expansion  is  essentially  the 
product  of  the  President's  insight  and  advocacy;  the  senior  staff  is 
largely  his  creation;  the  scale  at  which  the  teachers  of  the  University 
are  paid — the  highest  in  the  country — was  his  doing;  he  kept  the 
balance  between  Arts  and  Science;  the  vast  post-war  enlargement  was 
his  problem  and  its  magnificent  solution  was  the  measure  of  Smith 
and  of  his  team.  These  were  achievements — there  were  many  others — 
but  achievements  tell  little  of  the  man  and  so  afford  a  wry  beginning. 

When  Sidney  Smith  came  to  Toronto  in  1944  he  was  a  scholar  to 
be  respected,  a  teacher  to  be  heard,  an  administrator  to  be  envied  and 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Feat  had  followed  feat  with  a  regularity 
that  might  have  spoilt  or  hardened  him.  This  did  not  happen.  On  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  most  likable  things  about  him  is  the  way  in 
which  his  face  so  often  betrays  the  fact  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the 
boy  who  was  the  father  of  the  man:  it  is  as  if  he  had  never  entirely 
outgrown  his  own  amazement  at  getting  to  King's  at  fourteen,  or 
managing  to  make  the  first  war,  or  arriving  at  the  Bar  of  Nova  Scotia 
at  twenty-three. 

Everyone  knows  that  Sidney  Smith's  physical  drive  is  tremendous 
and  his  mental  energy  phenomenal.  Fewer  people  know  that  he  is 
considerate,  sensitive,  and  appreciative  of  the  work  and  merits  of 
others.  Critical  of  himself  before  he  is  critical  of  his  colleagues,  he 
is  invariably  thoughtful  of  those  in  lesser  positions.  At  Toronto  he 
was  patient  and  meticulous  about  the  legal  rights,  privileges  and  obli- 
gations of  various  University  bodies:  expediency  was  never  a  good 
enough  excuse  to  by-pass  the  normal  and  correct  procedure.  He  is 
emotional;  he  can  be  deeply  hurt,  but  he  is  unlikely  to  show  it.  He 
has  the  common  touch.  He  is  good  fun:  his  cheerful,  booming  greeting. 
his  smile,  his  easy  manner,  were  a  constant  stimulant  that  infected 
every  corner  of  the  campus. 

We  shall  miss  him.  His  good  years  here  matched  his  stature.  No 
president  of  the  Universitv  has  undertaken  and  accomplished  so  much. 
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The  culmination  of  the  first  stage  of 
planning  for  the  University  of  1968 
was  reached  on  October  17  when  the 
Advisory  Planning  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Osbourne,  submitted  its  90-page  report 
to  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Board 
is  now  studying  this  report  in  detail, 
but  has  accepted  it  in  principle.  Mean- 
while much  of  what  the  report  contains 
has  reached  the  general  public  through 
the  daily  and  periodic  press. 

The  report  is  an  impressive  document. 
It  presents  a  basic  plan  for  the  use  of 
new  land  and  old  land,  new  buildings 
and  old  buildings,  in  anticipation  of  an 
increased  enrolment  from  13,000  to 
23,400  in  the  next  twelve  years.  The 
higher  figure  is  neither  a  guess  nor  a 
commercial  objective:  it  is  a  conser- 
vative estimate  of  the  number  of 
students  who,  despite  the  probable 
expansion  of  other  Ontario  universities, 
may,  in  the  absence  of  new  foundations, 
be  expected  to  seek  admittance  to 
Varsity.  The  plan  offers  a  means  of 
accommodating  and  teaching  this 
number  without  loss  of  tone  or  academic 
performance.  But  at  the  present  stage 
the  report  must  be  regarded  as  a  plan, 
not  the  plan:  each  step  in  its  develop- 
ment must  be  studied  as  it  is  reached. 


1957- 1968 


A  unified  campus 

Public  curiosity  has  naturally  been 
centred  about  the  26  acres  of  recently 
acquired  property  west  of  St.  George 
Street,  which,  when  cleared  of  its 
present  congestion,  will  provide  a  vir- 
tually unobstructed  site  for  new  con- 
struction. No  doubt  many  people  have 
assumed  that  "expansion"  will  be  merely 
a  matter  of  putting  up  a  number  of 
modern  buildings  on  the  site.  This  is 
not  so.  The  existing  campus  is  an  equally 
important  part  of  a  properly  integrated 
plan. 

Priority  will  obviously  be  given  to 
what  we  may  now  call  the  "West" 
campus,  but  the  "Old"  campus  will 
have  its  share  of  new  construction  and 
many  of  its  present  buildings,  eminently 
adaptable  to  a  long  life  of  usefulness, 
can  undergo  extensive  internal  surgery 
without  a  change  of  appearance. 

Thus  the  paramount  feature  of  the 
report  is  the  proposal  to  group  almost 
all  of  the  non-college  departments  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  easterly 
section  of  the  West  campus,  to  con- 
centrate the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  along  the  south  border 
of  the  Old  campus  and  to  permit  the 
growth  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in 


the  middle  east  section  of  the  Old.  With 
this  as  a  premise  it  is  possible  to  follow 
a  series  of  proposed  transmigrations  and 
settlements  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
Let  us  dispose  of  the  West  campus  first. 

The  West  Campus 

The  "non-college"  or  "University"  de- 
partments of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  are 
thirteen  in  number.  It  is  proposed  that 
eleven  of  these,  along  with  the  faculty 
office,  be  congregated  in  a  single 
building  near  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  West  campus,  i.e.,  near  the  junction 
of  Harbord  and  St.  George  Streets, 
while  a  twelfth,  Zoology,  be  given  its 
own  home  nearby.  West  of  these,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  women's 
athletics  building  (on  which  work  is 
expected  to  begin  at  any  moment)  and 
a  men's  athletics  building.  South  of 
Willcocks  Street,  and  adjacent  to  St. 
George,  are  proposed  sites  for  a 
chemistry  building,  a  physics  building 
and  (perhaps,  eventually,  some  day)  a 
Faculty  Union. 

With  the  School  of  Nursing  and  the 
central  heating  plant  already  standing 
north  and  south  of  Russell  Street,  and 
provision  made  for  the  superintendent's 
department  on  Huron  Street,  the  eastern 
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halt  of  the  Wesl  campus  is  thus  wholly 
accounted  for.  Along  the  western  half 
(excluding  the  reservation  for  athletics 
at  the  top  end)  planning  provides  for 
a  staggered  row  of  residences  for  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  students,  a  parking 
area  paralleling  Spadina  Avenue  and 
a  reserve  for  "unscheduled  expansion" 
south  of  Russell  Street.  Into  this  frame- 
work, other  units  of  the  University  such 
as  Architecture,  the  women's  division 
of  P.  &  H.E,  Social  Studies,  Business 
Administration,  the  health  services  and 
the  computation  centre  may  eventually 
be  introduced. 

Green  Space 

The  area  available  for  the  above,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  thoroughfares 
and  for  buildings  already  standing  in 
the  plot,  is  about  twenty  acres.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  development  of  the  area 
shall  not  produce  an  uncomfortable 
density,  or  crowd  the  city  streets,  or 
result  in  buildings  of  unnecessary 
height.  While  making  economical  use 
of  ground,  the  plan  provides  for  con- 
siderable "green  space".  The  residences, 
for  instance,  are  sited  so  as  to  afford 
a  maximum  of  sunlight  on  three  sides, 
are  protected  on  the  west  by  the  broad 
expanse  of  Spadina  Avenue  and  the 
parking  lot,  and  on  the  east  by  a  liberal 
lawn  allowance.  In  order  to  reduce 
traffic  noises,  all  buildings  are  given  a 
minimum  frontage  on  city  streets. 
While  economy  of  construction  and  the 
cost  of  future  maintenance  indicate 
that  some  buildings  should  reach  to  six 
or  seven  storeys,  areas  of  student  traffic 
such  as  classrooms  and  laboratories  will 
be  placed  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  ground  level. 

Vehicular  traffic  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  heart  of  the  campus,  and  the 
proposal  is  that  the  buildings  shall  be 
reached  by  driveways  from  adjacent 
streets.  It  is  suggested  that  these  drive- 
ways should  be  built  below  landscaped 


terraces  affording  entrance  to  the 
buildings  at  basement  level.  The  parking 
of  cars  is  an  insidious  component  of 
the  problem  of  vehicular  control.  A 
"ribbon  area"  along  Spadina  Avenue 
would  provide  an  additional  520  places 
for  "staff"  parking. 

The  Old  Campus 

The  scale  model  which  is  illustrated  at 


the  head  oi  this  article  shows  new  con- 
struction in  white.  It  is  possible  to  pick 
out  about  five  or  six  distinct  white  spots 
cast  of  St.  George  Street.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  is  in  the  foreground 
and  indicates  the  situation  of  a  large 
Engineering  building  which,  in  associa- 
tion with  its  familiar  neighbours,  would 
achieve  the  desired  concentration  of  the 

Continued  on  page  146 


Capital  Costs 


The  extent  of  the  needful  programme  is  such  that  financial 
requirements  will  be  heavy.  Thus  it  is  axiomatic  that  every  means 
should  be  used  to  ensure  economy — consistent  with  the  provision 
of  facilities  imperative  for  the  protection  of  high  academic 
standards. 

An  advisory  committee  on  building  design,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  O.  D.  Vaughan,  chairman  of  the  property  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  lay 
down  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  types  of  building 
to  be  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  functional  requirements  of 
individual  departments. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  some  pertinent  data  it  has  been  essential 
to  make  preliminary  estimates  as  a  guide  to  general  costs.  These 
estimates  have  been  made  from  a  review  of  recent  construction 
experience  in  comparable  institutions  and  from  an  application  of 
the  July,  1957  cost-of-construction  index  to  the  known  cost  of 
buildings  erected  on  the  campus  in  recent  years. 

Sub-totals  for  three  successive  four-year  periods  have  been 
estimated.  The  grand  total  of  these  is  $51,679,000,  excluding 
$8,735,000  for  work  already  in  progress.  This  total  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  for  the  West  campus,  funds 
for  which  were  made  available  by  the  sale  of  debentures  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  annual  amount  of  money 
required  throughout  the  12-year  period,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  at  least  $33,000,000  will  be  needed  for  the  five-year  period 
1957-1962. 
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Priority  Pattern 


In  the  preparation  of  the  report  of  Advisory  Planning  Committee,  the 
dominant  consideration  has  been  to  provide  for  the  full  12-year  period  under 
review.  The  report  has  stressed  the  desirability  of  initiating  most  of  the 
building  programme  immediately.  Limitations  on  the  immediate  availability 
of  the  funds  required  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  administrative  and  technical 
personnel  preclude  such  an  approach  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  objective.  It  has 
been  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  a  priority  schedule  of  new  construction 
and  alteration-rehabilitation  projects.  Under  this  schedule  (which  allows  for 
successive  stages  of  preliminary  study,  detailed  design  and  actual  construction) 
the  following  table  suggests  intervals  at  which  work  might  be  completed. 

1957  Addition  to  Archives  building. 

1958  Aerophysics;  Superintendent's  shops,  stores  and  offices;  Press  offices 
and  Book  Store;  primary  service  lines;  alterations  to  Simcoe  Hall. 

1959  Dental  building;  Women's  athletic  building;  Engineering  I:  Women's 
residence  I. 

1960  Addition  to  steam  plant;  Women's  residence  II;  Men's  residence  I; 
Arts  building;  Conservatory  of  Music  offices  and  studios;  Physics  I; 
alterations  and  rehabilitation  in  Household  Science,  old  Engineering, 
old  Dental,  Flavelle  House. 

1961  Engineering  II;  Conservatory  of  Music  theatre  and  halls;  alteration 
and  rehabilitation  in  McLennan  Laboratory,  Economics  and  Electrical 
buildings,  65  St.  George  Street. 

1962  Chemistry  building;  alteration  and  rehabilitation  in  Biology  and  Wall- 
berg  buildings. 

1963  Men's  residence  II;  Architecture  building;  alteration  and  rehabilitation 
in  Chemistry  and  Mining  buildings. 

1964  Women's  residence  III;  Library  addition;  Nursing  addition;  alteration 
and  rehabilitation  of  Examination  Hall. 

1 965  Men's  residence  III;  Men's  athletics  building  I;  Faculty  Union. 

1966  Physics  II;  alteration  and  rehabilitation  in  Hygiene  building  and  Hart 
House. 

1967  Business  Administration;  Social  Work. 

1968  Women's  residence  IV;  Men's  residence  IV;  Men's  athletics  building 
II;  Simcoe  Hall  addition. 
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acult]  tlong  the  southern  border  of 
the  Old  campus.  This  building  would 
be  linked  with  the  Wallberg  on  the  one 
side  and  with  the  McLennan  Laboratory 
on  the  other.  (The  whole  of  the  latter 
and  the  easterly  half  of  the  former  will 
have  been  vacated  by  the  move  of 
physics  and  chemistry  to  the  west.)  In 
combination  with  them  the  new  Engi- 
neering building  is  designed  to  take 
in  six  departments  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering  and  to  release  space  in 
adjacent  buildings  to  permit  what  appear 
to  be  desirable  exchanges  of  tenants. 

The  model  shows,  too,  the  site  of  the 
Press  building  (the  steel  has  already 
been  erected),  an  extension  to  the 
Library  stack,  a  nearly-completed  wing 
on  the  Archives  building  and  an  ad- 
dition to  Whitney  Hall.  North  of  Hoskin 
Avenue  may  be  seen  sites  which  are 
suggested  for  a  women's  residence  west 
of  Devonshire  Place  and  for  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  south  of  the 
Museum. 

The  proposed  transmigrations  which 
would  precede  or  accompany  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  development  of  the 
complete  plan  are  too  numerous  to  be 
dealt  with  in  detail  here.  Since,  however, 
they  may  be  of  some  interest  to  gradu- 
ates, they  are  listed  in  the  "Who's  Who 
and  Where"  which  concludes  this 
summary.  They  must  be  regarded  as  a 
tentative  catalogue;  they  are  neither 
tickets  of  admission  nor  rain  checks. 


Faculty  office:  45  St.  George  Street  to 
Arts  building. 

Anthropology:  Museum;  rooms,  base- 
ment and  garage  of  86  Queen's  Park  to 
Arts  building. 

Art  &  Archeology:  86  Queen's  Park  to 
Arts  building. 
Botany:  stays. 

Chemistry:  Chemistry     and     Wallberg 
buildings  to  new  Chemistry  building. 
East  Asiatic  Studies:  86  Queen's  Park 
to  Arts  building. 

Geography:  Economics  building  to 
Arts  building. 

Geological  Sciences:  expands  in  Mining 
building. 

History:  Flavelle  House  to  Arts 
building. 

Italian,  Spanish  and  Portugese: 
U.C.  to  Arts  building. 

Mathematics:  U.C.  and  47  St.  George 
Street  to  Arts  building. 

Philosophy:    U.C.  to  Arts  building. 

Physics:  McLennan  Laboratory  and  47 

St.     George    Street     to    new     Physics 

building. 

Political  Economy :  Economics  build- 
ing to  Arts  building. 

Psychology:    St.  George  Street,  U.C, 

Baldwin  House  and  Economics  building 

to  Arts  building. 

Slavic  Studies:    Flavelle  House  to  Arts 

building. 

Zoology:  Biology  building  to  Zoology 

building,  West  Campus. 


The  Federated  Colleges 

Although  the  expansion  envisaged  by  the  report  of  the  Advisory 
Planning  Committee  is  complementary  to  the  developments 
under  discussion  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Federated 
Colleges  it  does  not  include  them.  All  three  Colleges,  like  the 
parent  university,  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  greatly  in- 
creased numbers.  Their  proposed  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  future  may  be  listed  in  general  terms. 

Victoria  College  A  multi-storey  residence  for  200  women  to  be 
erected  north-east  of  Annesley  Hall.  Construction  to  begin  in 
the  early  spring.  An  extension  to  the  Library  extending  east  of 
Charles  Street:  reading  room,  seminar  room  and  offices:  con- 
struction expected  to  begin  in  early  summer. 

Trinity  College  Residential  extension  to  St.  Hilda's  College. 
Residential  extension  to  complete  quadrangle. 

St.  Michael's  College  Women's  building  (Loretto  College) 
on  St.  Mary  Street.  Addition  to  boiler  room  with  electrical 
distribution  centre.  10-year  plan  for  consolidated  library. 
Extensions  to  classrooms  and  lecture  rooms. 
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Aeronautical  Engineering:  old    Engi- 
neering to  new  Engineering. 

Civil  Engineering:    old  Engineering  to 
new  Engineering. 

Engineering  Drawing:    to    new    Engi- 
neering. 

Electrical  Engineering:  Electrical 
building  to  McLennan  Laboratory. 

Applied  Physics:  old  Engineering  to 
Electrical  building. 

Mechanical  Engineering:  stays;  and 
expands  in  Electrical  building. 

Metallurgical  Engineering:  to  Wall 
berg  building. 

Faculty  office :  Mining  Building  to  new 
Engineering  building 

Architecture:  from  old  Engineering 
and  Examination  Hall  to  new  building, 
West  Campus. 

Business  Administration:  from  Eco 
nomics  building  to  "unscheduled  ex- 
pansion", West  Campus 

Computation  Centre:  from  McLennan 
Laboratory  to  West  Campus. 

Dentistry:  from  Dental  building,  Col 
lege  Street  to  new  Dental  Building. 
Elm  Street. 

Extension:  from  65  St.  George  Street 
to  Economics  building. 

Faculty  Union:  from  Hart  House  tc 
Faculty  Union  building 

Graduate  Studies:  from  Hoskin  Avenue 
to  65  St.  George  Street. 

Health  Services:  from  St.  George 
Street  generally  to  vicinity  of  Men's 
Athletics. 

Library:  stays,  but  puts  out  shoots  ir 
Arts  building  and  adds  to  stack  space 

Law:  from  Glendon  Hall  to  "un 
scheduled  expansion",  West  Campus. 

Medicine:  stays,  but  expands  in  Biolog) 
and  Hygiene  buildings. 

Men's  Athletics:    from  Hart  House  tc 

Men's  Athletics  building. 

Music:  from  College  Street  to  new 
building  south  of  Museum. 

Nursing:  stays  and  expands  at  site 

Pharmacy:  from  Gerrard  Street  to  ok 
Dental  building,  West  Campus. 

P.  &  H.  E. :  (men)  from  sundry  tc 
vicinity  of  Men's  Athletics  building 
(women)  from  Household  Science  t< 
Women's  Athletics  building. 

Placement:     from  5  Willcocks  Stree 

to  Economics  building 

Social  Studies:  from  Economics  build 

ing  to  "unscheduled  expansion",  Wes 

Campus.    Student  Activities:    to    1 

House. 
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ll    u.is    |iisl     50    \e.us    ago    Iluit    the 

Board  o\  Governors,  in  accordance  with 
.1  recommendation  ol  the  Km.il  Com- 
mission on  University  Affairs  I  1906), 
established  tin-  firsl  (  anadian  forestry 
Khool  .it  the  University  ol  roronto, 
ind  appointed  Or.  Bernhard  Eduard 
Fernow  .is  the  tirst  dean.  Celebrations 
to  in. iik  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
Faculty  were  held  from  October  24 
to  27.  when  following  the  Annual 
Meeting  ot  the  (  anadian  Institute  of 
I  orestry,  members  of  the  Alumni 
gathered  together  in  large  numbers  to 
take  part  in  various  social  and  academic 
activities  both  within  and  without  the 
I  University  campus. 

These  celebrations  got  under  way  on 
Thursday  evening  with  a  dinner  and 
dance  attended  by  some  250  graduates 
and  their  wives  at  the  Seaway  Hotel. 
This  provided  the  occasion  and  atmos- 
phere for  preliminary  class  reunions, 
the  renewing  of  old  associations,  and  the 
forming  of  new  ones.  Excellent  enter- 
tainment was  provided  by  two  well- 
known  alumni.  W.  S.  McNutt  and 
H.  H.  Parsons.  During  the  dinner  the 
C.I.F.  Gold  Medal  was  presented  by 
Dr.  G.  W.  I.  Creighton,  President  of 
the  Institute,  to  D.  C.  F.  Fayle,  the  top 
student  in  the  graduating  class  of  1957. 

To  mark  this  important  occasion  for 
Ontario  forestry,  the  forest  industries 
1  of  the  Province  have  provided  material 
for  panelling  the  hall  and  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Forestry  Building  with 
Ontario  woods,  the  operation  to  be 
extended  to  the  upper  floors  in  later 
years.  On  Friday  morning  the  Alumni 
gathered  at  the  Forestry  Building  for  the 
official  presentation  of  this  welcome 
addition  by  Mr.  McNutt,  who  is 
currently  the  President  of  the  Ontario 
Forest  Industries  Association.  At  the 
same  time  a  handsome  and  much 
needed  trophy  case  was  presented  to 
the  Faculty  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Buell  on 
behalf  of  the  Class  of  5T6. 

Following  these  ceremonies.  Dr.  J. 
L.  Farrar  described  the  research 
program,  mainly  in  the  field  of  Tree 
Physiology,  Ecology,  and  Forest  Soils, 
that  is  under  way  at  the  Glendon  Hall 
Laboratory,  where  the  Faculty  and  the 
Department  of  Botany  are  working  in 
close  co-operation.  Later  in  the  morning 
the  party  moved  to  Glendon  Hall  by 
bus  to  see  things  for  themselves,  in- 
cluding the  laboratory,  greenhouse, 
nursery,  and  ether  parts  of  the  grounds 
that  are  being  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  or  jointly  by  the  two 
departments,  as  for  example,  the 
arboretum. 


Forestry's  Fiftieth 


The  focal  point  of  the  celebrations 
marking  the  Golden  Jubilee  was  the 
Convocation  held  on  Friday  evening, 
when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
honoris  causa  was  conferred  on  six 
outstanding  Canadian  foresters — J.  A. 
Bedard,  I.S.O.,  M.F.,  D.Sc,  of  Quebec, 
W.  A.  Delahey,  M.C.,  B.Sc.F.,  of 
Toronto,  J.  Miles  Gibson,  O.B.E.. 
B.Sc.F.,  D.Sc,  of  Fredericton,  R.  W. 
Lyons,  B.Sc.F.,  of  Neenah,  Wisconsin, 
H.  R.  MacMillan,  C.B.E.,  B.S.A.,  M.F., 
D.Sc,  of  Vancouver,  and  E.  J.  Zavitz, 
B.A.,  M.Sc.F.,  L.L.D.,  of  Toronto. 
Convocation  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
MacMillan,  his  theme  being  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  progress  that  Canadian 
forestry  has  made  during  the  past  half 
century. 

Preceding  Convocation  a  rousing 
dinner  was  given  to  honour  the  occasion 
in  the  Great  Hall.  Hart  House,  by  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Colonel  W.  E. 
Phillies.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
presided  at  this  dinner.  A  toast  to  the 


Faculty   was   proposed   by   Dr.   Bedard 
and  responded  to  by  Dean  Sisam. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  this  occasion 
to  acquaint  more  people  with  the  back- 
ground of  forestry  by  having  an  Open 
House  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  at 
which  a  number  of  displays  were  on 
view  depicting  various  aspects  of 
forestry  work  in  Ontario.  This  was  well 
attended,  and  the  comments  one  heard 
suggested  it  could  well  be  repeated  in 
the  future. 

The  undergraduates  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  preparation  for  the 
Open  House,  and  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  entry  in  the  Homecoming 
Float    Parade,    which    took   first   place. 

The  formal  programme  celebrating 
this  anniversary  was  concluded  on 
Saturday  morning  with  a  meeting  of  the 
Forestry  Alumni  Association,  at  which 
plans  for  its  future  activities  in  support 
of  the  work  of  the  Faculty  were 
discussed. 
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Homecoming 

October  25  -  27 

At  Oxford  it  is  a  Gaudy  ("a  grand  enter- 
tainment")  and  nearly  everywhere  else 
n  is  a  Reunion.  Here  at  Toronto  it  is 
Homecoming — a  festival  which  can  be 
both  a  Gaudy  and  a  Reunion. 

These  are  the  components  of  a  suc- 
cessful Homecoming:  College  or  Faculty 
reunions,  events  like  Medicine's  annual 
refresher  course  or  the  Engineers'  Tri- 
ennial, undergraduate  enthusiasm  and 
effort,  a  suitable  date,  an  ad  hoc  execu- 
tive, a  good  programme  and  the  financial 
hacking  of  the  University. 

You  can  always  count  on  the  under- 
graduates; they  have  their  float  parade 
and  their  Blue  and  White  dance;  they 
will  add  sparkle  to  the  All-Varsity 
Revue;  they  are  good  hosts  and  they  are 
not  afraid  of  work.  You  can  count  on 
reunions  at  Victoria  and  St.  Michael's, 
at  Nursing,  at  Household  Science;  you 
can  count  on  Medicine's  affair;  you 
can  be  certain  that,  either  by  design  or 
chance,  there  will  be  other  faculty  or 
college  get-togethers. 

The  date  has  too  often  been  a  hazard. 
It  should  be  selected  at  least  a  year  in 
advance  and  it  should  be  dictated  by  a 
firm  football  schedule.  Now  that  better 
Stadium  seats  are  to  be  had  for  less,  it 
is  a  pity  that  so  important  an  event  as 
the  Triennial  should  have  missed  Home- 
coming by  one  full  week. 

This  year  a  small  executive,  un- 
shackled by  other  commitments  but  in 
league  with  a  representative  committee, 
left  no  detail  to  chance.  The  programme 
was  a  trifle  ambitious  (the  afternoon  of 

Captain  and  Coach 


Principal  Jeanneret 


the  first  day  is  too  soon  to  expect  at- 
tendance) but  better  ambition  than  in- 
difference. Finally,  the  University  picked 
up  the  ticket  for  those  items  of  expense 
which  no  amount  of  planning  can  ever 
foresee. 

What  was  the  programme?  The  old 
standbys:  the  revue,  the  float  parade, 
the  football,  the  dance,  the  church 
service,  the  Sunday  teas  and  open  house, 
the  carillon.  There  were  improvements 
— the  revue  indoors,  in  the  Arena;  a 
separate  dance  for  alumni  in  Ferguson 
Hall.  Innovations  were  a  pre-game 
luncheon  at  the  Park  Plaza  and  a  tea 
for  alumni  and  members  of  the  staff 
held  in  Hart  House  on  the  Friday  after- 
noon. 

The  1957  Homecoming  was  in  a  sense 
a  revival.  It  was  a  good  show  and- — why 
not? — the  shape  of  things  to  come. 
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490      JARVIS      STREET, 

TORONTO 

64        COLLIER 

STREET, 

BARRIE 

Good   Reading 


Robert  Henriques:  100  Hours  toSu 

254   pp  :   Collins:    $3.50. 

I  Ins  sparkling  little  story  of  a  brilliant 
campaign  lias  one  fault  it  tempts  the 
reader  to  wish  the  campaign  had  lasted 
longer.  The  pace  is  sustained  through- 
out, as  indeed  was  the  surprising  pace 
Ol  the  small  but  competent  combat 
groups  ol  the  arm)  ol  Israel.  Henriques 
u.is  himself  a  soldier  a  commando  in 
Norway,  a  planner  of  the  Normandy 
Invasion.  H\  inference,  one  concludes 
that  it  there  had  been  any  collusion  in 
the  events  of  October  and  November, 
1956,  Henriques  would  have  been 
there  to  watch.  Instead,  he  arrived  after 
the  cease  fire,  discussed  the  campaign 
with  the  Israeli  chief  of  stalT  and  pieced 
his  account  together  by  a  process  of 
exploring,  on  foot  or  by  army  vehicle  or 
plane,  the  battle  sites  and  campaign 
routes,  and  by  talking  to  the  former 
friends  he  found  among  the  key  com- 
manders of  the  attacking  forces.  The 
book  is  live  history,  recorded  by  an 
expert  of  the  art  of  writing  the  story 
Ol  warfare.  One  feels  sorry  for  the 
Egyptians,  who  could  fight  when  they 
uere  cornered,  but  who,  in  their 
thousands,  buried  their  uniforms,  threw 
away  their  boots  and  fled  across  the 
desert  to  die  of  thirst  or  have  their 
(throats  cut  by  wandering   Bedouins. 

C.  BEAR 

J.  Johnston  Abraham :  Surgeon's  Jour- 
ney:  Heinemann:  429  pp.:  $5.00. 

The  author  of  The  Surgeon's  Log 
k(written  at  the  commencement  of  his 
medical  career)  brings  to  the  writing 
of  his  autobiography  the  same  acute 
perception,  sly  Irish  humour  and 
sympathetic  approach  to  his  fellow  men 
that  endeared  him  to  countless  thousands 
of  readers  of  his  first  book. 

Surgeon's  Journey  is  an  account  of 
the  long  road  from  Dr.  Abraham's 
nirthplace  in  Ulster  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  Harley  Street  in  London,  his 
service  as  a  medical  officer  in  the 
Balkans,  Egypt  and  Palestine  during  the 
first  great  war,  his  return  to  London 
where  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  carried 
on  as  a  surgeon  and  consultant  while 
anting  extensively  on  medical  subjects 
under  the  pseudonym  of  James  Harpole. 

Dr.  Abraham's  acquaintanceship  with 
statesmen,  medical  men,  poets,  artists, 
soldiers,    authors    and    playwrights    fills 


his  autobiography  with  anecdotea  which 
cannot   fail  to  interest  any  number  ol 

readers  and  his  record  ol  the  earl) 
developments  ol  many  practices  now 
common  in  Slirgerj  and  medicine  will 
be  ol  especial  interest  to  those  in  the 
field  ol  medicine. 

\\       K.     (  OWAN 

The  Canadian  Oxford  Desk  Atlas: 
Oxford:  10  x  Tk  inches:  $3.95. 

Good  reading  and  good  hunting  with 
the  aid  of  its  excellent  index  and  its 
intelligent  use  of  colour.  This  little 
atlas  has  been  put  to  an  acid  test  in  the 
office  of  the  Graduate  Register  where 
it  is  in  constant  use.  It  has  passed 
the  test  summa  cum  laude.  Highly 
recommended. 

C.  T.  Bissell:  Our  Living  Tradition: 
160  pp.:  U.  of  T.  Press:  3.50. 

Elisabeth  Wallace:  Goldwin  Smith: 
Victorian  Liberal:  314  pp.:  U.  of  T. 
Press:  $5.00. 

One  of  the  first  of  Dr.  Claude  Bissell's 
acts  as  president  of  Carleton  University 
was  to  establish  a  public  lectureship  as 
a  forum  at  which  the  achievements  of 
notable  Canadians  could  be  analyzed 
and  re-assessed.  He  has  now  edited  the 
seven  lectures  delivered  during  the 
1956-57  session  under  the  title  Our 
Living  Tradition.  Three  of  the  subjects 
are    political    figures     ( Macdonald    by 

D.  G.  Creighton,  Laurier  by  Wilfred 
Eggleston,  Edward  Blake  by  Mason 
Wade),  three  are  literary  figures 
(Lampman  by  A.  M.  Beattie,  Grove 
by  Wilfred  Eggleston.  Leacock  by 
Robertson  Davies),  and  one  is  in  both 
camps — Goldwin  Smith,  a  journalist 
concerned  equally  with  life  and  letters, 
who  is  discussed  by  Malcolm  Ross. 

Each  of  the  seven  studies  is  an  essay 
in  the  traditional  sense — exploratory, 
suggestive,  relaxed.  Each  is  intended  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  subject  under 
review.  Professor  Creighton's  essay  will 
send  readers  to  his  two-volume  bio- 
graphy. Professor  Wade's  will  lead 
readers  to  hope  that  soon  a  full-scale 
study  of  Laurier  will  be  at  hand. 

Certainly  Malcolm  Ross's  essay  will 
encourage  readers  to  turn  to  Elisabeth 
Wallace's     Goldwin     Smith,     Victorian 

Continued  on  page  155 
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are  vim  looking  for? 

vol    II.  FIND  II    IN 

THE  CANADIAN 
OXFORD  DESK  ATLAS 

"  I  Ins     is     one     of     the     most 

in i ei  est  ing  and  infoi  mat  >  i  e 
atlases  to  come  oil  the  presses 

in  a  long  I  inic  ,  .  .  As  an  all- 
rou  n  (I  icfi'ii'ii  ce  at  I  a  s  f  ur 
Canadians     lln>     one     takes     .i 

back  scat  to  no  other  volume 
of   its   kind  ' 

II  innipeg  Free  Press 

'Quite  the  finest  Canadian 
work  of  its  kind  we've  evei 
seen   — 1|  indsor   Star 

Size:  10  X  ~\  incites 
Price:  $3.95 

See  it  (it  \<mr  Bookseller's 


Literary    Criticism    and 
History 

THE  FRONTIER 
IN  CANADIAN  LETTERS 

By  Wilfrid  Eggleston.  A  discussion 
of  how  far  we  have  come  in  ac- 
cumulating thr  cultural  soil  likely  to 
produce  a  brilliant  harvest  of  native 
letters.    $3.75 

THE  CULTURE  OF 
CONTEM1M  HIAKY  CANADA 

Edited  by  Julian  Park.  Objective 
essays  dealing  with  Canadian  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  theatre,  social 
sciences,  literary  scholarship,  educa- 
tion, science.  By  Canadians,  special- 
ists in  their  various  fields.   $5.75 

WE  HAVE 
WITH  US  TONIGHT 

By  E  A.  Corbett,  author  of  Father, 
God  Bless  Him.  and  Henry  Marshall 
Tory.  Excellently  told  story  of  the 
author's  experiences  in  Canadian 
adult  education.  $4.00 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

299  Ql'EEN  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO   2-B 
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De  Alumnis 


MATHERS 

& 

HALDENBY 

ARCHITECTS 

• 

A. 

S.   MATHERS. 

B.A.SC.   R.C.A..   F.R.A.I.C 

E. 
J. 

W.  HALDENBY. 

B.A.SC   F.R.A.I.C. 

D.  WILSON.   M.R.A.I.C. 

H. 

F.   BROWN. 

M.R.A.I.C.   F.R.I. B  A 

K. 

A.  CAMERON. 

B.ARCH..   M.R.A.I.C 

D. 

C.   HALDENBY. 

B.ARCH..   M.R.A.I.C. 

H. 

R.   McDONIC.   M.R.A.I.C. 

15   ST.  MARY   STREET 

TORONTO    5    ONT 

\OTICE   TO   GRADUATES  RESIDING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

You  are  reminded  that  contributions  made  to  The  Associates  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Inc.,  are  deductible  for  United  States 
income  tax  purposes  whereas  contributions  made  directly  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  its  constituent  colleges,  faculties  and  schools, 
are  not.  While  The  Associates  cannot  legally  act  as  a  mere  transmittal 
agency  for  contributions,  the  expressed  desires  of  contributors  con- 
cerning their  preference  as  to  how  their  contributions  are  to  be  used 
are  given  careful  consideration  by  The  Associates  in  distributing  funds 
among  the  various  colleges,  faculties  and  schools  of  the  University. 

Please  make  cheques  payable  to  Mr.  James  T.  Phillips,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer,  51  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


Montreal  Alumnae 

Montreal  Alumnae  have  elected  Mrs. 
G.  S.  Manby  as  president;  Miss  Aileen 
Hancock,  V  36,  as  vice  president;  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Grant  (Ruth  Fulton,  U  33)  as 
treasurer;  Mrs.  C.  K.  Lally  (Eva  Orr, 
C  26)  as  assistant  treasurer  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Scott  (Mary  Fenwick,  V  44) 
as  corresponding  secretary. 

The  Montreal  women  do  not  allow 
the  grass  to  grow  under  their  feet.  Six 
meetings  of  one  of  Varsity's  most  vigor- 
ous and  enterprising  local  branches  were 
held  last  year.  The  regime  of  Mrs.  R.  G. 
K.  Morrison  (Louise  Crow,  C  24)  as 
president  wound  up  with  a  performance 
of  Ruth  Orr  Graydon's  (UC  29) 
musical  "Your  Life" — which  is  reputed 
to  represent  the  Nine  Ages  of  Woman 
— by  twenty-four  members  of  the 
branch  authentically  costumed  to  repre- 
sent the  passage  of  time  from  the 
Twenties  to  the  present  day.  The  Mont- 
real Gazette  reported,  on  June  1 : 
"University  of  Toronto  Alumnae  mem- 
bers had  a  fine  time  the  other  evening 
presenting  a  hilarious  skit  of  a  woman's 
life  from  babyhood  at  the  wind-up 
dinner  at  the  United  Church,  Town  of 
Mount  Royal.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Jean  Lally,  the 
convener,  is  still  hearing  how  good  the 
show  was." 

London  Alumni 

At  senior  football  matches  in  Varsity 
stadium,  the  loud-speaking  air  is  gener- 
ally crowded  with  announcements  of 
entertainment  sponsored  by  local  alumni 
branches  of  visiting  universities.  It  was 
pleasant  to  hear  a  similar  announcement 
made  at  the  Little  Stadium  in  London 
during  the  first  Western  game.  "We 
thought    we    would    try    it,"    said    Dr. 


Terry,    the    president    of    the    London  i 
branch  of  Toronto's  alumni.  "We  have 
not  done  it  before,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
popular  idea."  The  idea  to  which  he  was 
referring  was  that  of  holding  a  warm-up 
tea  in  Western's  Arts  building  immedi- 
ately  after  the  game.  It  was  certainly  , 
popular:   the  attendance  was  good,  the 
tea  was  good  (and  hot);  the  atmosphere 
was  friendly  and  hospitable.  Do  it  again, > 
London. 

U.  C.  Alumnae 

University   College   Alumnae   plan   the 
following  for  December  through  May:  [ 

Sunday,  December  8 

Christmas  Egg-Nog  Party — 3.30  to 
6.00  p.m.  Dorothy  Page  Hilley— 
584  Avenue  Road. 

Wednesday,  January  29 

Conducted  tour  of  Special  Exhibit 
of    English    Silver    at    the    Royal; 
Ontario      Museum — 2.30     p.m. —  j 
Admission — 50<£. 

February  or  March 

Concert  to  be  sponsored  in  aid  of 
scholarships.  Details  at  a  later  date. 

Friday,  April  25 

Founders'  Day  Luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  U.C.  Alumni. 
Reservations — WA.  2-0601. 

Saturday,  May  10 

Luncheon  and  Annual  Meeting  at 
the  Granite  Club — 1  p.m. 
Speaker — Controller  Jean  Newman. ! 
Reservations — WA.  2-060 1 . 

Friday,  May  30 

Graduation  Dinner. 

All  graduate  years  ending  in  three 

and  eight  hold  reunions  this  year. 

Location     and      speaker     to     be 

announced. 
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APPLIED  SCIENCE  and 

ENGINKKKINC 

Frt-d  A.  I.oosley,  '14,  is  president  ol  Do 
minion  Foundries  and  Steel  I  united, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Waller  C  French,  15,  is  with  the  Power 
Reactor  Development  Company  on  the 
construction  of  a  new  atomic  powei  plant 
near   Munroe,   Michigan. 

W.  J.  Fulton,  '15,  has  been  appointed 
Deputj  Ministei  of  the  Out. mo  Depart 
ment  of  Highwaj  9 

A.  W.  F.  McQueen,  "23,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  II.  (I.  Acres  Company 
I  muted. 

W.  H.  D.  Clark,  '24  is  vice  president  of 

Combustion     Engineering  —  Superheater, 
1  td. 

1).  S.  Lloyd,  "25,  Mas  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Pyrofax  Gas  Co.,  Ltd., 
a  division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corporation.  He  is  also  president  of  Linde 
Air  Products. 

H.  P.  Kimbell,  "26,  is  chief  inspector  of 
explosives.  Department  of  Mines  and 
technical  Surveys,  Ottawa. 

Fraser  W.  Bruce,  '27,  is  president  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada. 

J.  H.  Fox,  '27,  is  president  of  the  15.000 
member  Association  of  Professional  Engi- 
;  neers  of  Ontario. 

K.  W.  Fraser,  '27,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Westinghouse 
Company's  Pacific  District,  with  head- 
quarters at  Vancouver. 

W.  H.  M.  Laughlin,  '27,  has  formed 
his  own  firm  of  consulting  engineers,  to 
be  known  as  Laughlin,  Wyllie  and  Ufnal, 
with  headquarters  in  Etobicoke. 

C.  A.  Peachey,  '27,  has  been  elected 
|  president  of  the  Corporation  of  Pro- 
I  fessional  Engineers  of  Quebec. 

Elsie    Gregory    MacGill,    '27,    the    first 

woman   aeronautical  engineer,   has  had  a 

.  bursary    named    in    her    honour    by    the 

|  Toronto       Business       and       Professional 

|  Women's  Club. 

M.  J.  M.  Keith,  '29,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  Imperial  Tobacco. 

L.  D.  Dougan,  '34,  has  been  appointed 
l  vtce-president    of     Polymer    Corporation, 
Sarnia,  Ont. 

O.  G.  Lloyd,  '34  is  general  manager  of 
the  Specialty  Electronic  Components  de- 
partment of  General  Electric  at  Auburn, 
N.Y. 

Gerald   O.   Leach,   '36,    is   president   of 
Electro   Metallurgical    Co.,    a   division    of 
:  Union  Carbide  (Canada)  Ltd. 
I       K.    H.   J.    Clarke,    '36,    is    manager    of 
Canadian  sales  and  development  for  Inter- 
national  Nickel. 

A.  B.  Chisholm,  '39,  is  plant  industrial 
engineer  of  American  Viscos  Corpora- 
tion's cellophane  plant  at  Marcus  Hook, 
Pa. 

R.  M.  Munro,  '39,  has  been  named 
manager,  Montreal  sales  office  of  Dow 
Chemical   of  Canada,   Ltd. 

C.  W.  Ness,  '39,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  and  promotion  manager  of 
Fibreglass  Canada,  Ltd. 

E.  E.  Robertson,  '39,  has  been  appointed 
manager,  research  and  development,  for 
the  Winnipeg  Supply  and  Fuel  Companv. 

Herbert  A.  Skelton,  '49,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
1  Development  and  Research  Division  of 
International  Nickel. 


lit  rvdttC 

BUSINESS   gjJL 
PLEASURE  ... 

Across  Canada 


Here's  how  to  turn  a  trip  into  a  treat!  Go 
the  Canadian  Pacifir  Scenic  Dome  way., 
see  Canada  close-up  from  the  "Domes"  .  .  . 
relax  in  reserved,  reclining  coach  scats,  or 
mix  with  convivial  people  in  the  Mural 
Lounge.  And,  it's  easy  to  include  "workine 
time"  too  in  the  privacy  of  your  roomette, 
bedroom  or  drawing  room.  For  meals,  you' 
choice  of  the  Skyline  Coffee  Shop  or  the 
more   luxurious    Deluxe    Dining    Room    Car 


Go  by  "Scenic  Dome": 

The  Canadian 

The  Dominion 

Information  and  reservations  from 
any  Canadian  Pacific  office. 


V&uujJuam  (jacifyc . . . 


THE   GENERAL   SYNOD 

THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  OF  CANADA 

announces  the  incorporation  of 

THE  ANGLICAN  FOUNDATION  OF  CANADA 

to  receive 
GIFTS     •     SUBSCRIPTIONS     •     BEQUESTS 

•  For  Religious  and  Educational  Purposes. 

•  For  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  Dioceses, 
Churches,  Parishes,  Missions,  Seminaries 

and  Institutions. 

•  For  other  Programmes  and  Projects  within 
The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada. 

—  TO  BE  CARRIED  OUT  WITHIN  CANADA  - 

For  Information: 

THE  ANGLICAN    FOUNDATION   OF  CANADA 

Rev.  Canon    H.   R.  Hunt,  Secretary, 

Church    House, 

Six    Hundred    Jarvis    Street,    Toronto,    Ontario. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  THIS  ISSUE 

P.  135.  Ken  Bell;  P.  137,  Ashley  and  Crippen;  P.  138-139, 
Marcel  Ray;  P.  141,  Jean  Merrill,  The  Telegram,  Rosetti  Studios, 
World  Wide;  P.  142,  Gilbert  Milne;  P.  144,  Gilbert  Milne,  Ashley 
and  Crippen;  P.  147,  Paul  Smith. 
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ATTENTION  I 

CARABIN  WEEKENDS 

Toronto:  Dec.  5th-8th        Montreal:  Jan.  16th-19th 

All  former  Carahns  Welcome 

Phone:         Doris  Kerr,  OR.  3696       Jane  Weber,  WA.  4-5351 


T.  A.  lull,  '43,  is  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  Eastern  Steel  Products 
Ltd. 

W.  J.  Hogg,  '44  is  sales  manager  in 
charge  of  rubber  chemicals  and  plastics 
at  Naugatuck  Chemicals. 

K.  E.  Irvine,  '46,  is  chief  supervisor  of 
production  at  Du  Pont  of  Canada's  new 
plant  at  Maitland,  Ont. 

K.  E.  Hunter,  '48,  is  manager  of  the 
Geophysics  department  of  Hycon  Aerial 
Surveys. 

Robert  Clark.  '49,  has  been  named  chief 
plant  metallurgist  at  Atlas  Steels  Limited 
Welland. 

G.  G.  Ray,  '49,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Borden  Chemical  Company 
(Canada)  Ltd.,  formerly  the  American 
Resinous    Chemicals    of    Canada,    Ltd. 

F.  E.  Barr,  '52,  is  now  Major,  com- 
manding 2  Field  Squadron,  Royal  Canadian 
Engineers,  at  Vedder  Crossing,  B.C.  He 
has  completed  the  PSC  course  at  the 
Canadian   Army  Staff  College,   Kingston. 

G.  S.  Stapleton,  '55,  has  been  appointed 
factory  contact  manager  for  Honeywell 
Controls,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto. 

D.  M.  I  iirnhull,  '49,  was  recently 
elected  president  and  general  manager  of 
T.  H.  S.  Services,  Martingrove  Road, 
Rexdaje,  Ont. 

L.  M.  Brown,  G.  L.  King,  J.  G.  Foulds, 
A.  J.  Reynolds  and  J.  A.  Morton,  all  '57, 
have  been  elected  to  Athlone  Fellowships. 
They  will  spend  two  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

Clinton  J.  Ford,  '07,   is  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta. 

William  A.  Irwin,  '12,  was  recently 
honoured  by  the  presentation  to  him  of 
"A  Stubborn  Faith",  a  volume  of  essays 
by  eleven  former  students  of  his  at 
Toronto  and  Chicago  Universities,  all 
outstanding  scholars  in  their  own  field. 
Dr.  Irwin  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Revised  Standard  Bible. 

A.  R.  Courtice,  '15,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Trust  Companies  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Norman  King,  '15,  was  elected 
Minister  Emeritus  of  the  Central  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Dorchester,  Boston, 
on  retiring  from  a  twenty-seven  year  pasto- 
rate on  January  13,  1957. 

Douglas  Bush,  '20,  gold  medallist  in 
Classics,  has  been  appointed  Gurney 
Professor  of  Literature  at  Harvard 
University. 

Walter  I.  Wells,  '25,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company's  Sickness  and  Accident  Division 
in  Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  E.  W.  Sterling,  '27,  president  of 
Stanford  University,  has  been  made  an 
honorary  commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

C.  Gwyn  Kinsey,  ex  '34,  former  editor 
of  Saturday  Night  is  now  editor  of  the 
Oshawa  Times-Gazette. 

George  H.  Hay,  '35.  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  been  appointed  acting  chairman  of  the 
department  of  mathematics  of  the  College 
of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Continued  on  page  154 
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LEADERS  IN  ALL  PHASES 
OF    REAL    ESTATE 
BACKED  BY  OVER 

FORTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


Sales  Appraisals 

Mortgages  Insurance 

Property  Management 

Leasing 


ESTATE 


Somerset  House,  27  Wellesley  St.  East 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  BRANCH 
MANAGER  FOR  DETAILS 


THE  CANADIAN 
BANK  OF  COMMERCE 


HEHHDH 

British-Crafted  Shoes 


An  Education  in 
Shoe  Values 


"Esher" 

All-leather  lined,  double-soled 
French  calf  Blucher. 
Widths  C,  D  and   E, 
sizes  6  to  12. 

$12.95 


"Mansted" 

Suede  casuals  with  flexible, 

ong-wearing  crepe  soles. 

Shoe  or  chukka  boot  style. 

Widths  D  and  E. 

$13.95 


Come! .  .  . 

COMPARE 
THE  VALUE! 


MONTREAL      OTTAWA      KINGSTON      PETERBOROUGH 
TORONTO      ST.  CATHARINES      KITCHENER      LONDON 

and   mm.m   HAMII  TON 
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ft&ufttiS fl&a£e 


the  MILDEST  BEST-TASTING  cigarette 


H 
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A   Career  at  Northern 

There  are  interesting  careers  and  a  continual  need 
for    university    graduates    at    Northern     Electric. 


MARANI    &    MORRIS 

ARCHITECTS 

1 250  BAY  STREET 

TORONTO  5.  ONT. 

11    MARAN1.  O.B.E 

,  RCA,  FR  A.I.C            R   S.  MORRIS,  B.ARCH.,  P.P.R.A  I.C  ,  A. RCA, 

M.    F.    ALLAN,    O.B.E,    B.ARCH.,    M.R.A.I.C. 

J 

A. 

ROBERTSON,   M.R.A.I.C                                         W.   R.   WINEGAR, 

MR. A.I.C 

E 

w 

WRIGHT 

M.R.A.I.C                          J     E.    A.    SMITH,    B.ARCH., 
R     A     DICK,    M.ARCH  .    M.R.A.I.C,    A. RIB. A 

M.R.A.I.C. 

G.  E.  Beatty,  '39,  is  the  new  president 
and  general  manager  of  Beatty  Bros.   I  id 

O.  A.  Harris,  '47.  is  assistant  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Canadian 
National  Railways. 

A.  W.  Eadie,  '48,  is  treasurer  of  the 
Ferranti  Electric  Company,  with  office! 
in  Toronto. 

.1.  G.  C.  Templeton,  47,  R  J.  Scmple. 
'50,  and  D.  W.  Hall,  '51,  have  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosoph\ 
(Mathematics)   from  Princeton  University. 

Edythe  H.  Harris,  '49,  is  guidance 
counsellor  at  Banting  Memorial  High 
School,  Alliston,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Tyrrell,  '55,  holds  a  graduate 
teaching  fellowship  at  Emory  University. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 

R.  B.  Y.  Scott,  '22,  is  professor  of  religion  j 
in    Princeton     University.     His    wife    was 
Kathleen  Cordingly,  '22. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Sinclair  (A  Macdonald)  '22. If 
is  the  first  woman  to  occupy  the  keyjl 
position  of  deputy  director  of  the  United]! 
Nations  International  Children's  Emer-I 
gency  Fund. 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Sanderson,  '24,  was! 
recently  appointed  general  secretary  of  thel 
Associated  Temperance  Forces  of  Alberta. II 

James    C.   Grier,   '26,    vice-president   of  It 
the  Parker   Pen  Company,  of  Toronto,  is 
the     new      president      of     the      Canadian!! 
Jewellers  Association. 

R.    A.    Harris,    '28.    has    been    elected! 
president     of    the     Ontario     Chamber    ofl 
Commerce. 

J.  W.  Millar,   '29,   has   been   appointed!* 
assistant  manager  of  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  Canada  Permanent  Trust  Company. 

W.  E.  Duffett,  '33,  is  chief  statistician  I 
of  the   Dominion    Bureau   of  Statistics. 

James  Hillier,   '37,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  R.C.A.  laboratories* 
in  Princeton,  N.J. 

A.  H.  Agnew,  '48,  is  editor-in-chief  ofj  I 
the  Sherbrooke  Record,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Arthur  Hiller,  '47,  who  used  to  direct! 
television  and  radio  dramas  for  CBC,  is  ' 
now  a  director  in  Hollywood. 

Orville  J.  McDiarmid,  '32,  who  is  onH 
the  staff  of  the  World  International  Bankjl 
in  Washington,  has  been  nominated  eco-j| 
nomic  adviser  to  the  government  of  Iraq. I 

D.  B.  Gillies,  '50,  has  received  the!} 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (Mathematics)  ; 
from  Princeton  University. 

Farley  Mowat,  '50,  author  of  The 
Regiment  and  winner  of  the  Governor 
General's  short  story  award,  has  had  a 
striking  success  with  his  new  book.  The 
Dog  Who  Wouldn't  Be. 

Stuart  Ryan,  Q.C.,  '30,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  law  at  Queen's 
University,   Kingston. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

W.  S.  Sprules,  '39,  is  special  assistant  to 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries. 

Paul  Christie,  '41,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Clinic  at  the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital. 

W.  S.  A.  Dale,  '44,  is  Curator  of  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Toronto. 

Russell  Joliffe,  '48,  is  supervising  pro- 
bation officer  for  Lincoln.  Welland. 
Haldimand  and  Norfolk  countries,  Ontario 
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(tsiMiio  VGKICI  III  K\l  COLLEGI 

J.  Y.  Harcourt,  '34,  has  resigned  from 

the  position  ol  directoi  ol  education  in 
the  Department  ol  National  Defence  and 
has  been  appointed  executive  and  pro 
fes.sional  development  officei  in  the 
Planning  and  Development  Branch  ol  the 
(  imI   Service  (  ommission  of  Canada. 

School  of  Graduate  Studtea 
D.    B.    Wallace,    '34,    is    managei    ol    the 
Canadian     Pacific     Railwa)      <  ompany's 
dcpai  tmenl  of  public  relations, 

Frederick  A.  DeLory,  '51,  received  the 
degree  of  Doctoi  of  Philosophy  in  the 
IFacult)  of  Engineering,  University  of 
London.  England. 

K.  \\.  Henderson,  '51,  is  director  of 
communit)  health  services  for  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Health. 

Donald  Gordon,  '54,  has  been  appointed 
resident  CBC  correspondent  in  London, 
England 

st.  Michael's  College 
H.  W.  White,  '36,  is  supervisor  of  music, 
Montreal  Catholic  School  Commission. 

J.  F.  Kiiilin,  '38.  has  been  appointed 
secondar)  school  inspector  at  the  Depart- 
ment  of  education   in  Toronto. 

C.  A.  Foran,  '47,  has  been  elected  to 
the  hoard  of  directors  of  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration of  Canada,   Ltd. 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
;C.    Grant    Cornell,    '39.    has    been    made 
director    of    sales    for    Mead    Johnson    of 
anada. 

Ian  A.  Meikk'ham,  "52,  is  now  managing 
Meikleham's  Pharmac)  at  63  Main  Street. 
Gait.  Ont. 


Miscellaneous  Faculties 
lean   Hely    Broijcr,   PHF.   '55,   is   teaching 
Physical      Education      at    l.inwell      High 
!  School. 

I     C.  F.  Cannon,  OCE  '33,  is  chief  directoi 
i    Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

J.  D.  Coats,  Forestry  '52.  has  been 
ippointed  secretary-manager  of  the 
Canadian  Forestrj  Association  of  Ontario. 

William  Harris,  Forestry  '55,  is  manag- 
ing-director of  the  new  Northern  Plywoods 
(Ltd..  which  opened  a  manufacturing  plant 
jat  Nipigon  recently. 

Rev.  George  T.  Spriggs,  Wycliffe  '07,  has 
.lbserved  the  fiftieth  anniversarv  of  his 
^ordination. 

W.  H.  Cruickshank.  M  '36,  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  for  t  he- 
Toronto  area. 

Books 

Liberal,  a  most  competent  study  ol 
Smith's  life  (Part  I)  and  thought  (Part 
II).  and  one  which  is  written  in  a  prose 
Style  up  to  Smith's  own  high  standards. 
Goldwin  Smith  was  the  gadfly  of 
Canadian  affairs  for  the  final  forty  years 
Df  his  life— 1871-1910.  A  man  of  high 
principle,  his  often  penetrating  criticisms 
continue  to  deserve  our  close  study. 


WORKING      WITH      CANADIANS      SINCE       1817 
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Canada's  first  real  money  tras 
issued  h\  tin  B  of  M.  which 
printed  its  own  bills  and  later 
circulated  its  own  copper  tokens. 


There  are  more   Ihan   700  B  of  M  BRANCHES 
across   CANADA   to   serve   you 
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big  or  small . . .  pay  us  a  call! 


"Fill  'er  up"  or  a  dollar's  worth, 
thorough  lubrication  or  air  in 
your  tires — we  Imperial  Esso  dealers 
make  a  point  of  not  how  much, 
but  how  well.  To  us,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  lot  or  a  little  service. 
See  for  yourself  that  Esso  SERVICE 
is  spelled  with  capital  letters.  It's  a 
big,  meaningful  word  that  has  made 
us  popular  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  motorists.  Why  not  join  them  ? 


have  you  tried  our  kind  of  service  ? 
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OBITUARIES 

John  Alexander  Bothwell,  T  '02,  RCIj 
'06,  died  in  Toronto  October  7,  195 
Dr.  Bothwell  was  president  of  the  Acaden 
of  Dentistry  in  1923,  president  of  t 
Ontario  Dental  Association  in  192 
honorary  life  member  of  the  Ontai 
Dental  Association  in  1951,  life  memb 
of  the  Dental  Alumni  Association 
which  he  had  been  president)  in  195 
and  honora.ry  life  member  of  the  Roy 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons  an 
Academy  of  Dentistry  in  Toronto 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Medical 
Building  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Internation 
College  of  Dentists. 

Dr.  Bothwell  will  be  long  remember* 
at  the  University  for  his  work  as  associa 
professor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry  at  RCI 
and  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  and  for  r 
long  and  unselfish  contribution  to  alum 
affairs  as  president  of  the  Dental  Alum 
Association  and  later  of  the  University 
Toronto  Alumni  Federation. 


George  Lyman  Duff,  V  '26,  Dean  of  tl 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  McGill  Universit 
died  in   Montreal  on  November    1,    195 

Graduating  from  Victoria  in  biologic 
and  medical  sciences,  he  received  his  M.. 
in  biology  in  1927,  his  M.D.  in  1929  a 
a  Ph.D.  in  1932.  While  an  undergradua 
he  had  won  his  T  as  a  member  of  tl 
Varsity  eight-oajed  crew.  In  1947 
Duff  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roy 
Society  of  Canada.  A  scientist  of  inte 
national  reputation,  he  had  taught 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  at  Toron 
before  going  to  McGill  in  1939  as  Strat 
cona  professor  of  pathology  and  direct 
of  the  Pathological  Institute.  McGill  mai 
him  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
1949. 

"In  such  deaths  there  is  a  special  tragec 
for  they  concern  the  welfare  of  so  mai 
others.  Here  is  the  case  of  a  man  who 
whole  life  had  been  one  of  intensi' 
training.  His  specia.l  field  was  patholog 
the  study  of  disease  in  its  effects  on  tl 
human  body,  and  the  search  for 
causes  and  for  learning  its  cures.  . 
The  long,  hard  battle  against  the  diseas 
of  mankind  can  spare  few  of  those  wl 
have  acquired  the  skills  that  place  the 
in  the  front  line.  But  such  men  as  Geor; 
Lyman  Duff  give  inspiration  to  those  wl 
remain,  even  when  they  themselves  a 
victims  of  the  mysterious  forces  of  c\ 
against  which  they  wage  the  war 
science." 


Joseph  Burr  Tyrrell,  LL.D..  M.A.,  B.Sc 
U.C.  1880,  died  on  August  26.  1957 
Toronto,  a  few  months  short  of  his  99 
birthday.  Dr.  Tyrrell  was  Ca.nada's  mo 
celebrated  '  geologist,  president  of  tl 
Kirkland  Lake  Gold  Mining  Compan 
senior  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  i 
London,  the  Geological  Society  of  Americ 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  tl 
American  Association  for  the  Advanc 
ment  of  Science.  He  was  the  author  c 
"David  Thompson,    Explorer"   (1910):   1 


Continued  on  page  It 
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Opportunity  doesn't  know 
how  to  knock  — 
but  you  do... 


Who  said  "Opportunity  Knocks"? 

Inferring  of  course  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  sit  still  and  wait  for 
"Opportunity"  to  amble  around  the  proverbial  corner. 

It  never  does.  You  and  I  have  to  do  the  knocking. 

If  you  have  the  capacity  to  develop  and  to  assume  responsibilities, 
then  opportunities  are  everywhere  —  particularly  in  Canada. 

At  Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  careers  to 
choose  from.  Production,  Marketing,  Engineering,  Accounting  .  .  . 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  stimulating  fields. 

You  can  find  out  about  these  opportunities  by  knocking  at  the 

door  of  C-I-R's  personnel  manager.  He'll  be  glad  to  talk  to  you. 

Or  if  you're  busy  studying  for  an  exam,  drop  him  a  short  note  to 

ask  about  details.  Here's  the  address: 

THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER, 
CANADIAN  INGERSOLL-RAND  CO.  LTD., 
620  CATHCART  ST.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC. 
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Founded  1865 

A  Boarding  School  in 

the  Country  for  Boys 

with  a  separate  Junior 

School  for  boys  under  14 


Boulden  House  (Junior  School)  occupies  a  separate  building  com- 
plete in  itself  and  has  accommodation  for  70  boarders,  ages  10 
to  14,  Grades  4-10  inclusive. 

Scholarships    and    Bursaries    to    the    total    value    of    twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  are  offered  for  annual  competition. 
Applications  for  entry  are  usually  made  at  least  six  months  in 
advance. 

Full  information  will  gladly  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Head- 
master. 

PHILIP  KETCHUM,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Trinity  College  School, 
Port  Hope,   Ontario. 
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had  edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  " 
Journey  from  Prince  of  Wales  Fort 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean 
1769  to  1772  (by  Samuel  Hearnc 
"Thompson's  Narrative  of  his  Exploratioi 
in  Western  America",  "Early  History 
Hudson  Bay",  and  "Journals  of  Hean 
and  Turner". 

Between  1883  and  1891  he  had  explore 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Alberta  te 
ritory  between  the  Bow  and  the  Saska 
chewan  Rivers,  north-west  Manitoba,  Lai 
Winnipeg,  and  the  unexplored  regie 
south-west  of  Lake  Athabaska.  In  1893  r 
crossed  the  Barren  Lands  from  Lai 
Athabaska  to  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  car 
down  the  west  shore  of  Hudson  Bay 
canoes,  travelling  in  all  3,200  miles,  1,6 
of  which  were  previously  unsurveyed  c 
not  reported  on  in  any  way.  Later  explor; 
tions  and  geological  surveys  took  hii 
again  to  Chesterfield  Inlet,  to  the  site  ( 
the  present  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  t 
Dawson,  to  the  Nelson  River  and  throug 
the  district  of  Patricia  on  routes  parts  ( 
which  had  been  previously  unexplored. 

He  established  the  Tyrrell  Award  wit 
the  Geological  Society  in  London 
enable  British  geologists  to  visit  Canad; 
and  the  Tyrrell  Gold  Medal  in  the  Roy; 
Society  of  Canada. 


William  Easson  Brown,  M.A.,  M.D.,  U.( 
'12,  M  '16,  died  at  Muskoka,  Ontario  o 
Friday,  August  30,  1957.  Dr.  Brown  w; 
secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  tt 
University  Athletic  Association  and 
member  of  the  Athletic  Directorate.  H 
was  an  indefatigable  supporter  of  th 
Varsity  football  team;  he  seldom — if  ever- 
missed  a  game  and  travelled  with  th 
team  wherever  it  went.  During  his  un 
versity  days  Dr.  Brown  was  an  outstandin 
athlete.  He  was  Canadian  intercollegiat 
all-round  champion  in  1912  and  captain  c 
track  in  1914.  Returning  from  servio 
overseas,  where  he  was  a  captain  in  th 
Royal  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps,  h 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Gener; 
Hospital.  In  the  twenties  he  was  one  c 
the  first  Canadian  doctors  to  hold  a  pilot 
license,  and  the  first  student  to  take  ir 
struction  in,  and  graduate  from,  th 
Toronto  Flying  Club. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  the  Aerc 
Medical  Society,  the  Civil  Aviation  Medic; 
Association,  the  Medical  Legal  Societ 
of  Toronto,  The  Academy  of  Medicine  c 
Toronto,  the  International  Anaesthesi 
Research  Society,  the  American  Society  c 
Anaesthesiologists,  the  Academy  of  Anae; 
thesiologists,  and  an  honorary  member  c 
the  English  Medical  Legal  Society. 


fc 


Reginald  Aid  worth  Daly,  V  '91,  Sturgi 
Hooper  Professor  of  Geology,  Emeritu 
of  Harvard  University,  died  in  Cambridge 
Mass.,  on  September  19th,  1957  at  th 
age  of  eighty-six. 

Professor  Daly  began  his  teachin 
career  at  Harvard  in  1895  as  an  instructo 
in  geology.  From  1901  to  1907  he  wa 
geologist  for  the  Canadian  Internationc 
Boundary  Survey.  He  joined  the  facult 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech 
nologv  as  professor  of  geology  in  190"/ 
From'  1912  to  1942  he  held  the  post  c 
Sturgis  Hooper  Professor  of  Geology  a 
Harvard.    He   was   president    of  the  Gee 
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Weal  Societj  "i  America  in  1932.  tie 
■eived  the  Hayden  medal  oi  i  tu 
\lhLmh  i>i  Natural  Science  ol  Phila 
klpin.i  in  1932,  the  Penrose  medal  of  the 
a]  Societ)  >>i  Unci it .1  In  193J  and 
he  Wollaston  medaj  ol  the  Geological 
Societ)  ol  London  in  llM2.  He  was 
iwarded  an  honorar)  doctorate  in  Science 
legree  hv  the  Universit)  ol  roronto  in 
In  Heidelberg  University  in  1936, 
he  Universit)  ol  (  hicago  in  1941  and 
krvard  in  1942. 


luliii  May  bin  Girvan,  H.A.Sc.  SPS  41. 
*as  killed  as  .1  result  of  an  accident  in  the 
nine  of  which  he  u.h  general  superin- 
indent  at  El    Vguilor,    Vgentina. 

John  Girvan  was  the  elder  son  of 
Brigadier  J.  P.  Girvan,  (  B.l  .,  D.S.O., 
\l  (  Upon  graduating  from  the  universit) 
where  he  had  won  a  bronze  T  for  cham- 
Monship  swimming)  he  was  commissioned 
n  the  Canadian  Army.  In  1944  he  was 
vounded  and  tajcen  prisoner  while  serving 
is  adjutant  with  the  1st  Canadian  Air- 
K>rne  Battalion  at  the  D-day  invasion  of 
lonnand\ 


I.U.G.G. 

wpntinued  Irani  page  140 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
dentists,  after  first  turning  down  Prof. 
Mullen's  idea  for  a  seismic  experiment, 
inally  exploded  one  of  their  bombs 
leep  down  in  a  Nevada  mountainside 
titer  first  of  all  advising  scientists  all 
)ver  the  world  of  the  exact  position  and 
ime  of  the  blast. 

Other  scientists  and  engineers  are 
dready  making  more  detailed  plans  to 
nit  into  effect  the  idea  for  a  drill-hole 
hrough  the  earth's  crust  into  the 
nantel  beneath  and  there  seems  to  be 
•very  likelihood  that  the  project  will  be 
ealized   before  long. 

One  resolution  passed  by  the  Toronto 
neeting  that  is  unlikely  to  receive  im- 
nediate- — or  later — general  approbation 
>y  the  world  outside  called  upon  all 
rountries  in  the  world  which  use  direct 
current  electricity  in  railways  to  change 
pver  to  alternating  supplies  because  of 
he  interference  that  direct  current  lines 
xert  on  some  geomagnetic  experiments. 

Direct  current,  I  understand,  is  widely 
ised  throughout  the  world,  partly  be- 
ause  of  the  ease  with  which  the  speed 
>f  direct  current  traction  motors  can 
>e  controlled.  A  change  would  cost 
uindreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and,  no 
loubt,  lead  to  many  inconveniences, 
hese  facts  probably  explained  in  part 
he  boyish  grins  of  some  of  the  delegates 
men  they  heard  the  resolution  read  out 
n  the  final  plenary  session. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  of 


Whatever  you're  saving  for — better  save  at 
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all  was  the  iact  that  this  gathering  of 
scientists  that  has  shown  such  courage, 
perspicacity  and  imagination  in  the  past 
should  have  omitted  on  this  occasion  to 
table  and  pass  a  resolution  calling  on 
all  member  nations  to  participate  to- 
gether in  a  truly  international  project 
to  land  on  the  moon. 

Experience  of  the  past  few  months, 
added  to  all  the  data  that  scientists  and 
engineers  have  already  amassed  on  this 
problem,  clearly  indicates  the  possibility 
of  such  an  achievement,  given  a  suf- 
ficient effort. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  if  the  pro- 
ject is  not  launched  on  an  international 
and  co-operative  basis  it  will  be 
launched  by  Russia  or  the  U.S.  indi- 
vidually. The  Russians  have,  in  fact,  an- 
nounced since  the  meeting  closed  their 
interest  in  this  project  and  their  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  it. 

Toronto's  Financial  Post  recently  re- 
ferred to  geophysicists  as  scientists  with 
their  "heads  well  above  the  clouds  but 
their  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground". 
This  was  because  of  the  way  in  which 
they  have  demonstrated  how  funda- 
mental work,  no  matter  how  "airy- 
fairy"  it  may  seem,  very  often  has 
tremendously  important  economic  im- 
plications. 

A  list  of  examples  would  merely  bore, 
but  it  is  worth  mentioning  the  applica- 
tions of  geophysical  techniques  to  pro- 
specting, the  contribution  that  aero- 
logical  data  has  made  to  weather  fore- 
casting, the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  possible  in  the  long-range 
telecommunications  field  by  a  better 
understanding  of  the  connection  be- 
tween solar  storms  and  aurora  borealis 
and  the  sound  advice  to  fishing  fleets 
that  has  originated  in  discoveries  about 
the  vagaries  of  deep  currents  in  the 
oceans. 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of 
all  that  have  been  made  by  this  organ- 
isation, however,  lies  outside  the  field 
of  science  in  the  realms  of  diplomacy 
and  international  relation.  Scientists 
have  succeeded  here  time  and  again 
where  the  career  diplomats  have  failed. 
Thus,  we  see  a  dozen  nations,  including 
Russia,  camped  out  in  the  Antarctic  in 
areas  that  have  been  fought  over  in  the 
chancelleries  of  the  world  and  in  the 
Palais  des  Nations  in  Geneva  for  years. 
We  see  Russian  satellites  circling  over 
Washington  and  Toronto,  London  and 
Paris  without  a  murmur  about  inter- 
national sovereignty. 

Just  imagine  how  long  it  would  have 
taken  the  diplomats  to  legislate  for  that 
one! 
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FOR  YOU  .  .  . 
AND  YOUR  BOY 


Have  you  thought  of  a  Career  in  Steel? 

Great  needs  create  great  opportunities. 

To  meet  Canada's  pressing  need  for  more  and  more  steel,  the  steel  companies — 

both    individually    and    in    competition    with    each    other — are    planning    vast 

expansions. 

STELCO  alone  has  invested  about  150  million  dollars  in  plant  and  equipment 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  will  spend  more  than  another  100  millions  in  the  next 
five  years. 

This  great  new  growth  in  Steel  will  create  many  opportunities — good  oppor- 
tunities— in  almost  every  trade,  vocation,  and  profession  you  care  to  name.  For 
the  engineer  and  scientist  in  particular,  scope  is  unlimited. 

Why  not  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  future  for  YOU,  and  for  the  coming 
generation  too,  in  Steel — a  future  which  will  grow  as  Steel  and  Canada  grow 
together. 


THE    STEEL    COMPANY    OF    CANADA,    LIMITED 

HAMILTON-MONTREAL 


V  ARSIT  Y       U  II  A  n  I  A  T  E 

University  of  Toronto 
Toronto    5.    Ontario,    i  anadai 
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EATON'S  of  CANADA 


you  can  use  your 
EATON  CHARGE  ACCOUNT 

wherever  you  go  in  Canada! 


Whether  you  travel  on  business  or  for  pleasure, 

whether  you  move  from  one  part  of  Canada  to  another, 

the  convenience  of  your  Eaton  Charge  Account  goes  with  you. 

You  can  shop  at  any  Eaton  store  in  Canada  from  Newfoundland 
to  British  Columbia,  or  through  Eaton's  Order  Offices  and 
Eaton's  Mail  Order — and  charge  all  your  purchases  to  the  same 
Account.  You  won't  need  to  carry  extra  cash  for  shopping 
when  you  travel,  and  a  monthly  statement  will  give  you 
an  itemized  list  of  all  your  purchases  for  your  records. 

At  home,  you'll  enjoy  the  freedom  of  placing  phone  orders 
without  "staying  in"  to  receive  C.O.D.  parcels — and  you  pay 
just  once  a  month  for  all  your  Eaton  shopping! 


OPEN  AN  EATON  CHARGE  ACCOUNT  AND  SHOP  THE  MODERN  WAY! 


<*T.  EATON  C° 


STORES  AND  ORDER  OFFICES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


